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PARK  AND  CEMETERY . 


\M.  Sc  T.  SmiTH  COmRANV 

GEINE\//\,  IN  E \A/  Y O R KL 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YLAKo.  700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Early  Spring  Planting. 
PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX-  Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties ; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


SPEOI.yVVEIN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NU'RSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


Beckert’s  Garden,  Flower  and  Lawn  Seeds 

Beckert’s  Evergreen  Lawn  Seed 

Measured  Bus.  of  24  lbs.,  $3.00  per  Bus.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  C.  BECKERT,  SEEDSMAN,  103  FEDERAL  ST.,  N.  S.,  PITTSBURG. 


LAWN  GRASS 
IN  BULK 

AND 

PACKAGES 

^ ^ BLUE  GRASS 

W 1-^  Ixi  1 1 W RED  TOP 

J J white  clover. 

etc.,  etc. 

FOR  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

MINNEAPOLIS 

The  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.  Chicago 

As  Necessary  as  a Lawn  Mower 


The  Granite  State  Mowing  Machine  Co. 

50  Canal  Street,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


You  wouldn't  think  of  cutting  even  a small  plot  of  grass  with- 
out a lawn  mower.  Why,  then,  should  you  try  to  do  your 
trimming  and  edging  with  sickles,  shears  and  other  imprac- 
tical, old-fashioned  tools  when  the 

Capitol[]Lawn  Trimmer  and  Edger 

will  do  the  work  quickly  and  easily  ^ The  results  are  more 
uniform  than  can  be  gotten  by  any  other  method,  and  the 
machine  will  pay  for  itself,  with  the  time  it  saves,  in  a few 
weeks.  This  trimmer  and  edger  is  the  only  tool  or  device 
that  will  do  the  work  properly,  and  it  is  endorsed  by  all  who 
have  tried  it. 

An  absolute  necessity  for  lawns,  gardens,  parks,  cemeteries, 
and  golf  courses.  As  well  built  as  a lawn  mower  and  will 
last  for  years. 

A trial  will  convince  you  that  you  need  it.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  special  prices  to  parks  and  cemeteries. 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


Ill 


Its  Trees  Constitute 
the  Chief  Beauty  of 
a Park  or  Cemetery 


Without  trees,  there  can  be  no  real  beauty- 
in  a park  or  cemetery.  Artistic  drives, 
splendid  flower  beds,  luxuriant  grass,  stately 
monuments  and  columns. — all  look  barren 
and  forbidding  without  trees.  The  towering 
forms  of  trees  make  wild  places  beautiful, 
and  those  same  trees.  .'Surrounded  b\-  tin- 
artificial  beauties  of  landscape,  constitute  an 
unequaled  charm.  Fine  trees  are  beautiful 
with  or  without  the  landscape  creations  of 
man.  But  there  can  be  no  real  beauty  in 
the  landscape  without  the  trees. 

Do  you  think  these  statements  are  trite,  needless  repetition 
of  commonly  accepted  facts?  Do  you  say  that  everybody 
knows  it,  that  nobody  needs  to  be  told?  Then  why,  pray  you, 
are  your  trees  neglected?  If  everybody  knows  that  trees  are 
of  greatest  value  and  are  the  very  first  and  foremost  asset  of 
a park  or  cemetery,  why  are  they  the  last  things  to  receive 
attention?  'Why  build  costly  drives  and  stately  monuments, 
why  create  all  this  artificial  beauty  around  the  wrecks  of 
trees?  A veritable  broadside  of  facts  are  available  to  prove 
that  the  trees  of  our  parks  and  cemeteries  are  falling  into 
decay  and  early  death  through  neglect  and  abuse. 

You  would  not  take  a hundred  dollars  apiece  for  your  trees 
— nay  a thousand  apiece  for  the  fine  ones!  Then  why  hesitate 
to  spend  ten  dollars  apiece  to  put  them  in  perfect  physical 
condition?  tit  might  cost  rhore  if  they  are  in  bad  shape  or 
it  might  cost  less  if  they  are  in  reasonably  good  condition.) 
Consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty  alone,  would  it  not 
pay?  Consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  civic  pride,  would 
it  not  pay?  Consider  it  as  a hard,  cold  business  proposition, 
would  it  not  pay?  W^eigh  this  thought  in  the  balance — which 
is  more  valuable,  a thousand  dollars  or  a hundred  perfect 
trees*? 


Walter  H,  Wheeler,  Supt- rintendent 


William  F I-amles,  Seeivt.i 


THE  CROWN  HILL  CEMETERY 

Indianapcilis.  Indiana,  Fehniaiy  ICi.  PHI 

Tlie  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co. , Kent.  Oliio, 

Gentlemen  :—Yovir  methods  are  certainly  practical  and  based  on  correet  i)i-inciples 
and  the  execution  of  the  work  was  tlutrongh  and  conscientious.  While  it  is  y»‘t  too  soon 
to  judge  of  the  actual  results  and  value  of  the  work  yet  we  have  every  confideiu-e  that 
they  will  measure  uji  to  expectations  and  show  that  the  money  spent  was  a wise  and 
profitable  investment-  Some  of  the  big  forest  trees  if  lost  could  not  be  replaced  at 
any  price. 

We  also  appreciate  the  courteous  and  straightforward  treatment  we  have  received 
both  from  your  ofiice  and  from  your  men  on  tlie  work. 

Voursvery  truly.  iSigned!  Walter  H Wheeler.  ‘<uperinlendent. 


Let  the  Davey  Tree 
Experts  Help  You  by 
Saving  the  Trees  Under 

Your  Care 


The  beauty  which  is  created  and  main- 
tained by  that  splendid  body  of  practical 
men  who  superintend  our  parks  and  ceme- 
teries is  sufficient  proof  of  tlteir  skill.  The 
keeping  of  the  grounds  and  tite  transaction 
of  regular  luisiness  is  groat  enough  load  for 
them  to  carry  — snnietinies  too  great.  Even 
if  tliey  wei-e  especially  trained  tree  surgeon.s 
(which  they  are  not),  they  have  no  time  to 
devote  to  the  trees.  If  anything  is  done  it 
is  rough  work  by  the  ordinary  unskilled 
labor  which  happens  to  be  available.  The  correct  treatment 
of  trees  requires  both  a scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
ti ee-surgei’y ; it  requires  long  and  <‘areful  training  and  the 
skill  which  comes  from  it;  it  requires  the  agility  of  youth 
for  climldng  and  the  almost  reckless  abandon  of  men  to  the 
dangers  of  working  higli  in  the  air;  it  requires  special  tools 
and  equii)nient.  You  cannot  expect  a plumber  to  lp<?  a 
painter,  a carpenter  to  be  a florist,  or  a physician  to  be  a 
dentist.  It  is  nothing  against  the  physician  that  he  is  not  a 
dentist,  nor  is  it  to  the  discredit  of  a florist  or  gardener  that 
he  is  not  tree-surgeon. 

The  Davey  Tree  Experts  are  Tree-Surgeons  and  they  are 
nothing  else.  They  work  at  nothing  else  from  one  year’s 
end  to  another.  They  are  exi>ert  because  .John  Davey  taught 
them  the  principles  and  practices  of  tree-surgery  and  be- 
cause they  work  at  it  constantly.  The  resi)onsilde  men  in  the 
Davey  service  are  trained  in  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree- 
Surgery.  There  is  no  school  like  it  and  tree-surgery  cannot 
be  learned  elsewhere.  They  save  trees — actually  save  them 
and  bring  them  back  to  proper  physical  condition.  Wounded 
and  crippled  trees  need  the  Davey  experts.  The  cost  of  the 
Davey  service  is  not  forbidding.  Tt  is  the  <|nality  servl<*e. 

An  inspection  of  the  trees  under  your  charge  is  desirable. 
Bet  a Davey  Tree-Surgeon  make  a careful  examination,  of 
these  trees  and  tell  you  fully  and  frankly  what  conditions  he 
may  find  and  what  treatment  may  be  necessary.  When  a 
representative  is  in  your  locality  an  inspection  can  be  ar- 
ranged without  cost  to  you,  AYrite  at  once. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc. 

463  LEAVES  ST.,  KENT,  OHIO 

(Operating  tlie  Davey  Institute  of  Tree-Surgery.) 


Work  of  the  Davey  Tree  Experts  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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PARK  AND 


CEMETERY . 


If  You  Are 

Going  to  Plant  Stock 
This  Spring 

And  have  not  already  placed  your  order,  or  have  an 
additional  order  to  place,  it  must  be  done  at  once.  In 
fact,  at  this  time  it  is  very  important  that  you  place  the 
order  where  you  can  depend  upon  getting  the  best 
service.  For  such  orders  let  us  call  your  attention  to  the 
service  we  offer. 

We  have  a nursery  of  225  acres  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  Hardy  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock  that  will  please 
the  most  particular  customer.  Every  plant  in  our  nur- 
sery is  properly  grown  and  fully  up  to  grade.  We  have  a 
fine  assortment  of  varieties  and  large  quantities  of  all 
sorts.  Furthermore,  we  are  in  a position  to  handle  and 
ship  all  orders  with  a promptness  that  will  please. 

Send  us  your  orders  and  you  can  depend  upon  get- 
ting quality  and  service  that  is  surpassed  by  none.  And 
from  the  large  assortment  and  quantities  we  have,  you 
are  offered  the  best  opportunity  of  having  the  order 
filled  in  full.  Have  you  our  catalogue?  We  sent  them 
out  about  seven  weeks  ago.  If  you  didn’t  get  a copy,  tell 
us  and  we  will  send  it  by  return  mail. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Wholesale  Growers  of 
the  Best  Nursery  Stock 

DRESHER,  (Near  Philadelphia)  PENNA. 


BOBBINK  & ATKINS 

We  Plan  and  Plant  Grounds  and  Gardens  Everywhere  With  Our 

World’s  Choicest  Nursery  Products 
SPRING  PLANTING 

The  proper  way  to  buy  is  to  see  the  material  growing.  We  shall  gladly 
give  our  time  and  attention  to  all  intending  purchasers  visiting  our  nursery, 
and  invite  everybody  interested  in  improving  their  grounds  to  visit  us.  Our 
nursei-y  consists  of  250  acres  of  highly  cultivated  land,  and  is  planted  with 
a choice  selection  of  Ornamental  Nursery  Products,  placing  us  in  a position 
to  handle  complete  plantings  and  fill  orders  of  any  magnitude. 

ROSES.  It  is  important  to  place  orders  at  once,  while  we  have  several 
hundred  thousand  in  choice,  new  and  popular  kinds.  We  are  frequently 
sold  out  of  many  varieties,  causing  annoyance  and  disappointment. 
RHODODENDRONS.  Many  thousands  of  acclimated  plants  in  Hardy 
English  and  American  varieties  are  growing  in  our  nursery. 
EVERGREENS,  CONIFERS  AND  PINES.  More  than  75  acres  of  our 
Nursery  are  planted  with  handsome  specimens  of  these  popular  lawn 
plants. 

HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  PLANTS.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new, 
rare,  and  popular  vaileties  of  these  old-time  favorites  are  growing  In 
many  acres  of  our  nurseiy- 

ORNAMENTAL  SHADE,  WEEPING  AND  STANDARD  TREES.  200,000 
of  these  in  all  kinds  can  be  seen  in  our  nursery.  We  grow  them  for 
every  place  and  purpose.  

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  AND  HEDGE  PLANTS.  We  make  a specialty  of 
them  and  can  do  plantings  or  fill  orders  of  any  size. 

TRAINED.  DWARF  AND  ORDINARY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL 
FRUITS.  We  grow  these  for  all  kinds  of  Orchards. 

HARDY  TRAILING  AND  CLIMBING  VINES.  We  grow  immense  quan- 
tities for  all  kinds  of  plantings. 

BOXWOOD  AND  BAY  TREES  are  one  of  the  many  attractions  of  our 
nursery.  We  carry  many  thousands  of  specimens. 

ENGLISH  POT-GROWN  GRAPE  VINES  for  greenhouse  cultivation. 
BULBS  AND  ROOTS.  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn  flowering. 

LAWN  GRASS  SEED.  Our  Rutherford  Park  Lawn  Mixture  has  given 
satisfaction  everywhere. 

TUBS.  We  manufacture  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Ask  for  special  list. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  give  satisfaction  because  they  possess  the  standard  of 
quality  created  by  the  highest  grade  of  cultivation. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  NO.  105  will  teU.  you 
about  the  above  and  all  our  other  products  for  Lawns  and  Gardens. 
The  General  Supervision  of  Public  Grounds  and  Private  Estates  a Specialty. 
Visitors  to  our  Nurseries  are  Always  Welcome. 

RUTHERFORD  is  the  first  stop  on  the  Main  Line  of  the  Erie  Railroad; 
8 miles  from  New  York  City. 

BOBBINK  & ATKINS. 

Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Planters.  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS 
AND  EVERGREENS 

We  have  an  especially  fine  line  in  the  following  trees. 

Box  Elder  Carolina  Poplar  Silver  Maple 

Green  Ash  Tulip  Poplar  Sugar  Maple 

Our  shrubs  of  the  following  will  be  sure  to  please: 

Pussy  Willow  Spiraea  Van  Houtteii  Japan  Quince 
African  Tamarax  Syringa  (Mock  Orange)  Indian  Currant 

We  have  dozens  of  other  sorts  of  both  trees  and  shrubs.  We  mention 
these  only.  In  vines  we  have  a No.  1 stock  of 

Chinese  Trailing  Honey  Suckle  Chi.  White  Wistaria  Am.  Ivy 

Purple  Wistaria  Chi.  Blue  Wistaria  Trumpet  Vine 

Thousands  of  Dahlias  and  Cannas,  Iris,  Phlox,  etc. 

Our  line  is  complete  and  the  quality  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  We 
make  the  right  kind  of  prices  too. 

Besides  our  line  of  nursery  grown  stock,  we  have  a chain  of  collectors 
that  can  get  almost  any  native  tree,  shrub,  perennial,  bulb,  fern  or  orchid.  Last 
year  we  supplied  our  customers  with  over  half  million  perennials  alone, 
and  several  car  loads  of  large  ornamentals.  We  pleased  them— we  can  please 
you.  Let  us  quote  on  your  wants. 

HOPEDALE  NURSERIES,  Hopedale,  III.  (Wholesale  Dept.) 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Need  to  Know 

The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries, 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled. 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it. 

$1.00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

FAIRCHILD  SONS 

702  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  READ  THIS 


if  you  are  a “dyed-in-the- 
wool”  sticker  for  a few 
of  the  “old  time”  vari- 
ties  grown  near  you.  But  if  you  require  the  best  the  WORLD’S 
MARKETS  afford  it  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  us. 

DIRECT  IMPORTATIONS  ALLY^SELe'ctId  ^of  leading  Euro- 


pean and  other  foreign  specialists: 
duced  by  America’s  experts. 


And  domestic  stock  as  pro- 


HARDY  HYBRID  RHODODENDRONS,  greens.  Hardy 

Perennials,  Deciduous  Trees,  XX  Shrubbery,  Bay  Trees  and  other 
formal  specimens.  In  short  “EVERYTHING  WORTH  PLANTING”  in 
Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Country  Estates. 


RHODODENDRON  MAXIMUM  and  Kslmia  Latifolia  in  car  lots  at  special 
prices.  DON’T  WAIT  until  the  SPRING  RUSH  is  on,  but  let  us  make 
reservations  of  your  requirements  NOW.  Send  j or  Catalog. 


F.  W.  Kelsey  Nursery  Co. 

150  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

A Shnple  System  of  Keefing  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments., 

Lot  owners,  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 


Specimen  Paces  Sent  on  Appucation 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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Play  Ground  Parks  and  Buildings 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  rapid  development  of  play- 
ground parks  and  recreation  buildings,  and  it  is  clear  that, 
as  is  said,  they  quite  evidently  fill  a long-felt  want.  The 
audience  buildings  are  becoming  very  popular,  and  are 
used  not  only  for  public  lectures  and  such  entertainments, 
but  in  many  places  they  are  in  demand  for  private  par- 
ties, young  folks’  meetings  and  for  other  such  uses.  In 
Chicago  arrangements  can  be  made  for  special  uses,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  prior  demands,  and  this  will  tend  to 
develop  the  advantages  of  such  a gathering  center,  and 
inevitabljr  promote  a higher  life  in  neighborhoods  not 
hitherto  accustomed  to  such  opportunities.  The  larger 
cities  can  very  well  afford  to  be  liberal  in  their  expendi- 
tures for  such  public  benefits. 

Ng  Ng 

“Spray  Early  and  Often” 

Not  the  least  of  the  wise  suggestions  for  the  coming- 
spring  is  that  of  considering  the  question  of  spraying-  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  a check  on  the  horde  of  noxious  in- 
sects which  will  be  here,  there  and  practically  everywhere, 
before  one  scarcely  realizes  it.  The  numerous  catalogues, 
and  instructions  given  therein  on  this  important  subject, 
should  not  be  passed  over  lightly  by  any  one  indulging 
in  a garden  or  possessing  home  grounds  for  the  difference 
between  a sprayed  area  and  one  unsprayed  is  so  great, 
that  if  not  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject,  this  year,  if  one 
has  anything  left  by  fall,  spraying  will  certainly  be  tried 
next.  All  the  state  agricultural  stations  issue,  annually, 
a pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  spraying,  and  as  the  in- 
formation given  should  be  necessarily  reliable,  we  ad- 
vise all  those  interested  to  secure  one  before  spraying  opera- 
tions begin  in  earnest. 

Vgg  Ng 

Improvement  of  the  Country  Cemetery 

The  improvement  and  care  of  the  small  country  cem- 
etery has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  con- 
fronting the  enthusiastic  improvement  worker.  How  to 
start  impiovement  and  then  how  to  carry  it  on,  have 
been  discouraging  altogether  to  most  improvers'  minds. 
.\nd  yet  quite  frequently  we  come  across  instances  where 
success  has  attended  well  defined  efforts:  and  we  believe 
that  still  more  success  would  result,  were  it  possible  to 
enlist  the  right  sort  of  enthusiasm  in  the  work.  Quite 
recently  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a case  in  Kansas 
where  the  village  cemetery,  very  old  in  years,  had  been 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  a perfect  wilderness.  Some 
seven  years  ago,  these  shocking  conditions  appealed  to 
certain  citizens,  who  recognizing  the  fact  that  “it  is  nevei* 
too  late  to  menu,  reorganized,  as  it  were,  the  cemetery 
association  and  started  to  clean  up  and  create  a present- 
able burial  ground.  A steady  improvement  has  taken 
place,  year  by  year:  a gardener  has  been  employed  to  take 
care  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  season,  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  little  eight-acre  plot  is  encumbered  by 
a legal  provisio  which  prevents  the  full  development  of 
the  tract,  there  is  still  spirit  enough  left  in  the  citizens 
now  taking  care  of  it,  to  make  an  effort  to  lift  the  em- 
bargo and  so  continue  the  good  work  begun  years  ago. 
It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  personal  equation 
has  much  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  the  country 


cemetery,  and  surely  there  must  be  some  in  every  com- 
munity who  only  need  a stimulating  influence  to  enlist 
their  services  in  such  a beneficial  work  as  the  beauti- 
fying of  “God’s  Acre.” 

Some  Vital  Legislative  Questions 

Among  the  important  matters  of  general  interest  now 
liefore  the  American  people,  there  are  three  which  will 
require  prompt  and  persistent  attention  in  order  that  the 
good  which  they  mean  may  not  be  neutralized.  It  is  this 
point  of  view  which  must  be  our  excuse  for  inviting  our 
readers’  consideration  through  these  columns.  They  are 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  second-class  postal  rate  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  such  periodicals:  the  Parcels 
Post  and  the  federal  and  state  legislation  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls.  In  relation  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  second-class  postal  rate  there  appears  to 
be  in  Washington,  from  President  Taft  down,  a deter- 
mined intention  to  secure  an  increase,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  evidence  that  no  actual  loss  is  entailed  upon  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  the  transportation  of  this  class 
of  mail,  while  on  the  contrary,  it  is  known  to  increase,  to 
a very  large  extent,  the  first  class  receipts.  But  there  has 
been  proven  against  the  Post  Office  Department  a de- 
plorable lack  of  business  system,  due,  very  probably,  to 
the  political  caldron  constantly  simmering  therein.  Con- 
gress has  made  certain  futile  efforts  to  inaugurate  a busi- 
ness reform,  but  up  to  date  of  little  avail,  and  it  would 
certainly  appear  that  before  any  change  in  rates  is  put 
into  effect,  an  overhauling  of  the  department  should  be 
made,  when  reliable  facts  and  figures  should  be  available 
upon  which  to  base  equitable  figures.  While  arguments 
are  being  disseminated  to  the  effect  that  any  increase  in 
the  postage  rate  will  only  reduce  the  profits  of  the  pub- 
lishers, the  American  people  have  surely  had  experience 
enough  to  show  them  ffiat  in  the  final  analysis  they  al- 
ways foot  the  bills.  In  this  case  it  behooves  CA-ery  citi- 
zen to  get  into  communication  with  his  representatives 
in  Congress,  and  to  insist  upon  his  voting  for  reform  of 
business  methods  in  the  Post  Office  Departn-ient  before 
the  question  of  increase  in  rates  is  taken  up.  The  next 
issue  is  the  Parcels  Post,  which  is  such  a boon  in  other 
countries,  but  which  is  denied  to  our  own  citizens  because 
of  the  possible  injury  to  certain  interests,  the  most  em- 
phasized being  the  e.xpress  companies  and  the  country 
store-keeper.  If  the  axiom:  “The  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,”  has  any^  value  at  all,  the  interests  so 
carefully  considered  by  our  governing  agencies  have  no 
standing:  and  considering  that  the  country  merchant  is 
also  in  the  great  minority,  why  should  he  be  considered 
as  against  the  good  of  the  majority?  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  very  clearly  shown  that  he  will  be  injured  at 
all:  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  zeal  in  opposition  is  a 
mistaken  one.  This  is  then  another  profitable  direction 
in  which  our  readers  may  profitably  exercise  themselves 
in  an  appeal  to  their  congressmen.  As  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  Niagara  Falls,  this  is  a matter  of  world-wide  in- 
terest, and  the  American  Civic  Association,  which  has  been 
jealously  guarding  this  natural  wonder,  has  recently  issued 
a circular  urging  immediate  help.  The  Burton  bill,  which 
expires  by  limitation  on  June  39.  1911,  should  be  extended 
to  the  limit  of  the  “Waterways  Treaty”  with  Canada,  and 
everybody  should  urge  upon  senators  and  congressmen 
in  Washington  the  immediate  passage  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  143  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls. 
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CONTINUED  PROGRESS  OF  CHICAGO  PLAY  PARKS 


The  annual  report  for  the  forty-first 
year  of  the  corporate  life  of  the  South 
Park  Commissioners  of  Chicago,  just 
issued,  shows  a steady-  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  enlarged  park  sys- 
tem and  a gratifying  increase  in  the 
patronage  of  the  parks. 

The  intreas'e  has  been  pronounced  in 
the  older  and  larger  recreation  areas 
around  which  there  has  been  a rapid 
growth  in  population,  as  well  as  in  the 
new  parks,  most  of  which  have  been  in 
operation  five  years.  Half  a decade  may 
be  regarded  as  a sufficient  period  of 
time  to  test  the  practical  value  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  new  parks.  Sta- 
tistics gathered  from  year  to  year  per- 
mit neither  doubt  of  the  civic  value  nor 
of  the  popularity  of  the  field  houses, 
g3nnnasia,  athletic  fields,  swimming 
pools  and  playgrounds.  Each  year's  ex- 
perience has  made  it  possible  to  im- 
prove the  service  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  new  parks  as  agents  for 
providing  healthful  amusement,  social 
recreation  and  certain  education  op- 
portunities for  the  people  livin.g  near 
them. 

During  the  year  covered  in  this  re- 
port a notable  improvement  was  made 
in  the  employment  of  field  house  di- 
rectors to  provide  trained  and  intelligent 
supervision  and  guidance  of  the  social 
activities  in  the  field  houses.  From  the 
first  athletic  instructors  have  been  em- 
ployed. They  have  supervised  the  ath- 
letic fields  and  gymnasia,  have  given 
instructions  to  participants  in  sports 
and  games,  and,  through  field  meets, 
tournaments  and  league  contests'  in  the 
various  games,  have  brought  the  physical 
phase  of  the  park  work  to  a high  degree 
of  efficiency.  But  social  activites  before 
the  last  year  had  been  left  largely  un- 
guided. The  assembly  rooms  and  club 
rooms  in  s'ome  cases  were  not  used  to 
their  full  capacity. 

For  field  house  director  in  each  of  the 
ten  new  parks  a man  of  refinement, 
education,  initiative  and  social  training 
has  been  chosen.  A marked  improve- 
ment has  been  brought  about  by  the 
activity  and  intelligence  of  the  new  em- 
ployes, especially  in  parks  in  congested 
districts,  where  the  need  of  direction  in 
social  activities  was  most  pironounced. 


As  an  example,  good  results  have  been 
noticed  in  a park  surrounded  by  resi- 
dents who  were  slow  to  appreciate  the 
opportunities  afforded,  except  the  bath- 
ing facilities.  Study  of  the  customs  and 
mode  of  life  of  these  people  enabled  the 
director  to  promote  various  movements 
which  stimulated  the  use  of  all  park 
facilities.  Once  comprehended,  the 
knowledge  of  the  various  advantages 
afforded  spread  rapidl.v.  The  park  is 
now  filling  its  place  as  a neighborhood 
center  and  supplying  to  the  community 
wholesome  physical  and  socal  recrea- 
tion and  an  educational  stimulus. 

Tn  another  instance,  the  assembly  hall 
and  club  rooms  were  not  being  used 
sufficiently.  After  consulting  with  cler- 
.gymen.  school  teachers  and  leading  citi- 
7ens  of  the  neighborhood,  the  field  house 
director  e.stabli.shed  “A  Pleasant  Sunday 
Afternoon,”  at  which  musical  entertain- 
ment furnished  by  amateurs  and  an  ad- 
dress by  a volunteer  of  merit,  were 
offered.  This  supplied  a needed  recrea- 
tion in  the  neighborhood,  where  ques- 
tionable amusements  were  the  only 
available  attractions  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  weekly  rest  day.  Tt  met  with  im- 
mediate favor.  It  was'  the  beginning  of 
social  movements  which  have  brought 
the  us'e  of  assembly  hall  and  club  rooms 
in  this  park  up  to  within  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  possibilities. 

Five  years’  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  field  house  and  gym- 
nasium facilities  provided  in  the  new 
parks,  so  far  from  being  too  elaborate 
as  was  'first  predicted  by  some  adverse 
critics  of  the  new  venture,  in  most 
cases  are  inadequate  to  meet  demands. 
Plans  adopted  for  the  buildings  in  the 
new  park  bounded  by  Forty-fifth  street 
and  Forty-sixth  place,  Princeton  avenue 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will 
provide  a recreation  plant  larger  than 
in  any  other  park.  Not  only  the  size 
will  be  increased,  but  the  quality  of  the 
construction  will  be  improved.  This 
park  embraces  ten  acres  in  the  heart  of 
a thickly  populated  district  just  east  of 
the  stock  yards.  The  building  for  the 
men’s'  and  women’s  gymnasia  and  shower 
baths,  and  that  for  the  club  rooms,  read- 
ing room,  lunch  room  and  assembly 
hall,  will  surround  an  inner  court  110 


by  116  feet  in  size.  On  three  sides  of 
this  court  will  be  a pergola  covering  a 
broad  walk.  The  center  of  the  court 
will  be  a garden.  This  attractive  fea- 
ture, removed  from  the  portions  of  the 
park  devoted  to  youthful  activities,  is 
provided  for  elderly  persons,  who  seek 
and  require  peaceful  surroundings'  that 
they  may  rest. 

The  building  for  the  showers  and 
gymnasia  will  bound  the  north,  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  court,  and  the 
building  for  the  assembly  hall,  club 
rooms,  reading  room  and  lunch  room 
will  be  erected  on  the  south  side.  These 
buildings  will  have  solid  concrete  walls 
interlined  with  tile,  and  tile  roofs.  The 
swimming  pool  will  be  south  of  the 
main  group  of  buildings.  There  will  be 
a separate  building  for  dressing  booths. 

Each  gymnasium  will  be  fifty  by 
ei.ghty  feet  in  ground  measure  and 
twentv  feet  to  the  rafters,  which  is 
larger  than  in  any  other  park.  The 
walls  will  be  of  terra  cotta  and  the 
floors  of  maple.  There  will  be  a bal- 
cony for  spectators  at  games,  and  a full 
equipment  of  apparatus.  Each  locker 
room  will  be  forty-three  by  fifty-six  feet 
in  size.  The  shower  rooms  will  be 
larger  than  elsewhere,  and  more  s'ub- 
stantially  finished.  For  women  there 
will  be  twenty-eight  private  showers, 
each  with  a dressing  room  with  locked 
door  attached.  For  the  men  there  will 
be  fifteen  private  and  twenty-three  open 
showers.  Both  shower  rooms  will  be 
finished  in  marble  and  terra  cotta. 

I'he  main  building,  in  which  the  as- 
sembly hall  and  its  accompanying  fea- 
tures will  be  located,  will  be  eighty 
by  one  hundred  feet  in  ground  meas- 
ure and  two  stories  high.  On  the  first 
floor  will  be  a large  entrance  hall, 
tw'enty-eight  by  sixty  feet  in  size, 
from  which  ornamental  iron  stairways 
will  lead  to  the  assembly  hall  and  club 
rooms  above.  The  entrance  hall  will 
be  finished  in  marble.  On  one  side 
will  be  the  lunch  room  and  kitchen, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  reading 
room,  where  a branch  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  w'ill  be  established  and 
maintained. 

I'he  assembly  hall  will  be  fifty  by 
eighty  feet  in  size  with  a stage  twelve 
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by  fift}-  feet.  This  is  the  largest  as- 
sembb"  hall  in  the  park  system.  The 
two  club  rooms  will  be  each  nineteen 
feet,  eight  inches,  by  twenty  feet  in 
size. 

The  swimming  pool,  varying  in 
depth  from  one  foot  to  eight  feet,  will 
be  60  by  150  feet  in  surface  area,  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete  and 
lined  with  enamel  tile.  The  building 
for  dressing  booths  will  be  roofed  and 
will  provide  two  hundred  booths. 

Athletic  fields  for  both  sexes,  a 
playground  for  children  and  a big  field 
for  baseball  and  football  games  and 
skating  will  be  provided.  In  each  ath- 
letic field  there  will  be  a concrete 
grand  stand  for  spectators. 

Urgent  demand  for  more  ample 
bathing  facilities  at  Mark  White 
Square,  bounded  by  Twenty-ninth 
Thirtieth,  Halsted  and  Poplar  streets, 
has  been  met  by  the  construction  of 
two  additions  to  the  recreation  build- 
ing to  be  used  as  shower  rooms.  They 
have  marble  floors,  walls  and  both  par- 
titions of  marble  and  sanitary  glass,  and 
the  best  of  plumbing  fixtures.  There  are 
sixteen  open  and  eight  private  showers 
for  men  and  ten  open  and  fourteen  pri- 
vate showers  for  women.  A total  of 
102,488  baths  were  given  in  the 
shower  rooms  of  this  park  during  the 
year,  although  during  October,  No- 
vember and  December  the  showers 
were  closed  on  account  of  reconstruc- 
tion work. 

The  park  system  was  increased  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  selection  of  a 
tract  of  a little  more  than  twenty 
acres  between  Ninetieth  and  Ninety- 
first  streets,  and  St.  Lawrence  and 
South  Park  avenues.  It  lies  in  the 
heart  of  a district  destined  to  be  a 
great  industrial  community.  The  land 
was  acquired  when  it  could  be  bought 
cheaply  to  meet  future  needs.  It  ad- 
joins Burnside. 

A new  administration  building, 
which  provides  adequate  office  room 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
South  Park  Commissioners,  was  one 
of  the  important  features  of  the 
year’s  work.  Since  1902  the  total 
area  of  the  south  parks  and  boule- 
vards has  increased  from  1,535.14  to 
2,494.59  acres,  or  more  than  62.5  per 
cent.  The  number  of  parks  and 
squares  has  been  increased  from  six 
to  twenty-four,  or  300  per  cent;  and 
of  the  six  parks  controlled  in  1902, 
the  area  of  Grant  park  has  been  in- 
creased from  74.88  to  205.14  acres; 
and  of  McKinley  park  from  34.33  to 
74.88  acres.  The  mileage  of  boule- 
vards under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commissioners  has  been  increased 
from  17,28  to  32.98  miles,  or  90.8  per 


cent.  The  increase  in  administrative 
work  is  far  greater  than  the  increase 
in  acreage  would  indicate,  owing  to 
the  extensive  development  of  the  new 
ideas  of  park  efficiency. 

After  securing  expert  advice  and 
obtaining  estimates  on  the  cost  of  re- 
constructing the  old  building,  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  decided 
the  economical  course  was  to  build  a 
new  headquarters  of  substantial  and 
durable  construction,  and  of  sufficient 
size  to  take  care  of  imperatively 
needed  present  requirements  and  of 
future  development.  Accordingly  plans 
were  prepared,  specifications  written  and 
a contract  was  let  August  6,  1909.  The 
building,  now  complete,  is  of  concrete, 
one  story  high  and  of  rough  exterior 
finish. 

Statistics  covering  the  facilities  for 
physical  and  social  recreation,  pub- 
lished in  this  report,  indicate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  administrative  work  in  the 
enlarged  park  system  and  the  part 
which  the  parks  have  come  to  play 
in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  place 
they  fill  as  playgrounds,  for  all  sports 
in  all  seasons,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  maintained  during 
the  year  two  golf  courses;  198  tennis 
courts,  of  which  148  were  equipped 
with  nets;  thirty- two  baseball  dia- 
monds; twenty-five  football  fields; 
eleven  swimming  pools  and  one  lake 
bathing  beach;  sixteen  wading  pools; 
twenty  indoor  gymnasia ; twenty-two 
outdoor  gymnasia  and  athletic  fields; 
twelve  children’s  playgrounds,  and 
thirteen  sand  courts.  For  winter 
sports  there  were  nineteen  skating 
ponds  covering  eighty-six  acres;  three 
curling  rinks;  one  hockey  rink  and 
one  ice-speeding  course.  Two  roque 
courts,  an  archery  range  and  a bait- 
casting pool  were  maintained  in 
Washington  park.  The  yacht  harbor 
in  Jackson  Park  was  occupied  to  its 
capacity  by  pleasure  boats. 

On  the  two  golf  courses  336,000 
games  were  played.  In  one  day  1,400 
persons  played  over  the  eighteen  hole 
course. 

In  the  new  parks,  where  it  has  been 
possible  to  keep  count  of  patronage, 
there  were  1,943,228  users  of  the  out- 
door gymnasia  and  302,222  of  the  in- 
door gymnasia;  1,212,421  baths  were 
given  in  the  shower  rooms  and  758,- 
149  in  the  swimming  pools  and  bath- 
ing beach. 

In  the  ten  assembly  lialls  in  the  new 
parks  which  were  used  for  lectures, 
dances,  dramatic  performances  and 
similar  entertainments,  246,660  per- 
sons gathered  during  the  year.  The 
twenty-two  club  rooms,  used  for  so- 
cial meetings,  acscommodated  41,701 


persons.  The  ten  reading  rooms  ac- 
commodated 637,683  persons. 

All  these  specified  uses  of  the  park 
facilities  were  in  addition  to  those 
who  rode  and  drove  on  the  boulevards 
and  drives,  the  crowds  which  gathered 
as  spectators  of  games,  and  the  great 
number  of  persons  who  went  to  the 
park  for  a day  in  the  open  air,  to  re- 
fresh themselves  on  the  lawns,  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  the  landscape  and 
floral  displays,  row  on  the  lagoons,  or 
ride  in  the  launches. 

Management  of  the  park  refectory 
service,  which  is  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  the  South  Park  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  operation  of  the  ice 
cream  factory,  and  of  laundries  in  the 
new  parks,  which  wash  the  bathing 
suits  and  towels  supplied  free  to  all 
applicants,  form  important  features  of 
the  administrative  work.  The  boat 
service  also  is  conducted  by  the  South 
Park  Commissioners.  There  are  no 
concessions  in  the  south  parks. 

In  the  laundries  in  the  new  parks 
2,879,030  pieces  were  laundred  at  a 
considerable  saving  over  the  cost  of 
having  the  work  done  in  commercial 
laundries.  The  nursery  conducted  in 
Marquette  park,  where  all  of  the 
shrubs  and  many  of  the  trees  used  in 
the  new  planting  were  propagated, 
showed  a saving  for  the  year  of  $19,- 
402.10  over  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
stock  from  commercial  nurseries.  The 
refectories  and  lunch  counters  were 
conducted  to  serve  the  public  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices  without  seek- 
ing a profit.  At  all  of  the  lunch  coun- 
ters the  certified  milk  prepared  by 
the  Milk  Commission  of  Chicago  was 
kept  for  sale  at  two  cents  an  half- 
pint bottle.  There  were  221,309  bottles 
sold. 

Reclamation  of  submerged  land  in 
Grand  park  was  completed  so  far  . as 
is  provided  for  in  the  plans  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  South  Park 
Commissioners. 

Important  litigation  involving  this 
park  was  begun.  A.  Montgomery 
Ward  obtained  a decision  from  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  holding  that 
on  account  of  the  conditions  of  the 
original  dedication  of  the  lake  front 
by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal 
trustees  no  building  may  be  erected 
in  Grant  park. 

Considerable  rebuilding  and  repair- 
ing of  boulevard  roadways  was  made 
necessary,  as  in  the  past,  by  the  wear 
of  automobile  traffic.  Progress  in  the 
development  of  an  automobile-proof 
pavement  has  been  more  satisfactory. 
The  latest  improvement  is  the  use  of 
asphaltic  concrete  two  inches  thick  as 
a surface.  Asphaltic  concrete  consists 
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of  crushed  limestone  and  torpedo 
gravel,  mixed  and  heated  in  a revolv- 
ing cylinder  and,  while  hot,  combined 
with  liquid  asphalt.  When  thorough- 
ly mixed  it  is  spread  over  the  drive- 
way, rolled  and  surfaced  with  a thin 
mopping  of  asphalt,  over  which  is 
spread  fine  crushed  granite.  Only 
enough  asphalt  is  used  to  cement  the 
particles  of  stone  together.  The  re- 
sult is  a pavement  having  the  appear- 
ance of  macadam,  yet  one  that  so  far 
has  been  proof  against  disintegration 
by  the  friction  and  suction  of  auto- 
mobile tires. 

Most  of  the  repairing  and  repaving 
have  been  done  by  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  at  a considerably  less 
cost  than  under  contract. 

Extensive  improvements  in  the 
plantation  in  Washington  park  were 
made,  40,863  trees  and  shrubs  being 
set  out,  adding  two  and ' thirteen-hun- 
dredths acres  to  the  areat  of  planta- 
tion in  this  park.  This  was  a .step 
taken,  in  the  interest  of  the  future. 


Consul  Rufus  Fleming  at  Edin- 
burgh, makes  a recent  report  on  the 
experience  with  various  forms  of  tar 
macadam  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  Edinburgh  county  road  survey- 
or gives  the  results  of  his  observations 
in  England  and  his  experience  in 
Scotland  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
tar  and  pitch  as  binding  materials  for 
stones  used  in  making  and  repairing 
roads.  The  four  methods  of  applying 
tar  considered  are:  (1)  Tar  spraying, 
(2)  tar  macadam,  (3)  pitch  grouting, 
(4)  tar  matrix. 

The  above  methods  and  cost  per 
superficial  yard  over  ordinary  macad- 
am, detailed  by  the  county  road  sur- 
veyor, are  here  summarized: 

Tar  Spraying. — It  is  essential  that  ali 
dust  and  caked  mud  be  removed  from  the 
road  before  the  liquid  is  applied.  After 
tarring,  a slight  sprinkling  of  whinstone 
screenings  is  spread  over  the  surface.  Hand 
tar  spraying  is  considered  superior  to  ma- 
chines, although  it  costs  slightly  more  and 
takes  longer.  In  this  process  tar  is  not 
so  much  a binder  as  a waterproof  protec- 
tion to  the  road  surface.  It  is  soon  worn 
away,  however,  and  when  broken  up  the 
road  is  thrown  into  an  uneven  and  dirty 
condition.  It  is  now  admitted  that  tar 
spraying  lasts  only  for  one  season.  The 
life  of  a road  subjected  to  much  fast  mo- 
tor-car  traffic  is  increased  by  15  to  20 
per  cent  when  tar  sprayed.  One  of  the 
main  thoroughfares  in  'Edinburgh  County 
costs  on  an  average  $1,460  per  mile  per,  an- 
num to  maintain  as  at  present.  If  tar 
sprayed  its  whole  width  the  cost  would 
be  $1,800  per  mile,  after  allowing  for  the 
increased  life  of  the  road,  as  above  indi- 
cated. 

Tar  spraying  is  most  suitable  for  country 
roads  where  expenditure  is  llm.ited,  and 


New  trees  were  planted  which  will 
take  the  place  of  trees  now  reaching 
old  age  and  destined  in  a few  years 
to  die  out.  The  new  shrubbery  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
in  various  portions  of  the  park.  Steps 
were  authorized  at  the  same  time  for 
work  to  preserve  old  trees  of  long 
lived  varieties,  which  are  good  for 
many  years,  if  properly  cared  for. 
Some  of  these  veterans  are  showing 
the  effects  of  lack  of  food,  the  soil 
of  Washington  park  being  deficient 
in  nourishment.  Composted  soil  will 
be  deposited  near  such  trees,  where 
it  can  be  reached  easily  by  the  roots 
and  supply  the  needed  nourishment. 
A similar  work  of  preservation  will  be 
carried  on  in  Jackson  park  and  along 
the  older  boulevards. 

The  total  expenditures  for  park  op- 
erations for  the  year  amounted  to 
$1,036,920. 

The  repair  shops  and  store  rooms 
were  remodeled  and  re-equipped.  The 
area  occupied  by  these  buildings  is 


although  .tarring  the  entire  surface  wo.uld 
be  preferable,  a width  of  10  to  12  feet  in 
the  center  would  accommodate  motors  and 
protect  the  metal  bed,  allowing  at  least 
double  the  length  being  sprayed,  and  leav- 
ing the  sides  with  a better  foothold  for 
horses  during  frost. 

Tar  Macadam. — This  consists  of  thorough- 
ly mixing  the  stone  with  tar  and  pitch  pre- 
vious to  its  being  laid  on  the  highway. 
All  stones  should  be  dry,  which  necessi- 
tates preparation  of  the  materiai  under  a 
covered  structure.  Tarring  may  be  done  by 
hand  or.  machinery.  It  is  usual  to  allow 
the  material  to  lie  in  heaps  one  to  three 
weeks  to  mature  before  applying.  The 
coatings  are  applied  in  three  iayers  of  2% 
and  1%  inches  and  % inch  stone,  roiied 
separately,  and  finished  with  a thin  layer 
of  fine  dry  screenings.  Tar  macadam  roads 
are  easily  cleaned,  and  the  cost'  of  main- 
tenance on  an  average  of  years  is  less  than 
ordinary  macadam.  It  is  siippery  during 
frost  and  unsafe  on  gradients  steeper  than 
1 to  20.  Under  very  heavy  traffic  it  loses 
its  bituminous  surface  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  top  layer  becomes  separated  from 
that  below.  This  system  involves  a com- 
paratively heavy  initial  expenditure,  and 
its  general  adoption  on  county  roads  would 
appear  to  be  impracticable. 

Pitch  Grouting, — This  consists  of  applica- 
tion to  a scarified  road,  roiied  smooth,  of 
a S to  4 inch  coat  of  whinstone  metal,  con- 
solidated in  a dry  state,  after  which  boil- 
ing pitch  and  tar  is  poured  into  the  joints, 
sprinkled  with  small  whinstone  or  limestone 
gravel,  and  rolled  until  thoroughiy  hard. 
The  composition  is  made  up  as  foliows; 
Pitch  (best  coal  tar),  1,100  pounds;  re- 
fined tar,  heavy  bodied,  800  pounds;  creo- 
sote oil,  100  pounds;  total,  2,000  pounds. 
The  mixture  is  applied  to  the  roads  at 
boiling  point  with  spray  cans,  whinstone 
chips  are  immediate  applied,  and  rolling  at 
once  undertaken.  This  composition  is  of  a 
quick-setting  nature,  but  retains  consider- 
able viscosity.  The  surface  must  be  thor- 
oughly dry  before  it  is  applied.  The  sur- 
face is  smooth,  but  not  slippery.  The  traf- 
fic is  carried  on  the  metal  and  not  on  the 
tar,  as  is  the  case  with  dry  macadam,  tar 
painting,  or  tar  matrix.  This  is  regarded  as 
the  best  system  for  tarring  country  roads. 


184  by  528  feet,  just  west  of  Cottage 
Grove  avenue  extending  south  from 
Fifty-eighth  street.  The  plant  con- 
sists of  three  lines  of  brick  buildings, 
one  story  high  and  forty  feet  wide, 
with  two  thirty-foot  driveways  sepa- 
rating them.  The  roofs  of  the  work 
shops  and  part  of  the  store  rooms 
are  of  the  saw-tooth  patern,  giving 
excellent  light  from  the  north.  Else- 
where the  regular  hip  roof  is  used, 
covered  with  slate.  The  floor  area  of 
all  the  buildings  totals  57,330  square 
feet,  equalling  one  and  three-tenths 
acres.  They  are  used  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes:  For  store  rooms  for 
all  small  supplies,  and  for  lumber, 
coal,  steamrollers,  hose,  plows,  carts, 
stoves  and  other  materials  and  im- 
plements; a machine  shop,  a black- 
smith shop,  a carpenter  shop,  a paint 
shop  with  varnish  room,  plumber’s 
and  pipe-fitter’s  shops,  electrician’s 
shop,  cement  working  room,  boat 
storage,  iron  room,  ice  cream  factory, 
and  garage. 

BRITAIN 

Tar  Matrix. — There  are  three  methods 
of  applying  tar  matrix.  It  is  usual  to 
slightly  scarify  the  existing  road  surface. 
The  first  is  to  spread  a layer  of  small 
gravel,  previously  tarred,  to  a depth  of 
1 inch  to  1%  inches,  on  which  is  laid  ordi- 
nary road  metal.  This  is  rolled  until  the- 
matrix  is  forced  to  the  surface.  In  the 
second  the  road  metal  is  spread  first  and 
well  rolled  in  the  dry  state  before  the  ma- 
trix, composed  of  tarred  materials  up  to 
1 inch  in  size  and  to  the  foregoing  depth, 
is  applied.  This  is  rolled  until  the  inter- 
stices are  filled  with  the  matrix  and  a 
smooth  surface  has  been  obtained.  A thin, 
finishing  coat  of  finer  tarred  materials  is- 
usually  applied,  sprinkled  with  dry  sand 
or  chippings,  and  rolled  until  thoroughly 
hard.  The  third  or  Gladwell  system  is  a 
combination  of  the  first  two,  having  a 
matrix  both  above  and  below  the  metal. 

Rocmac. — Roads  made  on  the  rocmao  sys- 
tem are  claimed  to  be  dustless,  water- 
proof, economical,  durable,  and  nonslippery. 
The  solution  is  a chemical  composition, 
made  under  pressure,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  silicate  of  soda  and  sugar.  The 
solution  is  mixed  with  a high-class  $4 -inch 
limestone  and  gravel  free  from  impurities. 
This  is  laid  about  1 inch  to  1%  inches- 
deep  on  the  road  surface,  which  has  been 
slightly  scarified.  On  this  is  spread  the 
ordinary  macadam  metal,  about  3 inches- 
thick,  and  thoroughly  rolled  until  the  ma- 
trix entirely  fills  the  interstices  and  epmes- 
to  the  surface.  Owing  to  the  simple  prep- 
aration of  the  matrix  and  small  plant  re- 
quired, the  work  can  be  undertaken  by 
ordinary  workmen,  but  experiments  have 
proved  it  expensive  compared  with  pitch 
grouting. 

In  Scotland,  as  well  as  England,  county 
road  boards  that  have  experimented  with 
tar  macadam  in  constructing  new  roads 
and  maintenance  of  old  have  practically 
abandoned  it,  the  cost  being  prohibitive. 
Tar  spraying  of  10  to  12  feet  in  the  center 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  limit  of  eco- 
nomical treatment  of  macadam  roads  in» 
outlying  districts,  and  this  has  been  re- 
stricted to  main  thoroughfares  and  of  vil- 
lage roads.  For  suburban  roads  it  is  like- 
ly that  the  use  of  pitch  grouting  will  in- 
crease. 
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WINNING  MODEL  FOR  CHICAGO  GOETHE  MONUMENT. 
Hermann  Hahn.  Munich,  Sc. 


SELECTING  GOETHE  MONUMENT  for  CHICAGO  PARK 


The  competition  for  the  Goethe  memorial,  to  be  erected  in 
Chicago,  was  one  of. the  most  carefully  considered  and  well 
planned  of  any  monumental  project  of  recent  years,  and  the 
exhibition  of  all  of  the  models  that  were  submitted  for  this 
memorial  put  on  view  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Jan- 
uary 17,  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  methods.  Every  one  of 
the  models  would  make  a worthy  memorial  for  any  city  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Goethe  Monument 
Association  to  secure  the  erection  of  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  in  other  cities,  the  funds  to  be  raised  by  local  ad- 
mirers of  the  poet.  There  is  already  a sentiment  started  in 
Baltimore  for  the  erection  in  that  city  of  the  model  of  Hans 
Schuler,  the  Baltimore  sculptor,  one  of  the  two  Americans 
who  took  part  in  the  competition 
By  the  careful  planning  of  those  in  charge,  this  monument 
is  the  result  of  a broadly  conceived  international  move- 
ment. Although  the  funds  for  the  monument  were  raised 
in  Chicago,  it  was  felt  that  a commemorative  piece  of 
sculpture  worthy  of  representing  the  German  poet  could 
be  procured  only  by  invoking  the  aid  of  his  compatriots, 
and  the  committee  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  compe- 
tition, as  well  as  the  sculptors  invited  to  compete,  include 
some  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  arts  in  the 
Fatherland.  At  the  outset,  it  was  determined  to  avoid 
the  errors  into  which  former  commissions  had  fallen,  to 
accept  no  replicas  of  other  Goethe  monuments  or  indif- 
ferent portrait  statues,  and  secondly,  not  to  have  a por- 


MODEL FOR  CHICAGO  GOETHE  MONUMENT. 
Othmar  Schimkowitz,  Vienna,  Sc. 


trait  statue  at  all.  This  latter  innovation,  truly  com- 
mendable, was  welcomed  by  the  sculptors  as  releasing 
them  from  the  tranimels  of  costume  and  conventionality 
and  permitting  them  to  give  free  flight  to  their  imagina- 
tion and  their  enthusiasm.  For  the  monument  is  to  rep- 
resent, not  the  poet  himself,  in  his  temporary  human  form, 
but  the  eternal  characteristics  of  his  genius,  an  ideal 
symbolizing  of  his  life  works  in  all  their  influence  and  im- 
portance; in  other  words,  the  “Spirit  of  Goethe.” 

To  secure  these  results,  the  chairman  of  the  jury,  Mr. 
Harry  Rubens,  of  Chicago,  visited  Germany,  consulted 
with  the  most  eminent  authorities,  directors  and  artists, 
and  inspected  many  of  the  most  notable  commemorative 
monuments  both  in  north  and  south  Germany.  The  fol- 
lowing eminent  sculptors,  as  a result  of  these  delibera- 
tions, were  invited  to  compete,  each  one  to  receive  the 
sum  of  $750,  and  the  winner  of  the  competition  to  execute 
the  monument:  Professor  Cipri  Adolph  Bermann,  of 
Munich;  Professor  Hermann  Hahn,  of  Munich;  Anton 
Hanak,  of  Vienna;  Professor  Hugo  Lederer,  of  Berlin; 
Professor  Hubert  Netzer,  of  Munich;  Othmar  Schim- 
kowitz. of  Vienna;  Professor  Georg  B.  W'rba,  of  Dresden; 
Albert  Jaegers,  Suffern,  N.  Y.,  and  Hans  Schuler,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

The  jury  to  decide  this  competitfpn  included  the  follow- 
ing artists  and  laymen:  Ferdinand  von  Miller,  Munich, 
sculptor,  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich;  Louis 


MODEL  FOR  CHICAGO  GOETHE  MONUMENT. 
Hubert  Netzer,  Munich,  Sc. 
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Tuaillon,  Berlin,  sculptor;  Karl  Bit- 
ter, New  York,  sculptor;  Prof.  Fred- 
erick A.  Ohmann,  Vienna,  architect; 

Harry  Rubens,  Chicago,  attorney. 

The  jury  was  in  session  for  two 
days,  and  as  has  already  been  told 
in  these  pages,  selected  the  design 
of  Prof.  Hermann  Hahn,  of  Munich. 

The  successful  design,  which  is  il- 
lustrated herewith,  presents  a figure 
15  feet  high,  of  a lightly  draped 
}roung  man,  who,  with  one  foot  rest- 
ing on  a block  of  marble,  is  holding 
an  eagle  on  his  knee.  Standing  some 
distance  behind  the  pedestal  is  a bust 
of  the  poet.  A quotation  from  the 
poet  is  inscribed  on  the  pedestal: 

"He  took  to  himself  an  eagle’s 
wings.” 

The  model  of  Hans  Schuler  is  one  of  the  most  artistic 
and  pleasing  of  the  group.  The  central  feature  is  a bust 
of  the  poet  on  a simple  pedestal.  A curved  wall  behind 
bears  a large  allegorical  frieze  symbolizing  the  poet’s  life 
and  works,  and  allegorical  features  at  either  end  suggest 
the  character  and  spirit  of  his  poems. 

The  design  of  Othmar  Schinikowitz  is  conceived  on 
somev/hat  the  same  general  lines.  The  central  figure  is  a 
bust  similar  to  Mr.  Schuler's,  but  the  wall  is  closer  to  the 
bust,  and  almost  encircles  it,  the  allegorical  frieze  running 
around  the  entire  wall.  Only  a small  opening  about  the 
size  of  a door  is  left  at  the  front.  On  either  side  of  the 
door,  forming  door  posts,  are  allegorical  reliefs,  seated 
figures  almost  suggestive  of  Sphinxes,  with  great  con- 
ventionalized wings,  rising  up  like  posts  at  the  sides  of  the 
gateway.  With  the  exception  of  this  rather  ponderous 
decoration  at  the  entrance,  this  design  is  one  of  great 
beauty  and  imaginative  feeling. 

Around  the  inside  of  the  circular  wall  of  Mr.  Schim- 
kowitz's  design  are  low  relief  symbolic  groups.  At  either 
side  of  the  entrance  are  intertwined  clusters  of  vines 
growing  up  the  wall  and  hanging  over  the  top.  Other 
than  these  the  wall  bears  no  decorations  on  the  outside. 

Georg  B.  Wrba’s  design  is  one  of  that  finely  architec- 
tural type  of  monumental  relief  that  the  Germans  know 
so  well  how  to  construct.  It  bears  on  subsidiary  pedestals 
two  symbolic  figures  at  either  end  of  the  main  tablet,  and 
a relief  medallion  of  the  poet’s  head  is  set  into  the  center 
of  the  tablet.  It  is  an  admirable  combination  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture. 

Anton  Hanak’s  design  is  a typical 
example  of  the  severely  convention- 
alized Viennese  school,  and  is  a 
somewhat  novel  conception  to  Am- 
erican eyes.  A simple  allegorical 
figure  rises  from  a heavily  conven- 
tionalized and  decorated  shaft.  It 
is  an  interesting  example,  and  might 
tend  to  stimulate  something  of  orig- 
inality in  the  American  sculpture 
if  it  could  be  erected  in  one  of  our 
public  places. 

The  motif  of  Mr.  Hanak’s  design 
is  to  represent  the  Genius  of  Na- 
ture rising  from  a flower,  the  con- 
ventionalized form  of  which  is  repre 
sented  in  the  pedestal. 


MODEL  FOR  CHICAGO  GOETHE  MONUMENT. 
Hans  Schuler,  Baltimore,  Sc. 


The  model  of  Albert  Jaegers  embodies  a central  sym- 
bolic group  placed  in  the  center  of  a fountain  basin. 
Ihe  group  typifies  "Goethe  Prometheus,”  and  portrays  a’ 
nude,  seated,  male  figure  holding  aloft  a lamp  or  funeral 
urn  in  one  hand  and  with  the  other  releasing  spirit  figures 
from  an  enveloping  mantle. 

Hubert  Netzer  of  Munich  conceives  his  monument  as  a 
circular  open  temple  supported  by  ten  fluted  Corinthian 
columns  in  groups  of  two.  In  the  center  is  a votive  urn 
placed  on  a shrine.  Two  low  flights  of  steps  lead  up  to 
the  temple  and  the  structure  is  enclosed  with  an  open 
stone  wall  broken  at  intervals  by  nine  small  pedestals 
bearing  standing  symbolic  figures. 

C.  A.  Berman  of  Munich  conceives  a great  open  plaza, 
surrounded  by  large  and  closely  growing  formal  trees. 
.4  low  enclosing  wall  borders  the  oblong  outline  of  the 
plaza.  It  is  open  at  the  front  and  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  are  reclining  symbolic  figures.  Closing  the  wall 
at  the  rear  is  another  cross  wall,  in  the  center  of  -which 
rises  the  chief  architectural  feature  of  the  monument,  a 
truncated  obelisk  bearing  an  upright,  winged,  symbolic 
figure  rising  with  outstretched  arms  on  a globe. 

Hugo  Lederer’s  model  takes  the  form  of  a massive  cir- 
:ular  temple  with  heavy  projecting  pilasters  at  intervals 
all  around,  and  with  the  heavy  wall  broken  with  four 
narrow  doors.  Inside  are  four  seated  symbolic  groups 
placed  against  the  walls  and  looking  toward  a central 
shrine  or  altar. 

The  models  are  to  be  exhibited  in  other  cities  when 
they  leave  Chicago,  and  it  is  hoped  that  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  their  erection  in  other  cities. 


MODEIT.  FOR  CHICAGO  GOETHE  MEMORIAL. 
Hugo  Lederer,  Sc. 
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CLAIMS  OF  USE  AND  BEAUTY  IN  PARK  SERVICE 


One  of  the  problems  wliicli  is  con- 
fronting park  officials  e\'ery\vhere  in 
America  is  how  best  to  plan  ami  man- 
age them  for  the  greatest  pulilic  good. 
It  is  in  a way  the  interminable  strug- 
gle between  beauty  aiul  utility.  It 
may  be  said  in  a figurative  sort  of 
way  that  man3r  parks  are  too  beauti- 
ful to  be  useful,  while  others  are  too 
useful  to  be  beautiful.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
beautifid  and  useful  in  park  construc- 
tion and  management  largely  because 
of  the  great  di^’ersity  in  the  charac- 
ter and  tastes  of  visitors.  One  person 
goes  to  a park  to  admire  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature,  fine  specimens  of  trees, 
rock  work,  groupings  of  shrulrs,  beds 
and  borders  of  flowers — in  short,  the 
better  results  of  landscape  art  and 
science,  while  another  goes  to  find  a 
comfortable  seat,  in  the  shade  to  read 
the  sporting  page  of  a Sunday  mon- 
strosity— a “newspa])er,”  so-called,  or 
finds  it  a convenient  place  to  stroll 
or  “walk  off”  the  effect  of  a big  din- 
ner or  "night  with  the  boys."  Some 
children  go  into  a park  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  destructiveness,  and  devote 
their  time  and  energies  to  doing  all 
the  damage  they  can  and  escape  the 
policeman,  while  other  children  enjoy 
a romp  on  the  walk  or  lying  down  in 
a quiet  spot  and  reading  books. 

The  location  of  a park  has,  of 
course,  much  to  do  with  its  character. 
Boston  Common  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  Bronx  Park  and  yet  in  most 
parks  there  is  a golden  mean  between 
the  extremes  of  artistic  beauty  and 
practical  utility.  A park  like  Central 
Park,  in  New  York,  which  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  travel  of  thousands  of 
people,  cannot  be  developed  in  the 
same  way  as  a park  miles  away  from 
the  centers  of  population.  In  some 
places  It  seems  absolutely  necessarj^ 
to  sacrifice  beautiful  lawns,  flower 
beds,  shrubs,  etc.,  for  numerous 
walks,  play  grounds,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  get  visit- 
ors enough  to  a remote  park,  no  mat- 
ter how  beautiful  and  attractive  from 
an  artistic  standpoint  it  may  be.  Is 
it  not  the  experience  of  park  officials 
that  few  people  visit  parks  to  see 
nature — no  matter  how  elaborately 
adorned?  Broad  landscape  \-iews  and 
artistic  groupings  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  attract  visitors  as  a whole, 
but  the  individual  elements,  the  trees 
and  plants,  are  as  a rule  neither  no- 
ticed nor  appreciated.  The  indifference 
of  the  public  to  the  minor  details  of 


landscape  art  is  very  discouraging  to 
those  who  are  working  so  hard  and 
making  so  many  sacrifices  to  develop 
a finer  aesthetic  taste  along  the  lines 
of  natural  beauty  among  our  citizens. 

There  is  a growing  disposition  to 
make  a sharper  distinction  between 
parks — that  is  to  say,  broad  areas  of 
land  laid  out  bj'  competent  landscape 
architects,  and  developed  by  trained 
florists  and  foresters,  .and  so-called 
playgrounds,  out-of-door  gymnasiums, 
wading  and  swimming  pools,  baseball 
fields  and  picnic  grounds.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  growing  rivalry  be- 
tween the  park  and  educational  de- 
partments of  maio^  of  our  big  cities 
as  to  which  shall  get  the  appropria- 
tion and  control  the  expenditures  for 
out-door  recreation  grounds,  outside 
the  limits  of  the  big  parks.  It  is  per- 
haps well  that  it  should  lie  so  for 
there  is  a wide  difference  between  the 
management  of  a broad  expanse  of 
land  covered  with  trees,  shrubs,  flow- 
ers and  grass,  and  a play-ground. 

There  can  be  no  (luestion  about 
the  ultimate  good  in  a large  way  of 
every  sort  of  out-door  recreation 


An  important  addition  to  the  park- 
system  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
is  likely  to  follow  the  offer  of  Miss 
Ida  M.  Haynes  of  Tilton.  N.  H.,  to 
give  to  the  state  through  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission  eighty-five 
acres  of  land  on  Bullocks  Cove  for 
park  purposes.  The  land  is  located 
about  five  miles  south  of  the  center 
of  the  city  of  Providence  and  will 
probabh-  be  included  in  the  property- 
acquired  for  the  Barrington  Parkway. 


It  appears  that  the  idea  of  making 
over  the  natural  conditions  of  land 
devoted  to  a park  is  not  a new  one. 
Many  years  ago  a writer  in  Garden 
and  Forest  said: 

"The  care  and  satisfactory  manage- 
ment and  maintenance  of  public 
grounds  is  a more  difficult  work  than 
their  construction.  The  general  de- 
sign of  the  improvement  may  be 
clearly^  imprinted  on  the  grounds,  the 
controlling  motive  may  be  apparent, 
the  beauty  beginning  to  develop  be 
aijpreciated,  and  it  becomes  a popu- 
lar resort  for  the  recreation  it  was  in- 


and  any"  comparison  of  the  relative 
values  of  parks,  and  their  modern 
adjuncts  in  the  form  of  ]niblic  baths 
and  the  like  would  be  futile,  and  yet 
it  is  well  to  l)e;ir  in  mind  that  the 
original  attd  Iiroader  idea  of  a park  is 
that  of  ;tn  ideal  place  of  temporary 
sojourn  by  the  e.xhatistcd  dweller 
amid  the  artificiality  of  modern  cities. 
It  should  be  a place  of  communion  with 
nature  and  nature’s'  God — a return  to 
ideal  itrimitive  conditiotis  made  other- 
wise impossible  by  the  stress  of  modern 
civilization — an  ideal  park  is  as  un- 
like ;i  modern  baseball  field  as  an  U|)- 
to-date  hotel  is  unlike  an  old-fash- 
ioned New  England  home.  There  is 
recreation,  inspiration  and  aesthetic 
culture  in  a broad  expanse  of  land, 
'leveloited  along  natural  lines  by  com- 
petent .'irtists  such  as  cannot  be  ob- 
tained through  tiny  other  agency,  and 
tile  general  effect  of  such  a park  may 
lie  like  that  of  many  a notable  speech 
or  sermon  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  comparatively  small  numbers  of 
persons  who  are  originally  inspired 
by  it. 

J.  H.  Griffith. 


It  commands  fine  views  of  the  city  of 
Providence,  the  Providence  river  and 
Narragansett  bay. 

The  gift  is  a memorial  to  Dr. 
George  B.  Haynes  of  Valley  Falls. 

The  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission  have  virtually"  ile- 
cided  to  accept  the  gift  and  the  work 
of  development  will  follow  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Barrington  Parkway, 
now  being  built  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Providence  river. 


tended  to  provide.  But  many  mis- 
understand its  function,  take  little  in- 
terest in  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  look  upon  drives,  rides  and 
walks  as  more  important  features  than 
the  scenery  in  which  they  are  set,  see 
in  the  open  greens  only  an  opportu- 
nity for  athletic  games,  in  the  woods 
only-  a resort  for  the  usual  picnic 
sports,  and  in  the  waters  only  facilities 
for  rowing,  sailing  or  skating,  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  So  demands  are 
soon  made  that  permission  be  given 
to  each  class  to  indulge  in  the  out- 
door pastimes  in  which  each  is  espe- 
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cialli^  interested  for  the  time  being. 
Owners  of  fast  horses  want,  a speed- 
way for  racing  sports,  equestrians 
want  the  open  stretches  of  turf  for 
galloping  on,  hurdles  to  be  set  up  for 
them  to  jump  over,  and  a special  sec- 
tion reserved  for  polo  playing;  bi- 
cycle riders  want  special  tracks  for 
greater  convenience  and  for  compe- 
ftitions  of  speed,  and  visitors  on  foot 
want  the  license  of  going  anywhere 
at  will  and  doing  as  they  please. 

“Others  spy  out  a chance  to  advance 
some  personal  scheme  of  private  ad- 
vantage under  the  cloak  of  concern 
for  the  public  good.  Space  is  wanted 
for  a merry-go-round  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  children.  Some  sharp 
slope  is  just  the  right  pitch  for  a 
toboggan-slide  or  a coasting  rink.  An 
amphitheatrelike  sweep  of  bank  is 
coveted  for  spectacular  exhibitions, 
circuses,  shooting  matches,  etc.,  with 
all  their  paraphernalia  of  tents  and 
enclosures.  The  smaller  greens  must 
be  devoted  to  tennis  and  croquet,  the 
larger  to  baseball  and  lacrosse,  and 
the  largest  to  military  maneuvers  and 
mass-meetings.  Thus  at  every  point 
usages  creep  in  which  are  in  many 
respects  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
servation of  natural  beauty  of  the 
grounds,  and  in  the  end  utterly  de- 
structive' of  its  most  attractive  fea- 
tures. 

“Similar  damages  arise  from  other 
causes.  The  owners  or  occupiers  of 
the  land  adjacent  to  the  park  boun- 
dary become  dissatisfied  with  their 
position  at  the  back  of  the  picture. 
They  think  it  would  be  much  im- 
proved (to  them,  at  least)  if  the  frame 
were  knocked  off.  The  effect  to  the 
public  at  large,  who  look  at  it  only 
in  front,  is  to  them  a matter  of  no 
consequence.  So  new  gateways  are 
urged  wherever  any  plausible  plea 
can  be  offered  for  them;  openings  in 
the  border  screen  are  wanted  oppo- 
site the  private  view  or  to  help  the 
sale  of  the  property.  These  schemes 
succeeding  more  or  less,  a combined 
raid  is  next  made  on  the  boundary 
fence,  because  “it  is  unsightly,  it  is 
useless,  it  is  a relic  of  barbarism,  a 
sign  of  aristocratic  e.xclusiveness,” 
and  so  forth.  The  grounds  belong  to 
the  public,  and  they  should  not  even 
seem  to  be  shut  out  from  their  own. 
If  removed,  they  may  be  trusted  not 
to  abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them.  The  temptation  to  trespass 
would  be  resisted,  and  the  proper 
galewa}-s  only  would  be  used  for  en- 
trance or  exit  just  as  before.  The 
fence  accorrlingly  is  removed,  the 


boundary  is  immediately  overrun  in 
every  direction,  the  regular  walks  are 
neglected,  tracks  are  at  once  beaten 
out  in  the  grass  on  all  the  direct  lines 
of  passage,  and  all  semblance  of  or- 
der vanishes  from  the  grounds  along 
with  the  last  vestiges  of  garden  orna- 
ment and  finish. 

“These  usages  are  fatal  -to  all  artistic 
design,  as  shabby  gentility  is  especial- 
ly offensive  to  good  taste.  Their  ef- 
fects are  more  or  less  visible  in  all 
our  public  grounds,  and  most  serious- 
ly deface  what  were  originally  the 
fairest  portions.  This  has  led  to  some 
reaction  against  any  elaborate  finish, 
and  to  a demand  for  simplicity  to  the 
extent  of  crudeness;  all  open  grounds 
to  be  treated  as  commons,  and  all 
plantations  as  if  they  were  natural 
woods.  But  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
simplest  scenery  is  soon  destroyed  by 
such  public  usage.  Therefore,  what- 
ever the  style  of  improvement  may 
be,  it  must  be  maintained  intact  after 
its.  kind,  else  all  the  money  spent  on 
it  is  worse  than  thrown  away. 

“In  how  many  parks  and  cemeteries 
will  the  following  description  of  its 
entrance  apply? 

“ ‘A  huddle  of  trees'  in  clumps  and 
showy  shrubs  and  bits  of  grass,  spec- 


M inor  Disadvantages  of  Oil  on  Roads 

In  answer  to  G.  B.  S.  in  December 
Park  and  Cemetery,  the  use  of  oil 
for  dust  suppression  is  now  in  gen- 
eral use  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  I have  heard  similar  com- 
plaints to  those  spoken  of  by  G.  B.  S., 
but  have  not  heard  of  a remedy,  ex- 
cept that  the  dust  being  laid  by  the 
oil  was  so  much  more  beneficial  to 
all  users  of  roads  or  driveways,  as 
well  as  to  nearby  residents,  as  to  off- 
set any  little  damage  to  rubber  tires, 
varnish  or  even  clothing  that  might 
be  done.  Moreover,  with  the  advent 
of  the  automobile,  those  in  charge  of 
roads  and  driveways  had  to  look  for 
a remedy  to  prevent  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  roads  by  the  automo- 
biles. This  remedy  was  largely 
found  in  the  use  of  oil.  Is  it  not  up 
to  the  builder  of  the  automobile  to 
find  a remedy  for  the  prevention  of 
the  destruction  of  the  tires,  varnish 
or  whatever  else  may  be  damaged  by 
the  oil?  Perhaps  he  has  already  found 
that  remedy.  If  not,  I am  sure  he 
will.  ' 


kled  with  exotics  recently  brought 
from  the  greenhouse  and  loudly  con- 
fessing their  homesickness,  or 
splashed  with  gaudy  pattern-beds  of 
chromo-like  vulgarity.  The  planter’s 
one  idea  has  been  to  get  as  much  va- 
riety as  he  could  within  his  narrow 
limits.  As  a result  he  has  entirely 
lost  the  unity  which  alone  can  give 
value  to  variety.’ 

“There  is  no  character  or  individual- 
ity; it  is  a place  in  which  plants  are 
grown,  but  not  a place  which,  as  a 
whole,  makes  any  impression  upon 
the  eye,  except  to  confuse  and  pain  it. 

“We  can  understand  what  Monsieur 
Andre,  the  French  landscape  garden- 
er, meant  when  he  wrote  that  most 
people’s  idea  of  gardening  is  ‘the 
cleaning  up  of  spontaneous  produc- 
tions,’ followed  by  ‘the  accumulation 
of  strange  and  dissimilar  objects.’ 
This  is  to  say,  that  most  people  go  to 
work  in  their  gardens  as  they  would 
in  their  houses,  if,  after  moving  out 
all  the  old  furniture,  they  should 
bring  in  a bric-a-brac  dealer’s  stock 
and  arrange  it  as  a bric-a-brac  dealer 
prefers.  Such  a house  would  not  be 
fit  to  live  in;  and  many  entrances  to 
parks  and  cemeteries  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  not  fit  to  look  at.” 


Keeping  Grass  Cut  on  Large  Lawns 
In  answer  to  the  question  of  G.  A. 
F.  about  keeping  grass  short. on  large 
lawns,  I will  say  that  the  grass  on 
areas  in  large  or  country  parks  does 
not  want  to  be  cut  too  short;  in  fact, 
an  error  that  is  too  often  made  in 
the  keeping  of  lawns  is  their  being 
cut  too  short.  If  G.  A.  F.  will  try 
the  one-horse  Ideal  Deering  machine, 
set  to  its  lowest  and  at  all  times  kept 
in  good  running  order,  I think  he 
will  have  found  his  remedy  and  throw 
off  his  objections  to  the  ordinary 
hay-cutting  machine. 

In  many  large  parks  a flock  of 
sheep  are  used,  and  these  prove  both 
ornamental  and  useful,  with  the  oc- 
casional use  of  the  Deering  mower, 
to  trim  off  any  seed  top  that  the 
sheep  may  miss,  make  a large  park 
grass  area  or  meadow  a thing  of 
beauty  and  a joy  forever. 

J.  W.  Duncan. 

Supt.  of  Parks,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Best  Water  System  for  Small  Grounds 
“What  is  the  best  water  system  for  a 
small  park  or  cemetery  not  connected 
with  city  mains?” — J.  C.  W. 


ASKED  and  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department. 
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The  park  commissioners  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  have  been  making  an 
appeal  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  cit- 
iens  to  buy  Jackson  Mound  Park  and 
present  it  to  the  city. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Haynes  of  Tilton,  N. 
H.,  in  memory  of  her  brother.  Dr. 
George  B.  Haynes  of  Cumberland, 
who  died  last  summer,  has  offered  to 
the  metropolitan  park  commission. 
Providence,  -R.  I.,  a gift  of  a valuable 
tract  of  land,  comprising  between  80 
and  85  acres,  in  the  towns  of  East 
Providence  and  Barrington,  to  be 
used  for  park  purposes. 

The  Educational  Commission  of 
the  Methodist  church  decided  on 
February  4 that  the  university  should 
come  to  Dallas,  Te.xas,  and  should 
be  placed  on  the  North  Dallas  or 
Highland  Park  site.  The  Dallas  of- 
fer accepted  is  133  acres  for  a cam- 
pus and  land  for  2,000  city  lots,  esti- 
mated value  $1,500,000,  and  $300,000 
in  notes. 

The  Boston  Park  Commission  has 
approved  the  project  to  secure  Cyrus 
E.  Dallin’s  equestrian  Indian  group, 
^‘The  Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit,”  for 
the  park  system.  It  will  cost  $12,000. 
The  metropolitan  park  commission. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  presented  a re- 
quest to  the  General  Assembly  for 
an  appropriation  of  $45,000  to  carry 
on  its  work,  and  will  also  ask  for 
the  authorization  of  a bond  issue  of 
$250,000. 

Everett,  Mass.,  is  preparing  to  lay 
out  and  improve  a park  on  the  Ma^s- 
tic  river.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  out 
playgrounds  and  walks,  build  a pub- 
lic boat  house,  bath  house  and  dock 
on  the  water  front. 

A bill  was  recently  introduced  into 
the  Idaho  senate  appropriating  $12,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  a tract  of 
7,000  acres  of  land,  formerly  a part 
of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Indian  reser- 
vation, for  a state  park.  The  park, 
which  is  to  be  called  Chatcolet  Park, 
is  in  Kootenai  country,  near  Har- 
rison, and  at  the  point  where  the  St. 
Joe  river  empties  into  Coeur  d’Alene 
lake.  It  is  described  as  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  Idaho. 

The  purchase  by  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois of  Starved  Rock  and  1,000  acres 
of  land  along  the  Illinois  river  for 
$125,000  is  recommended  by  the  State 
Park  Commission  in  a report  submit- 


ted to  the  legislature.  As  the  Starved 
Rock  project  can  be  made  available 
immediately  for  public  enjoyment, 
the  .commission  recommends  it  as 
more  feasible  than  the  proposed  state 
parks  in  the  white  pine  forest  of  Ogle 
county  and  in  the  mound  region  of 
St.  Clair  and  Madison  county. 

Mr.  William  Rhodes,  a veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  a much  esteemed 
citizen  of  Fertile,  la.,  has  deeded  to 
that  town  a fine  park  site.  He  has 
been  a resident  of  the  place  for  50 
years. 

The  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Capitol  Park 
extension  bill,  presented  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania senate,  calls  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,000,000. 

Judge  Whitney,  of  Toledo,  O.,  who 
some  months  ago  donated  some  30 
acres  of  land  to  that  city  for  park 
purposes,  has  been  spurring  the  au- 
thorities up  to  devise  some  means  of 
raising  funds  to  improve  the  park 
lands  already  held  by  the  city  for 
park  purposes. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Senator  Taylor  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a new  national 
military  park  at  the  battlefield  of 
Stone  River,  to  be  known  as  the 
Stone  River  National  Military  Park 
and  which  would  include  the  present 
national  cemetery  at  that  place  and 
1,000  additional  acres  of  ground, 
which  would  in  turn  enclose  the 
Union  and  Confederate  battle- 
grounds; in  addition  to  preserving 
present  buildings  and  roadways  there 
would  be  carried  on  under  three  com- 
missioners the  opening  up  of  new 
roads  to  ascertain  and  definitely  mark 
the  lines  of  battle  of  all  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Stone  River; 
'to  ascertain  and  mark  the  locations 
of  the  regular  troops,  and  to  erect- 
monuments  on  those  positions,  which 
may  be  designated  by  Congress,  plain 
and  substantial  historical  tablets  for 
the  designation  of  positions  and 
movements,  etc.  The  preliminary 
appropriation  for  the  carrying  on  of 
this  work  would  be  $125,000. 

In  an  effort  to  recover  possession 
of  a large  park  site  donated  to  the 
Columbus,  Greensburg  & Richmond 
Traction  Company,  the  town  of 
Hartsville,  Ind.,  has  filed  suit  against 
the  company  in  the  Bartholomew  cir- 
cuit court. 

The  city  council  of  Mabton,  Wash., 


has  accepted  the  land  for  its  first 
city  park,  a gift  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Alexander  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Phillips,  and  steps  are  being  taken 
to  improve  it.  The  donation  was  se- 
cured through  the  Woman’s  Civic 
Improvement  Club. 

Authorization  of  a county  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  for  a park  at 
Belleville,  N.  J.,  will  be  sought  from 
the  Legislature,  probably  during  its 
present  session.  Action  along  this 
line  was  taken  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  tlie  town- 
ship. 

Governor  Aldrich,  of  Nebraska, 
has  prepared  a special  message  ask- 
ing both  houses  of  the  Legislature  to 
memoralize  Congress  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  to  take  favorable 
action  on  H.  R.  No.  6757,  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Congressman  Hin- 
shaw  of  Nebraska.  This  bill  provides 
for  an  appropriation  by  Congress 
to  purchase  the  Daniel  Freeman 
homestead  in  Gage  county.  Neb.,  for 
use  as  a national  park. 

Members  of  the  Social  Workers’ 
“Back  to  the  Land”  movement,  be- 
lieving that  some  of  Los  Angeles’ 
parks  should  be  utilized  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  and  the  teaching 
of  self-support,  are  asking  that  a por- 
tion of  Griffith  Park  be  set  aside  for 
the  establishment  of  an  experimental 
farming  school  and  home  center,  to 
be  operated  under  the  direction  of  a 
commission  and  directed  upon  the 
same  plan  as  are  the  national  Indian 
government  school  communities. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
New  York  Legislature  at  Albany 
providing  that  Cropsey  avenue,  in  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  from  Bay 
parkway.  Twenty-second  avenue,  to 
Fourteenth  avenue  and  Dyker  Park, 
shall,  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  be 
under  the  exclusive  charge  of  the 
Park  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City.  The  parkway  is  hereafter  to 
be  known  as  Bath  Peach  parkway. 
The  bill  provides  that  no  street  sur- 
face railroad  or  other  railroads  shall 
be  constructed  along  this  parkway. 

PARK  IMPOVEMENTS 

The  City  Beautiful  Club,  of  Vicks- 
burg, Miss.,  will  undertake  the  im- 
provement of  the  pretty  little  park  on 
the  river  bluff  at  the  eastern  terminus 
of  Broadway.  The  city  engineer  has 
in  preparation  a topographical  map 
of  the  park  and  this  will  be  sent  to  a 
landscape  artist  in  the  east. 

The  Park  Commission  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  have  arranged  a plan  for  the 
expenditure  of  $100,000,  proA'ided  by 
a bond  issue,  for  permanent  park  im- 
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provements.  Nearly  all  of  the  amount 
will  be  used  in  pushing  toward  com- 
pletion the  four  large  unfinished 
parks  of  the  city,  Schiller,  Lincoln, 
Kirk  and  Onondaga,  in  about  equal 
amounts.  Small  sums  will  be  used  in 
finishing  work  in  Burnet  Park  and  at 
the  Frazer  School  playgrounds. 

The  council  of  Pasco,  AVash.,  has 
decided  to  plant  trees  along  both  sides 
of  the  principal  streets  at  tire*  city's 
expense. 

Senator  Works  of  Alankato,  .Minn., 
has  introduced  a measure  in  the  Min- 
nesota legislature  providing  for  the 
appropriation  of  $.5,000  for  the  im- 
provement and  maintenance  of  the 
iNIinnesota  State  Park;  $1,000  for 
sinking  a well  upon  it;  $2,500  for  re- 
pairing and  constructing  a road  into 
the  park,  and  $1,000  for  salary  of  the 
superintendent,  erecting  a fence  and 
planting  trees. 

A sandy  hillside  at  Tr'wvbridge 
street,  Grand  Rapids,  Alich.,  an  un- 
sightly spot,  is  to  be  improved  by  an 
ambling  stairway  and  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Some  public  spir- 
ited women,  among  them  Mrs. 
Thomas  Peck  and  Aliss  Rebecca 
Richmond,  purchased  some  lots  and 
donated  them  to  the  city. 

NEW  PARKS 

The  special  park  commission  ap- 
pointed to  select  suitable  sites  for  ad- 
ditional parks  and  playgrounds  for 
the  West  Side,  Chicago,  made  its  re- 
port and  the  purchase  of  two  sites 
will  be  made  at  once.  Each  of  the 
two  parks  will  contain  about  eight 
acres  and  the  work  of  laying  out  the 
grounds  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Joseph  Sears,  millionaire  founder 
of  Kenilworth,  Chicago,  has  given  to 
that  suburb  a beautiful  public  park 
and  a large  school  site  valued  at  $23,- 
(100. 

Youngstown,  O.,  has,  by  gift  of 
several  property  owners,  another  park 
of  some  42  acres.  The  land  was 
given  through  the  Realty  Trust  Co. 
and  it  will  be  named  Crandall  Park. 

Manistee,  Mich.,  has  secured  a city 
park  by  purchase. 

Initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  Milwaukee  Common  Council  for 
tlie  purchase  or  condemnation  of  a 
large  amount  of  land  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  Upper  Milwaukee 
river.  A public  park  is  to  be  made 
of  the  pictures(|ue  Milv\'aiikee  river 
land,  affording  an  uninterrupted 
frontage  of  not  less  than  six  miles  and 
providing  a park  for  Milwaukee  cor- 
responding to  the  famous  Hudson 
River  Park.  The  cost  of  the  project 
at  thi'  time  is  estimated  at  $1,050,000. 


It  is  declared  the  Socialists  have  al- 
ready acquired  60  per  cent  of  the  op- 
tions. It  is  proposed  to  submit  the 
project  to  a vote  of  the  people. 

William  D.  Packard's  offer  to  pre- 
sent the  people  of  Warren,  O.,  with 
a park  at  a cost  of  $16,000  to  him- 
self, and  in  addition  give  $4,000  to- 
waril  improvements,  provided  the 
city  would  spend  $30,000  for  improve- 
ments, has  been  accepted  by  a -vote 
of  3 to  1.  The  property  is  known  as 
the  Kinsman  farm,  comprises  43  acres 
and  is'  located  about  a mile  from  the 
business  center  of  the  city. 

A resolution  was  recently  passed  by 
the  council  of  Davenport,  la.,  mak- 
ing a demand  upon  the  Tri-City 
Railway  and  Light  Company,  own- 
ers of  Prospect  Park,  to  give  to  the 
city  a - deed  to  the  property.  This 
clause  was  included  in  the  franchise 
of  the  street  railway  company,  the 
city  having  the  right  to  take  over  the 
park  grounds  at  any  time  it  sees  fit  to 
do  so. 

The  recently  purchased  97  acres  by 
the  city  of  Frankfort,  Ind.,  for  a pub- 
lic park,  is  to  be  improved.  land- 
scape architect  will  prepare  plans. 

The  new  park  system  of  Dayton, 
O.,  is  to  be  enlarged  by  parking  an 
area  at  the  junction  of  Lorain  and 
Nassau  streets.  The  improvement  will 
be  an  important  one. 

Officials  of  the  Lackawanna,  Dela- 
ware & Hudson,  and  Ontario  & West- 
ern Railroads  have  under  consider- 
ation the  request  of  Mayor  John  von 
Bergen  and  Mrs.  J.  Benjamin  Dim- 
mick,  president  of  the  City  Improve- 
ment Association,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
that  they  donate  TOO  acres  of  unim- 
proved mountain  land  to  Scranton  for 
park  purposes.  The  land  is  on  the 
mountain  range,  which  flanks  the  city 
on  the  west,  and  it  has  been  acquired 
by  the  companies  for  mining  pur- 
poses. 

The  property  of  the  Corn  Products 
Company,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  which  has 
been  an  eyesore  to  the  community 
for  years,  has  been  purchased  by  a 
group  of  prominent  citizens,  and  after 
it  has  been  improved  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  town  as  a public  recrea- 
tion place. 

Congress  Spring  Park  and  Mineral 
.Spring  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Park  Commission. 
The  purchase  of  the  property  is  a 
part  of  the  state  reservation  of  min- 
eral springs,  the  taxpayers  having 
voted  $250,000  to  create  a public  park 
in  conjunction  with  the  reservation. 
The  village  paid  $]00.000  for  the  prop- 
erty, which  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive places  in  Saratoga  Springs. 


Visalia,  Cal.,  has  purchased  the  city 
residence  and  grounds  of  the  late  F. 
E.  Hyde,  and  will  remodel  it  for  a 
city  park.  It  will  be  named  Hyde 
Park  in  consideration  of  the  low- 
price  asked  for  the  property,  $8,000, 
considerably  less  than  its  value. 

FROM  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the 
Park  Commissioners  of  Hopedale, 
Mass.,  for  1910,  gives  an  encouraging- 
outlook  for  a small  park  department,, 
where  the  available  funds  amount  only 
to  some  $2,500  yearly.  The  pamphlet 
is  illustrated  with  full  page  halftones. 
The  report  states  that  the  various'  util- 
ities were  patronized  more  than  ever 
before,  a fact  very  gratifying  to  the 
commission.  An  effort  is  made  in  this 
town  to  supply  food  for  the  game  and 
song  birds,  not  onh-  to  preserve  them, 
but  to  attract  them  to  the  park  terri- 
tory. Much  time  was  e.xpended  in  the 
work  of  destroying  the  Gypsy  and 
Brown  Tail  moths',  the  expense  of 
which  w'as  borne  by  the  park  depart- 
ment. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Home 
Gardening  association  of  Cleveland. 
O.,  was  held  recentlv  and  reports 
showing  the  varied  interests  and  ac- 
tivities for  1910  were  presented.  The 
Charles  L.  Paack  prize  w-as  awarded  to 
Carl  Grundman,  who  is  now  a student 
at  Ohio  State  universitjr  This  prize  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  winner  at  the  university. 
The  award  is  made  upon  the  condi- 
tions that  the  boy  devote  three  years 
to  practical  work  in  the  training  gar- 
dens, in  competition  with  seventy 
other  boys,  and  cultivate  a vacant  lot 
one  year.  The  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  re-elected  for  another 
year:  E,' W.  Haines,  president;  Lucy 
B.  Buell,  secretary;  Starr  Cadwallader, 
treasurer:  G.  H.  McCollum,  superin- 
tendent. 

ZINC  PLANT  LABELS 

Francis  J.  Wooley,  in  the  “Weekly 
Plorists'  Review,”  gives  the  following 
formi.i.Ia  for  an  ink  for  zinc  labels: 

Bichloride  of  platinum,  fifteen 
grains;  distilled  or  soft  water,  one 
ounce;  hydrochloric  acid,  five  drops. 
Use  a quill  pen.  This  mixture  must 
be  used  on  labels  of  zinc  only.  The 
zinc  should  be  clean  and  free  from 
grease.  The  ink  is  yellow,  but  turns 
black  in  a few-  seconds  after  touching 
the  zinc.  Bichloride  of  platinum  can 
he  bqugh.t  of  any  of  the  large  dealers 
in  chemicals.  If  the  w-riting  on  the 
zinc  appears  in  time  to  grow  dim, 
wet  the  labels  and  it  will  become  clea.r 
again. 
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STUDY  OF  CONTINENTAL  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

An  address  by  Albert  D.  Taylor  before  the  Massachusetts 
Horticidtural  Society,  with  Stereopticon  Illustrations. 


In  making  a study  of  continental 
landscape  gardening,  one  finds  that 
the  field  to  be  covered  must  be  con- 
sidered from  a quite  different  view- 
point than  would  American  landscape 
gardening  be  considered.  This  art  as 
seen  on  the  continent  has  flourished 
in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  for  a 
number  of  centuries,  and  unlike  the 
art  in  the  American  field,  the  growth 
of  which  spans  but  a few  decades,  it 
has  not  continued  to  develop  along 
a consistent  path  for  any  great  num- 
her  of  years  free  from  the  impeding 
influences  of  outside  factors.  In  our 
own  country  there  are  a few  well- 
known  exponents  of  the  art  whose 
dominating  influences  have  raised  it 
as  such  to  the  high  standard  of  to- 
day. The  names  of  such  men  as 
Downing,  Repton,  and  Olmsted  are 
those  which  we  at  once  associate 
with  its  progress;  We  need  but  study 
the  lives  of  these  men  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  history  underlying 
and  affecting  the  growth  of  the  field 
in  America  up  to  the  present  day. 

To  cover  comprehensively  the  Eu- 
ropean field  in  which  the  growth  has 
been  affected  in  widely  different 
ways,  the  student  must  first  bring  to 
light  the  factors  most  potent  in  its 
history.  I would  not  infer  that  by  so 
doing  I would  advise  making  a com- 
plete historical  study.  It  is  only  by 
such  an  investigation  that  one  brings 
to  light,  not  the  names  of  a series  of 
individuals,  but  rather  a number  of 
dominating  influences  which  have 
been  the  important  factors  in  its  de- 
velopment. These  are  three  in  num- 
ber, and  may  be  termed  as:  chrono- 
ogical,  geographical,  and  political; 
each  having  its  important  bearing 
upon  the  varying  character  of  conti- 
nental landscape  gardening. 

To  understand  more  clearly  the 
meaning  of  these  adjectives  in  their 
relation  to  the  art,  we  first  must  un- 
derstand that  from  a chronological 
viewpoint,  the  gardens  of  ancient 
Italy  are  but  the  forerunners  of  those 


typical  of  the  great  Renaissance  which 
in  turn  leads  us  down  to  the  gardens 
of  modern  Europe,  many  of  the  best 
examples  of  which  are  but  those  of 
the  great  Renaissance  period  pre- 
served more  or  less  carefully  to  the 
present  dajc  From  a geographical 
standpoint  we  must  consider  the  wide 
\ariation  in  the  topography  of  the 
different  garden  spots  on  the  conti- 
nent, ranging  from  the  rugged  land- 
scape of  Italy  to  the  great  flat  ex- 
panses of  country  seen  throughout 
France.  This  topographical  variation 
had  its  marked  influence  on  the  gen- 
eral design  of  the  gardens  laid  out  in 
these  different  countries.  Last  but 
not  least,  the  political  influence  brought 
to  bear  by  the  different  rulers — em- 
perors, popes,  cardinals,  and  kings — 
affected  the  development  of  this  art 


MAIN  ENTRANCE  DRIVE  TO 
HISTORIC  VILLA  OF  HADRIAN 
The  Brick  Retaining  Wall  was  Originally 
Covered  with  Marble. 


in  a way  little  dreamed  of  by  the 
superficial  ' observer.  This  influence 
was  most  marked  in  Italy  from  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  up  to  and 
through  the  period  of  the  high  Ren- 
aissance, extending  well  into  the  10th 
Century;  there  being  but  one  notable 
illustration  in  the  French  history, 
namely,  the  Great  Gardens  of  King 
Louis  the  14th,  surrounding  the  pal- 
ace at  Versailles. 

Now  that  I have  defined  the  influ- 
ential factors  to  be  kept  in  mind  dur- 
ing this  discussion,  let  me  say  that 
while  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  study 
the  modern  gardens  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  from  that  study  to  formulate 
well-marked  conclusions  upon  the 
existing  and  the  growing  tendencies 
of  the  profession  today,  I freely  con- 
fess that  it  is  with  a great  deal  more 
difficulty  that  one  is  enabled  to  for- 
mulate conclusions  concerning  the 
status  of  the  foreign  art. 

To  study  continental  gardens  and 
their  relation  to  the  growth  of  this 
art,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  our- 
selves not  alone  to  the  modern  prac- 
tice, but  to  turn  back  into  the  pages 
of  history  for  authentic  information. 
Strange  to  state  the  more  we  delve 
into  the  history  of  the  subject  the 
better  informed  we  become  with  ref- 
rence  to  its  status  as  existing  in  Eu- 
rope todajc  This  is  not  often  a gen- 
erally accepted  fact,  but  to  the  care- 
ful observer  it  at  once  becomes  a 
stern  reality. 

It  is  my'  intention  in  the  following 
discussion  to  confine  »ny  thoughts 
specifically  to  two  great  nations,  a 
study  of  the  gardens  of  which  prac- 
tically covers  the  field  of  continental 
gardening.  These  countries  are  Italy 
and  France,  in  which  the  art  has  had 
its  most  marked  development.  It  is 
from  these  countries,  too,  that  the 
other  countries  probably'  have  ob- 
tained their  inspirations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art.  The  lover  of 
gardening  might  dwell  for  hours  on 
the  numerous  details  of  the  notable 
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examples  to  be  seen  in  the  beautiful 
villas  and  chateaux  of  France  and 
Italy,  which  are  truly  continental.  I 
can,  however,  within  the  limited  space 
at  my  disposal  but  cite  the  best  ex- 
amples and  draw  a few  general  con- 
clusions from  those. 

As  above  stated,  the  clearest  con- 
ception is  to  be  obtained  by  tracing 
carefully  its  growth  from  the  begin- 
ning in  ancient  Italy. 

One  would  do  well  to  go  back  even 
farther  than  this  into  the  gardens  of 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  -Greece  and  study 
the  gradual  development  up  to  the 
days  where  we  begin.  Suffice  to  say, 
it  is  from  these  countries  that  the 
art  gained  its  initial  inspiration.  I 
would  therefore  first  have  you  study 
with  me  the  great  masterpieces  re- 
maining to  us  from  the  early  Chris- 
tian era;  such  as  have  been  partially 
spared  to  the  present  generation  in 
varying  degrees  of  preservation.  Be- 
ginning with  the  celebrated  gardens 
of  Pompeii,  o-nce  obscurely  buried 


RUINS  OF  OLD  WATER  ORGAN  AT 
VILLA  D'ESTE. 


beneath  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius  in  the 
year  79  A.  D.,  but  long  since  brought 
to  light  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Italian  Government,  and  restored 
with  all  due  care,  one  finds  a typical 
garden  of  ancient  Italy.  These  gar- 
dens, filled  with  their  miniature  stat- 
uary and  basins,  and  enclosed  by  col- 
onnades or  porticos,  all  being  beau- 
tifully carved  in  Italian  marble, 
served  as  the  outdoor  homes  of  the 
aristocracy  of  that  small  city  in  those 
ancient  days.  Here  in  these  small  en- 
closed gardens,  amply  well  supplied 


with  vines  and  flowers,  the  wealthy 
families  of  Pompeii  bathed  in  the 
sunshine  and  feasted  upon  the  mural 
paintings  surrounding  the  small  rec- 
tangular enclosure.  All  of  these  gar- 
dens were  on  a miniature  plan  yet 
unquestionably  harmonious  in  every 
detail.  They  represented  the  first  real 
attempt  at  gardening  which  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  wealthy  class. 

They  are  but  one  type,  however,  of 
the  ancient  gardens.  There  are  left 
to  us  today,  two  other  types  widely 
differing  in  their  architectural  detail 
and  their  adaptation  of  design  to  the 
specific  needs  of  their  creators.  These 
are  represented  in  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  Villa  Tiberis  situated  on 
the  summit  of  the  little  Island  of 
Capri,  far  out  in  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Naples;  and  in  the  magnificent  ■ ruins 
of  the  wonderful  Villa  of  Hadrian 
situated  far  across  the  great  expense 
of  the  Roman  Campagna,  among  the 
Tivoli  hills.  From  the  ruins  of  these 
two  equally  historic  Villas  the  stu- 
dent sees  in  the  decaying  skeletons, 
an  Indication  of  the  elaborate  detail 
both  in  the  architectural  and  garden- 
ing sculpture  of  that  period.  I re- 
frain from  mentioning  in  detail  the 
much-heralded  Villas  of  Pliny  at 
Laurentum  and  at  Tusculum  for  the 
reason  that  today  there  remains  noth- 
ing on  the  site  of  these  villas  to  tell 
the  student  of  their  original  design. 
It  is  only  from  descriptions,  and  from 
the  fine  bits  of  statuary  unearthed, 
and  now  the  pride  of  various  Euro- 
pean art  galleries,  that  we  can  pic- 
ture their  once  beautiful  splendors. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  great  Villas  of 
Hadrian  and  of  Tiberius,  each  of 
which  at  one  time  was  the  magnifi- 
cent home  of  a Roman  Emperor.  It 
is  here  that  the  observer  can  ponder 
for  hours,  building  in  his  imagination 
the  pictures  of  beautiful  entrance 
courts,  stairways,  ■ baths,  dignified 
marble-faced  avenues,  Greek  theatres, 
and  garden  courts  from  the  ruins 
scattered  on  every  side.  To  be  sure 
there  is  at  best  very  limited  ruins 
which  would  give  to  the  student  more 
than  a real  glimpse  into  the  many 
beautiful  conceptions  of  the  design 
and  sculpture  which  was  the  life  of 
these  gardens.  The  present  genera- 
tion is  fortunate  in  having  preserved 
for  them  even  the  little  which  we  can 
study  in  these  villas  today. 

These  great  villas  are  the  land- 
marks of  Ancient  Italy  and  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  They  flourished 
during  a period  when  the  Emperors 
ruled  supreme  and  the  freedom  for 
the  exercise  of  an  artistic  tempera- 


ment was  at  its  best,  with  unlimited 
wealth  and  power  at  the  disposal  of 
these  men.  It  was  during  these  early 
centuries  that  such  garden  creations 
as  those  above  cited  were  laid  out, 
only  to  be  devastated  and  robbed  of 
their  wealth  of  sculpture  in  the  cen- 
turies of  the  dark  ages  that  followed, 
when  art  in  all  Europe  remained 
stagnated.  Beginning  with  the  de- 
throning of  Augustus  as  Emperor  by 
the  Ostrogoths  in  the  fifth  centufy 
A.  D.,  the  death  knell  of  gardening 
as  an  art  was  sounded.  From  then  un- 
til the  days  of  the  early  Renaissance 
marked  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  this  entire  continental  country 
was  the  scene  of  warfare  and  invading 
tribes.  The  constant  turmoil  between 
the  empire  and  the  papacy  in  the  in- 
dividual struggles  of  each  for  suprem- 
acy, left  deep  imprints  on  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  invasions  of  the  va- 
rious foreign  tribes  including  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Franks  and  many  others  from 
north  of  the  Alps,  not  only  served  to 
strip  the  country  of  all  artistic  tendency 
but  removed  from  those  great  crea- 
tions of  the  garden  world  already  ex- 
isting much  that  was  at  one  time  the 
pride  of  emperors. 

Art,  as  such,  cannot  flourish  under  the 
adverse  influences  of  unsettled  social 
conditions ; it  is  an  evidence  of  prosper- 
ity and  social  harmony.  The  only  evi- 
dence of  the  least  tendency  towards  art 
in  the  gardening  world  during  this  long 
period  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Monastery 
gardens.  This  much  unsettled  condition 
led  to  the  establishment,  by  little  bands 
of  people  known  as  monks,  a number  of 
monastery  gardens'.  These  monasteries 
established  by  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Bene- 
dictine grew  through  the  natural  desire 
of  certain  orders  of  monks  to  be  away 
from  the  open  exposure  to  political  war- 
fare, and  to  live  in  their  own  communi- 
ties without  fear  of  molestation.  Sit- 
uated among  the  hills  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  at  a later  date  in  the  low- 
lands, these  self-s'upporting  communities 
practiced  the  art  of  gardening  merely  as 
a means  of  support.  .No  pretense  from 
the  standpoint  of  a decorative  art  was 
made.  While  this  barren  period  of  gar- 
den history  is  far  from  interesting  to 
the  student  as'  such,  it  is  a portion  which 
bears  an  important  relation  to  our  dis- 
cussion. Society,  as  such,  having  been 
demolished,  business  and  commercial  in- 
terests remaining  unstable,  the  country 
showed  but  little  evidence  of  progress. 
Tt  seems  necessary  that  we  should  cite 
this  bit  of  history  as  a connecting  link 
between  the  decline  and  the  new  birth 
of  the  continental  art.  Gradually  social 
conditions  changed,  commercial  prosper- 
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ity  in  various  cities  flourished  and  with 
both  the  desire  for  liomes  out  of  the 
city  became  stronger.  Small  cities  such 
as  Florence,  Venice,  Bologna,  Milan  and 
others  gradually  emerged  from  this 
darkness  as  brightly  illuminated  spots 
of  thrift  in  their  relative  commercial  in- 
dustries. It  was'  thus  but  natural  to  asv 
sume  that  with  this  opening  of  the  Re- 


naissance period  in  the  fifteen  century, 
evidenced  first  in  northern  Italy,  the  art 
of  gardening  should  again  flourish  with 
the  other  arts. 

Florence  became  the  focal  center  of 
this  outburst  of  art  in  general,  and  the 
villas  seen  today  overlooking  the  city 
and  the  Arno  were  many  of  them  con- 
ceived at  this  very  period.  The  motives 


which  inspired  their  construction  were 
similar  in  character  to  those  evidenced 
in  our  great  American  cities  today, 
namely,  the  desire  to  be  away  from  the 
turmoil  and  the  atmosphere  of  city  life. 
From  this  period  on,  new  life  spread 
rapidly  and  the  result  was'  that  for  a pe- 
riod of  more  than  two  centuries  Europe 
was  the  scene  of  an  unprecedented  ten- 
dency to  build  country  homes  for  both 
winter  and  summer  use.  These  beauti- 
ful villas  were  established  among  the 
hills  of  Northern  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
around  the  lakes,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Hand  in  hand  cvith  the  development 
of  art  in  sculpture  and  painting  went 
this  great  gardening  movement.  The 
Medici  family,  which  was  the  ruling 
power  in  Florence — at  that  time  the  art 
center  of  Italy — caused  to  be  built  the 
beautiful  Villa  of  Poggio  a Caino  and 
other.s  just  outside  of  the  city  limits. 
These  villas  were  but  the  modest  fore- 
runners of  a score  of  elaborate  villas 
built  at  a later  date  and  seen  today 
throu.ghout  Italy. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURE  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


The  introduction  of  agriculture  as 
a special  department  in  normal 
schools  marks  a step  in  the  history  of 
horticultural  education  that  has  great 
significance.  An  interesting  illus- 
trated bulletin  on  this  subject  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Colorado  State 
Normal  School  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  that 
explains  the  point  of  view  of  this 
new  educational  work  and  describes 
in  detail  the  courses  and  the  work  of 
this  school  in  agriculture,  school  gar- 
dening and  outdoor  art. 

The  Colorado  State  Normal  School 
is  especially  well  fitted  for  training 
teachers  for  teachin.g  outdoor  work 
in  rural  communities.  At  this  school 
the  effort  has  always  been  to  inter- 
est all  in  nature  and  country  life. 

The  courses  here  fall  into  three 
groups:  natural  science,  agriculture, 
and  the  rural  home  and  community. 

The  course  given  in  School  Gar- 
dening, Outdoor  Art,  and  Plant  Pro- 
duction aims  to  teach  the  meaning  of 
the  school  gardening  movement  and 
the  relation  of  gardening  to  nature 
study  and  elementary  agriculture. 
The  school  garden  is  the  laboratory 
of  nature  study  and  agriculture.  Prac- 
tice in  garden  handicraft  and  in  plan- 
ning and  planting  the  school  garden 
is  given.  Plants  and  soils  are  studied 
and  the  ir’anacement  of  soils  in  crop 
production.  Some  of  the  other  work 
practically  studied  includes:  Propa- 


gation of  plants;  seetlage,  cuttage  and 
graftage ; the  principles  of  landscape 
improvement  applied  to  school  and  home 
grounds:  how  to  beautify  school  and 
home  grounds : studies  of  the  best  na- 
tive and  introduced  decorative  plants'. 

The  school  gardens,  nursery,  green- 
house, problem  farm  and  the  campus 
jiresent  actual  problems  and  experi- 
ences, and  the  children  are  made  to 
work,  actually  to  dig,  plant,  cultivate 


and  care  for  their  crops.  In  this  way 
they  get  some  fundamental  princi- 
ples^ of  gardening  and  agriculture,  of 
ground  preparation,  fertilization,  rota- 
tion,, seed  sowing,  seed  selection,  care 
and  'nanagement  of  crops. 

II.  VV.  llochliaum,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  agricultural  education,  is 
author  of  this  bulletin,  from  which  we 
show  an  illustrtition  of  the  school's 
work  in  ornamental  gardening. 
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NEW  FOREIGN  PLANT  AND  SEED  INTRODUCTIONS 


The  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
.Vgriculture,  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  new  or  rare 
seeds  and  plants  that  gave  promise 
of  being  valuable  in  creating  new  in- 
dustries or  improving  those  already 
introduced.  This  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Department  for  many 
years,  and  many  notable  introductions 
have  been  made  in  that  time.  The 
California  orange  growers  say  that 
one  of  those  introductions,  the  Navel 
Orange  introduced  from  Bahia,  has 
been  worth  more  to  that  state  than 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  since  its  in- 
ception. This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
valuable  plants  that  have  been  intro- 
duced. but  the  same  story  is  true  of 
the  Smyrna  Fig,  the  Jordan  Almond, 
the  Date,  Durum  Wheat.  Corn  and,  in 
fact,  every  one  of  our  great  plant  in- 
dustries. They  have  all  received  bene- 
fit from  this  great  introduction  work. 

-Another  phase  of  the  work  of  Plant 
Introduction  is  the  importing  of 
plants  or  seed  that  will  be  used  by 
hybridizers  to  improve  those  we  al- 
ready have.  , The  introduction  of  new 
x'arieties  of  our  cultivated  plants  is 
one  of  the  most  important  works  of 
the  office.  The  tendency  of  plants  to 
vary,  giving  us  innumerable  varieties, 
is  recognized  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Even  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  a whole  industry  will  depend 
upon  a slight  difference  that  the  ordi- 
nary observer  would  fail  to  detect. 
While  we  have  a great  number  of 
plaut,s  that  have  been  raised  li}'  plant 
breeders  in  America  that  are  very 
valuable,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
greatest  percentage  of  our  crops  are 
of  foreign  origin.  When  we  consider 
that  of  all  of  the  food  plants  now 
grown  in  America,  only  the  pumpkin 
and  a few  grapes,  plums  and  berries, 
are  native  of  this  country — even  the 
Indian  corn  that  is  generally  thought 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  United  States 
is,  in  all  probability,  an  introduction 
from  China  into  Mexico  and  thence 
to  this  country — one  begins  to  realize 
how  important  a work  plant  introduc- 
tion is. 

In  this  great  country  we  have  all 
cr.nditions  of  soil  and  climate,  from 
the  temperate  to  the  subtropical, 
from  the  moist  to  the  desert  and  arid 
sections  of  the  southwest:  therefore 
we  have  soils  in  which  will  grow 


From  an  IllusU'ated  Address  Before  the  So- 
ciety of  A merican  Florists  by  Peter  Bissett 

nearly  all  of  the  great  crops  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduc- 
tion to  secure  the  plants  best  suited 
to  the  various  conditions  of  the  wide- 
ly diverse  sections  of  our  country, 
and  by  growing  and  distributing  those 
plants,  demonstrate  to  the  farmers 
what  they  can  do  with  these  new  in- 
♦■roductions.  At  the  present  time  the 
office  is  giving  especial  attention  to 
introducing  material  likely  to  prove 
adapted  to  the  great  southwestern 
sectians  of  our  countr}^  where  semi- 
arid  conditions  exist,  and  to  such  sec- 
tions where  a considerable  amount  of 
alkali  is  present  in  the  soil. 

Amongst  the  seeds  and  plants  that 
come  to  us  we  very  often  get  trees 
and  shrubs  that  are  especially  valu- 
able for  ornamental  plantings  in  the 
different  sections  of  our  country.  It 
is  to  bring  to  your  attention  a few  of 
these  introductions  that  I am  present 
with  you  tonight.  Most  of  the  pictures 
that  T will  show  were  taken  where  the 
plants  were  discovered,  so  that  you  will 
see  them  at  maturity  and  get  an  idea  of 
their  possible  value  to  you  in  your  park 
plantings.  This  material  comes  to  the 
Department  from  its  own  explorers  in 
the  field,  from  the  American  Consuls, 
from  missionaries  and  co-operators  lo- 
cated all  over  the  world.  Such  mate- 
rial as  reaches  us  in  small  quantities  is 
first  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  propaga- 
tors at  our  various'  introduction  gardens, 
and  then  distributed  to  private  and  pub- 
lic parties  who  may  be  interested  in  them 
and  wlio  request  them,  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  where  they  are 
likely  to  do  well. 

The  following  were  the  plants  illus- 
trated : 

PiHta<*ia  cliineiifsis:  This  photograph  is  of 
a female  tree  about  60  feet  in  height,  grow- 
ing in  the  Wuchang  gorge  of  the  Yangtse 
River.  The  pistache  is  a fine,  ornamental 
tree  which  will  be  appreciated  in  the  mild- 
wintered  sections.  The  Chinese  press  from 
the  seeds  an  oil  for  burning  purposes.  It  is 
a large,  ornamental  tree  with  graceful  foli- 
age. 

Ciipressu.s  torulosa:  This  picture  was  tak- 
en in  the  valley  of  the  Tung  River  on  the 
China-Tibetan  border  line. 

Sapiuin  Sehiferiini.  oi*  Tallow  Tree:  This 
photograph  was  taken  near  Kiating,  China. 
It  grows  plentifully  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Shanghai.  China.  This  species  is  now  cul- 
tivated in  many  warm  regions  and  has  al- 
ready been  naturalized  in  the  southern 
States,  Vieing  hardy  as  far  north  as  the  Caro- 
linas.  In  its  native  land  the  wax  coating 
of  the  seed  is  used  for  the  making  of  can- 
dles. while  its  hard,  white,  fine-grained 
wood  is  used  for  carving,  incense,  etc.  In 
general  appearance  the  tree  resembles  our 
common  aspen,  and  in  the  autumn,  owing  to 
its  beautiful  deei)ly  colored  leaves,  it  makes 


a very  striking  ornamental.  It  grows  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  responds  readi- 
ly to  good  treatment. 

Canariiiin  Album  Koeiiscli : This  photo- 
graph was  taken  near  Kia-tung-fu,  China, 
11,000  feet  elevation.  The  fruits  of  this  tree 
are  called  Chinese  Olives.  The  plant  is 
grown  in  orchards  on  the  river  bank  near 
Canton,  and  forms  a very  important  article 
of  commerce. 

Eueomniia  inmoides  Oliv:  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  at  Patung,  Hsien,  China,  at 
an  elevation  of  l,800_feet.  It  shows  a male 
tree  about  30  feet  in  height.  Cultivated  in 
■Western  Hupeh  and  Szechuan  at  altitudes 
between  1,000  and  4,500  feet.  The  tree  is 
valuable  for  its  bark,  which  constitutes  the 
native  drug  “Tu-chung”.  The  bark,  leaves 
and  fruit  contain  a silky,  elastic  fiber  com- 
posed largely  of  caoutchouc-like  substance. 

Gleitsia  (unknown):  This  photograph  was 
taken  at  San-yu-tung.  near  Ichang,  West- 
ern Hupeh.  China.  Tree  50  feet  in  height. 

Pinus  Armandi:  This  photograph  was 

taken  in  Western  Szechuan,  China.  A new. 
comparatively  dwarf  pine  from  western  Chi- 
na. 

Aleurites  Fordii:  “Tung-shu”  or  Wood 

Oil  tree.  This  photograph  was  taken  at 
Feng-tu,  Hsien,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang- 
tse River.  China.  The  nuts  of  this  tree  are 
the  source  of  wood  oil.  which  is  being  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paints,  fine  varnishes  and 
soaps.  The  tree  itself  is  of  stately  appear- 
ance, averaging  20  feet  in  height,  with 
green,  smooth  bark,  large  heart-shaped  de- 
ciduous leaves,  the  spreading  branches  mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  finest  of  shade  trees.  It 
has  been  styled,  and  wmrthily  so,  “The  na- 
tional tree  of  China.”  The  tung-shu  flour- 
ishes throughout  the  Yangtse  valley,  in  lat- 
itudes 25®  to  34^  north.  It  is  said  not  to 
bear  nuts,  however,  wiien  subjected  to  tem- 
peratures as  low  as  20®  F. 

Aolinidia  Chiiiensi.s,  Yang  taw:  This  is 
a hardy,  climbing,  deciduous  shrub,  strong 
growing  and  excellent  for  covering  arbors, 
trellises,  w’alls  and  low  buildings.  This 
species  is  considered  the  most  ornamental 
of  the  genus  from  a fine  foliage  point  of 
viewA  The  leaves  are  large,  heart-shaped, 
dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  bright  red- 
dish color  and  densely  tomentose  beneath. 
The  fruit  borne  by  this  species  is  about  the 
size  of  a hen's  egg.  full  of  meat  and  fine 
seeds  very  similar  to  the  gooseberry  or  'fig. 
with  a fine,  leathery,  hairy  cover.  When  it 
has  been  picked  and  left  to  soften,  it  is  said 
to  be  very  fine,  having  the  flavor  of  the 
gooseberry,  fig  and  citron  combined.  It  also 
makes  delicious  pies,  jam  and  sauce. 

Davidia  Iiivolucrata : This  photograph 

was  taken  in  China.  It  is  a most  striking 
tree  w^hen  covered  with  its  pure  wiiite 
bracts,  in  wiiich  state  it  is  conspicuous  at  a 
great  distance.  The  tree  attains  a height 
of  20  to  30  feet  and  has  proven  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington. It  is  found  growing  on  high  eleva- 
tions in  central  China,  wiiere  they  have 
quite  severe  winters.  This  tree  in  full  flower 
is  a marvelous  sight,  owing  to  the  alter- 
nate wiiite  and  green  color  caused  by  the 
large  bracts  intermingling  with  the  leaves. 
Our  foreign  explorer.  Mi*.  Meyer,  tells  me 
that  this  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Chinese 
flowering  trees. 

Rosa  Soiilieaiia:  This  photograph  was 

taken  in  Kuan  Chai,  near  Monkonongting, 
China.  A Tibetan  rose  bearing  clusters  of 
small,  wiiite  llowers. 

QiiemiH  JSerrala:  This  photograph  was 
taken  near  Hanchow.  China. 

Diospyros  lotus:  This  photograph  w'as 

taken  at  the  foot  of  Fei-yuehling.  Ching- 
chi.  Hsien.  China,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000 
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feet.  This  is  a long  fruited,  wild  persimmon. 
The  fruits  are  small  and  not  borne  in  great 
quantities.  It  is  quite  an  ornamental  tree 
and  also  valuable  as  a stoc-k  plant  for  graft- 
ing the  large  seedless  persimmons. 

Nelumbiuin:  Showing  one  of  the  semi- 

double,  pink  forms.  This  is  inclined  to  a 
cup  shape  and  does  not  open  flat.  The 
flowers  are  from  4 to  U inches  in  diameter. 
The  plant  grows  to  a height  of  from  3 to  S 
feet,  and  is  almost  identical  with  Nelumbium 
roseum  plinum. 

Tilia  Caiicasica:  A very  tall  and  beauti- 
ful specimen  growing  in  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens at  Souchoun  Kale.  Caucasus.  Russia. 
It  comes  to  us  highly  recommended  as  a 
shade  tree. 

Jjitchi  Chineiisis:  This  is  a Chinese  leit- 
chee,  the  nuts  of  which  are  imported  in 
large  quantities  into  the  United  States. 

Canioensia  Maxima:  This  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  delicately  beautiful  vines  in  the 
world.  It  requires  a tropical  climate  or 
greenhouse  culture,  however,  to  bring  it  to 
the  flowering  stage. 

Ipomoea  Horsfalliae  liriggsii:  This  is  a 
beautiful  red-flowered  evergreen  morning- 
glory  native  of  South  America.  It  is 
suitable  for  greenhouse  culture  in  temperate 
climates.  It  will  flower  out  of  doors,  how- 
ever, if  carried  through  in  pots  during  the 
winter  months  and  planted  out  as  soon  as 
danger  from  frost  is  over.  This  photograph 
was  taken  in  the  Department  greenhouses 
at  Washington. 

Zizyphus  Sativa:  This  shows  you  a 

rather  strange  variety  of  Chinese  date. 
These  trees  are  very  rare  and  are  highly 
prized  by  the  Chinese. 

Japanese  Iris:  A collection  of  Japanese 


Iris  growing  on  one  of  the  trial  grounds  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C..  which  was  introduced  a num- 
ber of  years  ago. 

Astrapae  Walliehii:  A beautiful  orna- 

mental tree  with  pendant  clusters  of  pink 
flowers.  These  clusters  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Viburnum,  but  more  delicate. 
It  is  propagated  easily  from  cuttings. 

On  the  grounds  surrounding  the  German 
Degation  in  Pekin,  the  small  sedge.  (Jarex 
Stenophylla,  is  used  as  a substitute  for 
grass.  This  Carex  grows  two  to  three  in- 
ches in  heiglit.  No  lawn  mower  is  reciuired, 
and  it  stands  drought  remarkably  well. 

The  next  two  pictures  will  show  a new 
variety  of  Rosa  SpinoHWvSinia  that  our  Mr. 
Meyer  discovered  in  China.  This  is  a very 
beautiful  semi-double  form,  bright  yellow 
color,  similar  to  Harrison's  Yellow,  but 
flowering  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier. 

The  next  picture  will  show  you  a remark- 
ably tall  willow  about  90  feet  in  height,  from 
North  Korea.  In  the  young  stage  the  bark 
of  this  willow  is  white,  but  as  it  gets  older 
;his  color  <lisappears  and  the  bark  becomes 
sliaggy  like  an  eucalyptus  tree. 

The  next  is  a rather  beautiful  flowering 
lonicera  that  was  sent  to  us  from  Russia. 
It  is  a shrubby  form  with  l:)eautiful  yellow- 
ish white  flowers,  and  one  that  will  be  very 
valuable  for  ornamental  plantings  when  we 
have  it  in  sufticient  quantities  for  distii- 
bution. 

A very  beautiful  specimen  of  Juniperiis 
Koetidissima  was  found  in  the  mountains 
near  Geok-Tafa.  Caucasus,  Russia.  This 
Mr.  Meyer  recommends  as  especially  ■well 
adapted  to  the  arid  regions  of  our  country. 

The  next  four  pictures  will  show  you  the 


white-barked  pine,  iMiius  liiijugeajia,  which 
is  a very  interesting  addition  to  our  coni- 
fers. The  flrst  is  an  extremely  large  speci- 
men estimated  to  be  about  500  years  of 
age.  ineasuring  10  feet  in  circumference 
live  feet  aVjove  the  ground. 

Pimis  Itungeann,  30  miles  northwest  of 
Pekin;  A gigantic  specimen  of  Pinus  bun- 
geana.  measuring  21  feet  in  circumference 
six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  estimated  to 
be  1,200  years  of  age. 

A picture  of  the  only  specimen  of  (^uer- 
cus  Mongolioii  that  Mr.  Meyer  found  for 
hundreds  of  miles  around.  Growing  near 
Tse-king-kua,  China.  This  he  says  is  ap- 
parently a survival  of  a splendid  former 
vegetation,  before  the  greedy  (.'hinese  ha<l- 
destroyed  every  bit  of  arboreal  vegetation. 

A beautiful  grove  of  IMiyllostaoliys  Alilis 
growing  near  Hankow,  China.  The  Depart- 
ment has  introduced  some  of  these  bamboos 
in  large  numbers  and  we  hope  soon  to  be 
able  to  show  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  a 

plantation  similar  to  that  on  the  screen. 
We  have  already  planted  five  acres  at 
Brouks\iIle,  Florida,  and  expect  to  increase 
this  planting  to  twenty  acres.  We  have 

also  planted  at  Avery  Island.  Louisiana, 

one  acre,  ami  hope  to  increase  that  plant- 
ing to  a considerable  extent.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  office  that  a new  industry  will 
1)6  developed  in  the  use  of  these  bamboo 

timbers  in  house  construction,  fence  posts, 
in  making  furniture,  Vjarrel  hoops,  etc. 

A very  handsome  specimen  of  tlie  large 
leaved  evergreen  privet,  TJgiistriini  IjiohIuiii. 
grown  near  Hankow.  China.  This  privet 
is  a very  valuable  one  for  hedges  and  for 
windbreaks  in  Florida  and  throughout  Tex- 
as. 


THREE  NEW  TREE  AND 


LANDSCAPE 


BOOKS 


Three  new  books  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  landscape  architecture,  and 
trees  will  add  substantially  to  the 
literature  of  practical  landscape  art 
and  outdoor  improvement  that  is  grow- 
ing so  rapidly  in  our  periodical  literature, 
"Shade  Trees  in  Towns  and  Cities,” 
by  William  Solotaroff,  the  efficient 
superintendent  of  the  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Shade  Tree  Commission,  is  a 
practical  manual  of  every  branch  of 
the  work  of  street  tree  planting  and 
care,  drawn  from  the  author's  long- 
experience  in  the  remarkably  success- 
ful tree  work  that  has  l.ieen  accom- 
plished in  East  Orange  as  has  been 
told  in  these  pages  on  several  occa- 
sions. East  Orange  had  the  pioneer 
Shade  Tree  Commission  and  the  prac- 
tical methods  developed  there  by  Mr. 
•Solotaroff  have  been  the  guide  to 
some  thirty-one  similar  organizations 
that  have  since  grown  up  in  New 
Jersey  and  have  been  of  substantial 
assistance  to  advancing  the  work  of 
this  department  in  many  cities  in 
other  states.  The  growing  demand 
for  a compeiidum  of  methods  that 
have  been  worked  out  in  shade  tree 
practice  has  led  Mr.  Solotaroff  to 
prepare  this  book  and  certainly  no 
one  could  have  been  better  fitted  by 
training  and  experience  for  the  task 
than  Mr.  Solotaroff.  The  book  con- 


tains 287  pages  and  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with,  photographs,  diagrams, 
forms  and  anything  that  could  assist 
in  throwing  light  on  the  subject.  It 
is  published  by  John  Wiley  & Sons, 
and  sells  for  $3.00  net. 

"The  Care  of  Trees  in  Lawn,  Street 
and  Park”  with  a list  of  trees  and 
shrubs  for  decorative  use,  by  Bern- 
hard  E.  Eernow,  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  is  a volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nature  Series.  The  author  has 
long-  been  associated  with  the  School 
of  Eorestry  of  the  institution  men- 
tioned, and  has  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  trees.  The  writing  of  this 
book  was  an  accident  due  to  an  in- 
quiry from  a tree  owner  for  expert 
advice.  Mr.  Eernow  discovered  that 
no  satisfactory  comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  subject  could  be  found  for 
amateur  planters  of  trees.  This  in- 
duced him  to  set  down  briefly  what 
he  considered  every  tree  owner  should 
know  of  the  care  of  trees.  The  writ- 
er’s training  and  experience  made  him 
particularly  fitted  for  the  work  of 
selecting  from  the  vast  fund  of  infor- 
mation in  many  different  sources 
that  which  would  be  most  useful  for 
the  readers  for  whom  this  book  was 
intended,  namely  the  practical  lover 
and  owner  of  trees.  To  acquaint 
owners  with  the  more  sensible  care 


and  attention  their  trees  demand  and 
to  give  them  advice  and  first  aid  to 
the  proper  methods  of  conserving  and 
planting  trees  is  the  primary  object 
of  this  work.  The  book  contains  392 
pages,  many  illustrations  and  sells 
for  $2.00.  It  is  published  by  Henry 
Holt  & Co. 

"Landscape  Gardening  Studies,”  by 
Samuel  Parsons,  landscape  architect 
of  the  New  York  City  parks,  is  a 
series  of  entertaining  and  valuable 
studies  of  actual  landscape  problems 
that  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
author.  It  is  published  by  John  Lane 
Co.,  and  sells  for  $2.00.  The  book 
contains  not  a little  illumination  of 
the  art  of  landscape  architecture  in 
its  series  of  practical  accounts  of 
what  its  author  has  done  in  specific 
instances.  The  outline  he  gives  of 
the  general  design  of  Central  Park 
and,  in  iliore  detail,  of  certain  parts 
of  it,  will  enhance  for  all  who  read  it 
the  beauty  of  the  city's  best-loved 
famou-s  playground.  A great  number 
of  particularly  fine  views  illustrate 
the  text.  Questions  of  beautifying 
roads,  parks,  homes,  lawns,  and  play- 
grounds, and  of  the  treatment  of  spe- 
cial soils,  are  interestingly  considered. 
Any  of  these  books  may  be  ordered 
from  Park  and  Cemetery  at  publishers’ 
prices. 
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PENALTY  OF  TIMIDITY  IN  CEMETERY  PLANNING 


People  are  tender  toward  their  dead. 
In  the  presence  of  the  great  mystery 
the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart  are 
quickened.  It  is  natural  that  a desire 
should  be  awakened  to  do  something- 
in  memory  of  those  who  have  passed 
away.  The  most  beautiful  and  most 
natural  expression  of  this  tenderness 
is  in  some  personal  touch  in  connec- 
tion with  that  last  resting  place.  The 
movement  to  make  more  attractive 
and  beautiful  the  homes  of  the  dead 
if  properly  exploited,  will  always  find 
a sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Judging  from  the  condi- 
tion of  rural  cemeteries,  this  does  not 
i seem  to  be  true.  But  the  fault  lies 

in  a proper  education,  of  the  senti- 
ments which  are  ready  to  be  awak- 
ened into  activity  by  the  proper  touch. 

On  the  part  of  the  management  of 
rural  cemeteries,  the  reason  for  the 
lack  of  embellishment  lies  largely  in 
the  fear  of  not  getting  returns  to  car- 
ry on  a continuous  work  of  this  char- 
acter. There  is  a certain  timidity 
about  making  an  investment  of  this 
character,  which  should  be  overcome. 
There  is  a lack  of  recognition  of  the 
sentiment  which  exists  and  which 
only  needs  to  be  awakened  to  find  its 
legitimate  expression  in  tasteful  em- 
bellishment. In  certain  country 
graveyards  that  I know,  if  20  years 
ago  a little  taste  had  been  exhibited 
in  rendering  the  entrance  attractive 


and  in  establishing  certain  areas  en- 
tirely devoted  to  purpcrses  of  orna- 
mentation, the  suggestions  would 
have  found  their  way  to  individual 
lot  owners,  and  where  now  we  have 
simply  a waste  of  uncared  for  space, 
we  migh.t  have  had  park-like  effects 
which  would  have  been  the  pride  of 
every  lot  owner.  The  small  initial 
expense  would  have  been  met  a 
thousand  times  by  the  growing  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  sale  of  lots 
— in  the  appreciation  in  the  values  of 
lots  to  be  sold. 

The  way  to  educate  a rural  com- 
munity in  a manner  to  bring  about 
desirable  results  in  cemetery  man- 
agement, is  through  state  cemetery  asso- 
ciations which  shall  suggest  some  sim- 
ple, practicable  ways  of  educating  com- 
munities with  reference  to  what  consti- 
tutes an  attractive  rural  cemetery.  Ob- 
ject lessons  are  the  best  possible  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  simple 
landscape  methods  in  the  manage- 
ment of  cemeteries. 

Judging  from  the  appearance  of  a 
large  number  of  country  cemeteries, 
the  management  thinks  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  stakes  defining  the 
limits  of  lots,  strongly  in  evidence. 
It  probably  never  has  occurred  to 
many  managers  that  this  is  entirely 
unnecessary,  and  the  lots  can  be 
more  easily  cared  for  and  more  at- 
tractive if  these  markings  are  entire- 


ly beneath  the  surface. 

It  is  just  as  certain  that  many 
people  in  charge  of  these  cemeteries 
lionestly  think  that  an  evergreen 
cut  into  some  artificial  form  is  more 
in  accord  with  a place  of  sepulture 
than  a group  of  shrubs  naturally  ar- 
ranged. 

It  probably  never  has  occurred  to 
many  village  and  town  cemetery 
managers  that  a drive  around  the 
outside  of  the  cemetery  is  economi- 
cally the  poorest  possible  arrange- 
ment. And  that  it  is  a more  appro- 
priate remembrance  of  the  dead  to 
have  a group  of  pretty  shrubs  above 
the  grave  of  the  departed,  than  to 
liave  an  unsightly  mound.  People 
are  not  always  blameworthy  for 
what  they  do  not  know,  and  I am 
glad  to  have  State  organizations 
that  shall  enable  people  who  are  in 
the  management  of  cemeteries  to 
come  together  and  learn  about  the 
very  best  attributes  of  modern  cem- 
etery management.  With  so  fine  an 
opportunity  available  for  education 
in  simple  and  attractive  methods  of 
handling  rural  cemeteries,  those  who 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  become  better  equipped 
to  do  their  work,  will  certainly  be 
blameworthy. 

Charles  \Y.  Garfield. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


SMALL  TOWN  MAKES  FINE  PARK  PLAN  CEMETERY 


Flillside  Cemetery,  Torrington, 
Conn.,  is  a striking  example  of  what 
a small  town  may  do  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a beautiful  lawn  plan  ceme- 
ter}',  where  leading  public-spirited 
citizens  get  back  of  the  movement 
from  the  start  and  develop  the 
.grounds  on  a thorough-going  lawn 
plan  with  expert  direction.  The  views 
shown  herewith  speak  for  themselves 
and  tell  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  making  of  good  land- 
scape effects. 

It  is  estimated  that  enough  of 
flillside  Cemetery  is  now  developed 


to  fill  the  need  of  the  town  for  at 
least  fifteen  years.  Previous  to  the 
completion  of  this  new  burial  place 
the  people  of  the  town  were  depend- 
ent on  the  grounds  of  the  Wolcotville 
School  Society  Cemetery,  a small 
tract  of  land  situated  in  what  is  now 
the  center  of  the  town.  This  ceme- 
tery has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a 
century  and  little  available  space  re- 
mains for  burial  purposes.  A worthy 
movement  is  now  on  foot  to  secure 
an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  cemetery. 

About  three  years  ago  several  citi- 


zens interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Torrington  were  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing as  a gift,  a desirable  tract  of  land 
for  cemetery  purposes.  The  Hillside 
Cemetery  Association  was  then  in- 
corporated and  subscriptions  for  the 
development  of  this  ground  were  re- 
ceived from  individuals  and  from  the 
manufacturing  concerns. 

With  commendable  foresight  the 
association  obtained  the  services  of 
Olmsted  Brothers,  landscape  archi- 
tects, to  plan  for  the  complete  im- 
provement of  this  si.xty-five-acre 
tract.  From  these  plans  six  sections 
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have  been  developed  for  cemetery 
■purposes,  while  the  remaining  ground 
has  been  cleared  up  and  is  used  as  a 
quiet  woodland  park. 

In  the  improvement  of  the  grounds 
it  was  found  advisable  to  fence  the 
entire  property.  At  the  entrance  a 
pleasing  gateway  and  piers  of  weath- 
ered field  stones  have  been  built. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  ceme- 
tery is  the  use  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion as  a park.  Walks  lead  through 
picturesque  woodland.  An  outlook  at 
a high  point  gives  a delightful  view 
of  the  Naugatuck  valley. 

Altogether  about  $50,000  has  been 
spent  in  the  work  of  creating  a beau- 
tiful cemetery. 

Tlie  Hillside  Cemetery  Association 
is  purely  a benevolent  enterprise. 


“THE  OUTLOOK,’’  HILLSIDE  CEMETERY,  TORRINGTON,CONN. 
Olmsted  Bros.,  Landscape  Archs. 


WOODLAND  WALK  AND  STEPS, 
HILLSIDE  CEMETERY,  TORRINGTON, 
■CONN. 


ENTRANCE  DRIVE,  PIILLS'IDB  CEMETERY,  TORRINGTON, 
CONN. 


The  association  has  no  capital  stock 
and  is  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
improve  and  care  for  the  grounds. 
Every  lot  and  single  grave  receives 
perpetual  care,  the  entire  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  lots  now  being  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  When  the 
cemetery  becomes  self-supporting  it 
will,  to  a large  extent,  become  self- 
developing. 


ENTRANCE  TO  HILLSIDE  CEMETERY,  TORRINGTON,  CONN. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CEMETERY 
ASSOCIATION  MEETS 

The  New  England  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  and 
banquet  at  the  Quincj"  House,  in  Bos- 
ton, February  13. 

The  meeting,  convened  at  four 
o’clock  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness and  election  of  officers.  The 
new  officers  are: 

President,  Wm.  M.  Carr,  Supt.  For- 
est Dale  Cemetery,  Malden,  Mass. 

Vice-president,  H.  W.  Ross,  Supt. 
Newton  Cemetery,  Newton,  Mass. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Horace  A. 
Derry,  Glenwood  Cemetery,  Everett, 
Mass. 

The  annual  dinner,  which  followed, 
was  attended  by  33  members,  with 
Pres.  Carr  presiding.  There  were  no 
formal  addresses,  but  various  mem- 
bers spoke  informally. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  23  mem- 
bers living  in  Greater  Boston  attend- 
ed the  funeral  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
of  Timothy  McCarthy, -superintendent 
of  Swan  Point  Cemetery,  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  association. 
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ANOTHER  FINE  CEMETERY  LANDSCAPE  BOOK 


\\'e  have  frequently  pointed  out  in 
these  pages  the  advantages  of  line 
landscape  pictures  in  promoting  the 
progress  of  the  modern  lawn  cemetery 
and  in  educating  the  lot  owners  and 
the  public  on  modern  features  of  ceme- 
tery management.  There  is  no  more 
impressive  way  of  teaching  the  value 
and  the  beauty  of  the  modern  park 
plan  cemetery  than  by  the  publishing 
of  handsome  landscape  pictures  taken 
on  the  grounds.  The  fine  illustrated 
books  issued  by  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Xew  York,  Forest  Lawn,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Graceland,  Chicago,  and  other 
modern  cemeteries  have  been  noticed 
in  these  pages. 

The  latest  of  these  fine  books,  is 
the  one  just  issued  to  chronicle  a 
ten-year  report  of  Alleghany  Ceme- 
tery, Pittsburgh,  It  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  best  that  has  appeared 
in  the  way  of  cemetery  literature  and 
contains  much  valuable  descriptive 
and  historical  matter.  In  typography 
and  illustrations  it  is  to  be  classed  as 
a de  luxe  specimen  of  printed  matter. 
Superintendent  William  Falconer  has 
laid  himself  out  on  every  feature  of 
the  book  in  the  same  thorough  man- 
ner in  which  he  lays  himself  out  at 


all  times  on  the  care  of  the  grounds. 
The  pages  are  nine  by  twelve  inches 
in  size,  and  the  chief  illustrated  fea- 
tures are  some  thirty-eight  full  page 
half-tones,  engraved  in  the  highest 
quality  and  taken  with  an  artistic  eye 
to  the  landscape  pictures  that  have 
been  developed  in  the  grounds.  One 
of  the  pictures  shown  on  our  cover 
is  a typical  landscape  view  in  “The 
Ravine,”  one  of  the  choicest  land- 
scape sections  of  the  cemetery.  The 
other  view  shown  on  the  opposite 
pa.ge  is  the  family  lot  and  monument 
of  the  late  Charles  E.  Speer,  a for- 
mer president  of  the  board.  This  is 
a good  illustration  of  the  fine  art  of 
setting  off  monuments  by  appropriate 
planting,  and  like  many  of  the  other 
illustrations  is  an  example  of  the  suc- 
cess with  which  this  cemetery  plans 
to  give  every  prominent  monument 
and  lot  an  appropriate  framework  or 
setting  of  vegetation.  Mr.  Falconer 
is  firm  in  the  belief  that  a bare  monu- 
ment in  the  cemetery  is  as  repugnant 
as  a treeless  pretentious  mansion  on 
a naked  prairie.  Hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  where  such  can  be  used  ad- 
vantageously and  without  detriment 
to  neighboring  lots,  are  freely  planted 


in  this  framework,  and  as  auxiliaries 
or  to  add  richness  to  the  effect,  palms 
oi  other  tropical  subjects  are  exten- 
sively used  in  summer.  The  manner 
in  which  the  tall  monuments  shown 
m this  picture  and  the  trees  that  back 
them  been  so  grouped  as  to  assist  the 
work  of  blending  the  monuments  in 
the  landscape  is  especially  notable. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  ten-year 
review  to  show  the  lot  owners  and 
the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  that  the 
cemetery  has  kept  pace  in  progress 
with  every  advanced  idea  in  cemetery 
management  that  has  been  developed 
m the  country.  Every  corner  of  the 
grounds  is  maintained  with  spotless 
cleanliness  and  order.  In  the  thrift 
of  its  thousands  of  young  trees  and 
happy  shrubs ; the  smooth,  richness 
of  the  lawns;  in  the  beauty  and  come- 
liness of  the  lot  adornments,  Alle- 
gheny Cemetery  is  a real  oasis  of 
vegetation  in  the  Iron  City.  The 
varied  and  beautiful  landscape  pic- 
tures in  this  book  may  well  be  a pride 
to  Pittsburgh. 

We  shall  show  in  future  numbers 
others  of  these  pictures  and  tell  more 
of  the  interesting  features  set  forth 
in  the  book. 


ORIGINAL  FORM  OF  CLASSIC  MAUSOLEUM 


One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  of  the  many 
fine  mausoleums  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York  City, 
is  the  Robert  Graves  Memorial  chapel  recently  erected 
by  Robert  Graves  as  a memorial  to  his  wife. 

The  structure  is  a pleasing  departure  from  the  prevail- 
ing type  of  design,  and  the  construction,  the  cemetery 


CRAVES  MEMORIAL  TEMPI.,E,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


authorities  say,  establishes  a precedent  for  future  mor- 
tuary chapels. 

The  general  form  and  architectural  style  of  the  struc 
ture  was  suggested  by  a building  of  Greek  antiquity 
known  as  the  “Tower  of  the  Winds.” 

In  plan,  the  chapel  is  octagonal  and  twenty-eight  feet 
in  height.  From  a simple  base  of  three  projecting  stays 
the  walls  rise  vertically  to  a height  of  twenty-two  feet. 
Monolithic  pilasters  at  each  corner  and  the  mouldings  of 
the  window  trims  furnish  the  only  break  to  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  walls.  Crowning  the  structure  is  a pyramidal 
roof,  surmounted  by  a carved  finial,  which  provides,  by 
numerous  apertures,  a system  of  ventilation.  Complet- 
ing the  exterior  finish  are  double  doors  of  open  panelled: 
design  and  classic  window  grilles,  all  of  heavy  bronze 
In  the  center  of  the  white  marble  floor,  bordered  with 
Greek  designs  in  soft-colored  mosaic,  stands  an  altar 
tomb  containing  receptacles  for  two  interments.  This 
tomb  IS  also  of  pure  white  marble,  simple  in  design  and  - 
unornamented,  save  by  a border  of  bronze  olive  leaves. 
The  enveloping  wall  and  roof  stones  are  cut  to  fine  sur- 
faces on  the  inside. 

The  chapel  is  lighted  by  seven  windows  of  Favrile  olass 
designed  by  Louis  C.  Tiffany.  The  central  window,  which 
contains  “The  Eternal  City  Among  the  Clouds,”  is  iiv 
the  ease  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  chapel.  Gorgeous 
colors,  in  the  center  of  which  floats  a white  cross,  mingle 
with  the  radiance  of  the  “Heavenly  City,”  and'  cas^  a 
weird  glow  of  blue,  purple  and  golden  tints. 

The  exterior  of  the  structure  is  of  light  Barre  granite. 

The  general  designs  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Graves  anci 
the  Leland  Company  of  New  York  were  the  contractors. 
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CURIOUS  CHINESE  CEMETERIES  IN  AMERICA 


The  burial  customs  of  a people  are  largely  the  result  of 
religious  belief  The  ancient  Romans  practiced  crema- 
tion and  the  early  Christians  changed  this  to  earth  burial 
on  account  of  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  bod3^ 
It  is  part  of  the  belief  of  the  followers  of  Confucius  that 
the  body  must  be  buried  in  their  native  land.  So  it  is  that 
the  Chinese  in  America  provide  for  burial  here  for  only  a 
few  years,  the  bones  eventually  being  taken  back  to  sacred 
ground.  The  largest  Chinese  cemeteries  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are  at  Vancouver,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Port- 
land. The  bodies  are  left  after  burial  from  four  to  four- 
teen years,  after  which  the  bones  are  exhumed,  placed  in 
a tin  box  about  two  feet  long  and  transported  to  China 
for  final  interment.  There  is  no  stated  time  for  this  ex- 
humation, but  it  is  generally  done  about  once  a year. 

The  accompanying  photograph  was  recently  taken  in  the 
Chinese  cemetery  at  Portland,  Ore.,  by  Howard  Evarts 
Weed,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  use.  In  this  ceme- 
tery there  are  now  about  one  hundred  burials  per  year. 
Formerly  there  were  nearly  a thousand,  but  the  restriction 
laws  are  such  that  there  is  now  much  less  of  a Chinese 
population  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  formerly.  A charge 
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of  ten  dollars  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  grave  for  each 
burial,  the  same  ground  being  used  over  and  over  again. 


A WELL-PLANNED  CEMETERY  GREENHOUSE  PLANT 


GREENHOUSES  AND  SERVICE  BUILDING,  OAKLAND  CEMETERY,  ST.  PAUL. 


The  new  greenhouses  recently  com- 
pleted at  Oakland  Cemetery,  St.  Paul, 
have  been  planned  and  built  with 
more  than  usual  care  and  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  cemetery  require- 
ments. In  both  layout  and  equipment 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make 
them  complete  and  efficient. 

The  general  dimensions  are  about 
98x176,  covering  an  area  of  about 
16,700  square  feet.  Of  this,  about 
14,100  square  feet  are  under  glass; 
the  remainder  is  occupied  by  the 
service  building,  containing  boiler 
room,  coal  bunkers  and  dormant  cel- 
lar in  the  basement.  The  office,  clos- 
ets, pot  and  soil  rooms  are  on  the 
first  floor,  and  a general  storage  room 
in  the  loft.  The  service  building  is 
of  ample  capacity  to  serve  twice  the 
amount  of  glass  now  constructed. 


The  area  of  benches  is  about  8,250 
square  feet,  besides  about  800  square 
feet  without  benches  for  palms,  dra- 
cenas,  etc. 

The  glass  house  is  so  planned  that 
additions,  30x175  feet,  may  be  made 


at  any  time.  The  glass  house  con- 
tains 12  cast  iron  stages  and  6 con- 
crete benches.  A central  passage,  4 
feet  wide,  leads  from  the  service 
building,  and  walks  2 feet  6 inches 
lead  from  this  passage  each  way  be- 
tween the  benches.  The  benches  are 
from  5 to  6 feet  wide.  They  are  so 
placed  that  the  shadows  from  the 
gutters  fall  in  the  walks.  The  glass 
house  is  of  the  best  iron  frame  con- 
struction on  8-inch  concrete  walls. 

The  service  building  has  stone 
basement  walls  and  reinforced  con- 
crete floor.  The  walls  are  of  inter- 
locking tile,  4x4x17  inches,  with 
4-inch  headers,  alike  inside  and  out- 
side. The  cost  of  the  structure,  fully 
equipped,  is  about  $29,000. 

The  basement  and  glass  house  walls 
were  built  by  the  cemetery  associa- 
tion; the  service  building  by  Charles 
Skooglun,  of  St.  Paul;  the  glass 
house  and  heating  apparatus  by  Lord 
& Burnham  Co.,  of  Irvington,  N.  Y. ; 
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PLAN  OF  OAKLAND  CEMETERY  GREENHOUSES. 


the  basic  plans  were  drawn  by  Super- 
intendent Frank  D.  Willis  and  the 
architectural  features  and  detail 


drawings  were  furnished  by  the  Lord 
& Burnham  Co.  The  house  is  now 
in  service  and  the  men  who  do  the 


work  are  satisfied  that  it  meets  the 
cemetery’s  requirements  in  every  re- 
spect. 


PATENTED  SYSTEM  OF  MAUSOLEUM  CONSTRUCTION 


The  mausoleum  construction  recently  patented  by 
Thomas  J.  Moore,  of  New  York  City,  has  for  its  particu- 
lar objects  improved  ventilation,  and  the  disinfection  of 
the  gases  produced  by  decomposition.  To  each  of  the 
catacombs,  as  well  as  to  the  air  space  between,  is  sup- 
plied a disinfectant  vapor  with  means  for  regulating  the 
supply  of  the  disinfectant.  The  floor  slabs  of  the  mau- 
soleum are  laid  upon  ribs  formed  on  the  foundation, 
while  the  bottom  slabs  of  the  catacombs  rest  upon  inter- 
mediate and  slightly  raised  ribs  on  the  foundation,  thus 
raising  the  floor  and  bottom  slabs  of  the  catacombs  above 
the  surface  of  the  foundation,  leaving  air  spaces  beneath 
both  the  floor  and  bottom  of  the  catacombs  which  com- 
municate with  an  air  space  between  the  catacombs.  This 
space  may  be  provided  at  the  top  with  a cover  having 
openings  which  allow  the  air  to  escape  and  to  communi- 
cate with  the  outside  air  through  openings’  in  the  roof. 
There  are  air  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  structure  both 
below  and  above  the  floor  slabs,  thus  providing  for  a 
complete  circulation  of  the  air  within  the  mausoleum. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings.  Fig.  1 is  a vertical  sec- 
tion upon  the  dotted  lines  x,  x,  of  Fig.  2.  Fig.  2 is  a plan 
view  partially  in  section  upon  the  dotted  lines  y,  y,  of 
Fig.  1,  and  Fig.  3 is  a broken  perspective  view  in  enlarged 
size  of  one  of  the  tanks  and  its  connections  for  holding 
and  supplying  the  disinfectant.  The  catacombs  are  ar- 
ranged centrally  within  the  mausoleum  leaving  a passage- 
way or  aisle  35  on  all  sides  between  them  and  the  walls 
of  the  mausoleum.  A door  25  is  provided  in  the  front 
slabs  22  to  give  access  to  this,  air  space.  This  air  space 
18  may  be  entirely  open  at  the  top,  or  have  a cover  26, 
as  shown.  At  or  near  the  bottom  of  each  back  slab  23^ 
are  air  openings  30  which  provide  for  a circulation  of  air 
within  the  catacombs,  such  openings  communicating  with 
the  air  space  18. 
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Citizens  of  Glade  Park,  one  of  the 
newest  towns  in  the  Big  Park  country 
of  Colorado,  suddenly  found  it  neces- 
sary to  hold  a mass  meeting,  select  a 
site  and  start  a cemetery  before  a three- 
months-old  baby  could  be  buried  at 
Glade  Park.  A cemetery  association 
was  at  once  organized,  which  purchased 
a site  and  prepared  to  plat  it.  The  child 
was  the  first  born  in  Glade  Park. 

The  claim  is  made  that  Woodland 
Cemetery,  Cleveland,  O.,  is  the  most 
heavily  occupied,  in  point  of  bodies  bur- 
ied to  the  acre,  of  any  in  the  world. 
It  contains  60  acres,  with  a record  of 
59,t)00  burials.  ^ 

The  Lake  View  Cemetery  Association, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  pur- 
chased an  adjoining  property  of  98 
acres’.  The  cemetery  now  owns  close 
upon  200  acres,  and  the  last  purchase  is 
admirably  adapted  to  landscape  embel- 
lishment. 

Suit  was  begun  in  the  superior  court, 
San  Rafael,  Calif.,  on  February  9 by 
Mr.  E.  Blois  du  Bois  against  the  Mount 
Tamalpias  Cemetery  Company  for 
$87,711.62,  principal  and  interest,  which 
he  alleges  is  due  him  on  promissory 
notes  executed  by  the  company.  Mr.  Du 
Bois  also  placed  an  attachment  on  the 
equipment  of  the  company. 

Residents  of  Sears,  la.,  have  petitioned 
the  board  of  supervisors  to  investigate 
conditions  in  the  paupers’  Cemetery, 
which  appear  to  be  in  bad  shape.  The 
residents  want  the  cemetery  removed. 

The  Norfolk,  Va.,  board  of  aldermen 
last  month  concurred  with  the  common 
council  in  the  appropriation  of  $17,- 
510.54  for  the  purchase  of  Calvary  Cem- 
etery, Inc.,  over  the  veto  of  Mayor  Rid- 
dicks. This  is  the  colored  cemetery. 

The  house  bill  prohibiting  the  location 
of  a cemetery  within  a half  mile  of  the 
state  university  or  soldiers’  home  was 
finally  passed  by  the  Minnesota  Senate 
on  January  27. 

The  trustees  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathe- 
dral, Manhattan,  propose  to  have  a large 
cemetery  laid  out  at  Central  Park,  Min- 
eola,  L.  I.  With  this  object  in  view 
notice  was  given  in  the  county  papers 
that  the  trustees  would  apply  to  the 
hoard  of  supervisors  of  Nassau  County 
for  permission  to  take  and  set  apart  a 
large  tract  of  land  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses. Some  241  acres  have  been  se- 
cured. A petition  has  been  filed  with 
the  sui)er\-isors  reciting  the  fact  that 


this  land  has  been  obtained,  with  the 
statement  that  on  that  date  given  in  the 
notice  the  trustees  would  appear  before 
the  board  and  request  permission  to  es- 
tablish a cemetery  there. 

In  the  illustrated  article  on  Spring- 
dale  Cemetery,  Peoria,  Ilk,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue,  the  paragraph  in  which  the 
area  of  the  cemetery  is  given  should 
properly  read : the  acreage  is  approx- 
imately 250  of  which  47  acres  have  re- 
cently been  purchased,  and  which  will 
be  added  to  the  original  area  as  re- 
quired. 

Conditions  in  the  so-called  paupers’ 
cemetery  in  South  Rock  Island,  Ilk,  has 
led,  to  petitions  from  an  increasing  pop- 
ulation to  the  county  board  asking  that 
the  cemetery  lie  discontinued  as  a bury- 
ing ground.  Disclosures  made  in  the 
local  press  as  to  shallow  graves  and 
improper  methods  forced  this  issue. 

In  order  to  meet  Indian  superstitions 
the  government  is'  making  an  effort  to 
have  a small  tract  of  land  located  on 
Warner's  ranch  in  California  given  back 
to  the  Indians.  The  ground  was  used 
as  a burying  ground  by  the  Pala  In- 
dians. The  land  was  taken  from  them 
by  a court  decision,  it  is  declared  and 
in  a petition  to  the  Indian  bureau  the  In- 
dians aver  that  when  the  land  was  taken 
away  they  were  promised  they  could  re- 
tain that  section  which  held  their  dead. 
The  Indian  office  has  made  requests  of 
those  who  have  interests  in  the  ranch 
to  restore  the  burial  ground  to  the  In- 
dians. 

Community  mausoleums  are  talked 
of  for  Columbia  City,  Ind. ; Bucyrus, 
O. : Wapakoneta,  O. ; Cincinnati,  O.  A 
concern  called'  the  Eastern  Mausoleum 
Co.,  $10,000,000  capital  stock,  is  reported 
to  have  been  organized  at  Portland,  Me., 
to  manufacture  and  erect  monuments 
and  mausoleums  and  furnish  cemetery 
supplies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  “taking 
hold  of  things”  can  accomplish  in  the 
case  of  small  cemeteries.  The  Hanover 
Cemetery,  Hanover,  Kas.,  of  eight  acres 
a few  years  ago  was  a wilderness,  the 
directors  not  having  held  a meeting  for 
many  years.  Seven  years  ago  A.  R. 
Mengers,  was  elected  secretary,  together 
with  a few  directors,  all  inspired  with 
a determination  to  mend  things,  and  this' 
has  been  done.  The  grounds  have  been 
greatly  improved,  roads  made  and  other 
necessary  things  done.  The  association 


is  laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
clause  in  its  constitution  which  sets 
aside  three  acres  of  the  eight  for  the 
public ; in  other  words,  these  three  acres 
cannot  be  sold.  Mr.  Mengers  would  like 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who 
have  such  a stumbling  block  to  contend 
with,  and  to  learn  if  the  clause  can  be 
changed. 

Matters  have  been  arranged  between 
the  commissioners  of  Mount  Elope  cem- 
etery, Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts civil  service  commission,  so  that 
the  commissioners  may  hire  their  labor- 
ers for  grave  digging  and  general  ceme- 
tery work,  and  register  their  names  with 
a statement  of  the  pay  they  are  to  re- 
ceive, at  the  Worcester  office  of  the  civil 
service  commission,  within  10  days  of 
the  time  they  are  hired. 

The  judiciary  committee,  at  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  has  passed  favorably  upon 
Senator  Cassidy’s  bill  providing  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law  concerning  the  disin- 
terment of  bodies.  The  measure  was 
opposed  by  George  D.  Gray,  one  of  tire 
trustees  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery 
Association,  San  Francisco.  This  de- 
cides the  point  that  sentiment  shall  not 
stand  in  the  W'ay  of  the  grow’th  of  the 
cit}',  and  streets  will  now  probably  be 
cut  through  or  carried  under  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery. 

NEW  CEMETERIES 

The  city  council  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  appointed  a committee  of  five  to  act 
with  the  board  of  park  commissioners 
in  obtaining  lOo  acres  to  be  used  by 
the  city  as  a cemetery  in  exchange  for 
Jefferson  park,  vdiich  lies  adjacent  to 
the  Beacon  hill  reservoir. 

St.  Mary  s Catholic  congTegation  at 
Eden,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis,,  is  about 
to  establish  a new  cemetery  which 
will  be  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  church.  At  a recent  meeting  the 
organization  of  a cemetery  associa- 
tion was  perfected  and  the  details  of 
the  purchase  of  4 acres  of  land  was 
completed.  Although  the  congrega- 
tion has  been  established  some  15 
years,  it  has  never  had  a burying 
ground  of  its  own. 

The  Green  River  Cemetery  Co., 
Greenfield.  Mass.,  has  purchased  an 
adjoining  tract  of  land  to  provide  for 
future  needs.  It  contains  loyi  acres. 

The  city  council  of  Bloomington, 
111.,  are  examining  options  and  investi- 
gating sites  with  a view  to  estab- 
lishing a new  city  cemetery. 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  consider- 
ing the  question  of  purchasing  Mt. 
Zion  Cemetery,  an  adjoining  ceme- 
tery and  the  tract  of  an  adjoining 
property  owner,  at  a price  of  $67,000. 
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CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENTS 

There  is  a movement  in  Fresno,  Calif., 
looking  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
•city  shall  take  charge  of  the  cemetery. 
The  main  plea  was  that  the  city  having 
better  facilities  for  supplying  and  dis- 
tributing water,  could  administer  such  a 
matter  together  with  the  care  and  im- 
provement of  the  grounds  to  better  ad- 
vantage. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  lar’out  of  the  new  portion  of  Moun- 
tain View  Cemetery,  Longmont,  Colo. 
The  association  is  a private  corporation, 
established  in  1876  and  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  trustees.  The  total  interments' 
amount  to  1.587.  All  lots  are  sold  under 
perpetual  care,  and  the  fund  is  now 
$2,100.  There  are  some  1,200  trees 
on  the  ground,  and  the  topography 
of  the  plot  is  a gradual  slope  from 
center  in  all  directions.  Sunday  fu- 
nerals are  permitted  and  there  are 
no  restrictions  as  to  monuments.  The 
water  supply  is  city  water,  with  irri- 
gation water  from  a ditch.  There  is 
a stand-pipe  and  tile  is  laid  through- 
out the  cemetery.  In  the  near  future 
it  is  expected  that  a chapel  will  be 
built,  together  with  two  shelter 
houses  and  an  entrance  gate,  and  the 
whole  area  is  to  be  enclosed  by  an 
iron  fence. 

Followu'ng  the  refusal  of  the  city 
to  lend  aid  to  the  Flollywood  Ceme- 
tery Memorial  Association,  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  in  its  efforts  to  beautify  that 
cemetery,  the  association  has  de- 
•decided  to  try  to  do  the  work  unaided. 
The  cemetery  which  is  the  only  one  in 
the  city  where  the  general  public  may 
secure  lots,  is  owned  by  a private 
corporation,  and  the  company  will  not 
aid  the  association  in  its  efforts  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  tlie  place. 

.All  leg'al  title  to  Lone  Fir  Ceme- 
tery. Portland,  Ore.,  is  now  vested 
in  the  Lone  Fir  Lot  Owners’  Asso- 
ciation, the  Lone  Fir  Cemetery  Com- 
pany having  turned  over  all  the  stock 
to  the  lot  owners.  The  Lot  Owners' 
Association  adopted  a constitution 
and  elected  Dr.  S.  E.  Joseplii  presi- 
•dent;  J.  A.  Strowbridge,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  M.  V.  Harrison, 
the  third  director.  It  has  made  an 
assessment  of  $50  a lot  of  10x20  feet 
and  $10  for  single  graves  in  the  cem- 
etery to  raise  money  to  defray  the 
cost  of  improvements.  The  beautifying 
of  the  cemetery  has  begun  under  the  di- 
rection of  Howard  Evarts  Weed,  land- 
scape architect. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  Rutland,  Vt., 
satisfactory  progress  was  reported. 
The  new  chapel  and  office,  for  which 
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subscriptions  amounting  to  some  $2,- 
000  were  collected,  are  i)ractically 
completed.  Considerable  improve- 
men  was  made  during  the  year. 

A.  W.  Priest,  the  paper  manufac- 
turer, who  recently  gave  a $6,000 
soldiers’  monument  to  the  G.  A.  K. 
of  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  presented  the 
Riverside  Cemetery  Association  with 
an  order  for  a $:!.()00  concrete  bridge 
across  the  ravine  in  the  cemetery. 

The  office  building  and  superin- 
tendent's residence,  which  have  been 
recently  completed  at  Wyuka  cemetery, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  at  a cost  of  nearly  $21,000, 
were  opened  for  public  inspection  last 
month.  A great  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  this  cemetery  during 
the  past  few  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  value  of  the  buildings  in  the 
cemetery  amounts  to  $67,000. 

The  Swedish  cemetery  association. 
Rockford,  111.,  has  decided  to  plat  a 
five-acre  addition  to  the  cemetery. 


The  cemetery  commissioners  of 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  have  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  .“feoo  for  the  erection 
of  a waiting  room,  ladies  lavatory, 
and  other  improvements. 

St.  Francis's  cemetery,  Naupatuck, 
Conn.,  which  has  fallen  into  a dilapi- 
dated condition  of  late  years,  is  to 
be  improved  and  put  into  good  con- 
dition at  once  so  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Cooney,  the  pastor  of  the  church  has 
determined. 

The  cemeterj'  trustees  of  Locust 
Hill  cemetery.  Evansville,  Ind.,  have 
been  planning  for  extensive  improve- 
ments including  the  installment  of  a 
sunken  garden.  As  now  planned,  the 
garden  will  be  between  eight  and 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 


ground.  The  bottom  of  the  garden 
will  be  retiched  by  a series  of  terraces 
decorated  with  planting. 

The  Independence,  Mo.,  city  cem- 
etery, Inirying  in  which  liegan  more 
than  eighty  years  ago,  is  being  im- 
proved. Nearly  two  hundred  grave- 
stones that  had  fallen  down  or  were 
leaning  badly  have  been  reset. 

Finding  that  an  improved  cemeter\- 
is  a good  advertisement,  the  I’aradise 
Cemetery  Association.  Paradise,  P>uttc 
Co.,  Calif.,  has  been  busy  in  that  kind 
of  work  lately.  A competent  gar- 
dener has  also  been  engaged.  Many 
non-residents  have  secured  lots  by 
reason  of  the  attractive  grounds. 

FROM  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

The  annual  report  of  the  cemetery 
of  Mount  Auliurn,  Boston,  Mass.,  be- 
ing that  for  its  71)th  year,  records 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
lots  for  the  year  added  to  the  Per- 
petual Care  Fund  brings  the  amount 
up  to  $1, 688,365. ?.7.  The 
Permanent  Fund  is  $559,- 
715.81,  having  gained  $14,- 
125.48  during  the  year.  The 
General  Fund  is  now  $238,- 
033.80.  The  cemetery  is 
still  fighting  the  ravages  of 
the  browm-tail  moth  and 
similar  pests  and  has  kept 
them  under  control.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  year : 
From  sales  of  lots,  $10,- 
906.60;  labor  and  materials 
on  lots,  $73,076.78,  and  other 
sundries  amounted  to  $86,- 
240.63,  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  being  $178,914.11. 
Among  the  expenditures 
were  $70,268.39  for  pay  roll, 
repairs,  material  and  sun- 
dries ; and  for  salaries, 
taxes  and  general  expenses, 
$20,842.42.  The  report  is  il- 
lustrated with  half-tones 
and  it  contains  also  forms  of  deeds, 
reputations,  etc. 

The  annual  report  of  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  Everett,  Mass.,  shows  re- 
ceipts from  sales  of  lots,  $25,824.35, 
and  from  interments,  foundations  and 
care  of  lots,  $25,1  17.89.  Among  the 
expenditures  were:  Salaries,  labor, 
supplies,  rents,  etc.,  $35,057.96;  care 
of  lots  $10,506.65.  The  Repair  Fund 
now  amounts  to  $273,560.50.  The  new 
chapel,  of  which  a half-tone  cut  is 
given,  is  completed  and  will  be  dedi- 
cated this  spring. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pittsfield. 
Mass.,  Cemetery,  shows  total  receipts 
of  $12,579.65  and  expenditures,  $12,- 
377.17  and,  although  the  year  was  an 
expensive  one  for  maintenance,  there 
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was  a slight  gain  in  assets.  The  prin- 
cipal receipts  were:  Sale  of  lots,  $3,- 
871.60;  interments,  $1,955.75;  care  of 
lots,  etc.,  $3,317.25.  The  Perpetual 
Care  Fund  now  amounts  to  $66,017.25, 
which  provides  for  548  lots  out  of  a 
total  of  2,500.  The  cemetery  has  now 
a total  of  8,431  interments,  and  has 
an  area  of  150  acres. 

The  treasurer’s  report  of  Swan 
Point  Cemetery,  Providehce,  R.  I., 
shows  receipts  for  the  past  year  of 
$193,649.37  and  disbursements,  $186,- 
669.65.  The  total  assets  of  the  cor- 
poration are  $489,935.80;  the  perma- 
nent fund  is  $129,674.55,  and  the  per- 
petual care  fund  has  reached  a total 
of  $444,488.82,  an  increase  of  $15,834 
for  the  past  j^ear.  The  upkeep  of 
the  grounds  and  the  care  of  the  cem- 
etery has  been  carefully  maintained. 
Last  spring  the  Rhode  Island  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects erected  a rustic  stone  seat 
on  the  main  avenue  from  the  en- 
trance, which  has  been  surrounded 
with  shrubbery  and  trees  and  forms 
a fitting  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
late  president  of  the  cemetery,  Mr. 
Alfred  Stone.  The  failure  to  secure 
favorable  action  by  the  city  on  the 
petition  to  abandon  the  Swan  Point 
road,  running  through  the  grounds 
was  a great  disappointment  to  the 
managers. 

Daniel  C.  Thurber,  for  the  ■ past  11 
years  assistant  superintendent  at  Swan 
Point  Cemetery,  has  been  promoted  to 
be  superintendent  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Timothy  McCar- 
thy. The  new  superintendent  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  corporation  about 
30  years.  During  the  last  11  years  of 
that  time  he  was  assistant  under  the  late 
superintendent.  He  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  general  ideas  formu- 
lated by  Mr.  McCarthy  regarding  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds,  and  the  fu- 
ture development,  and  is  considered  am- 
ply qualified  to  continue  that  work. 

OBITUARY 

Mr.  Timothy  McCarthy,  for  thirty- 
five  years  superintendent  of  Swan 
Point  Cemetery,  Providence,  R.  I., 
died  fieb.  10,  after  an  illness  of  sev- 
eral weeks,  at  his  home  within  the 
grounds  he  loved  as  his  own.  His 
funeral,  attended  by  the  city’s  wealth- 
iest and  most  representative,  as  well 
as  poorer  citizens,  took  place  from 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  where 
the  final  prayers  were  recited  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Harkins,  D.  D.,  attend- 
ed by  Vicar  General  Doran,  LL.  D. 
The  interment  was  in  the  family  lot 
at  Swan  Point. 

Both  the  .A.  A.  C.  -S.  and  the  N. 


E.  C.  S.  associations  were  represent- 
ed at  the  funeral,  the  honorary  bear- 
ers from  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  being  Messrs. 
Brazill,  Cunningham,  Driscoll,  Mc- 
Mahon, Salway,  O’Connor,  Cline  and 
Reid;  from  the  . N.  E.  Association: 
Messrs.  Creesy,  Derry,  Floyd,  Har- 
graves, Rafferty,  Ross,  Scorgie  and 
Warren.  The  Catholic  Club,  of  which 
the  deceased  was  a member,  was  rep- 
resented by  ex-Gov.  Higgins,  ex- 
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Mayors  Fitzgerald  and  McCarthy, 
Col.  McGann,  and  Drs.  Gleason  and 
McGuirk.  The  offices  of  “North 
Burial  Ground”  and  “Cathblic  Cem- 
eteries” were  closed  during  the  serv- 
ices by  Supt.  James  Warren,  Jr.,  and 
Rev.  J.  P.  Harrington,  out  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  their  associate. 

With  the  passing  of  Mr.  McCarthy, 
the  A.  A.  C.  S.  loses  one  of  its  most 
zealous  promoters;  every  member,  a 
personal  friend;  and  Swan  Point  its 
peerless  chief.  For  more  than  a third 
of  a century  he  had  labored  to  make 
his  the  most  perfect  cemetery,  from 
a landscape  point  of  view,  in  the 
country.  Original  in  methods  and 
ideas,  and  success  attending  the  ap- 
plication of  both  to  his  life  work,  his 
transformations  and  triumphs  were 
complete — and  both  names  “McCar- 
thy” and  “Swan  Point”  became  sy- 
nonymous as  well  as  famous  through 
out  the  land.  Keenly  alert  to  all 
that  might  enhance  their  artistic 
beauty,  he  accentuated  rather  than 
conventionalized  the  natural  features 
of  the  grounds  under  his  care,  and 
framed  his  masterpiece  with  the 
boulder  wall — the  finishing  touch  of 
the  artist.  The  members  of  the  A. 
A.  C.  S.  who  visited  Swan  Point  dur- 
ing the  Providence  convention  in 


1907,  recall  with  exquisite  delight  the 
lasting  impression  made  upon  them 
by  the  rough,  massive  enclosure,  with 
its  every  nook  and  cranny  reflecting 
the  skilled  handiwork  of  the  genius 
who  made  such  a combination  pos- 
sible. With  pleasure  equally  keen, 
they  remember  also,  the  warm-heart- 
ed hospitality  of  the  reception.  They, 
as  well  as  the  legions  who  have  vis- 
ited both  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Swan 
Point,  marvelled  at  the  large  human- 
ity of  the  deceased,  his  wit  so  free 
from  smallness,  and  the  gracious 
gentler  touches  of  his  nature  con- 
cealing stalwart  strength  of  charac- 
ter beneath. 

Single  minded  in  work,  in  his  social 
and  domestic  life,  there  was  never 
the  suspicion  of  the  dual  personality 
about  him.  Scorning  those  “miser- 
able aims  which  end  with  self,”  his 
influence  was  leavening,  his  humor 
delightful  and  refinei,  his  jovial  spirit 
serious  in  the  causes  which  brought 
it  to  the  surface,  and  thereby  the 
number  of  his  friends  never  grew  less. 
These  he  has  left  behind,  lonely  at 
his  absence,  and  sympathizing  sin- 
cerely with  his  widow  and  family. 
“‘And  so  goodby!’  Light  words,  and 
quickly  said! 

But  could  they  reach  your  ears,  be- 
loved dead. 

Their  burden  you  would  guess 
Better  than  many  wearing  graver 
face. 

Goodby  to  genius,  gentleness  and 
grace! 

A vanished  presence  and  a vacant  place 

Leave  us  in  heaviness.” 

Mr.  Levant  L.  Mason,  a well  known 
and  much  respected  citizen  and  busi- 
ness man  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and 
for  two  years  past  president  of  Lake 
View  Cemetery  Association  of  that 
town,  passed  away  on  February  13,  in  his- 
85th  year.  For  25  years  he  had  also  been 
secretary  and  superintendent  of  the 
cemetery.  He  died  in  the  house  in 
which  he  began  housekeeping  when 
he  was  married  over  60  years  ago. 
The  town  loses  one  of  its  best  known 
citizens,  a man  equal  to  any  trust 
reposed  in  him.  No  short  obituary 
notice  can  cover  the  life  lived  by 
Mr.  Mason,  for  he  was  never  toO' 
busy  to  give  any  help  or  work  for 
the  public  welfare  and  the  good  of 
others,  and  he  was  most  assuredly  a 
part  of  the  life  of  the  community  in- 
which  he  lived.  He  was  born  near 
Buffalo  in  1826  and  came  to  James- 
town when  a child.  He  leaves  a son 
and  daughter  with  their  children  and 
the  children  of  a deceased  daughter. 
He  was  buried  in  the  ceinetery  which 
he  had  served  so  long  and  faithfully. 
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ROAD  IN  FOREST  LAWN  CEMETERY,  OMAHA,  NEB.,  BUILT  WITH  TARVIA  X 

The  Success  of  Tarvia 
In  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery 


We  illustrate  above  one  of  the  smooth, 
dustless,  durable,  tarviated  roads  in  For- 
est Lawn  Cemetery.  Regarding  these 
roads,  Mr.  James  Y.  Craig,  the  Superin- 
tendent, writes  as  follows : 

FOREST  LAWN  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATION. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  April  5,  1910. 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Gentlemen: — I take  this  opportunity  of  stating  tliat 
our  TARVIA  macadam  roadways,  of  which  we  have 
about  20,000  square  yards,  are  in  perfect  condition, 
even  though  they  have  at  times  been  subjected  to 
very  heavy  traffic  conditions.  In  some  instances  the 
monuments  which  have  been  transported  over  these 
roads  would  vary  in  weight  from  twelve  to  twenty 
tons,  gross  weight.  Even  under  these  conditions  the 
roads  have  stood  up  first  class. 

I wish  to  state  further  that  there  have  been  ma- 
cadam roads  constructed  in  this  vicinity  later  than 
our  roads  which  were  not  treated  with  TARVIA, 
which  have  not  stood  the  test. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  JAMES  AL  CRAIG. 


Another  important  feature  of  tarviated 
roads  which  makes  them  particularly 
desirable  for  cemetery  use,  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  practically  mudless  in  wet 
weather.  Pedestrians  can  use  the  roads 
even  after  a severe  storm  without  discom- 
fort. For  this  very  reason  a large  num- 
ber of  roads  in  Graceland  Cemetery, 
Chicago,  were  tarviated. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades — Tarvia 
X for  road  construction,  and  Tarvia  A 
and  B for  surface  treatment. 

Booklet  covering  these  treatments  in 
detail  mailed  free  on  request. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations. thus:  S.  L.  8 67  8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  voi.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  gi\en  below. 

PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


-American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
75c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $1.00  year;  lOc  copy. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year:  5c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record.  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25o  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. ; $1.50  yr. ; single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 

$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
<C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy 

City  Hall,  The,  Des  Moines,  la.  (C.  H.), 
$2.00  year;  20c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington.  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year:  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  in  America,  New  York 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (C. 

G. ),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Survey,  The,  New  York  City  (Sur.), 
$2.00  year:  10c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The.  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L.).  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year:  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  lOc. 

Garden  Magazine,  New  York  City  (Q. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German).  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50o  copy. 

Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York  (G. 
R.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50o  copy. 

Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin,  German- 
town, Philadelphia  (M.  G.  B.)  50c  year; 

5c  copy. 

Minnesota  Hoi  tlculturist.  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Ehigineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Pacific  Municipalities,  San  Francisco  (P. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Scl. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  lOe  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50o  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds 

A Small  City’s  Plans  for  Growth,  H. 
J,  Hooker.  Illust.  -Am.  C.,  4:51-5. 
Feb.,  ’ll. 

Essential  Features  in  City  Building, 

H.  M.  Weir.  -Am.  C.,  4:7:2-.3.  Feb., 
’ll. 

Flower  Preservation.  Illust.  A.  H. 

G.,  8:63-4.  Feb.,  ’ll. 

F'lowers  for  Hall  and  Porch  Decora- 
tion. Illust.  C.  L.  -A.,  19:294.  Feb. 

I.  ’ll. 

Fountains,  Italian,  by  F.  LeBlond. 

Illust.  H.  B.,  29:41-2.  Jan.,  ’ll. 
Iconoclast  of  Sensibility  Again 
(Billboards),  by  M.  Selby.  Cent., 
81:638-4(1.  Feb.,  ’ll. 

1-onflon  Town  Planning  Conference, 

J.  Ihlder.  Illust.  Review  of  Re- 
vie vvs,  New  York,  43:46-8.  Jan.,  ’ll. 

New  Ideas  and  the  City,  J.  H. 
Holmes.  Sur.,  25:499-5(11,  Dec.  24, 
’10. 

-Newburg’s  Model  School  Building, 
.VI.  V.  Fuller.  Illust.  y\m.  C.,  4:61- 

3.  Feb,,  ’11. 

I ’Ian  of  Grounds  for  a Small  Bunga- 


low. Illust.  -A.  H.  G..  8:76-7.  Feb., 
’ll. 

Streets  from  the  Landscape  Point  of 
View,  A.  T.  Erwin.  Am.  C.,  4:76-7. 
Feb.,  ’ll. 

The  Need  of  a City  Plan  Commis- 
sion, H.  A.  Barker.  Am.  C.,  4:64-5. 
Feb.,  ’ll. 

Ten  Years’  Growth  in  Population,  E. 
D.  Dunrand.  Map;  World’s  'Work, 
New  York,  21:13838-42.  Jan.,  ’ll. 

Washington,  the  Capital  of  the  Peo- 
ple, T.  N.  Page.  Illust,  A.  & P., 
2:127-33.  Mar.,  ’ll. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening 

A Rose  Garden  that  Gave  Results, 
Josiah  D.  Whitney.  Illust.  G.  M., 
13:80-1.  Mar,,  ’ll. 

Clover  Crops:  Fertilizers  as  Well  as 
Preservers  of  Existing  Fertility,  H. 
B.  Fullerton.  Cr.,  19:498-501.  Feb., 
’ll. 

Dollars  and  Cents  in  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, L.  Underwood.  Illust.  S. 
L„  12:159.  Mar.,  ’ll. 

Indoor  Garden  of  Moss  and  Fern,  by 
S.  L.  Bastin.  Illust.  A.  H.  G., 
8:62-3.  Feb.,  ’11. 


Gardening  for  and  by  the  Amateur, 
J.  O.  Thilow.  F.  E.,  31:198,  Feb. 

4,  ’ll. 

Garden  Art  and  Care  of  Memorials 
(Concluded),  Dr.  Gradman.  Illust. 
(German.)  G.  K.,  r3:28-33.  Feb., 
’ll. 

How  a Pergola  Redeemed  a Back- 
yard, Mrs.  J.  W.  Dreyer.  Illust. 
G.  M.,  13:82.  Mar.,  ’ll. 

Successful  Flower  Planting  Table. 

5.  L.,  12:160-1.  Mar.,  ’ll. 

Start  your  Garden  with  the  Year,  H. 
S.  Adams.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  19:229. 
Jan.  1,  ’ll. 

Successful  American  Gardens.  W. 
Miller.  Illust.  C.  L.  -A..,  17:679-82; 
18:45-8;  651-6;  19:214-8.  Apr.,  May, 
Oct.,  ’10;  Jan.  1,  ’ll. 

The  Right  Wa}'  to  Plan  Walks, 
Lawns  and  Beds,  W.  S.  Rogers. 
Illust.  G.  M.,  13:84-5.  Mar,,  ’ll. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 

Automobile  Road  Making,.  New  Suc- 
cessful Experiments  in,  by  L.  W. 
Page.  Illust.  C.  -L.  A.,  19,  sup.  276. 
Feb.  1,  ’ll. 

Dustless  Roads  of  California,  A.  B. 
Fletcher.  G.  R.  M.,  12:58-60.  Feb., 
’ll. 

English  Apparatus  for  Testing  Bi- 
tuminous Road  Materials.  Illust. 

G.  R.  M.,  12:79.  Feb.,  ’ll. 

Gonner  Park  in  Baden-Baden,  M. 

Laiiger.  Illust.  (German.)  G.  K., 
13:25-8.  Feb.,  ’ll. 

Lake  Front  Drive  in  Wisconsin. 

Illust.  G.  R.  M.,  12:65-6.  Feb.,  ’ll. 
Parks  as  a Commercial  Asset.  Out- 
look, New  York.  96:806-7.  Dec. 
10,  ’10, 

Patrol  System  of  Road  Maintenance 
Adopted  by  Allegheny  County,  Pa., 
M.  O.  Eldredge.  Illust.  G.  R.  M., 
12:49-52,  Feb.,  11. 

Three-notch  Roads.  Harpers  Week- 
ly, New  York,  54:31.  Dec.  10,  10. 
The  “Rocmac”  Method  of  Road  Con- 
struction. Illust.  G.  R.  M.,  12:76-7. 
Feb.,  ’ll. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  etc. 

Bulb  Novelties  of  1910,  J.  Jacobs. 
Illust.  F.  E„  31:314-17.  Feb.  18, 
’ll. 

Chestnut  Tree,  Doom  of.  Harper’s 
Weekly,  55:15.  Feb.  4,  ’ll. 

Cool  Greenhouse,  H.  Ericksen.  Illust. 

H.  B.,  29:39-41.  Jan.,  ’ll. 

English  Plant  Novelties,  J.  Harrison 

Dick.  Illust.  F.  E.,  31:318-20.  Feb. 
18,  ’ll. 

Exploring  the  Philippine  Forest,  C. 
A.  Gilchrist.  Illust.  Collier’s  New 
York,  46:14.  Dec.  17,  ’10. 
E.xperimenting  with  Dahlias,  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Trumball.  Illust.  S.  F,  12:169. 
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Lawn 


NOTE  ANGLE  OF 
SIDE  PLATE-CUTS 
UNDER  PROJECTIONS 

NO  HAND  SHEARS  , 
NECESSARY 


HERE’S  a time-saver  for 
gardeners.  It’s  the  latest 
addition  to  the  famous  “Penn- 
sylvania” line  of  Qi'iahty  Lawn 
Mowers. 

The  TENNSYLVANIA”  Undercut 

'Batl-'B  earing  TRIMMER 


The  “Undercut”  is  the  only  trimmer  on  the  market  that 
cuts  close  up  and  under  slanting  surfaces,  and  projections 
of  all  kinds,  without  damaging  or  marking  them. 

It  does  the  work  that  can  now  only  be  done  by  shears. 

Write  for  catalog  describing  this  new  machine  and  the 
full  “Pennsylvania”  line  of  Hand  and  Horse  Lawn  Mowers. 

SUPPLER  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  P.  O.  Box  1599,  Philadelphia 
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ESTABLISHED1890 
Devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  Parks, 
Cemeteries.  Public  and  Private  Grounds 
Published  on  the  15th  of  the  Month  by 
R.  J.  HAIGHT 
324  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 
EDITORS 

John  W.  Weston  O.  H.  Sample 
Subscription,  $2.00  a Year.  -) 

Mar.,  ’ll. 

Fire  Loss  in  National  Forests.  Cas- 
sier’s  Magazine,  New  York,  39:188- 
9.  Dec.,  ’10. 

Foreign-born  American  Trees,  M. 
Smitli.  Review  of  Reviews,  New 
York,  43:72-9.  Jan.,  ’ll. 

Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heat- 
ing, John  A.  Payne.  Illust.  Feb. 
25,  '11. 

How  to  Know  Trees  by  their  Bark. 
Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  19:268.  Jan.  15, 
’ll. 

Iowa  Plant  Breeder — Chas.  G.  Patten, 
L.  H.  Bailey.  Illust.  Century,  81: 
392-401.  Jan.,  ’ll. 

Immunity  in  Plants.  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, 103:454.  Dec.  10,  ’10. 
Introduction  of  Chinese  Plants.  Rev. 

Hort.  (French),  83:57-8.  Feb.  1,  ’ll. 
Making  the  Most  of  the  Hardy  Bor- 
der, E.  E.  Rexford.  Illust.  S.  L. 
12:174.  Mar.,  ’ll. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Desi^sor  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Ensriueer. 

William  Stuppe  Company 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


The  One  Man 

making  a specialty  of 
fixing  over  old  time 
graveyards  into  mod- 
^ ern  park  cemeteries. 

The  One  Man 

who  can  aid  you  in 
an  education  of  the 
lot  owners  to  better 
conditions  is 

HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED 

Landscape  Architect 
1715  Railway  Exchange,  CHICAGO 


Our  Annual  Novelty  Review.  Illust. 

F.  E.,  31:305-13.  Feb.  18,  ’ll. 
Public  Work  for  F'loriculture  in  Illi- 
nois. F.  R.,  27:11.  Feb.  16,  ’ll. 
Protection  from  White  Ants  and 
Other  Pests,  W.  A.  Dixon.  Nature, 
New  York,  85:271.  Dec.  29,  ’10. 
Red  Cedar,  A.  O.  Huntington.  C.  L. 

A.,  19  :sup.  194.  Jan.  1,  ’ll. 
Springtime  in  Winter,  S.  L.  Bastin, 
Illust.  A.  H.  G.,  8:38-9.  Jan.  12, 
’ll. 

Smallest  of  the  Century  Plants.  Pop- 
ular Science,  New  York,  78:5-15. 
Jan.,  ’ll. 

Shipping  Plants  and  Flowers,  J.  F. 

Amman.  A.  F.,  36:201.  Feb.  25,  ’ll. 
The  Secret  of  Certain  Annuals,  H.  S. 
Adams.  Illust.  G.  M.,  13:74-6. 

Mar.,  ’ll. 

Useful  Insect  Parasites.  Rev,  Hort. 

(French),  82:58-60.  Feb.  1,  ’ll. 
Unique  Greenhouse  Layout  at  M.  C. 
D.  Borden’s,  Oceanic,  N.  J.  Illust. 
F.  E.,  31:382-3.  Feb.  25,  ’ll. 
Wonderful  Plants  of  California,  P.  D. 
Ilarnhart.  Illust.  F.  E.,  31:256-7. 
I' eh.  11,  ’11. 


500  Fifth  Avenue,  NewYork,N.Y. 

Designing  and  Executing.  Long  experience 
and  ability  will  guarantee  satisfaction 


"ParK.  and  Cemetery  The  best  Medium 
— ■ for  keeping*  before 
Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents. 


|LSEY'S  HARDY 

Origan  plants 


OUR  NATIVE  AZALEAS 

are  the  most  beautiful,  hardiest  and  permanent  of  any  Azaleas 
known  to  cultivation. 

Over  50.000  growing  at  Highlands  Nursery,  38,000  feet  eleva- 
tion in  the  Carolina  mountains. 

Lutea  (calendulacea),  sulphur  yellow  to  deep  red. 

Arborescens,  white  with  pink  stamens,  very  fragrant. 

Canescens.  Brilliant  pink,  early  species. 

Nudiflora,  dwarf,  with  deep  pink  flowers,  early. 

Vasevi,  white  to  deep  rose,  delicate  waxlike  flowers.  Per- 
haps the  choicest  of  them  all. 

THE  CAROLINA  HEMLOCK 

Tsuga  caroliniana,  the  most  beautiful  and  rare  American 
conifer.  Specimen  trees  with  ball  from  3 ft.  up  to 8 ft. 

Rhododendrons  catawbiense,  punctatum  and  maximum,  in 
specimen  clumps  up  to  6 ft.  in  car  lots. 

Unique  Catalogs  and  full  particulars  regarding  all  our  gor- 
geous Native  Rhododendrons,  Leucothoes,  Andromedas,  and  Car- 
olina Mountain  Plants. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Owner 

Salem,  Mass. 

Highlands  Nursery  and  Salem  Nurseries 


STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fine  Metal  Signs  of  Every  Description 

All  sizes  Black  and  Galvanized  Pipe  and  Fittings  carried  in  stock.  Iron  and 
Let  U.  kuow  your  waut.  Steel  Fences,  Benches  and  Waste  Paper  Cans 
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Lawn  Mower  Leaders! 


Don’t  be  content  to  handle  cheap  Mowers 
in  1911.  They  lower  your  profits  and  dis= 
satisfy  your  customers.  Why  not  educate 
them  to  take  High  Grade  Machines?  Our 

‘‘Graham”  All  Steel 

is  just  what  you  want.  It  is  the  highest 
grade  all  steel  mower  made.  No  front  girth, 
train  of  three  gears  each  side  and  removable 
box  caps.  It  is  the  aristocrat  in  the  Lawn 
Mower  world. 


“Graham  ” All  Steel 


i i 


THE  GENUINE 


PHILADELPHIA 

LAWN  MOWERS 

1869-1911 


f I 


On  any  and  all  conditions  of  links  and 
lawns — throughout  the  world — they  live  up 
to  their  reputation  as  “ The  Best.”  Our 

Style  “A”  All  Steel 

for  instance,  and  our  full  line — you’ll  not  be 
able  to  find  their  equal  in  scientific  construe^ 
tion,  durability,  and  salability.  They  always 
sell,  leave  you  a good  profit  and  the  satisfac= 
tion  that  you  have  given  your  customers 
Mowers  to  be  proud  of. 

Send  for  our  1911  Catalogue 


The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Co. 


Makers  of  18  styles  Hand  and  5 styles 
Horse  Mowers  of  the  HIGHEST  GRADE 


3101-3109  Chestnut  Street,  - Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mil 
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REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED 

Mr,  George  C.  ^vlarioii,  presiilent  of 
i'he  Uhsses  Cemeiery  Association, 
Ulysses,  Pa.,  has  sent  us  lilanks  of 
the  report  form  to  the  Court  of  Per- 
manent and  Endowment  Funds,  with 
the  form  of  petition  for  investing  the 
funds.  The}’  show  also  the  safe- 
guartls  for  handling  the  investment  of 
such  funds  as  provided  by  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania, 

From  ]\lr.  J.  C.  Bennett,  Emmets- 
burg  Cemetery  Association,  there  has 
been  received  a blank  form  of  the 
Perpetual  Care  Fund  Certificate  now 
used  by  the  cemetery.  The  blanks 
are  use  in  triplicate — one  for  the  lot 
owner,  one  for  the  court,  and  one 
bound  in  the  cemetery  record  book. 
Mr.  Bennett  is  taking  up  the  (|uestion 
of  securing  a law  giving  cemetery  as- 
sociations the  right  to  levy  a small 
tax  on  burial  lots  to  provide  a fund 
to  help  in  the  up-keep  of  the  grounds. 
He  is  distril)uting  a circular  letter  to 
cemetery  officials  on  the  sufiject. 

Holm  & Olson,  landscape  architects, 
nurserymen  and  florists,  of  St.  Paul, 
have  issued  a beautifully  illustrated 
booklet,  ‘‘Landscape  Development,”  that 
is  one  of  the  most  amliitious'  pieces  of 
commercial  literature  that  has  come  from 
the  field  of  horticulture.  It  is  a well- 
written  and  carefully  prepared  guide 
to  the  planting  and  improvement  of 
every  class  of  grounds,  including  school, 
home,  railroad  station,  park,  cemetery, 
hospital,  etc.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
handsomely  illustrated  catalog  and 
folder  on  ‘‘Artistic  Landscape  Develop- 
ment ” 

From  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: ‘‘The  Ornamental  Value  of 

the  Salt  Bushes,”  Circular  (it)  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  ‘‘Insect  In- 
juries to  Forest  Products,”  Circular  12S 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology;  ‘‘Insect 
Injuries  to  the  Wood  of  Dead  and  Dy- 
ing Trees,”  Circular  127  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden : Seven- 
teenth annual  announcement  concern- 
ing Garden  Pupils,  giving  the  terms  and 
conditions'  of  the  garden  scholarships 
awarded  ]>y  this  institution  each  year. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Civic  League  contains  reports  of 
the  officers,  and  committees,  including 
some  interesting  reports  of  committees 
on  Playgrounds',  Village  Improvement, 
and  ,Street  .Advertising  in  Boston. 

PERSONAL 

John  R,  Graham,  a former  foreman 
of  I’inc  Grove  Cemetery,  Lynn.  Mass., 
is  the  first  appointee  under  the  new 
form  of  government,  lie  becomes  as- 


TREES  and  SHRUBS  of  VALUE 


L.  L.  May  & Co. 

Nurserymen  and 
Landscape  Architects 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A Hedge  o/  Cornus  Siberica 


Nursery  Stock  that  is  acclimated  to  the  Northwest  is  of  value  to  the 
planter.  It  contains  more  vitality,  has  more  and  better  roots. 

We  make  a specialty  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc., 
for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  If  you  are  interested  write  for  our  Wholesale 
Price  List  and  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Our  Landscape  Department  is  at  your  service.  If  you  intend  making 
any  improvement  you  should  consult  with  us. 

Comas  Siberica  Alba— Red  Trigged  Dogwood.  A most  beautiful  Shrub 

as  well  as  a hedge  plant ; for 
winter  effect  its  stems  and 
branches  are  a bright  crim- 
son. Unlike  many  of  the 
other  Dogwoods,  it  is  suited 
for  hedge  work,  as  many  of 
them  will  not  stand  pruning. 

This  variety  originated  in 
Siberia  and  is  a special  strain, 
there  being  a number  of 
others  much  like  it,  but  not 
so  hardy  or  brightly  colored. 
Its  hardiness  and  winter  col- 
oring makes  it  very  attractive 
for  City  Hedging;  it  is  also 
valuable  fur  clumping  in 
shrubs. 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

K ' 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery 

IVrite  for-  prices  on  what  you  require. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES,  Union  Co.  Nurseries,  ELIZABETH,  N.  j. 


Have  you  adopted 
our  grave  linings 
yet? 


If  not  you  should  not 
lose  another  day  in  doing 
so.  The  days  of  the  un- 
lined grave  are  numbered, 
and  since  our  linings  are 
made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  lining  graves  and 
are  so  easily  adjusted  and 
fill  all  requirements  so  sat- 
isfactorily it  can  but  follow 
that  they  will  soon  be  used 
by  all  undertakers  who  want 
to  do  credit  to  their  calling. 
Putting  a fine  casket  into 
an  unlined  grave  is  like  put- 
ting parlor  furniture  into 
the  barn. 

Write  for  'particu- 
lars and  price  list  to 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 

Globe  Casket  Co. 

London,  Ont.,  Canada 
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Cemeteries— Parks 

BEAUTIFIED 

More  Easily,  More  Economically,  If  You  Sow 

The  Wizard  Lawn  Producer. 

Kalaka  is  a twentieth  century  invention  that  enables  you  to  have 
a beautiful  lawn  of  green  grass  grown  where  all  other  seeds  and  fer- 
tilizers have  failed.  Hundreds  have  testified  to  its  efficiency.  You 

Sow  It  Like  Any  Seed.  Watch  It  Grow. 

Kalaka  is  a mixture  of  choicest  selected  grass  seed  and  a powerful 
concentrate  of  dried  animal  manure  from  which  all  chaff,  weed  seed  and 
impurities  are  absolutely  eliminated.  The  seed  and  fertilizer  are  mixed 
in  scientific  proportions,  the  mixture  goes  into  the  ground,  the  seed  ger- 
minates with  moisture  and  the  grass  comes  up  before  you  know  it. 

Ideal  for  Public  and  Private  Grounds  Where  a Thick- 
ly Knitted  Turf  and  Luxuriant  Green 
Grass  are  Demanded 

Kalaka  is  not  an  experiment  but  a proven  certainty.  It  goes  fur- 
ther than  ordinary  gras”.  seed.  It  comes  in  5 lb.  boxes — enough  to  sow 
1000  square  feet  of  new  lawn  or  renew  2000  square  feet  of  old  lawn. 

, 5 lb.  box  express  prepaid  East  of  Missouri  River  on  receipt  of  $1.00 

or  West  of  the  river  for  $1  .25.  Special  price  on  quantity  lots.  Write 
for  our  free  booklet, 

“How  To  Make  a Lawn” 

The  Kalaka  Company 

829  Exchange  Ave.,  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago  111. 
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sistant  commissionei'  of  streets.  It  is 
expected  that  this  will  be  the  name 
of  the  office  as  soon  as  the  new  mu- 
nicipal council  gets  into  full  running 
order.  INIr.  Graham  was  born  in  Lynn, 
Oct.  27,  1864,  and  has  held  various 
city  positions  in  the  street  and  water 
departments. 

For  the  26th  time  Mr.  Martin 
Packard  was  elected  superintendent 
of  Melrose  Cemetery,  Brockton,  Mass., 
by  the  burial  committee  of  the  city 
government.  He  first  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  position  when  the  cem- 
etery land  was  bought  in  the  spring 
of  1885;  at  that  time  there  w'as  a 
small  cemetery,  owned  by  a private 
corporation,  located  in  the  center  of 
what  is  now  Melrose  Cemetery,  which 
comprises  60  acres. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTES 

It  is  conceded  by  all  who  know  any- 
thing about  the  treatment  of  land  for 
even  the  coarser  crops,  that  the 
roller  is  an  essential  requisite,  and 
that  good  results  follow  its’  intelligent 
use,  not  only  in  smoothing  the  land  but 
in  promoting  germination  and  growth. 
To  follow  this  to  the  lawn  is  not  a far 
step,  and  a lawn  can  be  made  as  smooth 
and  velvety,  and  free  from  tufts  and 
hummocks  b}'  the  free  use  of  a lawn 
roller  as  one  may  desire.  The  Dunham 
Company,  Berea,  O.,  whose  advertise- 
ment appears  in  another  column,  do  an 
immense  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
land  rollers,  pulverizers  and  packers  for 
all  purposes,  and  a study  of  their  book- 
let on  “The  Proper  Care  of  Lawns,” 
will  afford  the  reader  some  useful  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  Write  to 
them  for  copy. 

Permanently  marking  lots  and  graves 
is  always  a supreme  desire  on  the  part 
of  cemetery  managers  who  aim  to  have 
things  right.  Cement,  terra  cotta,  gran- 
ite, marble,  stone  and  galvanized  iron 
are  all  used  for  this  purpose  and  each 
material  has  its  advocates.  The  Berger 
Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
galvanized  cast  iron  grave  marks,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  report  having  received  a 
large  number  of  inquiries  and  some  good 
sized,  orders  for  spring  delivery.  These 
orders  are  from  customers  that  have 
l)Ought  galvanized  markers  in  the  past 
and  evidently  implies  that  they  have  giv- 
en satisfaction. 

The  Witten  automatic  dump  cart  , ad- 
vertised by  the  Baker  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  Chicago,  is  the  same  device  that 
was  s'hown  in  the  miniature  model  ex- 
hibited by  Edward  G.  Carter  at  the 
Chattanooga  convention  of  the  A.  A. 
C.  S.  and  was  commented  upon  so  fav- 
orably. The  cart  has  a number  of  ad- 


Its  WITTEN 

Autojnatic  Dump  Cart 

Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

A necessity  for  Farm- 
, Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Con- 
tractors and  ali  man- 
ufacturing: plants. 

, end  today  for  free 

illustrated  booklet  telling:  all  about  this 
labor-saving:  cart. 

Baker  Mtg.  Co., 5 85 Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


We  are  headquarters  for 

Hardy  Roses  Rhododendrons 
Fancy  Evergreens 
Flowering  Shrubs 

Auction  sales  from  April  4 to  June  27 

Get  our  quotations  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

N.  F.  McCarthy  & co. 

Horticultural  Auctioneers 
84  Hawley  St.,  : Boston,  Mass. 


BEFOKE  AND  AFTEE  USING  THE  BRUSH 


The  Davis  Road  Brush 

For  Gravel  and  Macadam  Roads 

CONFORMS  to  crown  of  road. 
Cleans  and  smooths  at  one  opera- 
tion. Shifts  road  material  slightly 
towards  center  and  drops  coarser  ma- 
terial in  ruts  and  lateral  washes. 

Useful  in  applying  calcium  chloride. 
Especially  valuable  for  Parks  and 
Cemeteries.  Write  for  circulars. 

GEO.  U DAVIS 

502  W.  30th  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


^ JONES^ 

Reservoir  Vases 

M MliliillBlififlif  W 

EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS 

FOR 

LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES 

ALSO 

Settees,  Chairs,  Bouquet  Holders, 
Bronze  Memorial  Tablets,  Ceme- 

tery  Signs,  Path,  Lot  Markers, etc. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 

71  and  73  Portland  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

“Ideal”  Lawnmower  Grinder 


1911  Model  now  ready.'Better 
than  ever  before.  Ball  Bear- 
ing Main  Shaft  and  Grinding 
Wheel.  Operated  by  hand  or 
power.  Nothing  like  it  on  the 
market.  Grinds  all  makes  of 
Mowers  perfectly  in  15  min- 
utes without  removing  reel- 
knife  or  ratchets.  New  Skate 
Sharpener  Attachment  for 
grinding  skates.  Will  more 
than  pay  for  itself  the  first 
season,  because  it  does  the 
work  so  much  quicker  and 
better.  Over  5000  in  use. 


Used  by  U.  S.  Government 
and  N.  Y.  City  Parks 

Send  to-day  tor  juU  description 
and  price 

Heath  Foundry  & Mfg.  Co. 

Plymouth,  Ohio 
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The  B omgardner  Cemetery  X ruck 


Cut  No.  1 shows  THE  liO-MGARDNER 
ELEA  A1  OR  TRUCK  as  it  would  be  used  iu 
lowering-  a casket  /from  the  Chapel  to  the 
Vault  and  can  be  reversed  and  the  casket  be 
raised  from  the  Vault  to  the  Chapel.  This 
same  elevator  is  so  arranged  that  one  man  can 
place  ail}"  sized  casket  into  a crypt  or  shelf  in 
the  vaidt. 


Cut  No.  3 is  our  SPECIAL  CEMETERY 
TRUCK  for  general  use  about  a cemetery.  It 
is  made  light,  strong  and  sightly.  AVill  hold 
up  any  weight  within  reason.  28-inch  wheels, 
3-inch  tires  and  is  supplied  with  rubber  tires 
if  required.  Open  or  closed  platform.  Guar- 
anteed. 


Cut  No.  2 shows  the  casket  partially  raised. 
An  extra  set  of  webbing  is  used  to  suspend  the 
casket  while  the  pall  is  being  removed  and  the 
platform  is  raised  up  to  the  casket  and  then  by 
turning  the  small  crank  at  the  end  the  casket 
can  be  easily  moved  into  or  out  of  ciypts  or 
shelves.  AA^e  guarantee  it  to  be  perfectly  sat- 
isfactorv. 


Send  for  more  complete  description  and  look  for  cut  of  our  disinterring  truck  in  next  num- 
ber of  PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co.  - - Cleveland,  Ohio 
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vantages  that  commend  its  use  at  parks 
and  cemeteries.  A descriptive  circular 
illustrating  the  mechanism  will  be  mailed 
hy  the  manufacturers'  on  request. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Clark's  Hardy  Flower^,  Spring. 
T.Ul:  Daniel  A.  Clarke,  h'iskville.  R.  I. 

"The  Proper  Care  of  Lawns,"  illus- 
trated bocik  of  information  and  cata- 
log of  the  Dunham  Conqiany's  Roll- 
ers. P>erea.  O. 

The  Technical  Educator,  published 
in  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  in  its  issue  of 
January,  1911,  contains  a large  num- 
ber of  fine  illustrations  of  the  horticul- 
tural products  • of  the  Ellwanger  & 
Parry  nurseries  as  illustrations  of  an 
e.xtended  account  of  why  Rochester 
i-,  known  as  the  "Flower  City." 

Catalog  of  the  Ricliland  Xurseries, 
of  Rochester.  X.  Y.,  for  1911. 

"Xovelties  in  Trees,  Shrubs,  Rose.- 
and  Hardy  Plants,’’  booklet  from 
Ellwanger  & Barry.  Rochester,  list- 
in.g  novelties,  many  of  which  have 
not  before  been  offered  to  the  public. 

Elm  City  Nursery  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1911  catalog. 

Xinety-six  page  illustrated  catalog 
of  lawn  vases,  chairs,  etc.,  from 
Kramer  Bros.,  Dayton,  O. 

Implement  Catalog  of  Peter  Hen- 
derson & Co.,  New  York. 


We  make  a specialty  of  fences  for 
Parks  and  Cemeteries.  Let  us  give  you 
an  estimate.  Branch  offices  and  ware- 
houses at  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco. 


We  Guarantee  the  Knollwood  Lawn  Mower 

to  be  equal  to  any  mower  made  and  far  superior  to  most 
of  them.  We  will  prepay,  the  freight  to  any  railroad  sta- 
tion east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  if  it  is  not  satisfac- 
tory after  you  have  mowed  your  lawn  with  it  once  you 
can  return  it  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both 
ways  and  will  refund  you  your  money. 

This  mower  is  built  on  correct  principals.  It 
has  high  wheels,  ball  bearings,  four  knives  made 
of  best  crucible  steel.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
custom-made  mower.  The  handles 


are  made  to  fit  your 
hands.  With  the  old 
style  nan  die  the  hands 
are  always  in  a cramped  and 
unnatural  position. 

Try  one  of  these  mowers  and  see  the 
difference  between  a 1911  machine  and 
an  old  pattern. 

Our  1911  Catalogue 
showing  illustrations  of  300  different 
tools,  also  giving  price  on  all  kinds  of 
grass,  garden  and  flower  seeds,  will 
be  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this 
paper.  Also  gives  you  price  on  this 
and  our  other  styles  of  lawn  mowers, 
both  hand  and  horse. 

Our  Odorless  Lawn  Fertilizer 
is  used  on  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  cemeteries  in  New  England. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

91  FRONT  STREET  WORCHESTER,  MASS. 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 

BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 


MARKS  FOR 
NUvSBERfNG 
GRAVES.  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BERGER  MFG.  CO. 

STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  REQUEST 


WHITE 
AND  BLACK 

SWANS 

Peafowls,  Mandrake, 
Wood  Ducks,  White 
and  Pearl  Guinea  Fowl,  Pheasants,  etc. 
Squirrels  in  the  Fall. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Edw.  S.  Schmid 

Importer  anrt  exporter  of  fancy  poultry  etc. 

712  12th  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


WATERLILIES 

My  collection  embraces  species 
and  varieties  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe. 

Tropical  Lilies  from  India,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia and  South  America— others  from 
Europe.  Hybrids  of  my  own  raising  and 
others  from  France.  Also  Nelumbiums 
(Egyptian  and  Japanese  Lotus;  and  other 
aquatic  plants. 

Selections  for  all  purposes  and  sections  of 
the  United  States.  Estimates  and  cata- 
logues on  application. 

WM.  TRICKER 

Water-Lily  Specialist  ARLINGTON,  N.  J. 
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This  tandem  roller 
has  been  espe- 
cially designed 
for  rolling  Turf,  Paths, 
Parkways  and  Light 
Roadways  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  Work. 

There  are  today  a great 
number  of  Park  De- 
partments and  many 
cemeteries  using  our 
rollers  and  at  every 
point  they  have  given 
the  highest  of  satis- 
faction. 

We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  catalogue  on 
request.  Write  to 


Sent  on  Trial 


This  machine  can  be  operated 
by  either  one  or  two  men,  and 
can  be  worked  with  two  or 
four  horses. 

Just  the  machine  your  super- 
intendent has  been  wanting  to 
keep  driveways  in  good  condi- 
tion at  a small  cost. 

Send  for  catalog  giving  full 
description  of  this  machine  and 
let  us  give  you  our  liberal 
proposition  of  sending  you  one 
of  these  machines  on  trial. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

Please  send  me  at  once  your  General  Catalogue 
and  quote  your  best  price,  delivered,  on  your 
“Panama  Senior”  grader,  on  trial. 

Name  of  Cemetery  or  Park  Association. 

Name  to  Whom  Catalogue  is  to  he  sent. 


“Panama  Senior” 

2 or  4- horse— 


General  Purpose  Road  Grader 


THE  F.  B.  ZIEG  MEG.  CO. 

' FREDERICKTOWN,  OHIO 


Department  25. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Panama  Line  of  Road  Graders, 
Road  Drags  and  Sectional  Cast  Iron  Culvert  Pipe. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Double  Direct 
Drive  Tandem  Roller 


Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Co.  Buffalo,  N. Y. 

Eastern  Offices 

15  Court  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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Wholesale  Catalog  of  D.  Hill,  ever- 
green specialist,  Dundee,  111. 

Wholesale  price  list  from  the  Wau- 
kegan Nurseries  of  Waukegan,  111. 

Wholesale  trade  list  of  the  Eastern 
Nurseries,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

“Plants  and  Plans,”  handsomely  il- 
lustrated book  of  information  from 
the  Wagner  Park  Conservatories, 
Sidney.  O. 

“Kelsey's  Hardy  American  Plants,” 
illustrated  catalog  from  Harlan  P. 
Kelsey,  Salem,  Mass. 

“Little  Tree  Farms,”  catalog  of  the 
nursery  department,  American  For- 
estry Co..  South  Farmingham.  Mass. 

“New  Creations  in  Dahlias,”  from 
Peacock  Dahlia  Farms,  Williamstown 
Junction,  N.  J. 

“Moon's  Hardy  Tree  Shrubs  and 
Plants,”  unusually  handsome  illus- 
trated catalog  of  the  William  H. 
Moon  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

“Seeds  and  Plants,  Kill,”  catalog  of 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago. 

Winter  and  Spring  Catalog  of  Seeds 
and  Bulbs  from  Arthur  T.  Boddington, 
342  W.  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Everything  for  the  Garden,  1911,  from 
Peter  Henderson  & Co.,  New  York. 

Spring  1911  catalog  of  strawberry 
plants  from  Flanshurg  & Potter,  Leslie, 
Mich. 

Fruit  True  to  Name:  illustrated  cata- 
log of  Maloney  Bros.  & Wells,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

New  Floral  Guide,  1911;  Connard  & 
Jones  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

1911  Annual  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
& Co.,  Philadelphia. 

“The  Uses  of  the  Modern  Gladiolus,” 
illustrated  booklet  from  Arthur  Cowee, 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Road  Roller  catalog  from  Buffalo 
Steam  Roller  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; hand- 
somely printed  and  illustrated,  with 
fine  half-tones  showing  rollers  at  work. 


Baker's  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 


furnish  the  neatest  and  l)est  decoration 
for  a grave.  Writ<'  for  sample  of  goods 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  O. 


GRASS  SEEDS 

for  Cemetery  use. 

Dreer’s  special  grass  mixtures 
are  best  for  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
etc.  Choicest  seeds,  thoroughly 
cleaned,  entirely  dependable — 
producing  grass  of  rich  color  and 
hardy  growth.  'Write  to  us  before 
buying,  this  spring. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwanger  & Barry’s 

Trees 

Shrubs 

Roses  and  Plants 

are  known  and  planted  everywhere. 
Leaders  for  70  years.  Booklet  free. 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SQUIER^S  WEED  KILLER 

Absolutely  the  most  effectual 
made.  The  most  enduring  in  it’s 
effects.  Has  the  greatest  cover- 
ing capacity  of  any.  Most  econom- 
ical of  any  to  use.  Largest  sale  of 
any  in  the  world.  Avoid  substi- 
tutes. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  Harrison  Mfg.  Co. 

Rahway,  - New  Jersey 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

SHRUBS,  VINES  and  HARDY 
FLOWERS  for  PARKS  CEMETERIES 
and  PRIVATE  ESTATES 

DANIEL  A.  CLARKE 

RED  OAK  NURSERIES 

FiSKEVILLE,  R.  I. 

MY  CATALOG  is  YOURS  for  the  ASKING 


Portland  Cement  Grave  end  Lot  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  314  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks. 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS. 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  KockiesAddress,  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COXX/\ 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Limaville,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler,  Ravenna,  Ohio.) 


Over  half  a century  of  fair  deoliiig  has:  driven  our  products  that 
prominence  which  merit  deserves^.  Kvcrythiug  ol'  the  best  for 

Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Small  Trees,  Etc. 

by  mail  postpaid— safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  For  these 
send  for  Catalog  No.  2,  168  pages.  Hundreds  of  carloads  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Hardy  Roses,  etc. 
Catalog  No.  1 for  these,  112  pages.  Both  FRKE.  Immense  stock  of 
.SUPERB  CANNAS.  the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acres  of  Paeonias 
and  other  Hardy  Perennials.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the 
best  and  save  you  money.  57  years.  44  greenhouses.  1,200  acres. 
THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  Box  bJ.  Painesvllle,  O. 
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r'1TA'DTT?C  ITT  T AT'  LANDSCAPE 

JLO  1 , ARCHITECT 

The  story  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  late 
Charles  Eliot  is  in  effect  an  autobiography 
edited  by  his  father,  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard.  It  embraces  a large  and  care- 
fully selected  collection  of  Mr.  Eliot’s 
letters,  papers,  and  professional  work, 
and  furnishes  a mine  of  valuable  infor- 
mation on  all  forms  of  landscape  work  as 
well  as  an  intimate  biographical  study 
of  one  of  the  masters  of  landscape  art. 

770  pages,  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  plans.  Price $3.50 


PLAN  87 


R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


The 
Book 
of  Water 
Gardening 


By  Peter  Bisset,  The  latent 
and  most  practical  work.  Full 
directions  for  selection  of 
stock,  planting,  construction 
of  ponds,  improvement  of  sur- 
roundings: 100  photographs, 
diagrams  and  plans. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid. 

R.  .T.  HAIGHT 
324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


How  to 
Plan  the 
Home  Grounds 


By  Samuel  Parsons,  Ex-Supt.  of 
Parks,  New  York  City.  27  chap- 
ters of  suggestive  text,  profusely 
illustrated,  on  how  to  plan,  plant 
and  care  for  home  grounds;  also 
treats  of  parks,  cemeteries,  city 
and  village  squares,  station 
grounds.  249  pages.  Price  $1.00. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


You  will  not  wonder  we  call  this  one  of  our  ideal  plans. 
Ideal  because  a palm  house  and  wings  with  work  room 
at  the  back,  joined  by  a connecting  house,  can’t  be  beat 


for  handiness  in  work- 
distribution  of  the 
distance  from  either  wing 
circulation  in  the  coils  can 
any  point  of  view,  this  plan 
attractive  is  shown  in  our 
a copy.  Some  of  the  illu- 
Every  Gardener  or  Super- 
for  reference.  c ^ 


mg  and  economy  in 
heat.  It  is  an  equal 
house  to  the  boiler  and  the 
be  evenly  balanced.  From 
87  is  attractive  Just  how 
New  Catalogue.  Send  for 
strations  are  in  colors, 
intendent  should  have  it 


Lord  & Burnham  Co. 

IRVINGTON,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

St.  James  Bldg.  Tremont  Bldg  Heed  Bldg.  The  Rookery 


TKe  New 


iShort  and  QuicK  Adjusting 
Lowering'  Device 

SHORT — Thus  it  is  convenient  to  handle,  can  store  in 
a rough  box. 

QUICK  ADJUSTING — No  screws,  bolts  or  locks;  one 
movement  brings  the  desired  length. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE  H,  JUST  OUT 


Mortuary  Chapel 
Elevators  and 
Lowering  Devices 

Grave  Tents, 
Linings, 

Earth  Covers, 
Etc. 


Our 

New  Catalogue 

Illustrates 

All 


National  Burial  Device  Co. 

COLDWATER,  MICH. 
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General  Catalog  and  Price  List, 
Fall  1910  and  Spring  1911.  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Evergreens, 
Perennials,  etc.  H.  J.  Weber  & Sons 
Xursery  Co.,  nursery  near  St.  Louis. 


ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 


American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 

President,  Wm.  J.  Zartman,  Brooklyn, 
N.  T. 

Secretary- Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Supt. 
of  Parks,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

President,  W.  C.  Grassau,  Supt.  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
111. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects. 

President,  Chas.  N.  Lowrie,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Av., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


PARK  and  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

WHO  WANT 

to  make  their  grounds  more  attractive  and  enhance  the  value 
of  their  lots,  should  communicate  with  us  about  the  im- 
mense assortment  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants 
that  we  have  for  Park  and  Cemetery  decoration 
OUR  CATALOGS  FREE  ON  MENTION  OF  THIS  PAPER 

The  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY  < 

Nurserymen 

MORRISVILLE  PENNSYLVANIA 


Ornamental  T rees,  Shrubs,  RoseSy  Peonies 


A heavy  Surplus  of  California  Privet:  Fine  lot  of  Strong  Well  Grown  Plants. 

We  have  a splendid  assortment  of  hardy  Stock  adapted  to  Cemetery  and 
Park  Planting. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  best  equipped  Nursery  Plants  in  the  United  States . 

MAPLES— Silver,  Hard  and  Norway— ELM— American  White. 

BIRCH— European  White  and  Cut  Leaved — POPLARS— Carolina  and  Norvtay. 

SY  CAMORE— American . 

Submit  us  your  list  of  wants,  for  we  are  always  pleased  to  quote  prices. 

Catalog  and  price  list  sent  on  application. 

MOUNT  ARBOR  NURSERIES 

Established  1875  E.  S.  WELCH,  Proprietor.  SHENANDOAH,  lA..  140  Center  St. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

TO  cents  a line  each  insertion:  6 words  to  a 
line:  minimum  price  50  cents.  Coty  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  of  the  month. 


Hardy  Stock 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 
Trees  and  Plants 
Particularly  adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  planting 
EVERGREENS  & RHODODENDRONS 
transplanted  specimens,  with  balls 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list 
The  Bay  State  Nurseries,  North  Abington,  Mass. 

VINCAS 

Vinca  minor,  a hardy  evergreen  trail- 
ing vine,  green  leaves,  blue  flowers,  use- 
ful for  planting  under  trees,  for  binding 
banks  to  prevent  washing,  for  covering 
graves,  etc.  .Strong  transplanted  plants, 
$3.00  per  100;  $25.00  per  1,0,00. 

Vinca  minor  variegata  aurea,  similar  to 
above,  only  the  green  leaves  are  broadly 
banded  with  golden  yellow.  Transplanted 
plants,  $1.00  per  doz. ; $5.00  per  100. 

E.  Y.  Teas  & Son,  Centerville  Ind. 

I WANTED  I 

HELP  WANTED. 

Wanted — A working  foreman.  A bright, 
active,  agreeable,  gentlemanly  person  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  outdoor  work,  and 
able  and  willing  to  work  and  who  can 
handle  workmen  intelligently  and  effect- 
ively. Give  detail  of  experience,  etc. 
Wages,  $75.00  per  month,  and  excellent 
house.  Apply  to  Superintendent  of  Alle- 
gheny Cemetery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

POSITIONS  WANTED. 

As  cemetery  superintendent  or  assistant 
in  first-class  cemetery  by  a man  who  has 
seventeen  years’  experience  in  all-round 
work  in  first-class  cemetery  in  Minnesota. 
Good  references.  Address  C.  A.  O.,  care 
Park  and  Cemetery. 

As  superintendent  of  public  park  or 
cemetery.  Employed  in  same  capacity  by 
large  corporation.  Satisfactory  reasons 
given  for  desiring  change.  German.  Thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  all  details  of 
landscape  and  forestry  work.  Good  de- 
signer and  surveyor.  Best  references  as 
to  character  and  ability  from  former  em- 
ployer.s.  Address  “C.  K.,”  care  Park  and 
Cemetery. 


Wanted — Agents 

We  want  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Sextons  who  are  interested  to  write  us  for 
our  proposition  for  selling  monuments. 

We  have  the  best  proposition  ever  offered. 
Have  more  agents  than  any  other  firm. 
Supply  all  kinds  of  monumental  work. 

I MOORE  MONUMENT  CO. 

Park  Avenue,  Sterling,  III. 


Ti-ado  yvtark.— Red  Tag 


F'ruit  and  Ornanental  Shrulbs, 
Roses,  Buillos  and 


Send  for  Descriptive  Priced  Catalog  FREE. 
600  Acres.  13  Greenhouses.  Established  1852. 


RHOEINIX^  INURSERY  CO. 

1:207  INORTH  m/\IIN  STREET 
Bloomington*  111. 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


are  using  our  method  for  Keeping  their  Records 
of  Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive Circulars  sent  on  request. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT.  Publisher.  374  Dearborn  SI..  CHICAGO 
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The  “Lewis”  Patented  Hydrants  and  Street  Washers 


ADOPTED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 
SPECIFIED  BY  LEADING  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


Some  Points  of  Superiority: 


Simple  in  construction,  positive  in  action. 
All  parts  interchangeable  and  can  be 
duplicated  at  any  time. 


Plunger  can  be  withdrawn  for  repairs,  as 
automatic  stop  valve  prevents  water 
from  flowing. 


Anti-freezing,  as  they  drain  dry  as  soon 
as  turned  off. 


Each  Hydrant  and  Street  Washer  tested 
under  pressure. 


These  goods  are  extra  heavy  and  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

THE  HAYDENVILLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Brass  Valves,  Hose  Pipes,  Couplings  and  Hose  Faucets 


ESTABLISHED  1845 


HAYDENVILLE,  MASS.,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEFF’S  20th  CENTURY 

Red  Canna  best  in  the 
World.  Good,  big,  plump 
roots,  $10.  per  100:  25  at  100 
rate. 

Pennsylvania.  Immense 
roots.  $5.  per  100: 50  at  100 
rate. 

We  grow  only  these  two 
kinds.  They  are  grand. 

Cash. 

Neff  National  Floral  Co. 

Bellevue,  Pa. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : ; : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 


For  Cemeteries 
and  Parks 

The  Best  Made 

The  Reservoir  supplies  the  plants  with  mois- 
ture by  capillary  attraction. 

Not  necessary  to  water  plants  oftener  than 
once  in  ten  days. 

We  make  nearly  100  styles  ranging  in  price 
from  $6.00  to  $100.00  each. 

None  better  made.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Walbridg'e  (SL  Company, 

The  Original  Patentees  and  Makers 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


‘‘OLD  RELIABLE."  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quicklyadjusted 
and  makes  tine  appearance.  Always  ready.  There’s  none  just 
like  it.  Weight  75  lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral  car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

This  is  a grave 
proposition 


LISTEN! 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbing  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 

4-S  sold  in  City  of  "Detroit— o-der  37 S sold  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car. 


Folding  Device  Works 


Ovid,  Mich. 
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MAYWOOD  NURSERY  CO. 

MAYWOOD,  ILL. 

Offers  to  the  trade  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of  ornamentals 
to  be  found  in  the  west.  100  acres  devoted  to  the  growing  of 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines, 

Roses,  Peonies  and  Perennials 

Quality  is  Our  Speciaity.  Send  Us  Your  List  of  Wants  for  Quotations 


That  Lawn  of  Yours 


can  be  made  just  as  smooth  and  velvety,  of  as 
full  even  growth,  free  from  tufts  and  weeds  as  the 
one  you  have  always  admired,  if  you  will  use  a 

DUNHAM  ROLLER 

Patertted. 

Our  book  entitled  “ The  Proper  Care  of  Lawns  ” tells  all  about  lawn 
making  and  keeping.  Explains  some  of  the  little  known  uses  of  a Lawn 
Roller  and  tells  w'hy  the  patented  features  of  the  Dunham,  the  Roller 
Bearings  and  Sectional  Construction  make  it  by  far  the  best,  most 
economical  and  easiest  to  operate. 

FREE  ON  REQUEST  The  Dunhani  Company  write  today 

Larjesl  Manufacturers  in  the  world  of  Land  Rollers,  410-428  First  Avenue, 

Soil  Pnlverizers  and  FacLers  ftr  all  purposes.  Berea,  Ohio. 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 


HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 

SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


Write  for  Catalog 

S.  P.  Townsend  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


F*Iantlng;  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  Invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eltherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


SLATE 


for  interior  of  Mausoleums, 
for  Vaults  of  All  Kinds, 
for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  bangor?penna; 


Ohio  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

QUARRIES.  MILLS  AND  OFFICES.  McDERMOTT.  O. 
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THE  VULCAN  COMPANY  ::  Detroit  - Michigan 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES  AND  FENCES 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  FROM  PARTIES  DESIRING  DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES 

ON  GATES  AND  FENCING 

Highest  Grade  Work  Modern  Designs 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 

All  Types  All  Sizes 


Send  for  Catalog 


^Success  of  Deming  Power  Sprayers 
on  Public  and  Private  Grounds 


The  sprayers  used  on  low-growing  fruit  trees  are  often  not  suitable  for  tall  trees; 
^ there  is,  therefore,  a great  demand  for  a more  powerful  and  efficient  macliine.  and 
^ hence  the  favor  with  which  Deining  Power  Sprayers  have  been  received. 

Made  of  best  material,  substantial  and  durable;  engine  and  pump  are 
mounted  rigidly  together,  preventing  lost  motion  and  permitting  higher 
pressure.  They  have  large  air-chambers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars,  including  blue- 
prints, specifications  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps  for 
all  uses — distributing  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

The  Deming  Company,  830  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 
and  LAWN 
SETTEES 

Manufactured 
by 

Me  Donald 
Brothers 

108-n4 
Liberty  Street 
COLUMRUS 
OHIO 

Send  for 

Catalogue 


Southwestern 

TREES  AND  PLANTS  37th  YEAR 
EOUR  HUNDRED  ACRES 

Write  for  Catalogues 

TEXAS  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Sherman,  Texas 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

K.J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Right  Now  is  the  Time 


To  Consider  Your  Waste  Basket  Needs  for  this  Season. 
Here  are  a Few  Styles  for  Your  Approval.  Get  in  Touch 
with  Us  Early  this  Season.  Let  Us  Figure  on  Furnishing 


DOUBLE  BOTTOM 

BASKETS  or  CANS 


The  Steel  Basket  Co. 

711  So.  3rd  Street 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  - IOWA 


No.  1181 


Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  by  15  feet. 


No.  1178 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

citi- 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  MicHi^an 


Road  Rolling  Revolutionized 

1.  No  Smoke  and  Sparks 

2.  No  Ashes  and  Clinker 

3.  No  Coal  Lying  About 

4.  No  Teaming  of  Coal  and  Water 

5.  No  damage  to  Trees 

6.  No  Soot  on  Marble  Structures 

7.  No  Boiler  Risks  and  Repairs 

8.  No  Time  Lost  Raising  Steam 

9.  No  Washing  of  Boilers 

The  American  Motor 
Road  Roller 

offers  road  authorities  all  the,  above  advantages  and  many  conveniences  in  operation, 
efficiency  and  economy. 

IT  USES  GASOLENE  OR  KEROSENE  FOR  FUEL 

This  is  the  only  three-wheeled  roller  offering  the  following  well  assorted  range  of  sizes : 

7-ton,  8-ton,  10-ton,  12-ton,  15-ton 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd.,  CHICAGO 

New  York  City  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Dallas,  Texas  Memphis,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  STILL  HUNT— BRONZE  FIGURE  BY  EDWARD  KEME'YS,  AN  IDEAL  LOCATION  FOR  THIS  PARTICULAR 
SCULPTURE,  See  page  505. 
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miTH  COmPANY 


GENE\/A,  rvj  E \A/  YORK 


SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Early  Spring  Planting. 
PEONIES— 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX  Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties ; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


SPECimEIN  E VEROREEN  3 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting-  -with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 
in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


Beckert’s  Garden,  Flower  and  Lawn  Seeds 

Beckert’s  Evergreen  Lawn  Seed 

Measured  Bus.  of  24  lbs.,  $3.00  per  Bus.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  C.  BECKERT,  SEEDSMAN,  103  FEDERAL  ST.,  N.  S.,  PITTSBURC. 


LAWN  GRASS 
IN  BULK 
AND 

PACKAGES 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BLUE  GRASS 
RED  TOP 
WHITE  CLOVER, 
etc.,  etc. 

FOR  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 


The  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO  CHICAGO 


As  Necessary 

as  a Lawn  Mower 

9 

You  wouldn't  think  of  cutting  even  a small  plot  of  grass  with- 
out a lawn  mower.  Why,  then,  should  you  try  to  do  your 
trimming  and  edging  with  sickles,  shears  and  other  imprac- 
tical, old-fashioned  tools  when  the 

Capitol  Lawn  Trimmer  and  Edger 

will  do  the  work  quickly  and  easily  The  results  are  more 

uniform  than  can  be  gotten  by  any  other  method,  and  the 
machine  will  pay  for  itself,  with  the  time  it  saves,  in  a few 
weeks.  This  trimmer  and  edger  is  the  only  tool  or  device 
that  will  do  the  work  properly,  and  it  is  endorsed  by  all  who 
have  tried  it. 

An  absolute  necessity  for  lawns,  gardens,  parks,  cemeteries, 
and  golf  courses.  As  well  built  as  a lawn  mower  and  will 
last  for  years. 

A trial  will  convince  you  that  you  need  it.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  special  prices  to  parks  and  cemeteries. 

The  Granite  State  Mowing  Machine  Co. 

50  Canal  Street,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 
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ave  Made  Good” 


John  Davey 
Father 


"The  trees  tJiat  you  treated  in  the  capital 
square  of  this  state  are  in  the  main  doing  well, 
and  I am  convinced  that  the  work  done  l)y  you 
has  resulted  in  much  benefit  to  them,  and  has 
restored  many  of  them  to  liealth  and  longer  life.’  ’ 
John  W.  Hichai  dson.  Register  and  Supt. 

Land  Office  of  Virginia 


The  superintendent  of  a large  eetate  in  the  East  recent- 
ly used  these  words  in  speaking  of  the  Davey  experts: 
“They  have  made  good,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  trees 
on  private  estates  but  on  work  in  parks,  cemeteries,  and 
public  grounds.” 

It  Is  Real  Economy  to  Employ 
THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERTS 

It  is  much  cheaper  in  the  end  to  have  trees  looked  after  by  exiterts  tlian 
to  let  tliem  die  and  then  attempt  to  replace  them. 

The  economical  tree  service  is  that  which  gets  results  and  Davey  Ser- 
vice does  this  because  it  is  alike  scientific  and  practical* 

Our  men  are  the  only  tree  surgeons  trained  in  the  tlieory  and  practice 
of  tree  life  and  operating  under  a responsible  business  organization 
which  guarantees  their  work. 

If  you  are  responsible  for  tlie  lives  of  trees,  you  owe  it  to  tliem 
to  find  out  the  facts  abouttree  surgery.  We'll  send  these  facts 
to  you  on  application. 


“The  Tree  Men  Who  H 


“Panama  Senior”  sent  on  Trial 


2 or  4- horse-  

General  Purpose  Road  Grader 


THE  F.  B.  ZIEG  MEG.  CO. 


This  machine  can  be  operated 
by  either  one  or  two  men,  and 
can  be  worked  with  two  or 
four  horses.  ■ 

Just  the  machine  your  super- 
intendent has  been  wanting  to 
keep  driveways  in  good  condi- 
tion at  a small  cost. 

Send  for  catalog  giving  full 
description  of  this  machine  and 
let  us  give  you  our  liberal 
proposition  of  sending  you  one 
of  these  machines  on  trial. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

Please  send  me  at  once  your  General  Catalogue 
and  quote  your  best  price,  delivered,  on  your 
“Panama  Senior”  grader,  on  trial. 


FREDERICKTOWN,  OHIO 


Name  of  Cemetery  or  Park  Association. 


Department  25. 


Name  to  Whom  Catalogue  is  to  be  sent. 


Manufacturers  of  the  Panama  Line  of  Road  Graders, 
Road  Drags  and  Sectional  Cast  Iron  Culvert  Pipe. 
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SHADE  TREES 


For  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Boulevards 

Trees  lespecially  grown  for  this  purpose. 
Straight  trunk,  good  heads  and  well  rooted. 

SHRUBS  AND  EVERGREENS 

Largest  Assortment.  i All  Sizes.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Wholesale  Nurserymen 

DRESHER,  (Near  Philadelphia)  PENNA. 


BOBBINK  & ATKINS 


We  Plan  and  Plant  Grounds  and  Gardens  Everywhere  With  Our 

World^s  Choicest  Nursery  Products 
SPRING  PLANTING 


The  proper  way  to  buy  is  to  see  the  material  growing.  We  shall  gladly 
give  our  time  and  attention  to  all  intending  purchasers  visiting  our  nursery, 
and  invite  everybody  interested  in  improving  their  grounds  to  visit  us.  Our 
nurse^  consists  of  250  acres  of  highly  cultivated  land,  and  is  planted  with 
a choice  selection  of  Ornamental  Nursery  Products,  placing  us  in  a position 
to  handle  complete  plantings  and  fill  orders  of  any  magnitude. 

ROSES.  It  is  important  to  place  orders  at  once,  while  we  have  several 
hundred  thousand  in  choice,  new  and  popular  Wnds.  We  are  frequently 
sold  out  of  many  varieties,  causing  annoyance  and  disappointment. 
RHODODENDRONS.  Many  thousands  of  acclimated  plants  in  Hardy 
English  and  American  varieties  are  growing  in  our  nursery. 
EVERGREENS,  CONIFERS  AND  PINES.  More  than  75  acres  of  our 
Nursery  are  planted  with  handsome  specimens  of  these  popular  lawn 
plants. 

HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  PLANTS.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new, 
rare,  and  popular  varieties  of  these  old-time  favorites  are  growing  in 
many  acres  of  our  nursery. 

ORNAMENTAL  SHADE.  WEEPING  AND  STANDARD  TREES.  200,000 
of  these  in  all  kinds  can  be  seen  in  our  nursery.  We  grow  them  for 
every  place  and  purpose. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  AND  HEDGE  PLANTS.  We  make  a specialty  of 
them  and  can  do  plantings  or  fill  orders  of  any  size. 

TRAINED.  DWARF  AND  ORDINARY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL 
FRUITS.  We  grow  these  for  all  kinds  of  Orchards. 

HARDY  TRAILING  AND  CLIMBING  VINES.  We  grow  immense  quan- 
tities for  all  kinds  of  plantings. 

BOXWOOD  AND  BAY  TREES  are  one  of  the  many  attractions  of  our 
nursery.  We  carry  many  thousands  of  specimens. 

ENGLISH  POT-GROWN  GRAPE  VINES  for  greenhouse  cultivation. 
BULBS  AND  ROOTS.  Spring.  Summer  and  Autumn  flowering. 

LAWN  GRASS  SEED.  Our  Rutherford  Park  Lawn  l^xture  has  given 
satisfaction  everywhere. 

TUBS.  We  manufacture  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Ask  for  special  list. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  give  satisfaction  because  they  possess  the  standard  of 
quality  created  by  the  highest  grade  of  cultivation. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  NO.  105  will  tell  you 
about  the  above  and  all  our  other  products  for  Lawns  and  Gardens. 
The  General  Supervision  of  Public  Grounds  and  Private  Estates  a Specialty. 
Visitors  to  our  Nurseries  are  Always  Welcome. 

RUTHERFORD  is  the  first  stop  on  the  Main  Line  of  the  Erie  Railroad; 
8 miles  from  New  York  City. 

BOBBINK  & ATKINS, 

Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Planters.  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Need  to  Know 


The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries, 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled,  iijw 
The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book.  I 


No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it.  c”  -ii 


$1.00  in  paper  covers  ?*■  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 


FAIRCHILD  SONS 


702  Fulton  Street 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS 
AND  EVERGREENS 

We  have  an  especially  fine  line  in  the  following  trees. 

Box  Elder  Carolina  Poplar  Silver  Maple 

Green  Ash  Tulip  Poplar  Sugar  Maple 

Our  shrubs  of  the  following  will  be  sure  to  please: 

Pussy  Willow  Spiraea  Van  Houtteii  Japan  Quince 
African  Tamarax  Syringa  (Mock  Orange)  Indian  Currant 

We  have  dozens  of  other  sorts  of  both  trees  and  shrubs.  We  mention 
these  only.  In  vine,  we  have  a No.  1 stock  of 

Chinese  Trailing  Honey  Suckle  Chi.  White  Wistaria  Am.  Ivy 

Purple  Wistaria  Chi.  Blue  Wistaria  Trumpet  Vine 

Thousands  of  Cannas,  Iris,  etc. 

Our  line  is  complete  and  the  quality  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  We 
make  the  right  kind  of  prices  too. 

Besides  our  line  of  nursery  grown  stock,  we  have  a chain  of  collectors 
that  can  get  almost  any  native  tree,  shrub,  perennial,  bulb,  fern  or  orchid.  Last 
year  we  supplied  our  customers  with  over  half  million  perennials  alone, 
and  several  car  loads  of  large  ornamentals.  We  pleased  them— we  can  please 
you.  Let  us  quote  on  your  wants. 

HOPEDALE  NURSERIES,  Hopedale,  III.  (Wholesale  Dept.) 


One  of  Our  Specialties 


“Weed  Kfller” 

Its  Quality,  in  a concentrated 
state,  as  shipped  by  us  is  of  a 
higher  percentage  for  diluting 
than  others;  its  effectiveness,  if 
properly  applied,  is  warranted 
by  us.  The  price  is  right. 

We  manufacture  the  strong- 
est line  of  Disinfectants  on  the 
market. 

Pino-Lyptol  Chemical  Co. 

457  WEST  26th  STREET 

New  York  City 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
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The  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  Forest  Reserves 

The  passage  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  Appalachian  and 
White  Mountain  Forest  Reserves,  which  was  consummated  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  after  years  of  effort,  has  started 
the  department  of  Agriculture  into  activity  in  the  direction  of 
acquiring  the  necessary  land,  and  to  this  end  it  has  issued  a 
circular  intended  to  give  information  to  the  public  as  to 
where  and  what  kind  of  lands  are  wanted.  Under  the  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  examine,  locate  and  recom- 
mend to  the  commissoin  for  purchase  such  lands  as  in  his 
judgment  may  be  necessary  for  regulating  the  flow  of  navi- 
gable streams,  and  owners  of  land,  the  purchase  of  which  will 
be  considered  by  the  government,  are  expected,  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  circular,  to  make  known 
to  the  Forest  Service  their  desire  to  sell.  Lands  may  be 
bought  only  in  the  States  whose  legislatures  have  consented 
to  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  United  States  which  have  al- 
ready taken  the  necessary  action;  these  are  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ; and  the  first 
lands  to  be  examined  for  purchase  will  be  in  the  Appalachian 
and  White  Mountains,  which  because  of  their  altitude,  steep- 
ness and  lack  of  protection  are  in  a class  by  themselves. 
The  circular  with  full  information  may  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington. These  will  be  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  U. 
S.  forest  reserves. 

>S 

The  Planting  Season 

In  our  northern  latitudes  March  winds  and  April  showers, 
however  variable  they  may  be  in  intensity  or  continuance, 
soon  declare  that  it  is  time  for  gardening  operations,  and  the 
evident  pleasure  with  which  most  people  anticipate  this  time 
keenly  displays  the  old  time  love  of  this  domain  of  nature 
which  has  possessed  the  soul  of  man  from  the  beginnnig.  It 
is  a very  busy  time  in  our  cemeteries  and  parks,  and  each 
succeeding  year  presents  so  many  new  problems  to  solve 
that  the  work,  hard  though  it  may  be  in  most  cases,  promises 
such  happy  rewards  that  work  becomes  indeed  a pleasure. 
The  comparative  national  prosperity  of  last  year  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  a vast  amount  of  improvement  will  be  carried 
out  in  all  outdoor  public  places  the  coming  season,  a propo- 
sition that  promises  furtner  steps  towards  the  dreamed-of 
“beautiful  America.” 

A Serious  Problem  in  Congested  Neighborhoods 

A serious  defect  in  our  con  jested  city  conditions  was  point- 
ed out  a short  time  ago  in  an  address  to  the  study  class  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Chicago,  by  Mr. 
Edward  B.  DeGroot,  general  director  of  playgrounds  and 
fieldhouses  of  the  South  Park  board.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
no  means  of  exercise  or  recreation  is  provided  in  the  tene- 
ments and  flat-buildings,  which  are  devised  only  to  accommo- 
date as  many  occupants  as  can  be  crowded  into  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  structures  for  actual  living  purposes  only.  The 
needs  of  childhood,  which  comprehend  exercise  as  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  are  entirely  ignored  in  these  buildings,  and 
as  the  congestion  increases,  the  child  problem  becomes  still 
more  acute.  Chicago  is  paying  the  penalty  for  one-sided  phe- 
nomenal development,  which,  although  she  is  spiritedly  mak- 


ing tremendous  efforts  to  remedy,  the  tasks  are  so  much  the 
more  exacting  because  the  remedies  have  become  more  difficult 
of  economic  application.  It  is  well  recognized  that  in  so  far 
as  playground  parks  and  fieldhouses  affect  the  situation,  Chi- 
cago leads  the  whole  country.  To  improve  conditions  Mr. 
DeGroot  suggests  that  every  flat  and  tenement  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a front  and  back  yard,  or  there  should  be  a play- 
ground in  the  center  of  every  block ; that  schools  should  ac- 
quire model  playgrounds  for  the  pupils,  made  so  attractive 
as  to  induce  the  children  to  use  them  both  before  and  after 
school  hours;  that  there  should  be  play  and  social  centers 
for  all  children  who  have  no  church  attachments  and  who  are 
compelled  by  poverty  to  go  to  work  instead  of  to  school.  The 
age  demands  all  this ; the  problems  are  difficult,  but  their  so- 
lution is  the  price  we  pay  for  twentieth  century  civilization,, 
and  this  we  are  undoubtedly  willing  to  do. 

^ ^ 3n 

The  Illinois  State  Art  Commission 

Some  short  time  since,  the  Art  Commission  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  which  was  created  under  Senate  Bill  No.  415,  ap- 
proved June  4,  1909,  addressed  the  Governor  in  a communica- 
tion in  which  three  important  suggestions  were  made.  In  a 
few  words  they  were  as  follows ; That  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  Capitol  Building  at  Springfield  were  inadequate 
to  make  the  building  and  grounds  effective,  and  that  more  ad- 
joining land  should  be  purchased;  that  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building;  and  that  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  were  most  crude  and  unsatisfactory  in  development. 
The  Commission  advised  that  all  these  grounds  should  be  im- 
proved under  plans  made  by  the  most  competent  landscape 
architects,  using  the  beautiful  native  shrubbery  and  trees  of 
Illinois  in  effective  arrangement.  Furthermore,  the  communi- 
cation closed  with  this  unquestionable  truism : “Government 
should  always  be  an  educator  of  the  people  in  the  direction 
of  correct  standards  and  appreciation  of  the  best  in  art.” 
This  broad  idea  makes  an  excellent  text  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, for  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  what  an  incentive  to  the 
growth  of  public  taste  it  would  be  if  the  landscape  settings 
and  art  embellishments  of  our  municipal  and  state  buildings 
could  be  looked  upon  as  standards  by  our  citizens,  and  used 
as  examples  to  which  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  young  as 
they  advance  in  general  knowledge. 

^ ^ 

The  Location  of  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago 

We  do  not  believe  for  a moment  that  any  law  should  be 
considered  so  grounded  “in  perpetuity”  that  future  demands 
of  public  service  and  welfare  must  be  nullified  by  its  continu- 
ance, and  certainly  where  such  a long  legal  battle  could  be 
sustained,  as  has  been  the  case  in  connection  with  the  location 
of  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago,  there  must  always  remain  a 
very  strong  suspicion  that  the  opposing  forces  have  some- 
thing more  up  their  sleeves  than  the  public  welfare.  The 
final  decision  to  locate  the  splendid  gift  of  the  late  Marshall 
Field  in  Jackson  Park  is  a bitter  disappointment  to  large 
numbers  of  Chicago  citizens,  and  in  the  light  of  the  location 
of  such  museums  in  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world,  it  is  a 
great  mistake.  Jackson  Park  is  from  six  to  eight  miles  dis- 
tant from  what  might  be  termed  the  city's  civic  center,  and 
Grant  Park  in  which  it  was  expected  the  museum  might  be 
placed  is  practically  in  the  great  business  district,  and  consid- 
ering that  the  lake  front  must  probably  always  be  marred  by 
the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  the  sincerity  of  the  single  opponent 
to  the  scheme  is  quite  questionable  in  spite  of  the  legal  foren- 
sic effort  to  maintain  it. 
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WELL- PLACED  AND  MISPLACED  PARK  MONUMENTS 


During  the  past  year,  The  Art  Commission  of  the  City 
of  New  York  has  given  much  time  and  consideration  to 
the  subject  of  the  location  of  monuments,  and  has  issued 
a valuable  report  on  this  subject.  Their  locations  are 
among  the  most  difficult  questions  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  to  decide.  These  difficulties  are  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  monument  is  not  designed 
for  a specific  site.  When  completed,  it  is  submitted  for  a 
definite  spot  which,  in  most  instances,  is  selected  not 
because  it  suits  the  character  of  the  monument  but  be- 
cause it  is  conspicuous,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  important  streets  or  in  a prominent  place 
in  one  of  the  chief  squares  or  parks. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  character  of  the  monument 
should  determine  the  nature  of  its  setting.  The  all-im- 
portant question  in  selecting  a site  is  that  it  shall  be  of  a 
character  suited  to  the  monument,  but  usually  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  desire  for  a conspicuous  place  other  con- 
siderations are  ignored  and,  as  a consequence,  many  mon- 
uments stand  in  unsuitable  locations.  The  sites  for  mon- 
uments erected  before  the  existence  of  the  Art  Commis- 
sion were  not,  as  a rule  chosen  hastily  but  in  nearly  every 
case  much  time  and  effort  were  devoted  to  the  selection 
and  in  many  instances  it  took  several  years  to  reach  a 
decision.  That  so  many  monuments  stand  in  unfortunate 
locations  is,  therefore,  due  not  to  carelessness  or  lack  of 
deliberation,  but  to  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
well  placed  monument  forms  an  integral  part  of  its  sur- 
roundings. Because  of  this  failure  to  appreciate  that  there 
should  be  a distinct  relationship  between  a monument  and 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  many  monuments  have  no 
relation  to  the  shape  or  size  of  the  place  where  they  stand, 
nor  to  their  surroundings.  Some  are  in  the  midst  of  great 
whirlpools  of  traffic  with  skyscrapers  towering  above  them 
and  huge  signboards  for  a background.  One  can  examine 
and  enjoy  them  only  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb.  Swal- 
lowed up  and  submerged  in  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of 
these  prominent  focal  points  of  street  traffic,  these  monu- 
ments of  distinguished  men  appear  as  forlorn  bronze 
figures  stranded  on  their  granite  pedestals.  Such  situa- 
tions destroy  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  monument. 

Many  monuments  consist  of  massive  granite  pedestals 
surmounted  by  huge  bronze  busts.  In  general  these  have 
been  erected  in  the  parks.  Many  of  them  stand  on  beau- 
tiful green  lawns,  conspicuous  objects  but  without  local 
relation  to  their  surroundings.  Surely  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably claimed  that  they  are  ornaments  to  the  park  or 
that  the  green  lawns  would  not  be  more  beautiful  without 
them.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  some  giant  striding 
through  the  park  with  a monument  under  his  arm  became 
tired  and  set  it  down  and  left  it  where  it  now  stands,  dis- 
placing grass  and  shrubs  and  disfiguring  the  face  of 
nature.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  Art  Commis- 
sion is  opposed  to  monuments  in  parks,  but  the  Commis- 
sion is  concerned  that  every  monument  shall  be  so  placed 


as  to  fit  into  its  surroundings,  and  above  all  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  park  in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  following  report  of  a Sub-Committee  on  a monu- 
ment of  this  character  sets  forth  the  attitude  of  the  Art 
Commission : 

“We  respectfully  report  that  your  Committee  have 
visited  and  examined  all  of  the  proposed  sites  and  do 
not  consider  that  the  work  of  art  is  suitable  for  any  of 
these  sites.  The  bust  is  of  more  than  usual  heroic  size, 
and  might  almost  be  called  colossal,  as  it  is  five  feet  high, 
and  is  to  be  placed  upon  a massive  granite  or  marble  ped- 
estal, nine  feet  three  inches  high,  having  a base  measure- 
ment of  six  feet  by  eight  feet,  so  that  the  total  height 
including  the  bust  is  fourteen  feet  three  inches.  Wher- 
ever placed  it  will  be  a conspicuous  object.  Before  reach- 
ing a conclusion  your  Committee  took  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  bronze  busts  of  Mazzini  and  Beethoven,  which 
are  now  in  Central  Park,  which  are  similar  in  their  gen- 
eral character  as  works  of  art  to  the  proposed  bust  and 
pedestal,  though  possibly  somewhat  smaller,  and  they 
were  impressed  by  the  unsuitability  of  sculpture  of  this 
description  for  any  site  where  lawns,  shrubbery  and  trees 
are  the  principal  and  natural  features.  The  examples 
mentioned  seem  to  your  Committee  to  illustrate  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  placing  busts  and  pedestals  of  the 
character  now  offered  in  such  locations,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  such  statuary  is  a detriment  rather  than  an 
acquisition  to  our  public  parks.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
the  Commitee  that  works  of  art  of  the  character  of  that 
before  us  are  entirely  unsuitable  for  such  sites  irrespec- 
tive of  their  individual  artistic  merit  and  that  the  Com- 
mission cannot  consistently  approve  their  acceptance 
therefor.” 

Curiously,  many  of  those  submitting  monuments  seem 
to  think  that  because  the  Commission  disapproves  of  a 
site  as  being  unsuited  to  the  particular  monument,  it  is 
thereby  condemning  the  monument  itself  or  slighting  the 
person  or  event  which  it  is  intended  to  commemorate.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  Commission  is  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  every  effort  to  honor  those  to  whom  honor 
is  due,  but  is  solicitious  not  to  dishonor  them  by  honor- 
ing them  in  an  unsuitable  place.  It  believes,  moreover, 
that  a monument  should  be  so  placed  as  not  only  to  re- 
call grateful  memories  of  the  person  but  to  be  a distinct 
ornament  to  the  place  in  which  it  stands. 

While  definite  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  for  the  loca- 
tion of  monuments  any  more  than  rules  can  with  finality 
be  given  for  the  composition  of  a picture  or  a group  of 
sculpture,  yet  certain  fundamental  principles  are  very  evi- 
dent. A monument  should  be  so  placed  that  it  is  in  proper 
relation  both  architecturally  and  sculpturally  to  the  spot 
in  which  it  is  located,  be  it  street,  square  or  park;  that 
its  commemorative  or  particular  character  is  in  harmony 
with  its  surroundings,  and  that  it  is  and  will  remain  a 
distinct  adornment  to  the  locality  in  which  it  stands.  The 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  MONUMENT,  CENTRAI,  PARK,  NEW  YORK,  IN  AN  UNSUITABLE  LOCATION.  IT 
STANDS  IN  THE  BROAD  I.AWN  WITH  NO  LOGICAL  RELATION  TO  ANYTHING  IN  ITS  VICINITY, 


SCHILLER  MONUMENT,  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK;  BLENDS  WITH  THE  SURROUNDING  SCENERY, 
WHICH  IS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  A POET’S  MEMORIAL. 
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THOMAS  MOORE  BUST,  PROSPECT  PARK,  BROOKUYN,  HAS  NO  LOGICAU  REUATION  TO  ITS  STJRROT’NDINGS  AND 
IS'  MERELY  AN  EXCRESCENCE'  ON  THE  BROAD  LAWN. 


HUNT  MEMORIAI,,  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  A WELL-PLACED  MONUMENT,  BECAUSE  IT  CAN  BE 
SEPJN  ONIW  ERGM  THE  FRONT  AND  HAS  A SUITABLE  BACKGROUND. 
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probable  permanence  of  approprate  surroundings  should 
also  be  considered,  for  changes  in  the  character  and  oc- 
cupancy of  adjacent  buildings  have  frequently  turned 
harmony  into  discord. 

These  principles  in  general  govern  the  Art  Commission 
in  its  decisions  on  the  location  of  every  monument.  But 
these  simple  principles  are  frequently  entirely  ignored  by 


those  who  offer  monuments  to  the  city.  They  seem  to 
think  that  any  unoccupied  space  in  the  streets  or  parks 
is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a monument,  provided  only 
that  it  is  conspicuous.  Whether  the  place  suits  the  char- 
acter of  the  monument  or  tlie  monument  is  appropriate 
to  the  place  is  not  given  the  attention  it  deserves  as  the 
most  important  consideration  involved. 


PANTHERS  AT  ENTRANCE  TO  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK;  WELL-PLACED  STATUES,  EFFECTIVE  AND 
LOGICAL  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  TPIE  PARK. 


AMERICAN  CITY  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

From  a Reviezv  of  “Parks  and  Recreation  Facilities,”  in  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy,  by  John  Nolen.  Landscape  Architect. 


City  parks  are  much  better  known 
than  national  parks  or  state  parks. 
Every  city  worthy  of  the  name  has 
public  parks  of  some  sort,  and  they  are 
now  recognized  as  a necessity  of  city 
life — just  as  streets  and  water  and 
schools  are  a necessity.  They  contrib- 
ute to  the  pleasure  and  health  of  urban 
populations  more  than  any  other  recre- 
ative feature,  and  furnish  the  most  nec- 
essary and  available  antidote  to  the  ar- 
tificiality, confusion  and  feverishness  of 
life  in  cities.  At  the  present  time  the 
value  of  parks  and  open  spaces  in  towns 
and  cities  is  very  generally  appreciated. 
It  is  recognized  that  such  facilities  as 
parks  afford  are  not  only  desirable,  but 
increasingly  necessary ; in  fact,  indis- 
pensable. In  a vague  way  there  is  ap- 
proval, too,  of  a large  increase  in  both 
parks  and  playgrounds.  But  few  even 
of  the  more  enlightened  communities 


appear  yet  to  understand  with  any 
clearness  that  these  open  spaces  in  cit- 
ies are  of  great  variety,  that  they  are, 
or  should  be,  selected  and  developed  by 
experts  to  serve  essentially  different 
purposes,  and  that  the  failure  to  appre- 
ciate this  fact,  and  to  keep  it  constantly 
in  mind,  leads  to  great  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  our  public  grounds. 

The  term  “parks”  is  used  in  a loose 
sense  to  cover  all  public  grounds.  City 
squares,  commons,  public  gardens,  play- 
grounds, neighborhood  centers,  park- 
ways, the  great  outlying  reservations, 
and  parks  proper — all  are  loosely 
termed  “parks.”  City  squares,  com- 
mons and  public  gardens  are  usually  of 
small  size,  and  are  found  in  the  business 
as  well  as  the  residential  sections  of 
cities.  Their  practical  functions  are  to 
furnish  agreeable  views  for  those  pass- 
ing by  or  through  them,  to  provide  a 


pleasant  resting  place  for  those  who 
take  the  time  to  use  them  in  this  man- 
ner, and  in  some  cases  to  afford  an 
appropriate  and  agreeable  foreground 
to  public  or  semi-public  buildings.  Play- 
grounds are  different  from  squares,  and 
should  be  designed  primarily  for  play. 
They  are  usually  divided  for  conveni- 
ence into  three  classes,  those  for  little 
tots,  those  for  children  of  the  school 
age,  and  those  for  older  boys  and  men 
or  for  girls  and  women.  In  no  other 
department  of  public  recreation  has 
there  recently  been  such  a development. 
The  Year  Book  of  the  Playground  As- 
sociation of  America,  just  issued,  shows 
that  out  of  950  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States  having  a population  of 
5,000  or  over,  336  maintain  supervised 
playgrounds,  and  the  actual  number  of 
playgrounds  conducted  in  these  cities 
will  number  nearly  2,000. 
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One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
the  study  that  has  been  given  to  play 
and  playgrounds  is  the  very  general  ap- 
preciation that  the  play  leader  rather 
than  elaborate  equipment  is  the  essen- 
tial feature.  Reliable  figures,  showing 
the  appropriations  for  playgrounds,  are 
incomplete,  but  the  returns  from  one- 
half  of  the  cities  show  an  expendi- 
ture in  1909  of  over  a million  dollars. 
But  before  we  have  a widespread  and 
efficient  system,  in  which  the  true  func- 
tion of  play  is  recognized,  this  sum 
will  have  to  be  greatly  increased.  “Only 
in  the  modern  city,”  writes  Jane 
Addams,  “have  men  concluded  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  munici- 
pality to  provide  for  the  insatiable  de- 
sire for  play.  In  so  far  as  they  have 
acted  upon  this  conclusion,  they  have 
entered  upon  a most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous experiment,  and  this  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  city  has  become  dis- 
tinctly industrial,  and  daily  labor  is  con- 
tinually more  monotonous  and  sub- 
divided. We  forget  how  new  the  mod- 
ern city  is,  and  how  short  the  span  of 
time  in  which  we  have  assumed  that 
we  can  eliminate  public  provision  for 
recreation.” 

Parkways  and  boulevards  are  agree- 
able promenades  in  themselves,  and 
serve  usually  as  pleasant  means  of  ac- 
cess to  parks  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  city  or  from  one  park  to  another. 
A parkway  is  apt  to  include  more 
breadth  of  turf  or  ground  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubbery  than  a boulevard, 
giving  it  a more  park-like  character  and 
inducing  a less  formal  treatment  of  the 
roads,  paths,  and  accessory  features. 
Boulevards  are  usually  arranged  more 
formally  with  rows  of  shade  trees  and 
parallel  ways  for  pedestrians  and  vehi- 
cles. But  the  chief  feature  of  a city 
park  system  is  the  large  park,  compris- 
ing in  most  cases  from  two  hundred  to 
a thousand  acres,  or  even  more.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  the  people  of  a city  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  a measure  as  is  practi- 
cable of  pleasing  rural  scenery;  and  the 
justification  of  its  size,  interfering  as  it 
does  with  streets  and  other  city  devel- 
opments, is  the  necessity  for  spacious- 
ness in  the  production  of  scenery  that 
is  broad  and  natural  and  beautiful.  One 
of  the  chief  problems  of  the  landscape 
architect  is  to  make  these  parks  avail- 
able and  useful  to  great  numbers  of 
people  without  destroying  the  natural 
appearance  of  their  scenery. 

The  conviction  is  steadily  spreading 
that  a city  needs  not  only  to  provide 
itself  with  each  .class  of  recreation 
grounds,  but  that  these  grounds  should 
be  outlined,  acquired,  and  developed  as 
a system,  each  part  having  relation  to 


every  other  part.  Just  as  a city  needs 
a street  system,  a school  system,  a wa- 
ter system,  and  systems  to  provide  for 
its  other  municipal  activities,  so  it 
needs  a comprehensive,  well-distributed, 
well-developed  system  of  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds.  As  yet  few  cities 
have  been  able  to  secure  a well-bal- 
anced park  plan.  Some  cities  have  a 
liberal  provision  of  public  squares,  but 
few  playgrounds  and  parks,  and  no 
parkways.  Others  have  large  parks  and 
boulevards,  but  no  playgrounds,  while 
still  others  have  parks  and  boulevards 
and  playgrounds,  but  few  public 
squares.  Many  examples  could  be  given 
of  the  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete 
and  one-sided  way  in  which  our  so- 
called  park  systems  have  been  devel- 
oped. The  public  grounds  of  practically 
all  our  cities  have  been  selected  and 
improved  by  isolated  and  desultory  pro- 
ceedings. The  result  in  most  cases  has 
led  to  an  unnecessary  waste  of  money 
and  opportunity.  Happily,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. A few  of  the  larger  cities 
have,  with  the  aid  of  expert  advice, 
worked  out  thoughtful  and  consistent 
plans,  and  in  the  Middle  West  even  the 
smaller  cities  have  conceived  a system, 
and  gradually,  piece  by  piece,  this  sys- 
tem is  being  patiently  executed. 

One  of  the  greatest  influences  now 
operating  toward  a better  provisoin  for 
parks  and  other  recreation  facilities  in 
this  country  is  city  planning.  The 
movement  is  spreading  rapidly  from  city 
to  city  and  from  town  to  town.  Its 
aims  are  many,  but  primarily  it  is  an 


attempt  to  forecast  and  provide  for  the 
requirements  of  the  city  as  a whole, 
and  to  anticipate  by  a reasonable  pe- 
riod the  improvements  and  develop- 
ments which  such  a forecast  shows  to 
be  desirable  and  in  some  form  or  other 
inevitable.  City  planning  is,  therefore, 
an  effort  to  save  waste — waste  due  to 
thoughtless  delay,  to  haphazard  proced- 
ure and  to  ill-considered  plans.  When 
city  planning  is  wise  it  works  in  har- 
mony with  local  conditions,  takes  ac- 
count of  topography,  and  responds  to 
the  peculiar  social  and  economic  influ- 
ences of  the  locality.  One  of  its  domi- 
nant purposes  always,  however,  is  to 
promote,  to  extend,  and  to  make  more 
adequate  and  more  perfect  the  pro- 
visions for  public  recreation. 

The  conclusions  that  appear  justified 
by  this  brief  survey  of  parks  and  pleas- 
ure grounds  are:  (1)  That  the  national 
parks  are  of  inestimable  worth,  but 
their  greatest  value  requires  a some- 
what different  administration,  and  the 
existing  parks  in  the  West  should  be 
supplemented  and  balanced  by  parks  in 
other  sections.  (2)  That  the  compara- 
tively small  beginnings  of  state  parks 
should  be  carried  to  their  legitimate 
developments  until  every  state  in  the 
Union  has  a comprehensive  system,  em- 
bracing its  most  valuable  and  charac- 
teristic natural  scenic  resources.  (3) 
That  city  parks  should  be  selected  with 
more  discrimination,  designed  with 
more  skill,  greatly  increased  in  area, 
and  developed  in  a more  co-ordinate 
fashion. 
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NEW  PLAY  PARKS  FOR  CHICAGO’S  NORTH  SIDE 


An  example  of  the  modern  tendency 
in  playground  development  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  playground  of  ten  acres  just 
being  finished  by  the  Lincoln  Park 
Commissioners  of  Chicago.  Hannibal 
Hamlin  Park,  named  for  the  vice-presi- 
dent during  Abraham  Lincoln’s  first 
term  of  office,  is  located  in  one  of  the 
congested  Chicago  factory  areas.  Its 
size — ten  acres — is  the  maximum  fixed 
by  the  Juul  law,  a legislative  act  of  Illi- 
nois providing  for  these  neighborhood 
centers,  and  it  seems  to  be  a size  well 
adapted  for  the  class  of  work  for 
which  these  institutions  are  planned.  In 
many  respects  the  plant  differs  from 
others  of  similar  size  in  the  city,  the 
main  feature  observed  being  that  of 
grouping  all  indoor  activities  under  one 
roof.  The  grounds,  nearly  square  in 
shape,  are  laid  out  on  a diagonal  axis, 
the  building  forming  the  dominant  fea- 
ture of  the  composition.  The  field 
house,  designed  by  Perkins  & Hamilton, 
of  Chicago,  is  of  oriental  brick,  which, 
with  its  green  tile  roof  and  long  hori- 
zontal lines,  gives  an  architectural  ef- 
fect which  is  in  keeping  with  the  park 
landscape.  Gymnasia  occupy  two  wings, 
each  being  42x79  feet— a size  some- 
what in  excess  of  most  playground 
gymnasia,  but  which  has  proven  to 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  large  classes.  Adjoining  the  gym- 
nasia are  shower  baths  and  locker  rooms 
provided  with  ample  toilet  fixtures.  The 
ground  floor  also  provides  a library  and 
reading  room  well  lighted  and  of  ample 
size.  The  lunch  room  and  the  director’s 
office  are  also  on  the  first  floor.  Above 
is  located  the  assembly  hall,  40x72  feet, 
provided  with  stage,  dressing  rooms 
and  check  room.  The  stage  is  espe- 
cially arranged  for  group  work  and  the 
necessary  drop  curtain,  foot-lights,  etc., 
to  facilitate  the  staging  of  amateur  the- 
atricals. Contiguous  to  the  assembly 
hall  are  two  club  rooms,  each  21  ft.  x 40 
ft.  A spacious  observation  platform 


commands  a view  of  the  grounds,  pro- 
viding an  unusual  opportunity  for  the 
seating  of  musicians  during  band  con- 
certs. The  swimming  pool  is  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  50x150  feet,  and  rang- 
ing from  3 to  9 feet  in  depth.  Bathers 
enter  through  a common  gate,  receiv- 
ing bathing  suits  and  towels,  and  pass 
either  to  the  right  or  left  to  waiting 
bleachers  arranged  in  two  sections,  each 
accommodating  116  persons.  Each  per- 
son is  provided  with  a separate  dressing 
room.  The  groups  enter  the  pool  after 
passing  under  a shower  bath  and  are 


given  a certain  fixed  time  in  which  tO' 
bathe,  after  which  they  retire  to  their 
dressing  rooms  to  give  place  to  another 
group.  Three  days  a week  are  al- 
lowed to  men  and  boys,  two  days  tO' 
women  and  girls,  the  remaining  twO' 
days  being  used  to  empty  and  clean  the 
pool.  To  further  aid  sanitation,  water 
is  allowed  to  run  through  constantly  and 
is  tempered  by  an  admixture  of  warm 
water  as  necessary.  The  ground  pro- 
vides a sunken  athletic  field,  300x408 
feet,  to  be  used  in  summer  for  general 
athletic  sports  and  in  winter  for  skat- 
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ing.  The  men's  and  boys’  gymnasium 
field  is  fenced  separatel_v,  containing 
combination  frames  for  athletic  pur- 
poses and  fitted  out  with  a seven-lap 
running  track.  The  women’s  and  chil- 
dren's playgrounds  are  adjacent,  sep- 
arated only  by  an  open  shelter  and  be- 
ing enclosed  by  the  same  fence.  The 
grounds,  other  than  the  outdoor  gym- 
nasium areas,  are  unfenced,  emphasis 
being  gi\'en  to  the  walk  entrances  by 
thickly  massed  shrubbery  along  the 
boundaries.  The  main  building  is  set 
off  b}-  shrubbery  plantations  and  flower 
beds  and  by  a well  arranged  system  of 
flower  boxes  placed  at  intervals  along 
the  balcony  edge. 

Two  other  small  parks  are  under  con- 
struction by  the  commissioners,  one  of 


peculiar  interest  being  Stanton  Park,  lo- 
cated near  the  Chicago  river,  in  an  un- 
usually congested  district.  The  chil- 
dren’s playground  in  this  case  is  iso- 
lated from  the  women’s  outdoor  gym- 
nasium field,  the  children  being  provided 
with  a pergola  containing  toilet  facili- 
ties. A kindergarten  teacher  is  in 
charge  of  this  department  at  all  times 
and  leads  the  children  in  juvenile  plays 
and  .games.  Inasmuch  as  this  play- 
ground is  distant  but  a few  blocks  from 
another  of  the  system  the  two  field 
houses  are  arranged  to  be  complements 
of  each  other  in  general  facilities,  in 
one  case  containing  gymnasia,  assembly 
hall,'  library,  lunch  room,  etc. ; in  the 
other  an  open  loggia,  shower  baths  and 
an  auxiliary  swimming  pool  with  nec- 


essary equipment.  In  designing  these 
grounds  as  much  emphasis  as  possible 
has  been  placed  on  the  gardening  fea- 
tures and  considerable  areas  of  lawn 
and  shrubbery  plantations,  together  with 
flower  beds,  trees  and  vines  are  fur- 
nished. 

A third  park  of  ten  acres  named  for 
Lincoln’s  noted  secretary  of  the  navy, 
Gideon  Welles,  is  located  in  one  of  the 
less  congested  portions  of  the  park  dis- 
trict, and  has  been  designed  with  the 
idea  of  providing  merely  a restful  lawn 
area,  with  meagre  facilities  for  sports, 
until  such  a time  as  the  increased  popu- 
lation of  the  neighborhood  shall  demand 
a more  complete  equipment.  The  inter- 
esting features  of  this  park  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a later  issue. 


PUBLIC  RIGHTS  TO  THE 


The  doctrine  of  public  rights  in 
scenery  is  becoming  more  and  more 
firmly  established,  and  yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  abatement  in  the  impudence 
of  the  advertising  sign  companies. 
Lands  along  the  great  railway  thor- 
oughfares are  in  greater  demand  than 
■ever  before  for  the  erection  of  the  hid- 
eous monstrosities  called  “signs.”  At 
every  turn  one  is  confronted  with  the 
advertisements  of  a soap  or  nostrum. 
If  you  take  a railway  journey  you  are 
beset  on  every  side  with  catch-penny 
advertisements.  Looking  from  the  ad- 
vertising in  the  so-called  “literary” 
magazine  to  the  billboard  you  are  con- 
fronted with  the  same  names  and  testi- 
monials. 

It  is  time  that  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood that  natural  beauty  is  an  in- 
heritance of  all  the  people,  that  it  has 
a real  value  like  pure  air  and  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  that  the  man  who  destroys  it 
therefore  violates  as  distinctly  the 
rights  of  the  public  as  one  does  who 
fills  the  air  with  noxious  vapors  or  pol- 
lutes the  sources  of  public  water  sup- 
ply. Few  people  even  now,  after  years 
of  public  discussion,  realize  the  fact 


that  landscape  beauty  unadorned  is  a 
mental  and  spiritual  necessity  for  a 
healthy,  happy  people. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  natural  beauty 
has  an  intrinsic  value  as  a refresh- 
ment to  the  spirit,  and  a restorer  of 
the  health  of  mind  and  body.  It  is 
practically  and  actually  effective  in  mak- 
ing such  appeal  to  the  imagination  that 
as  we  contemplate  it  we  are  elevated 
for  the  time  above  the  wear  and  weari- 
ness of  every-day  life  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  restoration  and  repose — into  a 
realm  of  higher  and  serener  thoughts 
which  bring  health  to  the  body  through 
their  tranquilizing  influence  on  the 
spirit.  In  short,  the  contact  with  nat- 
ural beauty  is  one  of  the  potent  agen- 
cies for  establishing  sound  minds  in 
sound  bodies ; and  since  this  is  the 
source  and  condition  of  all  well-directed 
ambition  and  effort,  a reckless  destruc- 
tion of  this  beauty  is  a blow  not  only 
at  one  of  the  highest  and  most  satis- 
fying pleasures  of  the  people,  but  at  the 
public  health  and  the  public  wealth. 

This  is  not  a merely  sentimental  or 
fanciful  view  of  the  case.  When  Low- 
ell writes  that  “the  landscape,  forever 


LAN  DSCAPE 

consoling  and  kind,  pours  her  wine  and 
her  oil  on  the  smarts  of  the  mind,” 
when  Wordsworth  asserts  that  the  pres- 
ence of  nature  “disturbs  him  with  the 
joy  of  elevated  thoughts,”  and  when- 
ever, in  the  highest  poetry,  the  elemen- 
tary and  controlling  feelings  of  the  soul 
find  expression,  this  profound  truth  is 
recognized.  No  enlightened  man  dis- 
putes it.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  be 
accepted  as  sound  doctrine  that  it  is 
pne  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to 
enjoy  the  unimpaired  beauty  of  the 
world  into  which  he  has  been  born,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  which  has 
inherited  this  beauty  to  transmit  it  un- 
impaired to  posterity?  We  may  be  as- 
sured in  the  first  place  that  this  is  no 
transient  sentiment  which  will  pass  out 
of  fashion.  The  imagery  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  earliest  poetry  of  the 
world  prove  that  these  same  emotions 
swayed  the  races  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  modern  civilization.  Sus- 
ceptibility to  the  influence  of  natural 
beauty  is  one  of  the  original  and  essen- 
tial qualities  of  the  human  mind,  and  it 
is  never  likely  to  be  outgrown.  Indeed, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  beauty  of  the 
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outward  world  which  is  preserved  for 
posterity  will  be  more  highly  appreci- 
ated by  them  than  it  is  by  us,  for  this 
feeling-  has  grown  in  depth  and  strength 
with  the  growth  of  the  race,  and  it  will 
probably  continue  to  grow. 

Laws  for  the  protection  of  scenery 
and  the  elimination  of  the  billboard 
nuisance  are  all  very  well,  but  we  need 
more  than  a public  sentiment.  We  want 
a public  conscience  in  this  respect, 
which  will  do  more  than  merely  resent 
the  wanton  defacement  of  natural 
beauty — which  will  take  pains  to  pre- 
serve and  develop  by  reverent  treatment 
scenery  which  inspires  noble  thoughts 
by  its  sublimity  or  soothes  and  re- 
freshes the  mind  by  its  beauty. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  editor  of 
Garden  and  Forest  said : “A  few  in- 

NEW  METHODS 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
has  demonstrated  to  road  engineers 
everywhere  that  a turning  point  has 
been  reached  in  the  problem  of  main- 
taining macadam  roads  against  the  dis- 
integrating forces  of  modern  traffic. 

When  the  destructive  action  of  the  au- 
tomobile tires  was  first  observed,  sur- 
face applications  of  bituminous  binder 
were  believed  to  be  all  that  was 
necessary.  Experience  has  shown,  how- 
ever, while  surface  treatments,  cost  con- 
sidered, give  good  results,  it  is  often 
more  satisfactory  and  economical  to  con- 
struct the  road  throughout  with  a bitu- 
minous binder. 

It  is  apparent  now  to  the  most  casual 
observer  that  the  road  problem  must  be- 
come not  one  of  the  protection  of  the 
surface  alone,  but  one  which  concerns 
the  building  of  the  road  from  the  foun- 
dation to  the  top.  Engineers,  more  ear- 
nestly than  ever  before,  are  seeking  to 
bond  together  their  road  materials  in  a 
way  to  get  lower  maintenance  costs. 

In  Tarvia,  a prepared  coal  tar  of  great 
tenacity  and  viscosity,  engineers  have 
found  a bituminous  binder  which  has 
given  remarkable  results,  and  recent  im- 
provements in  construction  of  Tarviated 
roads  are  of  much  importance  to  park 
and  cemetery  engineers. 

Cumulative  experience  has  taught  en- 
gineers the  economy  of  putting  Tarvia  in 
the  body  of  the  road  itself  as  a binder. 
The  problem  was  to  find  a method  of 
road  building  with  Tarvia,  which  with 
little  or  no  additional  cost  over  that  of 
present  macadam  road  construction, 
would  provide  a road  strong  enough  to 
hold  up  under  modern  traffic  conditions 
and  proof  against  the  destructive  action 
of  automobile  tires. 


telligent  men  are  now  making  protest 
against  stripping  the  forests  from  our 
mountain  tops  because  this  impairs  the 
natural  and  needed  supplies  of  timber 
and  water.  Why  not  also  protest  that 
the  destruction  of  the  woods  mars  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  which  is  our 
common  inheritance?  When  this  sub- 
ject is  properly  brought  home  to  the 
intelligence  and  moral  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple the  reckless  destruction  of  natural 
beauty  will  not  only  be  held  a misde- 
meanor in  law,  but  it  will  be  considered 
a gross  outrage  against  common  de- 
cency, and  the  man  or  corporation  who 
heedlessly  and  needlessly  defaces  the 
beauty  of  the  world  will  be  considered 
a public  enemy.” 

Recent  legislation  would  indicate  an 
awakened  public  conscience  in  matters 


In  1906  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  of  bonding  the  top 
layer  of  IJ^-inch  stone  in  a macadam 


road  with  Tarvia.  The  Tarvia  was 
sprayed  onto  the  road  hot  from  a tank 
wagon,  in  a single  coat  of  gallons 
to  the  square  yard.  The  Tarvia  was 
covered  with  pea  stone  and  the  road 
rolled  until  solid.  This  first  and  now 
classic  experiment  was  a forerunner  of 
what  is  now  known  in  the  Lhnted  States 
as  the  penetration  method  of  bitumi- 
nous macadam  road  construction. 

The  desirability  of  using  two  coats  of 
Tarvia  instead  of  one  was  soon  demon- 
strated and  the  method  framed  into  a 
specification  called  “Tarvia  Filled  Ma- 
cadam,” wdiich  has  become  known 
wherever  good  roads  are  built. 

A material  for  this  purpose  must  nec- 
essarily meet  very  trying  conditions.  It 
must  combine  in  itself  a material  which 


relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  the  elimination  of 
things  which  disturb  the  sensitive  eyes 
as  well  as  the  better  legally  protected 
ears  and  nose.  And  yet  mucb  remains 
to  be  done.  The  spirit  of  commercial- 
ism is  thoroughly  organized  and  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  anything  but  the 
almighty  dollar ; there  is  nothing  to 
combat  the  billboard  and  numerous 
other  nuisances  under  the  name  of  ad- 
vertising except  the  public  conscience, 
and  this  can  only  be  successfully  mani- 
fested by  individual  sentiment  and  ac- 
tion. Do  not  buy  articles  advertised  in 
an  obnoxious  way,  and  write  or  per- 
sonally interview  your  legislative  repre- 
sentative whenever  a question  regard- 
ing scenic  preservation  is  being  consid- 
ered. J.  IT.  Griffith. 


w'ill  flow  freely  at  a suitable  tempera- 
ture; one  that  will  distribute  easily 
through  the  prepared  surface  of  stone ; 


one  that  will  adhere  strongly  to  cold 
stone ; one  that  will  set  up  and  bind  the 
road  into  a solid  mass.  It  must  also 
have  the  property  of  recementing,  if  for 
any  reasons  the  pieces  of  stone  become 
separated  during  the  consolidation  of 
the  road.  Preparations  of  tar  alone  ful- 
fill all  these  exacting  requirements,  and 
Tarvia  has  been  generally  recognized 
by  engineers  as  a standard  material. 

The  form  of  construction  and  the 
method  of  applying  the  materials  must 
necessarily  be  varied  to  suit  local  con- 
ditions. In  striving  to  meet  the  exact- 
ing requirements  of  the  broad  radiating 
thoroughfares  extending  out  from  the 
metropolitan  centers,  a new  form  of  con- 
struction has  been  developed  during  the 
past  two  years  to  which  the  name  of 


IN  ROAD-MAKING  WITH  TARVIA 


SPRAYING  TARVIA  X ON  THE  BROKEN  STONE  AS  A BINDER. 
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“The  Tarvia  Modern  Pavement”  has 
been  given. 

In  this  construction  Tarvia  enters  not 
only  into  the  top  surface  of  the  road, 
but  is  carried  down  beneath  the  top 
course.  Coupled  with  the  use  of  Tarvia 
throughout  the  road  is  the  use  of  larger 
stone  in  the  second  course.  Experiments 
with  this  form  of  construction  through 
the  past  two  years  have  shown  its  su- 
periority over  other  forms  where  a con- 
siderable amount  of  traffic  of  all  descrip- 
tions is  to  be  carried  on  the  road. 

Splendid  examples  of  the  Tarvia 
modern  pavement  construction  can  be 
seen  in  Massachusetts  on  Massachusetts 
avenue,  in  Cambridge ; on  Beacon 
street,  Brookline,  and  in  Worcester. 
In  Canada  roads  have  been  built  which 
are  giving  excellent  service  in  West- 
mount;  on  ihe  Victoria  pier,  Montreal; 
in  Berlin,  Ontario ; Guelph,  Ontario ; 
and  Stratford,  Ontario. 

The  foundation  of  the  Tarvia  mod- 
ern pavement  is  prepared  as  for  ordi- 
nary macadam,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  this  foundation  is  properly 
drained  and  properly  consolidated,  for 
the  best  of  surfaces  can  be  destroyed 
by  softness  and  movement  below.  Upon 
the  foundation  the  base  course  is  laid, 
using  a run  of  crusher  stone  3 inches 
to  1 inch  in  size.  Usually  a thickness 
of  4 inches,  measured  after  rolling, 
will  be  sufficient.  This  course  is  filled, 
rolled  as  for  ordinary  macadam,  and 
then  has  spread  upon  it  inch  of 
clean,  sharp  sand  or  good  gravel.  Over 
this,  without  further  rolling,  is  sprayed 
Tarvia-A  to  the  amount  of  one  gallon 
to  a square  yard.  Another  layer  of  run 
of  crusher  stone  (3  inches  to  1 inch) 
is  spread  over  the  Tarvia-A  to  such  a 
depth  that  when  rolled  this  course  will 
be  two  and  one-half  Inches  thick.  It  is 
then  rolled  thoroughly  with  a steam 
roller  until  the  Tarvia  and  sand  are 
drawn  up  between  the  stone  and  until 
this  layer  of  stone  is  -bedded  firmly  into 
the  stone  below.  The  layer  of  Tarvia 
and  sand  holds  this  course  firmly  in 
place  and  cements  the  top  course  of  the 
road  thoroughly  to  the  bottom  course. 
A spraying  of  Tarvia-X,  a denser 
grade  of  Tarvia,  is  then  given  to  the 
road,  using  ly^  gallons  to  the  square 
yard,  and  a thin  layer  of  %-inch  stone 
is  spread  over  the  surface.  Enough 
stone  must  be  used  to  fill  in  all  the 
chinks  of  the  surface,  making  it  smooth, 
but  not  enough  should  be  used  to  leave 
any  loose  material  on  the  top.  The 
road  is  rolled  again  until  perfectly 
smooth  and  a final  coat  of  “Tarvia-A,” 
amounting  to  one-half  gallon  to  the 
square  yard,  is  sprayed  on,  and  the  road 
finished  by  adding  pea  stone  or  screen- 
ings and  given  a final  rolling. 


The  Tarvia  modern  pavement  is  de- 
scribed at  some  length  in  order  that 
engineers  may  recognize  its  novel  fea- 
tures and  appreciate  its  merits.  The 
thorough  incorporation  of  the  Tarvia 
throughout  the  road  insures  the  binding 
of  every  part  and  the  elimination  of 
the  internal  friction  which  is  so  de- 
structive to  macadam  roads.  To  the  re- 
duction of  the  internal  friction  the  suc- 
cess of  the  “Tarvia  Filled  Macadam”  is 
largely  due,  and  in  the  Tarvia  modern 
pavement  this  internal  movement  is  re- 
duced to  practically  nothing. 

The  use  of  large  stone  throughout  the 
road  and  in  the  surface  layer  insures  a 
structural  strength  not  obtainable  with 


The  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  city  council 
has  decided  to  buy  a stretch  of  500 
acres  along  three  miles  of  the  upper 
river  for  a public  park  at  the  cost  of 
$1,000,000,  the  cost  to  be  paid  in  twenty 
annual  installments. 

A federation  of  associations  inter- 
ested in  the  parks,  playgrounds  and 
recreation  places  of  Queens  Borough, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  has  been  organ- 
ized and  a committee  appointed  to 
formulate  a plan  and  scope  for  the  fed- 
eration. It  will  push  the  work  of  ac- 
quiring park  and  playground  lands  and 
will  pass  on  the  advisability  of  projects 
presented  to  it. 

Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $75,000  to 
bear  four  per  cent  interest  and  run  ten 
years,  for  park  and  boulevard  im- 
provement, have  been  authorized  by  the 
Toledo,  O.,  council. 

The  care  of  the  California  Redwood 
Park  has  been  turned  over  to  the  new 
state  commission,  and  the  commission 
has  already  commenced  active  work  in 
improving  it. 

Boise,  Idaho,  hitherto  practically  a 
parkless  city,  is  waking  up  to  the  fact 
and  is  moving  to  secure  lands  for  parks 
and  playgrounds. 

Billings,  Montana,  has  a new  park 
commission.  It  has  had  such  commis- 
sions before,  but  lack  of  funds  pre- 
vented park  progress.  It  is  now  ex- 
pected that  the  council  will  make  a levy 
for  park  purposes  and  work  in  park 
matters  will  begin  to  move. 

The  Oliver  Machinery  Company  has 
notified  the  park  board  of  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  that  it  will  donate  to  the 
city  a tract  of  land  on  Cedar  street 
for  park  purposes.  The  land  lies  next 
to  the  lot  purchased  from  the  company 


smaller  sizes  of  stone.  This  strength 
giving  principle  has  long  been  recog- 
nized abroad,  but  with  a water  bound 
macadam  it  was  not  possible  to  use  this 
form  of  construction  satisfactorily.  The 
anchoring  in  of  the  stone  in  the  wear- 
ing course  by  the  sand  Tarvia  matrix 
now  makes  the  use  of  the  larger  stone 
feasible. 

The  use  of  large  stone  with  Tarvia 
also  obviates  a difficulty  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  bituminous  construction. 
Since  the  large  stone  reaches  practically 
through  the  whole  depth  of  the  course, 
rolling  up  of  the  pavement  is  prevented 
and  the  surface  remains  smooth  and 
without  hollows  under  all  conditions. 


by  the  city  and  will  add  to  Creston 
Park  and  playgrounds. 

The  plans  of  Carrere  & Hastings, 
architects,  for  the  development  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  “city  beautiful” 
idea  are  attracting  much  favorable 
comment  in  that  city.  The  plan  states 
that  Hartford  possesses  advantages, 
natural  and  otherwise,  which  give  it 
90  per  cent  of  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  ideal  city. 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Holmes,  of  Marion,  O.,  widow  of  the 
late  Barnabas  Holmes,  the  town  comes 
into  full  possession  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Natural  Park,  some  15  acres  in 
area. 

Mayor  S.  M.  Hoyer  has  appointed 
the  first  park  commission  for  Altoona, 
Pa.,  which  was  authorized  some  months 
ago  by  ordinance.  The  city  already  has 
two  small  and  one  good  sized  park, 
with  prospects  of  securing  others. 

Under  the  civic  center  plan  of  city 
beautification,  the  board  of  appraisers 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  has  placed  a valua- 
tion of  $3,523,463.10  upon  the  property 
to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  idea  that  every  child  should 
have  a playground  and  every  mother  a 
breathing  spot  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  their  homes,  points  out  15  in- 
stances of  “special  park  opportunities” 
in  the  final  section  of  his  report  on  city 
planning,  made  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Civic  Commission. 

The  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  pre- 
sented by  Olmsted  Bros.,  Boston,  were 
accepted  by  the  park  commission. 

The  Parking  Commission  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  holding  the  view  that 
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whitewash  injures  trees  and  destroys 
their  beauty  as  well,  and  that  it  was 
authorized  to  prevent  such  treatment  of 
public  trees,  notified  the  commissioners 
of  North  Rampart  street  and  of  Ursu- 
line  street,  to  discontinue  the  white- 
washing of  trees  along  those  thorough- 
fares. The  commission  intends  to  have 
the  use  of  whitewash  on  the  trees  of 
the  city  entirely  discontinued. 

The  city  attorney  of  McAlester, 
Okla.,  filed  a petition  in  the  superior 
court  asking  for  the  condemnation  of 
879  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  city  of 
McAlester  to  be  used  for  city  parks 
and  county  fair  grounds. 

One  would  think  that  any  bank  man- 
agement would  include  enough  of  that 
higher  intelligence  which  is  so  stren- 
uously condemning  billboard  depreda- 
tions of  our  public  places ; but  it  is  not 
so.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Nor- 
folk, W.  Va.,  sets  a very  bad  example 
in  this  direction,  anil  the  “Bankers 
Publicity”  says  quite  a number  of  banks 
are  unfortunately  using  this  form  of 
advertisement. 

PARK  IMPROVEMENTS 

Work  upon  the  proposed  new  band- 
stand to  be  erected  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, the  design  for  which  has  just 
been  selected,  will  begin  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  It  will  cost  about  $20,000. 
The  proposed  stand,  which  will  be 
erected  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
George  F.  Parkman,  the  donor  of  the 
$6,000,000  Parkman  fund,  will  be  the 
first  structure  to  be  built  from  this 
fund.  It  was  designed  by  Richard  B. 
Derby. 

The  city  jail  chain  gang  has  been 
turned  loose  on  the  $750,000  block  of 
City  Hall  land,  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  to 
make  of  it  some  use  in  the  way  of  a 
park  until  it  is  needed  for  City  Hall 
purposes. 

Hollenbeck  Park,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
is  to  have  an  attractive  boat  house,  with 
pergola  and  refectory  building  as  at- 
tachments. 

Macon,  Ga.,  has  appropriated  $3,000 
for  commencing  work  on  the  play- 
grounds and  park  at  Tattnall  Square. 

A large  amount  of  money  will  be  ex- 
pended and  much  work  done  on  the 
Essex  County,  N.  J.,  park  system  this 
season. 

The  grounds  about  the  Talladega 
public  library,  Talladega,  Ala.,  are  to  be 
improved  substantially. 

Queen  Victoria  Park,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  is  to  undergo  a transforma- 
tion this  season,  a large  amount  of 
general  improvement  having  been 
planned. 

With  the  joint  approval  of  the 


Board  of  Park  Commissioners  and 
the  Sixth  District  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation of  California,  the  plans  for 
Exposition  Park,  north  of  the  race 
track  or  speedway,  at  Los  Angeles,  as 
prepared  by  Wilbur  David  Cook,  Jr., 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  carried  out 
on  a comprehensive  and  uniform 
scheme  within  a year.  The  first  cost 
will  be  approximately  $100,000,  and 
thereafter  the  city  must  spend  at  least 
$10,000  annually  in  further  improve- 
ments. 

Fairmount  Park,  Riverside,  Cal.,  is 
to  be  improved  by  Wilbur  Cook,  land- 
scape architect,  of  Los  Angeles,  un- 
der the  recent  bond  issue  of  $30,000. 
The  park  board  is  arranging  to  have 
the  famous  collection  of  cacti  in 
White  park  classified  and  labeled  by 
government  experts.  The  work  will 
be  done  under  the  supervision  of  Di- 
rector Thompson  of  the  St.  Louis 
botanical  gardens. 

Construction  of  the  extension  of  the 
Lynn-Fells  parkway  in  Melrose, 
Mass,,  has  commenced  and  will  be 
rushed  to  completion.  The  stretch 
extending  across  the  city  land  at  Ell 
pond  and  from  Green  street  to  Belle- 
vue avenue  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  city.  This  roadway,  together 
with  a new  strip  to  Bellevue  avenue, 
the  state  will  pay  for  the  work,  and 
it  will  open  up  for  development  by 
the  city  the  Ell  pond  area,  which  has 
been  held  by  Melrose  for  several 
years.  This  area  is  to  be  turned  into 
a large  park,  with  playgrounds,  boat- 
ing and  bathing  facilities,  athletic 
field,  etc.,  and  the  city  government 
has  been  asked  to  appropriate  $25,000 
to  start  the  improvement,  which  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  park  commission. 

Chico,  Butte  Co.,  Cal.,  will  have,  in 
the  generous  donation  of  land  by  Mrs 
Bidwell,  said  to  be  of  the  value  of 
$100,000,  an  opportunity  to  possess 
one  of  the  finest  parks  in  the  state. 
Mrs.  Bidwell  makes  a number  of 
stipulations  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  agreed  to,  one  of  which,  the  ex- 
clusion of  automobiles  from  the  park, 
being  clearly  for  the  protection  of 
the  children,  for  whom  the  gift  was 
made  more  than  for  any  one  else, 
says  the  donor. 

Where  the  round  house  stood  in 
West  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  the  Michi- 
gan Central  R.  R.  proposes  to  make 
the  spot  a park. 

The  city  council  of  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  last  month  passed  the  bill, 
which  creates  the  Inlet  Park  and 
Children’s  Playground,  the  first  to 
be  established  at  a cost  of  $210,000. 
Yachtsmen  hope  that  when  the  city 
improves  the  water  front  of  1,500  feet. 


it  will  provide  a proper  public  landing 
place. 

The  new  park  at  20th  street  and 
Hammond  avenue,  Duluth,  Minn.,  is 
being  improved,  and  it  is  not  yet  de- 
cided whether  the  John  H.  Hammond 
memorial,  to  be  located  therein,  will 
take  the  form  of  a memorial  fountain 
or  statue.  The  place  will  be  made 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  city. 
The  calcium  chloride  treatment  for 
the  surface  of  the  boulevard  which 
was  tried  with  success  last  year  will 
be  used  again  this  season  and  it  is 
promised  that  there  will  be  seven  and 
one-half  miles  of  dustless  road  on 
this  popular  drive,  from  Fifteenth  ave- 
nue east  to  Sixty-seventh  avenue  west. 
The  western  extension  will  also  be 
treated  for  the  elimination  of  dust. 

The  directors  of  the  Galveston, 
Texas,  Garten  Verein,  at  a meeting 
held  Sunday  morning  at  the  garden, 
adopted  plans  for  the  memorial  to  the 
late  Albert  Kuhn,  a former  director 
of  the  association,  and  for  the  rear- 
rangement of  the  tennis  courts. 

The  work  of  parking  the  grounds 
of  the  University  of  Redlands,  Cal., 
is  being  pushed,  under  the  direction 
of  Isaac  Ford,  a member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  university  and  the 
landscape  gardener. 

The  offer  of  22  acres  for  the  cre- 
ation of  Nelson  Park,  made  by  the 
Nelson  heirs,  to  Columbus,  O.,  but 
which  contained  conditions  unaccept- 
able to  the  city,  has  been  modified, 
and  in  all  probability  an  arrangement 
will  be  concluded. 

An  exposition  park  on  15  acres  of 
the  old  State  Industrial  School  site, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  now  under  way, 
and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  vis- 
itors by  midsummer.  The  whole  site 
comprises  some  40  acres,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  above  15  acres 
the  council  has  voted  $180,000. 

George  A.  and  James  L.  Rumsey 
and  the  Michigan  Chair  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  have  very  generously 
aided  the  city  in  acquiring  a site  for 
a park  in  the  12th  ward.  It  will  be 
an  attractive  addition  to  the  park 
properties. 

The  park  commissioners  of  Sarato- 
ga, N.  Y.,  will  take  over  Congress 
Spring  Park  and  Mineral  Spring  on 
May  1,  and  they  will  be  made  free  to 
the  public.  The  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty is  a part  of  the  state  reserva- 
tion of  mineral  springs,  the  taxpay- 
ers having  voted  $250,000  to  create 
a public  park  in  conjunction  with  the 
reservation.  The  village  paid  $100,000 
for  the  property,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  places  in  Saratoga 
Springs. 
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THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW  AT  BOSTON 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florist  and  Ornamental 
Horticulturists  the  greatest  flower 
show  that  this  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced has  been  held  in  the  Mechanics 
Building  upon  Huntington  avenue, 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  31  to  April  1, 
1911. 

It  was  first  intended  to  hold  the 
fete  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  but 
wise  counsel  prevailed,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  larger  building  gave 
ample  room  to  gather  together  plants 
and  exhibits  not  only  from  the  con- 
servatories and  museums  from  Boston 
and  vicinity,  but  from  distant  points 
of  the  South  and  Middle  West  of 
this  country. 

Mechanics  Building  might  be  de- 
scribed as  two  great  buildings  joined 
together.  There  is  the  grand  hall  that 
will  seat  over  10,000  people  on  the 
floor  and  the  exhibition  hall  of  a larger 
area,  wdth  a basement  and  second 
floor  for  special  exhibits. 

The  first  impression  upon  passing 
the  ticket-taker  into  the  exhibition 


hall  is  to  see  an  avenue  of  green 
composed  largely  of  bay  trees  of  both 
forms  and  specimens  of  topiarian 
work  in  box. 

Fortunately  for  this  show  it  was 
held  immediately  after  the  Automo- 
bile Show,  before  the  decorations  of 
that  occasion  could  be  removed.  In 
the  exhibition  hall  a form  of  lattice 
had  been  erected  to  disguise  the  steel 
columns  and  trusses  with  bunting 
covering  the  brick  walls  where  need- 
ed to  harmonize  with  the  general  de- 
sign. Trailing  and  climbing  upon  the 
lattice  was  imitation  wistaria  vine 
in  bloom,  and  real  climbing  roses,  and 
where  needed  to  create  contrast  green, 
imitation  oak  leaves  and  real  English 
ivy  gave  to  the  whole  hall  an  air  at 
once  both  appropriate  to  such  an  ex- 
hibition and  very  artistic. 

In  arranging  the  exhibits  a happy 
arrangement  was  devised,  unlike  the 
usual  flower  show  in  that  the  colors 
of  the  various  flowers  were  so  lo- 
cated as  to  harmonize  or  be  in  such 
a position  that  they  would  not  clash 


with  their  near  neighbors.  This  was 
done  by  the  use  of  living  specimens 
of  evergreen,  not  only  the  conserva- 
tory type,  common  in  decorations,  but 
living  specimens  of  box  and  bay,  and 
evergreens  dug  from  nurseries,  boxed, 
ranging  in  size  from  Mugho  pine 
to  the  white  pine  and  the  hemlock. 
Specimen  plants  of  the  other  ever- 
green families,  such  as  the  spruces, 
firs,  cedars,  cypresses,  and  so  forth, 
made  the  general  effect  of  a closely 
grown  pinetum.  The  topiarian  art 
so  much  loved  by  a school  of 
gardeners  of  a past  generation  was 
well  exhibited  in  the  forms  of  a box 
peacock,  a box  pig,  a box  chair,  a 
box  urn  and  other  forms  loaned  and 
exhibited  by  importing  nurserymen 
and  florists. 

In  this  hall  novelties  were  not  lack- 
ing, giving  an  added  interest  to  the 
layman  whose  technical  knowledge 
was  limited — such  as  competitive 
table  decorations  of  sweet  peas  or 
carnations.  The  Song  of  the  Rose 
was  illustrated  in  the  rose  section 
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with  a violin  and  bow  strung  with 
ribbon  over  a rustic  wood  support 
near  a sheet  of  music,  entitled  “Roses 
Bring  Dreams  of  You.”  Besides  the 
usual  flowers  displayed,  the  section 
given  over  to  roses  was  one  of  great 
merit.  One  especially  was  designed 
as  an  enclosed  rose  garden  with 
graveled  walks  leading  about  the 
beds.  Inside  a well  designed  fence,  over 
which  the  roses  climbed  in  a natural 
manner,  and  at  the  rear  a rose  arbor 
displayed  to  advantage  the  various 
climbing  types.  In  another  section 
the  kinds  of  roses  commonly  used 
by  landscape  architects,  such  as  Lady 
Gay,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Hiawatha, 
etc.,  trained  in  a trellis  in  large  pots, 
displayed  the,  power  the  expert  has 
with  the  aid  of  a hothouse  over  the 
summer  blooming  plants  and  the 
natural  order  of  nature. 

Entering  the  grand  hall,  one  passed 
through  the  evergreens  massed 
about  the  outside  of  the  hall  to  give 
a background  for  the  exhibits.  The 
arrangement  of  the  whole  floor  space 


was  in  the  form  of  a formal  garden 
with  the  walks  of  gravel  over  which 
the  visitor  walked  in  imitation  of  the 
real  garden.  To  give  a little  variety  to 
the  scene  a windmill  in  action  was 
placed  upon  the  platform  and  the 
various  plants  arranged  about  to  form 
a Dutch  garden  idea. 

As  an  entrance  to  the  garden  on 
one  side  was  a thatched  roofed  gate- 
way and  adjoining  a little  tiled  roofed 
tea  house  in  a bed  of  conifers;  on 
the  other  side  a rustic  arbor  and 
trellis  was  arranged  that  the  way- 
farer might  rest  awhile  and  contem- 
plate the  beauties  of  the  scene.  In 
this  hall  the  decorations  also  of  the 
previous  show  gave  added  charm  to 
the  exhibit. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  show 
was  an  illustrated  lecture  given  by  a 
man  thoroughly  in  line  with  his  sub- 
ject, Mr.  John  Dunbar,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  upon  “Trees,  Shrubs  and  Flow- 
ering Plants.”  In  his  talk  many  of 
the  beauties  of  flowering  plants  were 
illustrated  that  were  found  to  be 


perfectly  hardy  in  the  northern  range 
of  states  of  this  country — many  that 
were  not  cultivated  or  placed  upon 
the  market  by  nurserymen.  The  col- 
lection of  native  Hawthornes  was  in- 
teresting, in  that  many  forms  and 
species  have  been  discovered  and 
brought  into  proper  keeping  in  both 
the  arboretum  at  Highland  Park, 
Rochester,  of  -which  Mr.  Dunbar  is 
the  director,  or  in  the  Arnold  Ar- 
I'oretum  of  Boston,  and  found  to  be 
both  hardy  and  very  ornamental. 

The  lumiere  colored  slides  loaned 
by  a friend  of  Mr.  Dunbar’s  for  the 
lecture  showed  perfectly  the  colors 
of  azealeas  and  rhododendron  in  full 
bloom.  This  is  a field  of  photography 
that  will  give  the  most  careful  rep- 
re<:  ntation  of  the  color  and  character- 
istics of  the  flowers  far  superior  to  any 
that  can  be  painted  by  hand.  The 
National  Flower  Show  has  been  such 
a success  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold 
another  three  years  hence,  in  1914. 
Other  cities  will  need  to  strive  to 
surpass  this  exhibition  from  all  points 
of  view.  Herbert  J.  Kellaway. 


A REPORT  ON  AMERICAN  CITY  PLANNING 


We  have  frequently  noted  in  these  pages  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  new  science  of  city  planning  and  have  re- 
viewed from  time  to  time  the  handsome  and  compre- 
hensive city  plan  reports  that  have  been  prepared  by  a 
number  of  men  who  have  become  known  as  experts  in 
this  line  of  work.  The  growing  demand  for  definite  in- 
formation and  literature  on  this  subject  has  led  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  111.,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Outdoor  Improvement  Association,  to  collect  as  much 
information  as  was  available  from  many  sources  in  re- 
sponse to  a request  from  a Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
was  contemplating  the  inauguration  of  a movement  for 
a civic  center  which  is  generally  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  city  plan. 


accordance  with  plans  made  by  me.  The  post  office,  public  library, 
coliseum  and  city  hall  are  already  grouped  on  the  river  front. 

As  to  civic  centers  in  other  cities,  you  are  familiar,  of  course, 
with  the  Cleveland  project,  and  with  that  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  Providence,  as  you  also  doubtless  know,  a pretty  good 
civic  center  has  already  been  realized.  Olmsted  and  Brunner  have 
recently  made  plans  for  one  In  Baltimore,  but  I do  not  know  with 
what  chances  of  realization. 

The  American  Civic  Association  has  also  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  this  subject  and  at  the  last  con- 
vention of  this  organization  an  entire  day  was  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  city  planning.  The  association  has  a 
limited  supply  of  some  of  the  city  plan  reports  that  have 
been  published  and  will  send  information  and  prices  of 
those  that  may  be  had  from  the  secretary,  Richard  B. 
Watrous,  Union  Trust  building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


We  have  reviewed  in  these  pages  a number  of  fine  city 
plan  reports  by  Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  John  Nolen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
who  have  probably  done  more  work  of  this  nature  than 
any  other  men  in  this  country.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Parker,  writes  as  follows  as  to  the  steps  that 
have  geen  taken  to  carry  out  his  recommendations  in 
cities  for  which  he  has  prepared  reports; 

Denver — The  civic  center  project  has  been  formally  approved  by 
action  of  the  people  and  officials,  and  Is  now  in  the  first  stage  of 
realization.  A full  account  of  this  is  given  in  the  May  number  of 
“'The  American  City”  magazine. 

Los  Angeles — The  city  has  purchased  as  a site  for  its  new  city 
hall  most  of  the  land  which  I recommended  for  that  purpose  in 
order  to  consummate  grouping  of  the  public  buildings. 

Honolulu — A very  vigorous  campaign  to  locate  the  new  post  office 
on  the  site  I proposed  in  order  to  group  the  buildings  in  a civic 
center  has  recently  failed. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa — The  city,  in  accordance  with  my  suggestion, 
has  sold  its  old  city  hall  and  has  purchased  a neglected  island  In 
the  river  where  a temporary  city  hall  is  already  in  use.  All  this 
Is  in  accordance  with  my  recommendations  for  the  creation  of  a 
civic  center  on  the  island. 

Des  Moines — A civic  center  is  exceptionally  far  advanced  here,  in 


Mr.  John  Nolen  furnishes  the  following  list  of  the  cities 
for  which  he  has  prepared  reports  and  also  an  approxi- 
mately complete  list  of  other  cities  that  have  had  reports: 

BOOKS  AND  REPORTS  BY  JOHN  NOLEN. 

Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

“Remodeling  Roanoke.”  97  pp.  Illustrated.  Boards  1907. 
Price,  $1.00  net. 

“San  Diego:  A Comprehensive  Plan  for  its  Improvement.”  109  pp. 
Illustrated.  Boards  1908.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

“State  Parks  for  Wisconsin.”  94  pp.  Illustrated.  Cloth  1909. 
Price,  $1.00  net. 

“Replanning  Reading:  An  Industrial  City  of  a Hundred  Thou- 
sand.” 100  pp.  Illustrated.  Board  1910.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

“Montclair:  The  Preservation  of  Its  Natural  Beauty  and  Its  Im- 
provement as  a Residence  Town.”  101  pp.  Illustrated.  Boards. 
Price,  $1.25. 

“Plan  for  the  Borough  of  Glen  Ridge.”  45  pp.  Illustrated.  Paper 
1910.  Price,  50  cents  net, 

“Madison,  a Model  City.”  (In  preparation.) 

“Repton’s  Art  of  Landscape  Gardening.’  275  pp.  Illustrated. 
Boards.  Price,  $3.00  net. 

Copies  can  be  had  through  booksellers  or  from  the  American  Civic 
Association,  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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LIST  OF  TOWNS  AND 

CITIES 

ENGAGED  IN  CITY  PLANNING. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 

OR 

LOCAL  AUTHORTY.  • 

CITY. 

Altus,  Ok’.a 

CITY  PLANNER. 

..  L.  P.  Jensen 

Atlantic,  N.  J 

City  Improvement  Com’n,  Walter  M.  Edge,  Chairman. 

Baltimore.  Md 

. . . Olmstead  Bros 

Municipal  Art  Society,  Theodore  Marburg,  Prest.,  14  Vernon  St. 

Roland  Park,  Baltimore 

. . . F.  L.  Olmstead,  Jr 

Boston,  Mass 

Society  of  Architects,  Irving  F.  Guild,  Sec’y. 

Boston,  Mass 

Metropolitan  Improvement  Commission,  Benj.  N.  Johnson,  Chairman. 

Boston,  Mass 

Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  John  Woodbury,  Sec’y.,  14  Beacon  St. 

Buffalo,  N,  Y 

...George  Cary,  164  Delaware 

Ave.. 

Chicago,  111 

Buffalo  

...Daniel  H.  Burnham 

Commercial  Club’s  Committee. 

Cleveland.  O 

. . . Daniel  H.  Burnham 

John  M.  Carrare 

Arnold  W.  Brunner,  33  Union  St.. 
W.,  New  York 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

C.  M.  Robinson 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Kelsey  & Guild 

Columbus,  O 

The  Columbus  Plan  Com’n.  Austin  W.  Lord,  Chairman.  345  Fifth 

Denver,  Colo , . 

Ave.,  New  York. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Gary,  Ind 

F.  L.  Olmstead 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J 

. . . .John  Nolen  

Geo.  W.  Reynolds. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Comprehensive  City  Plan  Commissions,  H.  G.  Barlow,  Chairman 

Greenville,  S.  C 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

. . . . Warren  H.  Manning,  101 

Tremont 

Building,  Boston  .... 

J.  Horace  McFarland. 

Hartford,  Conn 

. . . .F.  L.  Ford 

.Municipal  Art  Society,  Walter  Shuts,  Sec’y.,  60  State  St.,  Hartford 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

....Charles  Carroll  Brown. 

Jamestown.  N.  Y 

. Frank  H.  Marshall. 

Janesville,  Wis 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

.Madison  County  Park  Com’n,  Walter  G.  Muirhead,  Sec’y.,  1 Ex- 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  

. . • . Geo.  E.  Kessler 

change  PI. 

. Art  Commission. 

Lacrosse,  Wis 

. . . . John  Nolen  

• J.  M.  Nixon. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Louisville  Recreation  League. 

Madison,  Wis 

Cam- 

bridge.  Mass 

Citizens’  Committee,  Charles  N.  Brown. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Frisco 

Bldg.,  St.  Louis 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  ....  

Metrop.  Park  Com'n,  F.  P.  Schumacher,  Sec’y. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Minneapolis  Park  Com'n,  J.  A.  Ridgeway,  Sec’y. 

Montclair,  N.  J 

Municipal  Art  Com’n,  Edmund  B.  Osborne,  Chairman. 

Newark.  N.  J 

Essex  County  Park  Com’n,  Alonzo  Church,  Sec’y. 

New  Haven,  Conn 

....  Olmstead  Bros 

Board  of  Trade,  John  Cotton  Dana,  Chairman. 

• George  D.  Seymour. 

New  Orleans,  La 

■Central  Commissions  of  Parks  and  Avenues. 

New  York  City  

■ City  Improvement  Com’n. 

New  York  City  

Harold  A.  Caparn  (Water 

Park, 

Jamaica  Bay)  

Oakland,  Cal 

. . - . C.  M.  Robinson 

Omaha,  Neb 

• Park  Commission,  C.  D.  Jewell,  Sec’y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

• Municipal  Art  Com’n. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

•Allied  Organizations,  Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  Sec'y.,  701  Stephen 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Maine  

Girard  Building. 

■Pittsburg  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  by  its  Committee  on  Civic  Improvements. 

Portland,  Ore 

Providence,  R.  I.  

• Henry  A.  Barker,  Sec’y  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  32  Custom 

Reading,  Pa 

House  St. 

• Civic  Association. 

Ridgefield,  N.  J 

. ...  C.  M.  Robinson 

Roanoke,  Va 

• Mrs.  Lydia  H.  La  Baume. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

.The  Civic  League. 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

.Capitol  Approaches  Com’n. 

San  Diego,  Cal 

....  John  Nolen  

• Julius  Wangenheim. 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

....  Daniel  H.  Burnham . . . . 

Savannah,  Ga 

.Geo.  N.  Baldwin. 

Scranton,  Pa 

.City  Improvement  Ass’n. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Weston. 

Springfield,  Mass 

• Special  Parkway  Com’n,  Nathan  D.  Blie,  Chairman. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y 

■ Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash 

....John  C.  Olmstead 

Washington,  D.  C 

. . . . F.  L.  Olmstead 

.Senate  Committee  and  Park  Commission.  ' 

• 

Daniel  H.  Burnham.... 

Charles  F.  McKim.... 

Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  . 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

C.  M.  Robinson 

Improvement  League,  Lorin  R.  Johnson,  Pres. 
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STUDY  OF  CONTINENTAL  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

An  address  by  Albert  D.  Taylor  before  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  with  Stereopticon  Illustrations. 

[Concluded) 


BAUMGARTEN  AT  STRASSBOURG;  PHOTOS  BY  A.  D.  TAYLOR. 


We  have  now  reached  in  our  discus- 
sion that  which  appeals  to  me  as  being 
the  real  heart  of  continental  garden- 
ing— in  Italy,  at  least — and  perhaps 
throughout  Europe.  This  is  a study 
of  the  gardens  of  the  great  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  student  finds  here  a 
group  of  villas  possessing  a series  of 
characteristics  peculiar  to  this  period. 
The  ever  dominating  and  foremost 
principle  on  which  the  design  of  these 
great  villas  is  based  is  that,  as  the 
house  is  designed  for  its  various  uses, 
with  its  numerous  subdivisions,  fulfill- 
ing different  requirements,  so  should 
the  garden  be  divided  into  its  differ- 
ent parts  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  building.  Thus  one  finds 
a principle  which  is  a keynote  of  the 
design  at  this  time.  There  does  not 
exist,  however,  any  strong  similarity  of 
design  in  any  two  of  these  gardens. 
Each  garden  in  itself  is  quite  different 
from  the  preceding.  Water,  statuary, 
and  certain  types  of  vegetation  are  the 
ever-present  features ; but  the  careful 
observer  is  always  conscious  of  the 
guiding  influence  of  a master  hand 
that  has  by  ceaseless  study  created 
something  which,  though  bubbling  with 
grandeur  and  elaborateness  of  detail,  is 
fully  in  harmony  with  its  specific  loca- 
tion and  with  its  surrounding  landscape. 
This  fact  has  always  impressed  the 
writer,  namely,  that  in  all  of  these  cele- 
brated villas,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
most  careful  thought  and  the  best  ef- 
forts of  great  artists  and  sculptors  have 
been  given  to  the  general  design  of  the 
garden  and  to  the  refined  character  of 


the  statuary  throughout,  often  to  the  ap- 
parent sacrifice  of  many  architectural 
details  concerned  with  the  building  it- 
self. The  best  talent  in  Europe  was 
devoting  itself  to  this  work.  Such  ex- 
ponents of  the  art  as  Bernini,  Bramante, 
Bounalesci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Vig- 
nola are  associated  with  the  best  works 
of  the  high  Renaissance.  Can  one  then 
be  surprised  at  the  degree  of  perfection 
attained  in  even  the  very  minor  details? 

The  gardens  of  Italy,  dependent  first 
upon  their  design,  are  quite  different 
from  what  many  believe  and  picture 
them  to  be.  These  much-heralded  old 
villas  are  not  rich  in  their  abundance 
of  flowers ; they  are  not  virtual  para- 
dises on  earth  filled  with  vines  and  the 
beautiful  flowering  plants  so  common 


to  the  American  garden.  They  rather 
may  be  described  as  wonderfully  in- 
genious designs  enhanced  with  an 
abundance  of  running  water  and  statu- 
ary, the  whole  framed  with  a simple 
but  dignified  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  They  are  designed  with  the 
idea  that  they  may  be  gardens  to  look 
into  and  to  look  out  from.  An  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  former  is  the 
Villa  Lante,  and  of  the  latter  is  the 
Villa  D’Este  overlooking  the  Cam- 
pagna. 

As  the  Renaissance  reached  its  height 
at  the  close  of  the  16th  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  centuries,  the  spirit 
of  the  gardening  art  changed  ver\- 
much.  Gradually  the  influence  of  the 
Baroque  period  made  itself  felt,  and  the 
decline  from  the  refined  to  the  grotesque 
became  very  marked.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample of  this  is  seen  in  a careful  study 
of  the  old  Villa  D’Este  at  Tivoli.  Here 
at  every  turn  the  observer  is  confronted 
by  these  ambitious  designs  executed  in 
plaster  and  stucco,  and  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  seen  in  the  refined  stat- 
uary of  such  gardens  as  those  at  the 
Villa  Lante  and  the  Boboli  Palace. 
This  tendency  marked  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  most  fruitful  period  in  the 
history  of  continental  gardening,  a pe- 
riod the  influence  of  which  has  been 
felt,  I might  say,  throughout  the  en- 
tire world.  The  gardens  of  these  cele- 
brated villas  of  Italy  may  be  summar- 
ized in  a few  words ; 

1.  The  dominating  influence  is  the 
presence  of  an  admirably  adapted  de 
sign  set  off  with  a great  variety  of 


BEAUTIFUL  ENGLISH  HAMLET  AND  PARK  IN  ONE  CORNER  OP  THE 
TRIANON  GARDENS  AT  VERSAILLES. 
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moving  water  used  in  different  ways. 

2.  The  topography  of  the  country 
demanded  comparative!}^  small  garden 
areas,  which  were  so  ingeniously  de- 
signed on  the  different  terrace  levels 


IN  A CITY  WHOSE  EVERT  AVAIL- 
ABLE PARK  SPACE  IS  FULLY  APPRE- 
CIATED AND  PRESERVED. 

that  the  actual  size  of  the  garden  was 
often  over-estimated. 

3.  The  presence  of  an  abundance  of 
statuary  and  interesting  architectural 
features  was  the  keynote  of  the  gar- 
den. 

4.  A closely  matted  vegetation  of 
Ilex,  Myrtle,  Cypress,  Olives  and  Pines, 
together  with  many  smaller  shrubs,  gave 
the  dense  shade  which  was  required  in 
this  country  of  sunshine  and  intense 
heat. 

It  may  seem  that  1 am  placing  too 
much  importance  upon  these  gardens 
of  Italy.  I do  not  believe  that  the  stu- 
dent of  continental  gardening  can  place 
too  much  stress  upon  the  value  of  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  art  as  ex- 
emplified in  Italy.  These  villas  of  Italy, 
moulded  through  design  to  a nicety, 
combine  use  and  convenience  with  art 
for  art’s  sake  to  a degree  which  is 
rarely  seen  in  an  American  garden. 

There  is  another  type  of  continental 
gardening  widely  varying  from  its 
predecessors  in  this  Italian  country. 
This  type  is  well  illustrated  by  one  ex- 
cellent example,  namely,  the  great  Cha- 
teau of  Versailles.  I might  also  men- 
tion the  Chateau  Vaux,  which,  together 
with  the  foregoing,  consummate  two  of 
the  master  pieces  worked  out  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  celebrated  land- 
scape artist,  Le  Notre.  The  last  named 
chauteau  is  much  less  pretentious ; but 
still  equally  as  well  worthy  of  careful 
study  provided  the  time  permitted.  Ver- 


sailles is  the  monument  to  the  memory 
of  King  Louis  the  14th  and  an  emblem 
of  his  reign.  A description  of  this  won- 
derful park  may  give  to  us  a clearer 
conception  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  art  in  France,  which  are  typical  of 
the  tendencies  at  the  present  day. 

Here,  unlike  Italy,  is  a country  of  an 
entirely  'different  character.  It  is  a 
country  with  broad  expanses  of  fertile 
lands  marked  by  slight  undulations  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  gardening  on  a scale 
of  grandeur  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  continent.  King  Louis 
the  14th  established  here,  just  outside 
the  city  of  Paris,  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, these  gardens  of  Versailles,  which 
consist  of  an  immense  park  covering 
thousands  of  acres,  elaborately  laid  out 
and  completely  finished  in  every  re- 
spect. This  great  park  was  allowed, 
like  other  art  creations  of  this  kind, 
to  slowly  decay  after  the  great  ruler’s 
death,  until  the  time  of  the  French  rev- 
olution, when  it  was  secured  by  the 
French  government  and  preserved  for 
the  admiration  of  thousands  of  tourists 
every  year.  To  describe  adequately  its 
interesting  features  would  require  a 
small  volume ; their  number  and  their 
scale  of  grandeur  can  be  but  partially 
grasped  from  the  photographs  now  ex- 
tant. Their  e.xtent,  refinement  of  de- 
sign, and  harmonious  details  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  by  personal  con- 
tact. To  stand  on  the  main  terrace 
above  the  great  orangery  and  view  in 
the  distance  the  equestrian  statue  of 
King  Louis,  located  at  the  end  of  the 
Swiss  lake;  to  look  again  along  the 
main  alley  over  the  fountains  of  La- 
tona  and  of  Apollo  towards  the  grand 
canal ; or  perhaps  over  the  series  of 
pools  to  the  fountain  of  Neptune,  which 
is  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  gar- 
dens, at  once  fills  the  student’s  mind 
with  an  indescribable  admiration  for  the 
master  genius  who  conceived  and  car- 
ried to  its  realization  this  beautiful  con- 
ception of  art.  On  either  side  of  this 


main  axis,  terminated  at  either  extreme 
by  the  main  terrace  and  the  grand  canal, 
and  among  the  heavy  growth  of  beech 
and  bass  wood,  are  numerous  small 
paths  or  alleys  lined  on  either  side  with 
hedges  of  European  beech.  These  alleys, 
radiating  in  various  directions,  focus 
at  different  intervals  upon  the  many  in- 
teresting fountains  located  at  their  in- 
tersections, and  in  turn  upon  the  great 
Mirror  la’xe,  and  the  Colonnade,  which 
is  a large  circular  area  surrounded  by 
a series  of  marble  columns  supporting 
arches,  under  each  of  which  is  a mar- 
ble basin.  In  the  center  of  this  great 
circle  is  a well-designed  group  of  mar- 
ble statuary  known  as  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine.  Beyond  the  Mirror  lake 
the  visitor  comes  upon  the  King’s  small  ^ 
English  park,  and  here  in  the  midst  of 
extreme  formality  is  a pleasant  bit  of 
naturalistic  gardening. 

Leaving  the  great  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles and  approaching  the  Grand  Tri- 
anon and  the  Petit  Trianon  there 
loom  up  before  the  visitor  two  other 
parks  adjoining  this  main  park  of  Ver- 
sailles. These  parks,  though  not  as 
elaborate  in  their  detail,  are  equally  as 
interesting.  In  the  extreme  corner  of 
the  Petit  Trianon  gardens  is  the  little 
English  Hamlet  and  its  unique  bit  of 
English  gardening,  all  of  which  was 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  that  unfortunate  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  to  have  something  restful 
and  natural,  savoring  with  the  spirit  of 
the  English  landscapes. 

Versailles  is  the  great  garden  which 
is  typical  of  the  French  art,  and  the 
main  characteristics  may  be  summarized 
as  follows ; 

1.  Distinct  formality  with  large  areas 
devoted  to  Parterre  work,  all  of  which 
is  closely  clipped  and  edged  to  a nicety. 

2.  An  elaborate  display  of  fountains 
and  marble  statuary  wdth  broad  ex- 
panses of  w'ater  and  formal  pools. 

Continued  on  Page  XII 
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PARK  AND  C EM  ET  ER  Y. 


NEW  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  CEMETERIES 


There  has  recently  been  an  almost 
simultaneous  awakening  in  five  states 
of  the  Central  West  and  one  in  the  East 
to  the  necessity  of  better  care  of  ceme- 
teries, manifested  in  the  effort  to  get 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  legalizing 
the  establishment  of  funds  for  care  of 
cemetery  lots.  In  many  states  incor- 
porated cemetery  associations,  and  in 
some  cases  even  townships  and  county 
organizations,  cannot  legally  hold  funds 
for  the  perpetual  care  of  lots.  In  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Iowa,  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  legislatures  for  the  purpose  of 
legalizing  the  raising  of  funds  for  the 
care  of  cemetery  lots.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, an  act  has  just  been  passed. 

In  Illinois,  a determined  effort  is 
being  made  to  secure  the  passage  of 
House  bill  No.  130,  and  every  ceme- 
tery official  and  everj^  citizen  who  is 
interested  in  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  cemeteries  should  ex- 
press definitely  to  his  Representative 
and  Senator  his  desire  to  have  this 
measure  passed.  The  same  means 
should  be  used  in  the  other  states  for 
the  passage  of  the  measures  referred 
to  here. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has 
held  that  in  the  absence  of  a specific 
statute  it  is  unconstitutional  for  a 
cemetery  association  or  company  to 
receive  bequests  or  money  by  will,  in 
perpetual  trust,  for  the  perpetual  care 
of  cemetery  lots,  graves  and  monu- 
ments. In  other  words,  no  man  has 
the  legal  right  to  provide  for  the  care 
of  his  lot  or  the  graves  of  his  dead 
after  the  decease  of  the  owner.  Nei- 
ther have  they  the  legal  right  to  pro- 
vide for  the  keeping  in  repair  of  their 
monuments,  vaults,  and  headstones. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  that  such 
a condition  could  exist,  and  special 
enabling  legislation  is  the  first  ne- 
cessity toward  securing  a perpetual 
care  fund. 

There  is  a statute  that  permits 
county  cemeteries  to  receive  money 
in  trust  for  this  purpose,  but  most  all 
such  cemeteries  are  maintained  by 
the  counties  for  the  burial  of  paupers 


only,  and  if  the  relatives  or  friends 
of  the  latter  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  pay  for  their  burial  they 
certainly  will  not  be  able  to  leave 
any  for  the  care  of  their  graves. 

Section  5 of  “An  Act  to  protect 
cemeteries  and  to  provide  for  their 
regulation  and  management,”  ap- 
proved June  39,  1885,  purports  to  au- 
thorize cemeteries  to  receive  proper- 
ty, or  the  income  of  such  property, 
for  the  purpose  of  “improvement, 
maintenance,  repair  preservation  and 
ornamentation”  of  lots,  etc.,  in  cem- 
eteries. This  does  not  in  terms  au- 
thorize trusts  in  perpetuity  for  the 
purposes  stated,  and  as  a trust  in  per- 
petuity for  the  purposes  stated  would 
be  void  unless  authorized  by  statute, 
it  may  be  doubtful,  if  the  question 
were  raised,  whether  the  statute  as 
it  now  exists  would  be  held  to  make 
valid  such  trust  in  perpetuity. 

Another  very  serious  objection  to 
the  law  as  it  now  stands,  is  that  the 
provisions  of  the  sections  purporting 
to  authorize  trust  funds  do  not  ap- 
pear to  come  within  the  title  of  the 
original  act,  and  that,  therefore,  these 
amendments  which  have  been  tacked 
on  from  time  to  time  are  probably 
unconstitutional  and  void.  The  title 
of  the  original  act  is  “An  Act  to  pro- 
tect cemeteries,  and  to  provide  for 
their  regulation  and  management,” 
and  the  first  three  sections  provide 
against  disorder,  etc.,  in  cemetery 
grounds,  and  authorize  the  board  of 
directors  of  any  cemeterj^  society  or 
association  to  make  rules  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  grounds  and  conduct 
of  persons  therein,  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  policemen  to  protect 
such  cemetery  grounds.  This  seems 
to  be  all  that  is  embodied  in  the  title 
and  what  follows  these  sections  relat- 
ing to  trust  funds,  etc.,  seems  to  be 
wholly  outside  of  the  title  to  the  act, 
and  if  the  question  ever  was  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  it  might  be 
held  that  the  provisions  relating  to 
trusts  contained  in  the  sections  fol- 
lowing the  first  referred  to  are  void. 

The  bill  designed  to  remedy  this 
situation,  is  known  as  House  Bill  130, 


and  has  been  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Swanson.  It  reads  in  full 
as  follows: 

A Bill  for  an  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled 

“An  Act  in  relation  to  the  conveyance,  use 

and  i>reservation  of  burial  lots  in  ceme- 
teries.” approved  April  21,  1S99.  in  force. 

.July  1,  1899,  by  adding  thereto  a new  sec- 
tion to  be  known  as  Section  2. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly:  That  an  Act  entitled.  “An  Act 
in  relation  to  the  conveyance,  use  and  pres- 
ervation of  burial  lots  in  cemeteries,”  ap- 
proved April  21,  1899,  in  force  July  1,  1899^. 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following  section,  to  be 
known  as  Section  2: 

Sec.  2.  That  every  such  company  or  as- 
sociation incorporated  for  cemetery  purposes 
under  any  general  or  special  law  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  may  receive,  by  gift,  devise,  be- 
quest, or  otherwise,  moneys  or  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  or  the  income  or  avails  of 
such  moneys  or  property,  in  trust,  in  perpe- 
tuity, for  the  perpetual  and  permanent  im- 
provement. maintenance,  ornamentation,  re- 
pair. care  and  preservation  of  any  burial  lot 
or  grave,  vault,  tomb,  or  other  such  struc- 
tures, in  any  cemetery  owned  or  controlled 
by  such  cemetery  company  or  association, 
upon  such  terms  and  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  terms  of  such  gift,  devise, 
bequest,  or  other  conveyance  of  such  moneys 
or  property  in  trust  and  assented  to  by  such 
company  or  association,  and  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  such  company  or  as- 
sociation, and  every  such  company  or  as- 
sociation owning  or  controlling  any  such 
cemetery  may  make  contracts  with  the  owner 
or  owners  or  legal  representatives  of  any 
lot,  grave,  vault,  tomb,  or  other  such  struc- 
ture in  such  cemetery,  for  the  perpetual  and 
permanent  improvement,  maintenance,  orna- 
mentation, care,  preservation  and  repair  of 
any  such  lot,  grave,  vault,  tomb,  or  other 
structure  in  such  cemetery  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  such  cemetery  company  or  as- 
sociation. 

Abandoned  cemeteries  have  re- 
ceived some  attention  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Indiana  in  House  bill  No. 
333,  passed  by  the  last  legislature  of 
that  state,  which  puts  the  care  of 
abandoned  cemeteries  in  the  hands  of 
township  trustees,  and  requires  the 
trustee  to  keep  any  such  cemetery  in 
a respectable  condition  by  fencing 
when  there  is  no  fence,  by  keeping 
the  fences  in  good  repair,  and  keeping 
the  weeds  mowed,”  and  to  take  care  of 
all  the  public  cemeteries  in  the  town- 
ship. The  act  of  1905  with  relation 
to  the  care  of  public  or  private  ceme- 
teries is  repealed. 

In  the  case  of  Lounsbury  vs.  the 
Trustees  of  Square  Lake  Burial  As- 
sociation, the  Supreme  Court  of 
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Michigan  held  that  a bequest  in  the 
will  of  Noah  Tyler  reading  as  fol- 
lows, was  void  as  creating  a trust 
under  the  statute  of  perpetuities: 

‘‘I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  One  Hun- 
dred Dollars  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Square 
Lake  Cemetery  in  the  Town  of  Orion,  Oak- 
land County  and  State  of  Michigan,  as  a 
perpetual  fund  to  be  kept  at  interest  by  said 
trustees  and  the  interest  used  to  take  care 
of  the  graves  on  my  lot  in  said  cemetery  and 
keep  the  said  lot  in  order.” 

. In  passing  on  the  Square  Lake 
cemetery  association  case,  the  court 
expressed  surprise  that  an  heir  should 
see  fit  to  contest  that  clause  of  the 
will  which  aimed  to  provide  that  the 
grave  of  the  deceased  should  always 
be  kept  green.  A bill  which  has  since 
been  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
proposes  to  extend  to  all  legitimate 
cemetery  associations  the  right  to 
receive  funds  in  perpetuity  for  that 
purpose,  which  would  do  away  with 
the  difficulty  in  the  Square  Lake  case. 

This  is  a point  that  had  not  before 
been  raised.  There  is  a state  law 
against  perpetuities,  however,  from 
which  cemetery  associations  in  gen- 
eral are  not  exempt,  although  a few 
have  received  attention  by  special 
legislation,  among  them  Saginaw. 
That  the  matter  has  not  come  up  be- 
fore is  indication  of  the  unanimity  of 
the  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of  such 
a plan,  for  heirs  have  not  seen  fit  or- 
dinarily to  contest  such  provisions. 
Now  that  it  has  been  shown,  how- 
ever, that  cemetery  associations  have 
not  the  right  to  receive  such  bequests 
the  proposed  act  of  the  legislature  is 
promptly  and  naturally  introduced. 
If  any  exemption  is  to  be  made  to' 
the  law  against  perpetuities  it  would 
seem  that  it  should  be  in  such  cases 
as  this.  There  is  a natural  human 
desire  to  assure  perpetual  care  of  the 
graves  of  those  who  are  near  to  us. 
A perpetual  fund  to  assure  this  is  the 
method  that  naturally  suggests  it- 
self and  that  is  the  simplest  way  . to 
attain  the  end  sought.  The  right  to 
receive  funds  for  this  purpose,  prop- 
erly safeguarded,  should  rest  with  ev- 
ery properly  constituted  cemetery  as- 
sociation. 

In  Minnesota,  Senate  Bill  No.  505, 
introduced  by  Senator  Moonan,  is 
aimed  to  give  townships  the  right  to 
■create  a permanent  fund  for  the  care 
of  cemeteries.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  supervisors  of  any  township  may 
require  that  any  portion  of  the  price 
of  a lot  may  constitute  a permanent 
fund  and  be  deposited  as  provided  in 
the  act,  and  the  interest  be  paid  an- 
nually to  the  trustees  of  the  ceme- 
tery to  be  expended  in  caring  for  and 
beautifying  the  lot.  The  fact  that 


such  a bill  has  been  introduced  is  an 
indication  that  there  is  a growing  de- 
mand for  improvement.  The  ceme- 
tery people  of  Minnesota  should  use 
every  influence  with  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  get  the  bill 
passed.  It  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  on  “General  Orders” 
in  the  House,  which  means  that  is  is 
likely  to  pass. 

In  Iowa,  a measure  has  been  in- 
troduced to  provide  that  boards  of 
directors  of  cemetery  asociations  or 
town-  or  county  officials  where  the 
cemetery  is  under  public  management 
may  levy  an  annual  tax  of  3^4  mills 
on  each  square  foot  of  lot  for  its  care, 
where  such  fund  has  not  been  provid- 
ed for  by  perpetual  care.  The  bill  is 
a fair  measure  and  is  aimed  to  enable 
cemeteries  to  allow  the  sale  of  lots 
of  non-residents  or  persons  who  have 
left  the  country  or  whose  wherea- 
bouts are  unknown.  The  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  house  by  Rep- 
resentative D.  E.  Kulp  of  Palo  Alto 
County  as  House  Bill  No.  357,  and  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  L.  E.  Francis 
as  Senate  Bill  No.  315.  In  the  House 
the  measure  has  been  reported  un- 
favorably from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Representative 
Kulp  writes  us  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  interest  the  Legislature  in  a meas- 
ure of  this  character,  which  shows 
the  necessity  of  every  citizen  of  Iowa 
interested  in  the  better  care  of  ceme- 
teries impressing  his  Representative 


Calcium  Chloride  as  a Weed  Killer 

I notice  in  your  “I  Want  to  Know”  col- 
umn of  last  month  an  inquiry  from  a 
correspondent  signed  EL  H.  If  your 
correspondent  is  a cemetery  superin- 
tendent it  is  evident  he  did  not  attend 
the  last  convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents. 
At  this  convention  the  use  of  chloride 
of  calcium  was  thoroughly  discussed 
and  its  merits  as  a weed  killer  and  dust 
layer  were  brought  out.  This  is  a strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
ventions of  our  association.  Those  cem- 
etery superintendents  who  are  now 
members  but  did  not  attend  the  meet- 
ing get  the  benefit  of  this  discussion 
from  the  printed  report  now  in  press. 

Presuming  your  correspondent  is  not 
a member  of  the  association,  and  for  his 
information  I will  state  that  chloride  of 
calcium  is  a chemical  by-product  and  is 
and  Senator  with  the  value  and  ne- 


cessity of  this  legislation  and  of  keep- 
ing it  before  each  successive  legisla- 
ture, if  it  is  not  passed  by  the  present 
body. 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature 
has  just  passed  a very  simple,  plainly 
worded  act  that  seems  to  provide 
definitely  for  the  matter  of  perpetual 
care,  providing,  of  course,  there  are 
no  constitutional  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  shape  of  laws  against  perpetuities 
such  as  the  one  referred  to  above  in 
the  state  of  Michigan.  The  New 
Hampshire  law  reads  in  full  as  fol- 
lows; 

AN  ACT 

To  Allow  Executors  and  Administrators  to 

pay  over  Money  for  the  Perpetual  Care  of 

Cemetery  Lots. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  in  General  Court  convened: 

Section  1.  Executors  and  administrators 
may  pay,  upon  the  order  of  the  Judge  of 
Probate,  to  cemetery  corporations  or  to  cit- 
ies or  towns  having  burial  places  therein,  a 
reasonable  sum  of  money  for  the  perpetual 
care  of  the  lot  in  which  the  body  of  their 
intestate  is  buried,  and  the  monuments 
thereon.  The  Judge  of  Probate  shall  deter- 
mine, after  notice  to  all  parties  in  interest, 
to  whom  the  same  shall  be  paid  and  the 
amount  thereof,  if  any,  and  such  sum  shall 
be  , allowed  in  the  accounts  of  such  executor, 
and  administrator. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its 
passage. 

(Approved  February  25,  1911.) 

In  the  way  of  minor  legislation,  a 
bill  is  now  before  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  Minnesota  legislature 
to  permit  private  cemeteries  to  own 
100  acres  of  land  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion instead  of  eighty  as  at  present, 
for  sale  by  several  firms.  The  mate- 


rial comes  in  metal  drums  of  375  lbs. 
each  and  costs  about  $17.00  per  ton.  It 
is  in  granulated  form  and  should  be 
placed  on  the  road  in  dry  form  as  soon 
as  the  drums  are  opened.  If  it  is  to  be 
used  on  a road  as  a weed  killer  only, 
less  material  is  required  than  where  it 
is  to  be  used  as  a dust  layer.  As  soon 
as  the  chloride  is  exposed  to  the  air  it 
begins  to  draw  moisture  and  dissolve, 
and  after  one  night’s  dew  it  is  not  dis- 
cernible except  that  the  road  appears  as 
if  recently  sprinkled. 

As  to  how  far  the  material  will  go 
will  depend  on  how  thick  it  is  applied. 
In  some  instances  it  is  as  low  as  3 
cents  per  square  yard  applied,  while  in 
others  it  will  go  as  high  as  8 cents.  It 
can  be  applied  at  any  time  during  the 
spring  or  summer. 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Sec.  Assn,  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

River  Grove,  111. 


ASKED  and  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department. 
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FRAMING 
THE 
MAUSO- 
L E U M 
INTO  THE 
LAND- 
SCAPE 


Nowhere  is  there 


more  varied 
more  constant 
portunity  for 
exercise  of  the 
landscape  art 
hiding  things 


or 

op- 

the 

fine 

of 

than 


in  the  modern  cem- 
etery, and  in  no 
cemeteries  has  this 
art  been  more  suc- 
cessfully practiced 
than  in  Woodlawn 
in  New  York,  and 
in  Allegheny  in 
Pittsburg.  We 
showed  last  month 
some  examples  of 
landscape  pictures 
from  Allegheny 
Cemetery  that  il- 
lustrated the  skil- 
ful development  of 
landscape  pictures 
and  the  setting  off 
of  tall  monuments. 

The  pictures 
shown  here  are 
from  the  Allegheny 
Cemetery  book  and 
the  book  just  is- 
sued by  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  of  New 
York,  from  which 
we  have  shown 
some  fine  exam- 
ples in  other  years. 

This  year’s  book 
has  been  divided  in- 
to two  sections,  to 
vary  its  present- 
ment of  pictorial  effects,  by  the  illus- 
tration of  some  photogravures.  The 
photogravure  book  is  smaller  than  its 
companion  brochure  showing  the 
half  tones  and  the  pictures  have  been 
selected  with  care,  and  a discriminat- 
ing eye  to  their  appropriate  render- 
ing in  the  soft,  delicate,  effects  for 
which  this  form  of  illustration  is  par- 
ticularly fitted.  Both  books  are  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  high  qualities  of 
illustration  and  original  typographic 
effects  as  previous  issues,  which  have 
been  noticed  in  these  pages. 


LANDSCAPE  PICTURE  IN  WOODLAWN  CEMETERY,  NEW  YORK. 


The  pictures  selected  this  month, 
are  chosen  particularly  to  illustrate 
the  difficult  problem  of  giving  land- 
scape setting  to  mausoleums.  The 
planting  of  a large  lot  containing  a 
mausoleum  is  a landscape  problem  of 
no  mean  proportions.  It  involves  the 
designing  of  a scheme  of  planting  and 
lay  out  of  scarcely  less  importance 
than  that  of  planning  for  the  sur- 
roundings of  a residence,  with  its  ac- 
companying lawn.  The  problem  in 
the  case  of  the  mausoleum  is  addi- 
tionally complicated  by  the  necessity 


of  considering  not  only  the  lot  itself 
but  its  relation  to  all  of  that  portion 
of  the  cemetery  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity. The  task  of  blending  the  gen- 
erally sharp  and  severely  classic 
lines  of  the  structure  with  an  infor- 
mal landscape  demands  the  highest 
skill  of  the  landscape  gardener  in  the 
selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  in 
their  placing  and  care.  How  success- 
fully such  structures  may  be  made  a 
part  of  the  landscape  picture  is  ad- 
mirably illustrated  in  the  three  pic- 
tures shown  here. 
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The  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of 
Superintendent  Fal- 
coner to  give  every 
prominent  monu- 
ment and  lot  in  Al- 
legheny a frame- 
work or  setting  of 
vegetation  is  well 
shown  in  the  view 
of  the  Moorehead 
lot  and  mausoleum 
on  page  524.  The 
circular  massive 
lines  of  the  mauso- 
leum are  every- 
where emphasized 
in  the  landscape 
picture.  Even  the 
low  rolling,  heavily 
wooded  hills  in  the 
background  seem 
to  have  been  de- 
signed to  contribute 
to  the  effect.  The 
circular  lot,  the 
stone  wall  outlining 
it,  and  the  mas- 
sive broad-spread- 
ing tree  at  the  left 
are  all  woven  into 
the  picture.  The 
trailing  vines  on  the 
building,  and  the 
vines  and  low  shrub- 
b e r y judiciously 
placed  on  the  en- 
closing wall,  relieve 
the  color  of  the 
stone  work  and 
blend  it  with  the 
green  of  the  land- 
scape to  make  a pic- 
ture of  rare  charm. 

Lot  enclosures  of 
all  kinds  have  been 
abolished  in  Alle- 
ghany, and  are  ra- 
pidly being  r e- 
moved,  but  this  one, 
placed  in,  the  early 
days,  is  so  well 
treated  and  so  well 
harmonized  with  the 
structure  itself  that  one  is  not  sorry 
it  has  been  left  as  a rare  example  of 
how  a lot  enclosure  designed  to  har- 
monize with  its  memorial,  may  be 
not  unsightly  when  it  has  plenty  of 
room  and  is  artistically  treated  by 
both  the  designer  of  the  monument 
and  the  landscape  architect. 

How  well  the  formal  lines  of  the 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  serve  to 
effect  the  transition  between  the 
classic  architectural  lines  of  mauso- 
leums, and  the  naturalistic  landscape 
about  them  and  blend  the  refined 
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architectural  mass  with  the  natural- 
istic lawn  to  make  a harmonious  pic- 
ture, may  be  seen  in  the  two  views 
from  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery  book. 
These  also  show  structures  in  which 
the  prevailing  general  style  is  that  of 
circular  vaults  of  highly  finished 
architecture.  The  Warner  mauso- 
leum, shown  in  a view  that  is  effec- 
tively chosen  for  its  pictorial  value, 
is  almost  hidden  by  a tall  conifer, 
whose  low  growing  branches  with 
their  broad  horizontal  lines,  merge 
the  vertical  lines  of  the  building  into 


the  horizontal  plane  of  the  lawn.  The 
walk,  disappearing  at  the  front  and 
the  right  center,  balances  well  with 
the  touch  of  open  sky  in  the  distance, 
and  is  picturesquely  broken  in  front 
by  the  planting  in  the  corner  of  the 
picture. 

The  domed  roof  of  the  other  mau- 
soleum is  so  fittingly  related  to  the 
planting  in  the  foreground  that  the 
rest  of  the  structure  is  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  The  graceful  conical  lines 
of  the  trees  seem  to  carry  the  lines  of 
(Concluded  on  page  X) 
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COURT  ON  RIGHTS  OF  HEIRS  TO  CEMETERY  LOT 


According  to  the  Tennessee  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Robertson 
et.  al.  vs.  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery  Co.  et. 
ah,  where  testator’s  executors  pur- 
chased a lot  in  a cemetery  for  the  in- 
terment of  testator  and  the  members 
of  the  family,  receiving  a mere  cer- 
tificate of  purchase  from  the  cemetery 
association  for  the  benefit  of  the  es- 
tate, the  legal  title  remaining  in  the 
association,  no  title  to  the  lot  passed 
to  the  testator’s  wife  under  his  will, 
bequeathing  to  her  a one-sixth  in- 
terest in  his  estate,  which  could  pass 
on  her  death  to  her  children  by  a 
former  husband.  Judge  C.  J.  Beard  in 
rendering  his  decision,  reviews  the  case 
as  follows : The  defendant,  the  Mt. 
Olivet  Cemetery  Co.,  is  a corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  opening 
up,  and  beautifying  property  for  ceme- 
tery purposes,  and  acting  under  its  char- 
ter it  acquired  a tract  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Nashville, 
and  divided  the  same  into  lots  suitable 
for  the  interment  of  bodies.  In  the  year 
1851  ex-Gov.  Aaron  V.  Brown  died, 
leaving  a will  in  which  he  divided  his 
estate  between  Cynthia  H.  Brown,  his 
wife,  and  five  children,  four  of  whom 
were  born  to  him  by  a prior  marriage, 
the  fifth  and  youngest  being  the  issue  of 
the  marriage  with  his  second  wife,  aft- 
erwards his  widow.  Subsequent  to  his 
death  one  Dortch,  who  had  quali- 

fied as  his  executor  purchased  a lot  in 
Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery,  taking  from  its 
trustees  a certificate  of  purchase  indi- 
cating that  it  was  for  the  benefit  “of  the 
estate  of  Aaron  V.  Brown.”  Upon  this 
lot  were  from  time  to  time  buried  the 
bodies  of  Governor  Brown  and  a num- 
ber of  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
who  died  at  later  dates,  and  also  that 
of  Cynthia  H.  Brown,  his  widow.  A 
number  of  years  prior  to  the  filing  of 
the  present  bill  the  heirs  of  Governor 
Brown,  believing  the  lot,  as  originally 
laid  off,  unnecessarily  large,  with  the 
consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  cemetery, 
subdivided  it  and  made  sales  of  certain 
of  these  subdivisions  which  were  unoc- 
cupied by  the  bodies  of  the  family  to 
strangers  in  blood. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  H.  Brown,  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  to  Governor  Brown,  was  a 
widow.  By  her  first  marriage  she  had 
two  children,  J.  E.  and  Narcissa  P. 
Sanders,  who  are  made  defendants  to 
the  present  bill.  These  parties  assuming, 
in  the  right  of  their  mother,  who  under 
the  will  of  Governor  Brown  was  entitled 
to  one-sixth  of  the  estate,  that  they  had 
a one-sixth  interest  in  the  burial  lot  as 
originally  laid  off,  sold  to  the  defend- 


ants, Marshall  and  wife,  one  of  these 
subdivisions,  this  being  done  with  the 
consent  of  the  trustees  in  charge  of  the 
cemetery.  These  purchasers,  claiming 
title  by  virtue  of  this  sale,  were  prepar- 
ing to  erect  a vault  on  this  lot  when  the 
present  bill  was  filed  by  the  complain- 
ants, who  are  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  Governor  Brown,  impeach- 
ing this  sale  and  asking  that  the  convey- 
ance from  the  two  Sanders  to  Marshall 
and  wife  be  held  as  a cloud  upon  their 
interest,  and  that  the  vendees  be  per- 
petually enjoined  from  interfering  with 
this  property. 

The  chancellor  dismissed  the  bill  up- 
on the  ground  that  relief  was  asked  with 
regard  to  property,  or  an  interest  in 
property,  peculiar  in  its  character  and 
over  which  a court  of  equity  could  not 
exercise  control ; on  appeal,  however, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  Appeals  has  set 
aside  that  decree  and  has  granted  the 
relief  prayed  for  in  so  far  as  it  enjoins 
the  Marshalls  from,  in  any  wise,  exer- 
cising control  over  or  ownership  in  this 
property.  We  are  asked  by  the  defend- 
ants to  reyiew  this  last  decree. 

As  has  been  stated,  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase  of  the  original  lot  by  the  execu- 
tor Dortch,  the  trustees  of  the  cemetery 
instead  of  making  a deed,  simply  issued 
a certificate  showing  that  this  purchase 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  of  Gov- 
ernor Brown.  Thus  the  legal  title  to 
the  property  was  left  in  the  corporation 
where  it  remains  to  this  day.  Thus  it 
has  been  understood  by  all  parties  the 
corporation  exercised  a dominant  con- 
trol over  this  lot  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  subdivision  that  was  made  of 
the  original  purchase,  and  of  the  sales 
from  that  subdivision  by  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  Governor  Brown, 
as  also  in  the  attempted  sale  of  the  San- 
ders to  the  Marshalls,  its  consent  to 
such  change  of  interest  was  deemed 
necessary  and  accordingly  was  obtained. 

So  it  is  that  all  the  parties  evidently 
regarded  that  property  in  a cemetery  lot 
was  peculiar  in  character,  and  lacked 
some,  if  not  many,  of  the  elements 
found  in  other  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal. That  such  an  interest  is  peculiar, 
we  think  is  the  result  of  the  holding 
of  well-considered  cases.  In  the  peti- 
tion of  Emaline  A.  Waldron  et  al.,  a 
case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  March,  1904,  reported 
in  58  Atl.  453,  67  L.  R.  A.  118,  106  Am. 
St.  Rep.  688,  it  was  held  that  a resid- 
uary devise  in  general  terms  to  a testa- 
tor’s widow  would  not,  as  against  his 
children,  pass  title  to  a burial  lot  upon 
which  members  of  the  testator’s  family 


were  buried.  In  an  earlier  case,  that 
of  Gardner  vs.  Swan  Point,  20  R.  I. 
646,  40  Atl.  871,  78  Am.  St.  Rep.  897, 
where  a widow  claimed  title  to  a burial 
lot  as  a residuary  legatee,  it  was  said  by 
the  court  that  in  the  cases  “of  church- 
yards and  cemeteries  it  had  been  held 
that,  though  a deed  may  run  to  a 
grantee,  his  heirs  and  assignees,  he  takes 
only  an  easement  or  right  of  burial 
rather  than  an  absolute  title.  So  long 
as  the  land  is  used  for  burial  purposes 
he  cannot  exercise  the  same  right  of 
ownership  as  in  other  real  estate.”  In 
Derby  vs.  Derby,  4 R.  I.  414,  by  the 
will  of  the  testator  the  executor  was 
empowered  to  sell  all  the  real  estate  to 
pay  pecuniary  and  residuary  legacies, 
and  the  question  arose  whether  he 
should  sell  a lot  in  the  cemetery  where 
the  testator’s  first  wife  was  buried.  The 
court  said ; “This  lot  was  purchased 
by  the  testator  for  a burial  place  for 
his  family.  That  he  should  deliberately 
intend  that  it  should  be  sold  and  go  into 
the  hands  of  strangers  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  without  the  most  express  direc- 
tion. It  is  the  more  difficult  in  this 
case  as  within  it  are  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  his  former  wife,  and  could  he 
intend  that  these  remains  should  be  dis- 
turbed? He  had  devoted  this  lot  to 
pious  and  charitable  use  as  a place  of 
burial  for  members  of  his  family.  Did 
he  mean  to  revoke  it?  It  could  not 
have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
testator  that  this  lot  should  be  sold  out 
of  his  family,  nor  could  he  have  con- 
templated it  as  property  in  any  such 
sense  as  to  fall  within  the  power  given 
to  the  executor,  and  with  an  express 
direction  to  sell  this  particular  lot  we 
think  we  shall  not  be  warranted  in 
advising  the  executor  to  sell  it.” 

In  Roanoke  Cemetery  Co.  vs.  Good- 
win, 101  Va.  605,  44  S.  E.  769,  this  pecu- 
liar nature  of  an  interest  in  a cemetery 
lot  and  of  the  relation  of  a purchaser 
thereto  are  equally  recognized.  It  was 
there  held  that  the  purchaser  acquired 
no  absolute  interest  or  dominion  over 
such  lot,  but  merely  a qualified  and  usu- 
fructory  right  for  the  purposes  to  which 
the  lots  were  devoted  and  for  which 
they  were  set  apart  by  the  company; 
that  their  holding  was  in  the  nature  of 
an  easement  with  the  exclusive  right  to 
bury  in  the  lots  subject  to  the  general 
proprietorship  and  control  of  the  asso- 
ciation. To  the  same  effect  are  Hook 
vs.  Joyce,  94  Ky.  450,  23  S.  W.  651,  21 
L.  R.  A.  96;  McWhirtcr  vs.  Newell,  200 
111.  583,  66  N.  E.  345. 

Other  courts  have  declined  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  a lot  holder  in  a cem- 
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etery  even  as  rising  to  the  dignity  of  an 
easement.  In  Kincaid’s  Appeal,  66  Pa. 
411,  5 Am.  Rep.  377,  Page  vs.  Symonds, 
63  N.  H.  17,  56  Am.  Rep.  481,  Part- 
ridge vs.  First  Independent  Church,  39 
Md.  631,  and  Dwenger  vs.  Geary,  113 
Ind.  106,  14  N.  E.  903,  such  a right  is 
treated  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
license — a mere  right  of  burial. 

A very  extensive  and  learned  note  to 
the  case  of  Waldron’s  Petition,  supra, 
will  be  found  in  67  L.  R.  A.  These  cases 
and  many  others  are  collated  and  com- 
mented upon.  The  reason  which  con- 
trols, whether  expressly  stated  or  only 
by  inference  to  be  found  in  the  opinions 
delivered  by  the  various  courts,  is  pos- 
sibly as  well  expressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  case  first 
referred  to  as  elsewhere.  In  that  case, 
as  has  been  stated,  it  was  held  that  a 
burial  lot  did  not  pass  under  a general 
residuary  devise,  but  descended  to  the 
heirs  as  intestate  property.  Said  the 
court:  “It  is  a family  burial  lot.  It  is 


Among  the  acts  passed  by  the 
Sixty-First  Congress  was  one  re- 
quiring the  Federal  government  to 
take  over  and  maintain  the  Confeder- 
ate Cemetery  at  Springfield,  Mo. 

The  Texas  legislature  has  appro- 
priated $2,000  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  ]\Irs.  Elizabeth  Crockett,  who  is 
buried  in  Acton  Cemetery,  Hood  Co., 
Texas. 

It  is  announced  that  the  mausoleum 
to  be  erected  in  Riverview  Cemetery, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  state.  Considerable  im- 
provement in  the  avenues  is  to  be 
carried  out  this  year. 

Last  month  Governor  Dix,  of  New 
York  state,  exercised  for  the  first 
time  his  veto  power  and  disapproved 
the  bill  of  Assemblyman  Miller,  au- 
thorizing the  Maple  Grove  Cemetery 
Association,  of  Worcester,  Otsego 
county,  to  accept  a gift  of  at  least 
$1,000  in  trust,  to  use  the  income  for 
the  care  and  improvement  of  a cer- 
tain private  burial  lot.  The  governor 
says  the  bill  is  unnecessary  special 
legislation. 

In  addition  to  re-electing  the  old 
board  of  managers,  the  Fairmount 
Cemetery,  Newark,  N.  J.,  lot  owners 
have  ruled  a second  time  against  the 
admission  of  automobiles  into  the 
grounds. 


that  fact  alone  which  gives  a peculiar 
limitation  to  its  tenure.  The  heir  takes 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  for  which 
the  ancestor  held  it.  A sort  of  trust 
attaches  to  the  land  for  the  benefit  of 
the  family.  Neither  the  widow  nor  the 
child  can  be  excluded  from  it  for  want 
of  title,  yet  such  a result  might  follow 
if  the  tenure  was  like  that  of  other  real 
estate.” 

We  are  satisfied  that  these  holdings 
are  sound,  and  that  if  this  lot  purchased 
by  the  executor  had  been  acquired  by 
the  testator  himself  in  his  lifetime,  it 
would  not  have  passed  under  his  will 
dividing  in  general  terms  his  estate  be- 
tween his  widow  and  his  children,  but 
that  as  in  a case  of  intestacy,  it  would 
have  gone  to  his  heirs,  as  a place  of 
sepulture  for  Governor  Brown  and  his 
widow,  and  those  who  were  of  Gov- 
ernor Brown’s  blood ; and  that  the  de- 
fendants, J.  E.  and  Narcisa  Sanders, 
would  not  have  acquired  even  an  ease- 
(Concluded  on  page  VIII) 


The  old  Masonic  Cemetery  of  forty 
acres  in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  extending  along  Turk  street, 
from  Parker  avenue  to  Masonic  ave- 
nue, is  to  be  sold  for  building  lots 
and  the  bodies  of  numbers  of  pioneer 
San  Franciscans  are  to  be  removed 
at  once  to  a new  burial  ground  of  the 
order  across  the  San  Mateo  line.  It 
may  be  that  within  a year  the  cem- 
etery will  become  a residential  dis- 
trict, with  broad  streets.  This  pro- 
ject is  revealed  in  a petition  filed 
with  the  Superior  Court  recently 
wherein  the  Masonic  Cemetery  As- 
sociation asks  permission  to  sell  the 
property. 

The  citizens  of  Redwood  City,  Cal., 
are  stirred  to  action  over  the  vandal- 
ism and  desecration  perpetrated  in 
Union  Cemetery,  where  many  of  the 
state’s  leading  pioneers  rest.  The 
official  attention  of  the  town  trustees 
and  the  Woman’s  Club  have  been 
called  to  these  conditions. 

The  City  Treasurer  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
has  paid  over  to  the  Calvary  Cem- 
etery Annex  Corporation  $15,510.54 
of  the  purchase  money  of  the  Calvary 
Cemetery  annex,  the  purchase  of 
which,  for  colored  cemetery  purposes, 
was  recently  authorized  by  the  Nor- 
folk City  Council,  after  a long  drawn 
out  fight  over  the  deal. 

The  Confederate  veterans  of  Mis- 


souri are  generally  much  elated  over 
the  passage  of  the  law  providing  for 
the  care  of  the  Confederate  Cemetery 
at  Springfield,  Mo. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  bought 
of  the  Lake  View  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Cleveland,  O.,  five  acres  of  their 
land  having  a frontage  of  1,100  feet 
on  Superior  avenue,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  Superior  avenue  at  that 
point.  The  price  is  said  to  have  been 
between  $13,000  and  $15,000.  This  is 
a gift  to  East  Cleveland. 

An  era  .of  cemetery  vandalism 
seems  to  be  opening  up  again.  On 
the  night  of  March  4 the  safe  of  the 
Bloomington  Cemetery  Association, 
Bloomington,  111.,  was  blown  open 
and  a small  amount  of  cash  was 
taken.  Mr.  A.  J.  Graves,  the  super- 
intendent, reports  a curious  incident 
as  follows:  “On. returning  from  lunch 
I found  on  the  porch  of  our  lodge 
this  letter:  ‘Mr.  A.  J.  Graves:  Please 
arrange  to  have  me  put  in  my  grave. 
You  will  find  me  on  my  lot.  En- 
closed check  to  pay  expenses,  to  have 
me  put  in  grave  and  to  take  care  of 
my  grave  ($150.00),  the  other  check 
($25.00)  please  to  give  to  Salvation 
Army.  Chris.  G.  Friedrich.’  I went 
at  once  to  the  lot  expecting  to  find  a 
subject  for  interment,  but  we  could 
not  find  any  trace  of  the  man;  he 
came  to  the  cemetery  at  11:30,  went 
to  his  lot  and  then  disappeared.  Po- 
lice were  notified  and  watch  was  kept 
the  balance  of  the  day,  but  nothing 
was  heard  of  him  and  no  one  was 
found  who  knew  him.  “Next  day  at 
5 a.  m.  the  report  of  a revolver  was 
heard  and  at  6 o’clock  he  was  found 
dead.  We  used  $75.00  for  funeral  ex- 
penses and  $75.00  for  perpetual  care 
of  lot.” 

Relocation  of  the  Congressional 
Cemetery  outside  of  the  city  limits 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  again  being 
agitated  by  the  East  Washington  Cit- 
izens’ Association.  It  is  again 
broached  after  a lapse  of  twenty 
years.  A resolution  was  passed  urg- 
ing that  no  more  burials  be  made 
and  that  it  be  ultimately  abandoned. 

The  suit  of  the  Union  Cemetery 
Association  to  enjoin  Kansias  City 
against  stopping  burials  in  its  grounds 
has  been  heard  by  Judge  O.  A.  Lucas 
of  the  Circuit  Court.  The  cemetery 
claims  perpetual  life  under  its  char- 
ter and,  as  a burial  ground,  pays  no 
taxes.  Shocking,  conditions  are  claimed 
on  the  part  of  the  city. 

A fire,  caused  through  the  burning 
of  stubble  on  a neighboring  farm,  did 
considerable  damage  in  the  Musca- 
tine Island  Cemetery,  Muscatine,  la. 
It  burned  a path  150  ft.  wide  through 
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the  cemetery,  destroying  the  trees  in 
its  path  and  leaving  a strip  of  ashes 
and  destruction  in  its  wake. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Fairview 
Cemetery,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  recent- 
ly purchased  certain  adjoining  prop- 
erty as  an  addition  to  the  cemetery 
and  will  immediately  grade  and  im- 
prove it. 

A wrangle  which  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  some  years  over  the  way  in 
which  the  affairs  of  Pine  Grove  Cem- 
eter}^  Boylston,  Mass.,  should  be  con- 
ducted, under  existing  town  by-laws, 
has  resulted  in  the  proposed  resigna- 
tion of  trustees  Oliver  ]\f.  Ball  and 
Nathaniel  L.  Kendall-  It  is  evident 
that  reform  in  the  cemetery  manage- 
ment and  reasonable  regulations  to  be 
uniformly  maintained  are  greatly 
needed. 

The  proposed  chapel  in  Pine  Hill 
Cemetery,  Dover,  N.  H.,  provided  for 
in  a bequest  by  the  late  iMrs.  Ricker, 
is  held  up  owing  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  executor,  Mr.  Frank  F.  Fer- 
nald,  and  what  appears  to  be  the  un- 
reasonable conditions  of  the  bequest. 
Mr.  Fernald  seems  to  claim,  under  the 
will,  supreme  control  of  both  the 
cemetery’s  interests  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Ricker’s  interests,  which  so  far  as  the 
cemetery  is  concerned,  the  trustees 
will  not  submit  to. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  reinter- 
ment of  the  bodies  taken  from  the 
Sandy  Hill  Cemeteries,  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  the  city  has  purchased  a lot,  200 
ft.  by  100  ft.,  in  Laurel  Grove  Cem- 
eter3q  at  a cost  of  $0,250,  with  the 
privilege  of  buying  more  should  the 
area  prove  not  large  enough. 

Much  indignation  is  naturally  felt 
by  the  members  of  the  Hillside  Cem- 
etery Association,  Anniston,  Ala., 
over  the  recent  desecration  of  a num- 
ber of  the  best  monuments  on  the 
north  side  of  the  cemetery.  It  is  laid 
to  the  vandalism  of  unruly  boys,  who 
when  arrested  will  be  dealt  with  se- 
verely. 

Through  the  park  commissioners 
the  city  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has  pur- 
chased from  Zilpha  E.  Downing,  a 
lot  of  land  on  Oak  Grove  avenue, 
containing  112.85  square  rods,  for 
$1,500.  This  land  will  be  used  for 
cemetery  purposes  and  adjoins  an- 
other piece  of  land  which  was  pur- 
chased last  year  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

A grass  fire  broke  out  in  the  old 
Root  street  cemetery,  Aurora,  111.,  re- 
cently, and  for  some  time  the  flames 
threatened  to  spread  to  houses  and 
barns  in  the  neighborhood.  The  fire 
department  was  called,  but  in  less 
than  five  minutes  after  the  alarm  was 


turned  in  the  entire  cemetery  was 
ablaze.  It  was  extinguished  before 
any  buildings  were  reached. 

Community  mausoleums  are  in  con- 
templation for  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Co- 
lumbia City,  Ind.,  Crown  Point,  Ind., 
Mt.  Gilead,  O.,  Delaware,  O.,  Lima, 
O.,  Bucj'rus,  O.,  Cleveland,  Q.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENTS 

Following  the  trend  of  Howard 
Evarts  Weed’s  recent  address  on 
landscape  architecture  in  that  town, 
the  Toppenish,  Wash.,  Commercial 
Club  has  authorized  the  securing  of 
an  option  on  a tract  of  80  acres  near 
the  city  to  be  used  for  a cemeterj-, 
10  acres  to  be  beautified. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  im- 
provements in  the  new  portion  of 
Elmwood  Cemetery,  Lorain,  O.  Means 
will  be  provided  by  which,  with  nom- 
inal e.xpense,  lots  may  be  watered  at 
all  times  necessary. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  a 
concrete  fence  to  be  built  around 
Fairlawn  Cemetery,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  The  fence  will  be  5 ft.  in 
height,  with  two  iron  and  concrete 
gateways.  The  total  length  of  the 
fence  when  finally  completed  will  be 
5,800  ft.,  and  its  cost  $16,000. 

Connersville,  Ind.,  is  to  have  a new 
cemetery  through  the  generosity  of 
Manfred  E.  Dale,  vice-president  of 
the  Fayette  National  Bank  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Dale  recently  consummated 
the  purchase  of  the  Conwell  Merrell 
farm  of  66  acres  just  west  of  the  city. 
A cemetery  association  is  being  or- 
ganized to  take  over  the  property, 
which  will  be  named  the  Dale  Cem- 
etery Association,  which  will  operate 
not  for  profit,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cemetery  itself.  The  work  of  im- 
provement will  soon  be  commenced. 

Connellsville,  Pa.,  is  awakening  to 
the  fact  of  the  poor  condition  of  its 
local  cemeteries,  for  under  public  crit- 
icism the  managements  of  both  Hill 
Grove  and  Chestnut  Hill  cemeteries 
are  preparing  to  take  positive  action, 
and  considerable  expenditures  will  be 
made  this  coming  seasQn.  The  own- 
ers will  also  be  called  upon  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  to  their  lots. 

FROM  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  Oakland  Cemetery  Association, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  the  year  ending 
Oct.  31,  1910,  shows  total  receipts  of 
$64,981.62.  This  includes  a balance 
from  last  year  of  $10,308.54;  sales  of 
lots,  $15,747;  single  graves,  $1,905; 
miscellaneous  labor  on  foundations, 
etc.,  $4,112.90,  and  green  house  sales. 


$7,592.60.  Among  the  expenditures, 
which  in  all  amounted  to  $64,977.22, 
was  green  house  construction,  $26,- 
770.48.  The  pay  rolls  amounted  to 
$24,868.65.  The  superintendent’s  re- 
port shows  that  108  lots  were  sold, 
also  20  select  double  graves  and  146 
single  graves.  There  are  54.17  acres 
still  unsold.  The  total  number  of  in- 
terments to  October  31,  1910,  now 
amounts  to  18,251.  Considerable  im- 
provement was  made  on  the  grounds 
during  the  year,  including  the  new 
green  house  and  building.  A waiting 
and  public  comfort  building  near  the 
Cortland  street  entrance  is  begun. 

As  disclosed  by  its  Annual,  Lake- 
wood  Cemetery,  Lake  City,  Minn., 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  March  2 
and  elected  its  officers  and  trustees. 
While  its  receipts  and  expenditures 
only  amount  to  between  $3,000  and 
$4,000  per  annum,  its  management  has 
shown  a decidedly  progressive  spirit 
and  keeps  its  lot  owners  posted  on 
what  keeping  up  the  condition  of  the 
cemetery  means.  Its  perpetual  care 
and  special  care  fund  now  amounts 
to  $13,294.80.  Its  annual  always  con- 
tains some  good  suggestions  to  its 
lot  owners,  and  we  note  that  in  the 
future  no  slighting  of  foundations  will 
be  permitted. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Beech  Grove  Cemetery,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.,  to  the  city  council  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1910, 

showed  receipts  for  the  year  of  $16,- 
796.36,  which  included  an  appropri- 
ation of  $5,000;  sales  of  lots,  $3,580; 
interment  fees,  $1,767;  foundations, 
$983.59,  and  care  of  lots,  $1,727.25. 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
A.  A.  C.  S. 

After  much  delay  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Chattanooga  con- 
vention is  out  of  the  printer’s  hands 
and  is  now  being  mailed  to  members 
of  the  association. 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  Secy.-Treas. 

PERSONAL 

The  Cemetery  Committee  of  Clin- 
ton, Mass.,  has  re-appointed  Mr.  L. 
H.  Parker  superintendent  of  the  cem- 
etery for  the  current  year. 

The  cemetery  commissioners  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  have  again  chosen 
Mr.  Theodore  Mansfield  superintend- 
ent of  cemeteries. 

The  new  cemetery  commission  of 
Racine,  Wis.,  held  its  first  meeting 
last  month,  organized  and  elected  offi- 
cers- After  discussing  the  questioB 
of  superintendent,  it  appointed  for 
one  year  Mr.  Louis  F.  Mohr,  who  has 
held  the  position  under  two  different 
city  administrations. 
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THE  WELL-BOUNDED  SURFACE  OF  A TARVIATED  ROAD  PHOTOGRAPHED  AT  CLOSE  RANGE 


A Foreign  Opinion 


for  September  22nd.  Other  leading  engineers 
and  the  engineers  of  France  support  this  opinion 
as  did  also  the  International  Road  Congress  at 
Brussels. 

The  above  reference  to  "tar"  does  not  mean 
ordinary  crude  tar  from  the  gas  works,  but  pre- 
sumes that  the  tar  has  been  properly  prepared  for 
road  use. 

Tarvia  is  the  only  tar  that  has  been  widely 
used  on  American  roads  and  the  only  one  that 
has  become  standard  in  engineering  practice. 
Tarvia  acts  as  a binder,  filling  all  voids  in  the 
'stone  and  holding  it  firmly  in  a tough,  water- 
proof, elastic  matrix. 

‘‘Tarvia  B"  is  applied  cold  for  dust-laying  pur- 
poses principally.  ‘‘Tarvia  A”  is  a heavier  grade, 
recpiiring  heating  before  use  and  is  used  in  thor- 
ough surface  work.  "Tarvia  X"  is  used  in  road 
construction.  Booklet  on  request. 


‘‘That  it  is  becoming  a generally  accepted 
opinion  that  tar  in  some  form  or  other  is  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  part  in  the  road  con- 
struction of  the  future  is  undoubted. 

“Apart  from  its  comparative  dustlessness — the 
essential  and  most  important  characteristic  in 
respect  of  which  it  holds  an  advantage  over  an 
ordinary  macadam — it  is  now  practically  reduced 
to  an  axiom  that  a tar-bound  macadam  road  has 
enormous  advantages  over  an  ordinary  macadam 
road  in  the  following  respects: 

“Economy  of  maintenance,  through  its  ability 
to  better  withstand  agents  of  road  destruction, 
both  tractive  and  climatic;  economy  of  scaveng- 
ing and  watering;  a flatter  permissible  camber; 
noiselessness  and  hygienic  advantages.” 

Thus  writes  F.  'Walker  Smith,  City  Engineer  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  the  Engineering  News 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening.  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  an 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life.  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
75c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $1.00  year;  lOc  copy. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  6c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  26c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ; $1.50  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

City  Hall,  The,  Des  Moines,  la.  (C.  H.), 
$2.00  year;  20c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  in  America,  New  York 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Survey,  The,  New  York  City  (Sur.), 
$2.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Ghaut.),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.).  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  New  York  City  (Q. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  G'.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York  (G. 
R.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin,  German- 
town, Philadelphia  (M.  G.  B.)  50c  year; 

5c  copy. 

Minnesota  Hoiticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  G'aertner-Zeitung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
<N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Pacific  Municipalities,  San  Francisco  (P. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Revue  Hortlcole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Sci. 
Am.),  $3.0.0  year;  10c  copy.  ' 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds 

A Country  Home  in  the  City.  Illust. 

G.  C.  A.,  12:147-8.  March,  ’ll. 
Beautifying  the  American  Home 
Grounds,  E.  W.  Gage.  Illust.  G.  C. 
A.,  12:135-9.  March,  ’ll. 

Country  and  Long  Life.  Cr.,  19 :485-8. 
Feb.,  ’ll. 

Compulsory  Playgrounds,  W.  E.  Har- 
mon. Sur.,  25:822-3.  Feb.  18,  ’ll. 
How  to  Plant  Your  Home  Grounds,  W. 
Miller.  Illust.  G.  M.,  13 :154-6.  April, 
’ll. 

Long  Island’s  Beautiful  Homes.  Illust. 

G.  C.  A.,  12:143-6.  March,  ’ll. 
Moorestown’s  Flower  Day,  W.  L.  Hood. 

Illust.  S.  L.,  12 :270.  April,  ’ll. 
Originator  of  the  Des  Moines  Plan. 
Hampton,  New  York,  26:248-50.  Feb. 
’ll. 

Pittsburgh  City  Plan,  Thoroughfares, 
Civic  Center  and  Water  Front,  F.  L. 
Olmsted.  Maps.  Illust.  .Sur.,  25 :733- 
53.  Feb.  4,  ’ll. 

Pittsburgh  Street  Plan,  C.  M.  Robin- 
son. Sur.,  25  :728-30.  Feb.  4,  ’ll. 
Play-Day  for  a County,  Fred  H.  Doe- 
den.  Illust.  S.  L.,  12:256.  April,  ’ll. 


The  Williamsport  Way,  Geo.  H.  Young. 

Illust.  Am.  C.,  4:101-5.  March,  ’ll. 
Town  Promotion  and  City  Planning,  E. 
S.  Batterson.  Am.  C.,  4:119-20. 

March,  ’ll. 

Value  of  Country  Life  and  Animal  Pets 
for  Children,  E.  Parker.  Illust.  Cr., 
19 :588-93.  March,  ’ll. 

Why  Back  to  the  Farm?  Cr.,  19:522-4. 
Feb.,  ’ll. 

Will  Commission  Government  Succeed 
in  Large  Cities?  R.  S.  Childs.  Am. 
C.,  4:79-82.  Feb.,  ’ll. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening 

Balance  in  the  Flower  Gardens,  Mrs. 
F.  King.  Illust.  G.  M.,  13:164-5. 
April,  ’ll. 

Salem’s  Garden  Contest,  Miriam  A. 
Tighe.  Illust.  Am.  C.,  4:109-11. 

March,  ’ll. 

School  Gardens,  Henrietta  W.  Liver- 
more. Illust.  Am.  C.,  4:111-14. 

March,  ’ll. 

Successful  American  Gardens,  W.  Mil- 
ler. Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  17.  April,  May, 
Oct,.  ’10;  Jan.,  March,  ’ll. 

Unique  Ways  of  Using  Turf  in  the 


Gardens,  B.  C.  Maercklein.  Illust. 
C.  L.  A.,  19:361-2.  March  1,  ’ll. 
Woman’s  Two-Year-Old  Hardy  Garden 
from  Seeds,  A.  Thomson.  Illust.  A. 

H.  G.,  8:83-5.  March,  ’ll. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 

Asphalt  Macadam  Roacjways,  Thos.  M. 

Roche.  G.  R.  M.,  12:112-3.  March, ’ll. 
Bitumens  and  Their  Essential  Constitu- 
ents for  Road  Construction  and  Main- 
tenance, P.  Hubbard.  G.  R.  M., 
12  :94-8.  March,  ’ll. 

Construction  and  Care  of  Earth  Roads, 
Geo.  W.  Cooley.  G.  R.  M.,  12 :90-3. 
March,  ’ll. 

Competitive  Designs  for  Ruedesheim 
Park  in  Berlin,  F.  Zahn.  Illust. 
(German.)  G.  K.,  13  :45-52.  March, ’ll. 
Description  of  Competitive  Designs  for 
Ruedesheim  Park  in  Berlin,  W.  Blum- 
berger.  Illust.  (German.)  M.  D.  G.. 
26:109-12.  Feb.  25,  Mch.  4,  Mch.  11, 
1911. 

"Meadow  Roads”  as  Constructed  in 
Southern  New  Jersey  Counties,  E.  D. 
Rightmire.  G.  R.  M.,  12:102-3. 

March,  ’ll. 

New  Successful  Experiments  in  Auto- 
mobile Road  Making,  L.  W.  Page. 
Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  19  sup.  276.  Feb. 

I,  ’ll. 

Ornamental  Concrete,  F.  A.  Morris. 
Illust.  Sci.  Am.,  104 :284.  March  18, 
11. 

The  Relation  Between  Modern  Traffic 
and  the  Alignment  and  Profile  in 
Highway  Design,  H.  B.  Drowne.  G. 
R.  M.,  12:115-6.  March,  ’ll. 

The  Problem  of  Waterproofing,  R.  C. 
Davison.  Illust.  Sci.  Am.,  104 :273. 
March  18,  ’ll. 

The  Use  of  Artificial  Dust  Layers. 
Illust.  G.  R.  M.,  12:85-90.  March,  ’ll. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  etc. 

Chief  Ornamental  Plants  of  Tropical 
Florida,  W.  Miller.  Illust.  C.  L.  A., 
19:408.  March  1,  ’ll. 

Cover  Crops;  Fertilizers  as  Well  as 
Preservers  of  Existing  Fertility,  H. 
B.  Fullerton.  Cr.,  19  :498-501.  Feb., ’ll. 
Cultivation  of  Plants  and  Shrubs,  Mrs. 
H.  Ferguson.  Am.  C.,  4 :128-31. 

March,  ’ll. 

City’s  Duty  to  Its  Trees,  Wm.  Solotar- 
off.  Illust.  Am.  C.,  4:131-4.  March, 
. ’11- 

Destruction  of  Weeds  by  Chemical 
Means,  H.  C.  Long.  Sci.  Am.,  71 :76-7 
93-4.  Feb.  4-11,  ’ll. 

Do  Ferns  Hybridize?  R.  C.  Benedict. 
Science,  New  York,  33:254-5.  Feb. 
17,  ’ll. 

Effects  of  Forestry  on  Climate,  F. 

Laensch.  Sci.  Am.,  71:94.  Feb.  11, ’ll. 
Forest  Fires  in  No.  America — A Ger- 
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NOTE  ANGLE  OF 
SIDE  PLATE  - CUTS 
UNDER  PROJECTIONS 
NO  HAND  SHEARS' 
NECESSARY 


ERE’S  a time-saver  for 
^ ^ gardeners.  It’s  the  latest 
addition  to  the  famous  “Penn- 
sylvania” line  of  Quality  Lawn 
Mowers. 

The  “PENNSYLVANIA”  Undercut 

'BaU-'Bearing  TRIMMER 


The  “Undercut”  is  the  only  trimmer  on  the  market  that 
cuts  close  up  and  under  slanting  surfaces,  and  projections 
of  all  kinds,  without  damaging  or  marking  them. 

It  does  the  work  that  can  now  only  be  done  by  shears. 

Write  for  catalog  describing  this  new  machine  and  the 
full  “Pennsylvania”  line  of  Hand  and  Horse  Lawn  Mowers. 

SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  P.  O.  Box  1599,  Philadelphia 
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ESTABLISHED  1890 
Devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Public  and  Private  Grounds 
Published  on  the  15th  of  the  Month  by 
R.  J.  IIAIGIIT 
324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
EDITORS 

John  W.  Weston  O.  H.  Sample 

Foreign,  $2.25 


Subscription,  $2.00  a Year. 


( Canada,  2.25 


Hardy  and  Tender  Water  Lilies, 
Nelumbiums,  Victorias,  etc. 

These  make  appropriate  decorations  for  parks,  cem- 
eteries, etc.  Our  list  is  the  most  complete  in  this  country. 
Write  for  our  “Water  Lily  Leaflet”  and  see  prices  in  our 
QUARTERLY  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  give  information  and  practical  advice  to 
superintendents  who  desire  to  use  this  class  of  plants. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 


man  View.  Illust.  Review  of  Re- 
views, New  York,  43:363-4.  March, 
’ll. 

Fertilizers  for  Florists.  F.  R.,  27 :20. 
March  23,  ’ll. 

Flower  Preservation.  Illust.  A.  H.  G., 
8:63-4.  Feb.,  ’ll. 

Gladiolus  Notes,  L.  Merton  Gage.  Illust. 

A.  F.  36:348.  March  18,  ’ll. 
Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating, 
J.  A.  Payne.  Illust.  F.  E.,  31.  March 
11-25,  ’ll. 

How  a Tree  Tells  Its  Age.  Illust.  C. 

L.  A.,  19:332.  Feb.  15,  ’ll. 

Leaf  Markings  of  Plants,  J.  H.  Shaff- 
ner.  A.  B.,  17:5-10.  Feb.,  ’ll. 
Making  the  Greenhouse  Work  in  Sum- 
mer, H.  S.  Adams.  Illust.  C.  L.  A., 
19 :341-4.  March  1,  ’ll. 

Museum  of  Living  Trees,  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum. Illust.  World’s  Work, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  21:14147-58. 

March,  ’ll. 

New  Roses  Worth  Growing,  S.  W. 

Crowell.  F.R.,  27:14.  March  23,  ’ll. 
New  Regulations  Regarding  the  De- 
structive Insects  and  Pests  Act.  C.  F., 
6 :47.  March  24,  ’ll. 

Notes  on  Spring  and  Summer  Bedding 
Plants.  E.  F.  Collins.  Illust.  C.  F., 
6 :45.  March  24,  ’ll. 

Observations  on  the  Hardiness  of 
Plants  Cultivated  at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Gardens,  Geo.  V.  Nash.  G. 
C.  A.,  12:172-5.  March,  Tl. 
Perennials,  E.  O.  Orpet.  A.  F.,  36:400. 
March  25,  ’ll. 

Pruning  Shrubs  and  Roses,  P.  T. 

Barnes.  S.  L.,  12:246.  April,  ’ll. 
Preservation  of  Cut  Flowers,  V.  Duco- 
met.  F.  E.,  31:597-8.  March  25,  ’ll. 
Prizes  in  Plants,  G.  E.  Walsh.  World 
Today,  Chicago,  20:231-3.  Feb.,  ’ll. 
Ravages  of  the  Millipedes  on  Parlia- 
ment Hill,  Thos.  E.  Davis.  Illust. 
C.  F.,  6 :35.  March  10,  ’ll. 

Saving  Trees  by  the  Use  of  Cement, 

M.  L.  Davey.  Illust.  Sci.  Am.,  104: 
275.  March  18,  ’ll. 

Science  of  Growing  Roses,  W.  R.  Pier- 
son. F.  R.,  27 :45.  March  30,  ’ll. 


SID.  J . HARE 


S.  HERBERT  HARE 


HARE  & HARE 

Landscape  Architects 

604  CUMBEL  building 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


William  Stuppe  Company 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  NewYork,N.Y. 

Designing  and  Executing.  Long  experience 
and  ability  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 


The  One  Man 

making  a specialty  of 
fixing  over  old  time 
graveyards  into  mod- 
ern park  cemeteries. 

The  One  Man 

who  can  aid  you  in 
an  education  of  the 
lot  owners  to  better 
conditions  is 

HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED 

Landscape  Architect 
1715  Railway  Exchange,  CHICAGO 


CEMmRY  “fS'rS 

RECORDS  Cemetery, 


Weeds  are  often 
undesirable  in  ponds, 
streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.  Please  notice  the 
simple  and  effective 
operation  of  the 
Submarine  Weed 
Cutting  Saw 
above.  The  weeds 
are  cut  at  the  roots 

and  floating  down  stream.  The  device  may  be  handled  in  lengths  to  a great  extent  from  the 
banks,  or  just  as  well  from  boats  on  larger  lakes.  In  use  by  many  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  high- 
recommended  here  and  abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circular,  references,  etc. 

ASCHER.T  BROS,  - Cedar  Lake,  - West  Bend.  Wis. 


Gold  Medal 
Belgium  1909 


Silver  Medals 
Austria  1909 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
1910 


Iron  and 
Wire  Fence 


FENCING  & GATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Catalog 
is  Free 


Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Co 

1195  E.  24th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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“Known  Wherever 
Graiss  is  Grown 


To  All  Our  Customers  and  Friends 

We  take  pleasure' inT calling  the  trade’s 
attention  to  the  greatest  achievement 
in  LAWN-MOWER  construction — our 

“GRAHAM”  ALL  STEEL 

Its  points  of  superiority  are:  made  entirely 
of  steel;  no  front  girth;  train  of  three 
gears  on  each  side;  removable  box  caps 

The  original  all-steel  mower — our  “STYLE  A ALL-STEEL,” 
has  been  on  the  market  many  years  and  has  earned  for  itself 
the  enviable  reputation  of  easy  running,  durability  and  less 
cost  for  repairs. 

SEND  FOR  1911  CATALOG  \AND  PRICES  H 


“GRAHAM” 
ALL  STEEL 

High  Grade 


STYLE  “A” 
ALL  STEEL 

High  Grade 


The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Company 

For  42  Years  Makers  of  High  Grade  Horse  and  Hand  Mowers 

j^^^^^^HlLADELPHIA^A^^^jj 
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Spraying  Machinery.  F.  G.,  22 :50-l. 
March,  ’ll. 

Spraying  Notes  for  Spring.  A.  F., 
36:300.  March  11,  ’ll. 

Seven  Acres  in  the  Suburbs,  J.  W. 
Thew.  lilust.  S.  L.,  12 :249.  April, 
’ll. 

Spraying  Calendar.  M.  H.,  39:102-3. 
March,  ’ll. 

Spraying  Mixtures,  Prof.  A.  G.  Rug- 
gles.  M.  H.,  39:104-5.  March,  ’ll. 
Some  German  Forests,  F.  A.  Waugh. 

must.  C G.,  76:201-2.  March  2,  ’ll. 
The  National  Flower  Show.  Illust.  F. 

R.,  27:25-37.  March  30,  ’ll. 

The  Yucca  and  The  Indian,  C.  F.  San- 
ders. A.  B.,  17:1-3.  Feb.,  ’ll. 

Three  New  Plants  for  the  People’s 
Gardens,  D.  Fairchild.  Illust.  S.  L., 
12:243.  April,  ’ll. 

The  Gladiolus,  H.  Youell.  Hort.,  13:420. 
March  25,  ’ll. 

Trees  for  City  Planting,  A.  T.  Hastings. 

G.  C.  A.,  12:194-5.  March,  ’ll. 

The  Technique  of  Crossing  and  Hy- 
bridizing. F.  E.,  31.  March  4-11,  ’ll. 
The  Best  Plants  for  Special  Purposes, 
W.  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M.,  13:156-7. 
April,  ’ll. 

Triumph  of  the  Climbing  Rose,  L.  Bar- 
ron. Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  19 :351-6. 

March  1,  ’ll. 

Vines  and  Plants  for  Shady  Places. 

F.  E.,  31:577.  March  25,  ’ll. 

Why  It  Is  Best  to  Plant  on  a Northern 
Slope.  Illust.  John  Craig.  S.  L., 

12:248.  April,  ’ll. 

Zoo  Nursery,  L.  Crozer.  Illust.  Col. 
lier’s.  New  York,  46  :20.  Feb.  11,  ’ll. 

REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED 

Twenty-third  annual  report  of  the 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  430,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Charter,  By-Laws,  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Oswego  Rural  Ceme- 
tery Association,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  illus- 
trated with  half-tone  views  of  the 
grounds. 

RIGHTS  OF  HEIRS  TO  CEME- 
TERY LOT 

{Concluded  from  page  526) 

ment  of  burial,  either  before  or  after 
the  death  of  their  mother  in  this  lot. 
Then,  does  the  fact  that  this  lot  was 
acquired  by  an  executor  of  Governor 
Brown,  conceding  that  it  was  purchased 
with  money  of  the  estate,  change  either 
the  title  or  devolution  of  this  property? 
We  think  not.  It  was  bought  for  the 
estate  of  Governor  Brown.  The  lot 
was  purchased  with  a view  to  the  inter- 
ment of  his  body  and  the  erection  of  a 


I!!«  WITTEN 

Autojiatic  Dump  Cart 

^Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

’ .4.  necessity  for  Farm- 
s.  Fruit  Growers, 
k L i V e r y 
“Stables, 
Cemeteries.  Golf 
'Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Con- 
tractors and  all  man- 
’'ufacturing  plants. 

Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg.  Co., 5 85 Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


We  are  headquarters  for 

Hardy  Roses  Rhododendrons 
Fancy  Evergreens 
Flowering  Shrubs 

Auction  sales  from  April  4 to  June  27 

Get  our  quotations  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

N.  F.  McCarthy  & co. 

Horticnkural  Auctioneers 
84  Hawley  St.,  : Boston,  Mass. 


Sugar  Maple  Seedlings 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


Viburnum  cassinoides,  White  Pine,  Hemlock,  2000  Pinus  pungens, 
2000  Pinus  divaricata,  and  others  in  surplus.  Write  for  Lists  and  Prices. 


Highlands  Nursery  (3800  ft.  HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Owner 

elevation  in  Carolina  Mts.)  „ , . . ni  osinsa 

and  Salem.  Nurseries.  Hardy  American  Plants  SALEM,  MASS. 


P JONES^ 

I'fe. 

ifc 

f Reservoir  Vases 

iWiWiA'fc 

t EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS 

FOR 

LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES 

ALSO 

Settees,  Chairs,  Bouquet  Holders, 
Bronze  Memorial  Tablets,  Ceme- 

tery  Signs,  Path,  Lot  Markers,  etc. 

Mannfactored  by 

THE  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 

71  and  73  Portland  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

“Ideal”  Lawnmower  Grinder 


1911  Model  now  ready.  Better 
than  ever  before.  Ball  Bear- 
ing Main  Shaft  and  Grinding 
Wheel.  Operated  by  hand  or 
power.  Nothing  like  it  on  the 
market.  Grinds  all  makes  of 
Mowers  perfectly  in  15  min- 
utes without  removing  reel- 
knife  or  ratchets.  New  Skate 
Sharpener  Attachment  for 
grinding  skates.  Will  more 
than  pay  for  itself  the  first 
season,  because  it  does  the 
work  so  much  quicker  and 
better.  Over  5000  in  use. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government 
and  N.  Y.  City  Parks 

Send  to-day  for  full  description 
and  price 

Heath  Foundry  & Mfg.  Co. 

Ptymoath,  Ohio 
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The  Bomgardner  Cemetery  Truck 


Send  for  more  complete  description  and  look  for  cut  of  our  disinterring  truck  in  next  num- 
ber of  PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co.  - < Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cut  No.  1 shows  THE  BOMGARDNER 
ELEVATOR  TRUCK  as  it  would  be  used  in 
lowering  a casket  from  the  Chapel  to  the 
Vault  and  can  be  reversed  and  the  casket  be 
raised  from  the  Vault  to  the  Chapel.  This 
same  elevator  is  so  arranged  that  one  man  can 
place  any  sized  casket  into  a crypt  or  shelf  in 
the  vault. 


Cut  No.  3 is  our  SPECIAL  CEMETERY 
TRUCK  for  general  use  about  a cemetery.  It 
is  made  light,  strong  and  sightly.  Will  hold 
up  any  weight  within  reason.  38-inch  wheels, 
3-inch  tires  and  is  supplied  with  rubber  tires 
. if  required.  Open  or  closed  platform.  Guar- 
anteed. 


Cut  No.  3 shows  the  casket  partially  raised. 
An  extra  set  of  webbing  is  used  to  suspend  the 
casket  while  the  pall  is  being  removed  and  the 
platform  is  raised  up  to  the  casket  and  then  by 
turning  the  small  crank  at  the  end  the  casket 
can  be  easily  moved  into  or  out  of  crypts  or 
shelves.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory. 
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monument  thereon,  and  as  a burial  place 
for  those  of  his  blood  who  came  after 
him.  That  his  widow  was  entitled  at 
her  death  to  have  her  body  repose  in 
that  lot  by  the  side  bf  her  husband  is 
unquestioned.  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  child  of  this  second  marriage,  as 
well  as  the  children  of  the  first  marriage 
of  Governor  Brown,  and  their  descend- 
ants, are  entitled  to  sepulture  in  it.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  the  defendants, 
who  were  the  stepchildren  of  Governor 
Brown,  can  any  more  claim  an  interest 
in  the  lot  on  account  of  inheritance  from 
their  mother  than  if  strangers  to  her, 
she  had  undertaken  in  her  lifetime  to 
convey  to  them  an  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty. While  it  is  true,  as  has  been 
stated,  that  under  the  will  of  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Brown  had  a one-sixth  inter- 
est in  his  estate,  yet  this  interest  could 
only  be  ascertained  upon  a proper  set- 
tlement of  the  estate.  In  this  settle- 
ment the  money  used  for  the  purchase 
of  the  lot,  if  in  fact  money  of  the  estate 
was  so  used,  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  she  would  be  credited  with 
her  proportionate  interest  in  that  money, 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
she  would  have  a right  in  the  lot. 

We  think  that  the  complainants  have 
a right  to  a decree  setting  aside  the  con- 
veyance of  the  Sanders  to  Marshall  and 
wife,  and  a perpetual  injunction  as 
against  the  latter.  A decree  will  be 
entered  in  accordance  with  this  opinion 
and  in  addition  to  what  has  been  indi- 
cated above,  it  shall  be  adjudged  that  J. 
E.  and  Narcisa  Sanders  have  no  title 
or  interest  in  the  property. 

The  cost  of  the  cause  will  be.  paid  by 
the  defendants. 

MAUSOLEUMS  IN  THE  LAND- 
SCAPE 

{Continued  from  page  523) 

the  roof  down  to  the  lawn  and  join 
the  whole  mass  into  a close,  harmo- 
nious picture. 

As  object  lessons  in  framing  mau- 
soleums into  the  landscape,  the  pic- 
tures shown  here  are  worth  careful 
and  detailed  study. 


SQUIETS  WEED  KILLER 

Absolutely  the  most  effectual 
made.  The  most  enduring  in  it’s 
effects.  Has  the  greatest  cover- 
ing capacity  of  any.  Most  econom- 
ical of  any  to  use.  Largest  sale  of 
any  in  the  world.  Avoid  substi- 
tutes. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  Harrison  Mfg.  Co. 

Rahway,  - New  Jersey 


GRASS  SEEDS 

for  Cemetery  use. 

Dreer’s  special  grass  mixtures 
are  best  for  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
etc.  Choicest  seeds,  thoroughly 
cleaned,  entirely  dependable — 
producing  grass  of  rich  color  and 
hardy  growth.  Write  to  us  before 
buying,  this  spring. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Shrubs 

Roses  and  Plants 


are  known  and  planted  everywhere. 
Leaders  for  70  years.  Booklet  free. 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


53  “Best  Cannas  in  the  World” 
125,000  Shrubs 
50,000  Roses,  assorted 

Scad  for  price  liit. 

The  CONARD  & JONES  CO. , West  Grove, Pa. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


WROUGHT  IRON  SETTEES 
WIRE  RUBBISH  BASKETS 

Manufactured  by 

McLaren  brothers 

337  The  Arcade  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock  furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Sales  Office,  Masonic  Temple.  PORTSMOUTH.  OHIO  Quarries  and  Mills,  McDERMOTT,  OHIO 


'TirsidL&  W\ai*k — Red  Tog 

F'riait  and  Ornanental  Shrnlos, 
Roses,  BiJlfc>s  and 


Send  for  Descriptive  Priced  Catalog  FREE. 

600  Acres.  13  Greenhouses.  Established  1852. 

F»HOEINI>C  INURSERY  CO. 

\2,07  NORTH  m«IIN  STREET 
Bloomington,  111. 
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The  ^ ^Lewis’’  Patented  Hydrants  and  Street  Washers 


ADOPTED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 
SPECIFIED  BY  LEADING  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


Some  Points  of  Superiority 

Simple  in  construction,  positive  in  action. 

All  parts  interchangeable  and  can  be 
duplicated  at  any  time. 

Anti-freezing,  as  they  drain  dry  as  soon 
as  turned  off. 


Plunger  can  be  withdrawn  for  repairs,  as 
automatic  stop  valve  prevents  water 
from  flowing. 


Each  Hydrant  and  Street  Washer  tested 
under  pressure. 

These  goods  are  extra  heavy  and  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

THE  HAYDENVILLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Brass  Valves,  Hose  Pipes,  Couplings  and  Hose  Faucets 
ESTABLISHED  1845  HAYDENVILLE,  MASS.,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives 

FAIRMOUNTWEED  KILLER 

Original  Introducers  of  W led  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  of  cheap  Imitations 
No  Failures.  Fourteen  Years'  Experience 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean 


EXAMINE  THIS  A barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to  apply  to 
*T*  \ Df  17  OP  roadway,  covering  7500  SQ.  YDS.  of  surface  and  costing  LESS 

I K^yjD  i . than  2 cents  a gallon  to  put  on. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly 
TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  tn 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

ONLY  MAKERS 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  and  Fairmount  Avenue  - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fourteenth  Year  of  Successful  Weed  Killing 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Designers  and  Builders  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Gates  and  Fencing. 

Catalogue  No,  64  Parka  and  Cemeteries.  Lawn  Seats  and  VaseS.  No.  48-A  Residences  and  Churches. 
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CONTINENTAL  LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 

(Concluded  from  page  519) 

3.  The  use  of  many  herbaceous  flow- 
ering plants  in  sharply  defined  border 
plantations  surrounding  the  shrubbery 
plantings. 

4.  The  presence  of  very  formal  ave- 
nues of  trees  pruned  to  solid  perpen 
dicular  faces  of  foliage. 

The  entire  underlying  principle  ma> 
be  summed  up  as  design  plus  plantings 
as  an  accessory. 

Unlike  the  Italian  spirit  of  gardening, 
in  which  the  design  was  the  strong  un- 
derlying motive,  very  much  subdued  by 
plantings,  etc.,  the  motive  in  these 
French  gardens  is  design,  which  is  al- 
ways the  dominating  spirit.  In  the 
Italian  gardens  the  student  is  impressed 
with  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the 
design  to  the  specific  location  only  after 
careful  study,  and  he  is  not  impressed 
with  the  formality  seen  on  the  scale  of 
grandeur  illustrated  by  the  noted  gar- 
dens of  France. 

I would  not  have  you  feel  that  the 
gardens  of  these  countries  as  such  are 
the  only  features  worthy  of  study. 
Within  the  recent  past  the  various  cities 
have  established  beautiful  parks,  exten- 
sive boulevards,  public  squares  and 
playgrounds  to  the  careful  study  of 
which  much  time  might  well  be  de- 
voted. The  City  of  Paris  has  done 
more  than  any  other  city  on  the  con- 
tinent to  improve  and  plant  its  boule- 
vards and  parks.  Other  foreign  cities 
among  which  are  Reims,  Nancy,  and 
Orleans,  together  with  a great  num- 
ber of  the  important  cities  of  Italy, 
are  fostering  with  a great  deal  of  civic 
pride  the  growth  of  art  as  evidenced 
in  these  public  improvements.  The  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  these  parks, 
etc.,  are  not  of  a widely  varying  nature, 
except  as  influenced  by  the  different 
variations  of  climate,  etc.,  as  seen  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  and  in  south- 
ern Italy,  where  the  vegetation  used  is 
as  different  in  character  from  that  of 


The  Hoosier  Cement  Burial  Vault  Molds 


All  steel,  no  wood  to  shrink,  swell  and  warp, always 
ready,  without  rei'alrs  and  good  for  a lifetime.  Best 
cement  proposition  known,  500  per  cent  PROFIT. 
Telescopes  and  adjusts  for  making  twenty  sizes  of 
sinks,  bath-tubs,  tanks  and  vaults  with  circle  cor- 
ners, preventlngcracks.  CornersHtrongest  portion 
of  walls. 

Agents  Wanted.  For  particulars  address 

BALL  & BROOKSHIER,  Patentees  & M’f’rs,  Thorntown.  Ind. 


PARK  and  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

WHO  WANT 

to  make  their  grounds  more  attractive  and  enhance  the  value 
of  their  lots,  should  communicate  with  us  about  the  im- 
mense assortment  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants 
that  we  have  for  Park  and  Cemetery  decoration 
OUR  CATALOGS  FREE  ON  MENTION  OF  THIS  PAPER 

The  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY  ^ 

Nurserymen 

M ORRIS  VILLE  PENNSYLVANIA 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs^  Roses,  Peonies 


A heavy  Surplus  of  California  Privet:  Fine  lot  of  Strong  Well  Grown  Plants. 

We  have  a splendid  assortment  of  hardy  Stock  adapted  to  Cemetery  and 
Park  Planting. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  best  equipped  Nursery  Plants  in  the  United  States. 

MAPLES — Silver,  Hard  and  Norway — ELM — American  White. 

BIRCH— European  White  and  Cut  Leaved — POPLARS — Carolina  and  Norway. 
SYCAMORE — American. 

Submit  us  your  list  of  wants,  for  we  are  always  pleased  to  quote  prices. 

Catalog  and  price  list  sent  on  application. 

MOUNT  ARBOR  NURSERIES 

Established  1875  E.  S.  WELCH,  Proprietor.  SHENANDOAH,  lA.,  HO  Center  St. 


Wa  nted  — Agents 


We  want  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Sextons  who  are  interested  to  write  us  for 
our  proposition  for  selling  monuments. 

We  have  the  best  proposition  ever  offered. 

Have  more  agents  than  any  other  firm. 
Supply  all  kinds  of  monumental  work. 


MOORE  MONUMENT  CO. 

Park  Avenue,  Sterling,  III. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  FENCES  for  all  purposes. 


RUSTPROOF  FLOWER  BED  GUARDS,  TRELLISES  and  TREE  GUARDS. 
PARK  and  CEMETERY  work  a specialty. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  At 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


are  usingour  method  for  keeping  their  Records 

of  Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive Circulars  sfent  on  request. 

J^jJAIGHTJubllsher^Z^Jearbon^l^^HlCAGO 
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NIAGARA 

GAS 

SPRAYER 


THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS 
BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 


December  7.  1910 


Mr.  Theo.  Dosch,  Mgr. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co., 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:- 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  6,  I wish  to  advise  you  that  all  the  goods  which  you  furpAshed  this 
department  during  the  past  year  have  been  satisfactory,  and  we  hope  to  give  you  further  orders  during  the 
coming  year.  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  J.  ZARTMAN, 

The  above  commission  have  lo  Niagara  Sprayers.  Superintendent 


The  Most  Modern 
Park  and  Shade 
Tree  Sprayer  on  the 

Market 

NO  PUMP  THEREFORE  NO  PUMPING 

Used  by  the  largest  Park  Departments  in 
the  United  States.  We  manufacture  several 
sti  les  of  sprayers,  including  gasoline  power 
sprayers,  compressed  air  (both  stationary  and 
portable),  Niagara  Gas  sprayers,  extra  fine 
quality  of  nozzles,  hose  spray  rods  and  all  kinds 
of  fittings.  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and  Sulphur 
Solution,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Bordeaux  Arsen- 
ate and  Surphur. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 
Read  the  following  letters 
from  two  of  the  most  successful 
users  in  the  Park  spraying 
business. 

SHADE  TREE  COMMISSION 

Of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Dec.  8,  1910 

The  Niagara  Sprayer  Co., 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:^ 

In  replying  to  yours  of  the  6th  inst., 
1 can  say  that  in  my  opinion  your 
spraying  outfit  is  the  only  suitable  one 
for  city  spraying  with  Arsenate  of 
Lead.  Your  outfits  have  always  given 
perfect  satisfaction  and  it  is  a pleasure 
for  me  to  testify  to  your  business 
methods  and  your  attention  to  all  ques~ 
tions  asked. 

I willbe  in  the  market  for  one  or  two 
machines  this  year  and  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  quotations  or  talk  with  your 
representatives.  Very  truly  yours, 
THE  SHADE  TREE  COMMISSION 
A.  T.  HASTING,  JR., 

City  Forester  and  Secretary. 
The  above  commission  have  3 of 
the  Niagara  Qas  Sprayers. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 


NEFF’S  20th  CENTURY 

Red  Canna  best  in  the 
World.  Good,  big,  plump 
roots,  $10.  per  100:  25  at  100 
rate. 

Pennsylvania.  Immense 
roots.  $5.  per  100;  50  at  100 
rate. 

We  grow  only  these  two 
kinds.  They  are  grand. 

Cash. 

Neff  National  Floral  Co. 

Bellevue,  Pa. 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 

••••••••••••« 


Tor  Cemeteries 
and  Parks 

The  Best  Made 


The  Reservoir  supplies  the  plants  with  mois- 
ture by  capillary  attraction. 

Not  necessary  to  water  plants  oftener  than 
once  in  ten  days. 

We  make  nearly  100  styles  ranging  in  price 
from  $6.00  to  $100.00  each. 

None  better  made.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Walbridg^e  tSL  Company, 

The  Original  Patentees  and  Makers 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Northern  Europe  as  is  our  own  North 
different  from  the  South.  The  time  of 
distinctive  types  of  gardens  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe  is  passing  into 
history,  and  a more  universal  Continen- 
tal art  is  replacing  the  old  and  widely 
differentiated  influences.  The  progressive 
exponents  of  the  landscape  gardening 
art  upon  the  continent  are  making  their 
imprints  on  the  gardening  work  over 
that  entire  country,  and  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  that  in  time  to  come  there 
will  exist  no  modern  Italian,  German, 
or  French  school  distinct  in  itself,  only 
in  so  far  as  the  topographical  and  cli- 
matic requirements  of  the  various  coun- 
tries must  demand  a type  of  design  and 
vegetation  solely  adapted  to  the  various 
sections  of  country. 

The  period  is  fast  passing,  when  as 
formerly,  we  needed  to  look  to  continen- 
tal work  for  our  inspirations.  The  pro- 
fession upon  the  American  continent, 
through  its  growing  standards,  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  to  the  point  where  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  country  and  its 
problems  we  shall  have  a t3'pe  of  land- 
scape gardening  as  distinctly  American 
as  has  been  the  foregoing  European.  It 
is  destined  to  be  one  from  the  study  of 
which  the  student  of  the  art  will  only 
be  enticed  as  a matter  of  pure  curiosity 
into  these  foreign  fields.  The  age  and 
attending  sentiment  still  surrounding  the ' 
continental  masterpieces  is  something 
which  with  intelligent  preservation,  will 
undoubtedly  always  fill  the  lover  of  the 
garden  art  with  an  admiration  and  ap- 
preciation which  no  sentiment  associated 
with  the  .American  gardens  can  supply. 


ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 


American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 

President,  Wm.  J.  Zartman,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Supt. 
of  Parks,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

President,  W.  C Grassau,  Supt.  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
111. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects. 

President,  Chas.  N.  Lowrie,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

SHRUBS,  VINES  and  HARDY 
FLOWERS  for  PARKS  CEMETERIES 
and  PRIVATE  ESTATES 

DANIEL  A.  CLARKE 

RED  OAK  NURSERIES 

FISKEVILLE,  IR.  I. 


MY  CATALOG  is  YOURS  for  the  ASKING 


CREMATION  BY  ELECTRICITY 

Electrical  furnaces  installed  in  any  crematory  or  Undertaking  Parlors.  AH  “objectionable 
features  eliminated.  CLEAN — SANITARY— ECONOMICAL.  Write  for  particulars. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  CREMATORY  COMPANY, 

359-60  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fine  Metal  Signs  of  Every  Description 

All  sizes  Black  and  Galvanized  Pipe  and  Fittings  carried  in  stock.  Iron  and 
Let  □.  know  year  wad.  Steel  Fences,  Benches  and  Waste  Paper  Cans 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  314  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks. 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS. 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PARK.  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COXXA 

GRAVE  and  lot  markers 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler,  Ravenna,  Ohio.) 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 


MARKS  FOR 
NUMBERING 
GRACES.  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BERGER  MFG.  CO. 

STA.  A..  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CATALOG 

ON 

REQUEST 
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Indestructible  Bench 

Cast  Iron 


This  is  one  section  of  the  bench. 

Photo  above  illustrates  it  in  use.  Our 
circular  shows  and  tells  all  about  it 
^ ^ from  A to  Z.  It’s  the  bench  of  benches. 

Lord  & Burnham  Co. 

IRVINGTON,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

St.  James  Bldg.  Tremont  Bldg.  Heed  Bldg.  The  Rookery 


Waukegan  Nurseries 

We  make  a specialty  of  growingf 

Hardy  and  Rare  Evergreen  and 
Ornamental  Trees 

for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds. 


Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc.  We  have  the  largest  stock  of 
Colorado  Evergreens  in  Cultivation. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

R.  Douglas’  Sons,  Waukegan,  111. 


Crematory  and  Chapel 


A Modern  Crematory 

as  designed  and  built  by  us  can 
be  operated  economically,  expe- 
ditiously, and  with  entire  ab- 
sence of  smoke.  The  building 
need  have  no  features  architec- 
turally objectionable.  We  design, 
build,  and  equip  crematories. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Jarvis  Engineering  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 


DON’T  READ  THIS 


if  you  are  a “dyed-in-the- 
wool”  sticker  for  a few 
of  the  “old  time”  vari- 
ties  grown  near  you.  But  if  you  require  the  best  the  WORLD’S 
MARKETS  afford  it  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  us. 

DIRECT  IMPORTATIONS  ALLY^SELECTED  '^ofleading  Euro- 


pean and  other  foreign  specialists ; 
duced  by  America’s  experts. 


And  domestic  stock  as  pro- 


HARDY  HYBRID  RHODODENDRONS,  ^reeris,®Ha7dy 

Perennials,  Deciduous  Trees,  XX  Shrubbery,  Bay  Trees  and  other 
formal  specimens.  In  short  “EVERYTHING  WORTH  PLANTING”  in 
Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Country  Estates. 


RHODODENDRON  MAXIMUM  and  Kalmia  Latifolia  in  car  lots  at  special 
prices.  DON’T  WAIT  until  the  SPRING  RUSH  is  on,  but  let  us  make 
reservations  of  your  requirements  NOW.  Send  for  Catalog. 

F.  W.  Kelsey  Nursery  Co. 

150  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


A Simple  System  of  Keeping  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments, 
Lot  owners.  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 


Spbcimbn  Pages  Sent  on  application 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Av., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 
President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 
American  Civic  Association. 
President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

10  cents  a line  each  insertion : b words  to  a 
line:  minimum  Price  50  cents.  Copy  must 
reach,  us  by  the  8th  of  the  month. 


Hardy  Stock 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 
Trees  and  Plants 
Particularly  adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  planting 
EVERGREENS  & RHODODENDRONS 
transplanted  specimens,  with  balls 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list 
The  Bay  State  Nurseries,  North  Abington,  Mass 


VINCAS 

Vinca  minor,  a hardy  evergreen  trail- 
ing vine,  green  leaves,  blue  flowers,  use- 
ful for  planting  under  trees,  for  binding 
banks  to  prevent  washing,  for  covering 
graves,  etc.  Strong  transplanted  plants, 
$3.00  per  100;  $25.00  per  1,000. 

Vinca  minor  variegata  aurea,  similar  to 
above,  only  the  green  leaves  are  broadly 
banded  with  golden  yellow.  Transplanted 
plants,  $1.00  per  doz. ; $5.00  per  100. 

E.  Y.  Teas  & Son,  Centerville  Ind. 


PANSIES 

Fall  transplanted,  in  bud  and  bloom, 
bushy  plants.  Masterpiece,  Bugnot,  Odier, 
Gassier,  Trimardeau,  King  of  Blacks,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Emperor  Williams,  $1.00 
per  100;  $10.00  per  1,000.  From  seed  bed. 
$4.00  per  1,000.  Cash. 

Brown  Bros.,  Carlinville,  111. 


riAui  lAc;  20  kinds  (my  selection). 

UAm-iMs.  other  bargains.  The  best  at 

fair  and  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton.  Mass. 


VINCA  MINOR  (MYRTLE). 

Fine  for  cemeteries  and  parks.  $25.00 
and  $40.00  per  1,000.  Sample  free.  S.  J. 
Galloway,  Eaton,  O. 


I WANTED I 

Wanted — Position  as  superintendent  of 
a large  modern  cemetery  or  park  sys- 
tem. A new  or  young  cemetery  is  pre- 
ferred. If  a park  system,  it  must  be  in 
a city  where  it  is  divorced  from  politics. 
Have  had  a broad,  thorough  training  in 
landscape  and  construction  work  and  an 
excellent  cemetery  experience.  Address 
L.  R.,  care  Park  and  (lemetery. 

A landscape  architect,  many  years  with 
a leading  eastern  cemetery,  theoretically 
and  practically  up  to  date;  much  experi- 
ence; hard  worker;  wants  position  as 
superintendent  or  assistant  in  cemetery  or 
park.  Apply  Box  4,  Park  and  Cemetery. 


WHITE 
AND  BLACK 

SWANS 

Peafowls,  Mandrake, 
Wood  Ducks,  White 
and  Pearl  Guinea  Fowl,  Pheasants,  etc. 
Squirrels  in  the  Fall. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Edw.  S.  Schmid 

Importer  and  exporter  of  fancy  poultry  etc. 

712  12th  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


THe  Finest  Evergreen  GROUND  COVERS 

Andromeda  floribunda  Galax  aphylla  Best  Plants  for  Rho- 

Leucothoe  catesbaei  Mitchella  repens  and  others  dodendron  Beds 

CATALOGS 

HIGHLANDS  NURSERIES  HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Owner 

(3800  ft.  elevation  in  Carolina  Mts.)  Hardy  American  Plants 

and  SALEM  NURSERIES  SALEM,  MASS. 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

Ornamental  T rees  and  Shrubbery 

W rite  for  prices  on  what  you  require. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES,  Union  Co.  Nurseries,  ELIZABETH,  N.  j. 


is  the  most  rapid  and  accurate 

TURF  EDGER 

The  steel  disc  revolves  or  may 
be  held  stationary  as  desired. 

The  No.  94 
WEED  DIGGER 

is  in  use  all  over  the  country. 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  them,  send  us  Two 
($2)  Dollars  arid  you 
will  get  them  both,  ex- 
press prepaid. 

GOODELL  COMPANY 

127  Main  St.  ::  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Makers  of  the  World  Famous 
Canoon  Seed  Sower 


Choice  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock 
and  Bedding  Plants 

Get  pur  special  prices  on  the  following: 


Salix  Americana  (American  Weeping  Willow)  7 8 ft.,  Morus  Pendula 

(Weeping  Mulberry)  3 year  heads,  Ulmus  Montana  Pendula  (Camper- 
down  Weeping  Elm)  12  ft.  stem,  3 year  heads. 


German  Iris  Asst. 
Japan  Iris 
Yucca  Filamentosa 
Rhodendrons 


English  Ivy 
Cobea  Scandens 
Alternanthera 
Salvias 


Cannas 
Grave  Myrtle 
Ageratum 
Coleus 


The  Geo.  Wittbold  Co.’s 


Edgebrook  Greenhouses 
and  Nurseries 


EDGEBROOK, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Herbicide  will  keep  your  drives  like  this. 


itUCDDIPinE’’  The  Old  Reliable 

nCnDIUlUC  Weed  Exterminator 

Trade  Mark 

For  permanently  killing  grass  and  weeds  on  roadways, 
paths  and  stone  gutters.  One  application  does  the  work 
thoroughly  and  effectively. 

One  gallon  of  ^'Herbicide”  is  sufficiently  strong  to  make  fifty  or  even  more  gallons  of  effectual 
treating  liquid,  but  for  obtaining  the  most  lasting  results,  we  advise  it  to  be  used  one  in  forty. 

5 Gallons  $5.50  10  Gallons  $10.00  48  Gallons  $35.00 

F.O.B.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

READE  MFG.CO.  - Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Established  1883  Literature  Sent  on  Request. 


This  tandem  roller 
has  been  espe- 
cially designed 
for  rolling  T urf,  Paths, 
Parkways  and  Light 
Roadways  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  Work. 

There  are  today  a great 
number  of  Park  De- 
partments and  many 
cemeteries  using  our 
rollers  and  at  every 
point  they  have  given 
the  highest  of  satis- 
faction. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Double  Direct 
Drive  Tandem  Roller 


We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  catalogue  on 
request.  Write  to 


Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Co.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Eastern  Offices 

15  Court  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


P'CTA'DTTrC  ITT  TA'T  landscape 
JLO  ILLlLyj  1 , ARCHITECT 

The  story  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  late 
Charles  Eliot  is  in  effect  an  autobiography 
edited  by  his  father,  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard.  It  embraces  a large  and  care- 
fully selected  collection  of  Mr.  Eliot’s 
letters,  papers,  and  professional  work, 
and  furnishes  a mine  of  valuable  infor- 
mation on  all  forms  of  landscape  work  as 
well  as  an  intimate  biographical  study 
of  one  of  the  masters  of  landscape  art. 

770  pages,  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  plans.  Price S3. SO 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
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Concrete  Machinery  for  Cemetery,  Park  and  Mausoleum  Work  °eteMixe™28  advan- 
tages, adopted  by  Woodmere  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich.,  also  by  the  Park  and  Boulevard  Department  of  Toledo,  O., 
and  hundreds  of  other  places.  Our  line  leads— get  Catalog  No.  37  on  Ornamental  and  Drain  Tile  Molds,  Cement 
Blocks  and  Brick  Machines,  Tools,  Mixers,  Florists’  Tables,  etc.,  in  fact  everything  in  labor  and  money-saving 

concrete  machinery. 


Address 


Cement 

Machinery 

Company 

Jackson,  Mich. 


Get  No.  37  Catalog, 
Free. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest'and  best  decoration 
for  a grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  O. 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Sfiecimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
de.xes  of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

B.  J.  HAIGHT,  321  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Have  you  adopted 
our  grave  linings 
yet? 

If  not  you  should  not 
lose  another  day  in  doing 
so.  The  days  of  the  un- 
lined grave  are  numbered, 
and  since  our  linings  are 
made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  lining  graves  and 
are  so  easily  adjusted  and 
fill  all  requirements  so  sat- 
isfactorily it  can  but  follow 
that  they  will  soon  be  used 
by  all  undertakers  who  want 
to  do  credit  to  their  calling. 
Putting  a fine  casket  into 
an  unlined  grave  is  like  put- 
ting parlor  furniture  into 
the  barn. 

Write  for  particu- 
lars and  price  list  to 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 

Globe  Casket  Co. 

London,  Ont.,  Canada 


"OLD  RELIABLE.”  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quicklyadjusted 
and  makes  fine  appearance.  Always  ready.  There's  none  just 
like  it.  Weight  75  lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral  car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

This  is  a grave 
proposition 


LISTEN! 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbinif  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 

4-8  jold  in  Cily  of  "Detroit — o-Oer  37 5 jold  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car. 

Folding  Device  Works  Ovid,  Mich. 
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MAYWOOD  NURSERY  CO. 

MAYWOOD,  ILL. 

OfFers  to  the  trade  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of  ornamentals 
to  be  found  in  the  west.  100  acres  devoted  to  the  growing  of 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines, 

Roses,  Peonies  and  Perennials 

Quality  is  Our  Specialty.  Send  Us  Your  List  of  Wants  for  Quotations 


T Otum  made  just  as  smooth  and  velvety,  of  as 

A Hill.  W 11  HI  J.  HU15  ^^J|[  even  growth,  free  from  tufts  and  weeds  as  the 

one  you  have  always  admired,  if  you  will  use  a 


DUNHAM  ROLLER 

Patented. 

Our  book  entitled  “ The  Proper  Care  of  Lawns”  tells  all  about  lawn 
making  and  keeping.  Explains  some  of  the  little  known  uses  of  a Lawn 
Roller  and  tells  why  the  patented  features  of  the  Dunham,  the  Roller 
Bearings  and  Sectional  Construction  make  it  by  far  the  best,  most 
economical  and  easiest  to  operate. 

FREE  ON  REQUEST  Thc  DunhaiTi  Company  write  today 

Larcest  Manufacturers  In  the  world  of  Land  Rollers,  412-430  First  Avenue, 

Soil  Pulverizers  and  PacLers  for  all  purposes.  Berea,  Ohio. 


LAWN,  GOLF 
GROUND  AND 
ROAD  ROLLERS 

ALL 

WEIGHTS 

FROM  115  TO 
12000  POUNDS. 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 


SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


Write  for  Catalog 

S.  P,  Townsend  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


This  Lever  Raises 

All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 


the  Knives. 


f^lanting:  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eitherVLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


A I H T P for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 
X I nit  for  Vaults  of  All  Kinds. 
V L ■■  I Im  for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  baKSI: 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  V aults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

QUARRIES,  MILLS  AND  OFFICES,  McDERMOTT,  O. 
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THE  VULCAN  COMPANY  ::  Detroit  - Michigan 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 


ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES  AND  FENCES 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  EROM  PARTIES  DESIRING  DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES 

ON  GATES  AND  FENCING 

Highest  Grade  Work  Modern  Designs 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 
All  Types  All  Sizes 


^Success  of  Demin^  Power  Sprayers 
on  Public  and  Private  Grounds 

The  sprayers  used  on  low-growing  fruit  trees  are  often  not  suitable  for  tall  trees 
^ there  is,  therefore,  a great  demand  for  a more  powerful  and  efficient  machine,  and 
^ hence  the  favor  with  which  Deming  Power  Sprayers  have  been  received 

Made  of  best  material,  substantial  and  durable;  engine  and  pump  are 
mounted  rigidly  together,  preventing  lost  motion  and  permitting  higher 
pressure.  They  have  large  air-chambers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars,  including  blue- 
prints, specifications  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps  for 
all  uses — distributing  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

The  Deming  Company,  830  Depot  St..  Salem,  Ohio 


RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 

? and  LAWN 

f SETTEES 

Manufactured 

by 

Me  Donald 

M 

Brothers 

JIIV 

108-114 

Liberty  Street 

COLUMBUS 

OHIO 

III 

Send  for 

-.11 

Catalogue 

PARKS  CEMETERIES 


All  highest  grade. 

Catalogue  mailed  on  application 

J.  M.  Thorburn  Co. 

33  Barclay  St.,  New  York  


CLEAN  UP  TIME  IS  HERE 


NEW  30-INCH  WHEEL  CART 


A good  job  requires  good  equip- 
ment— a good  cart  or  two. 

WE  MAKE  ’EM 

Also  waste  baskets  and  cans, 
wheelbarrows  and  trash  containers 
of  various  sorts. 

Have  you  our  catalog? 


The  Steel  Basket  Co. 

711  So.  Srd  Street 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  - IOWA 
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WATERLILIES 

My  collection  embraces  species 
and  varieties  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe. 

Tropical  Lilies  from  India,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia and  South' America  — others  from 
Europe.  Hybrids  of  my  own  raising  and 
others  from  France.  Also  Nelumbiums 
(Egyptian  and  Japanese  Lotus)  and  other 
aquatic  plants. 

Selections  for  all  purposes  and  sections  of 
the  United  States.  Estimates  and  cata- 
logues on  application. 

WM.  TRICKER 

Water-Lily  Specialist  ARLINGTON,  N.  J. 


Beautifies 
Cemeteries 
and  Parks 

The  Wizard  Lawn  Producer 

Soil  and  Moisture 
All  That’s  Needed 

A mixture  of  selecteii 
grass  seed  and  animal 
manure,  dried,  purified 
and  in  highly  concentrat- 
ed form.  All  foreign 
matter  absolutely  elimi- 
nated; mixing  is  done  by 
machinery;  the  propor- 
tions exact  and  based  on 
the  experience  of  expert 
horticulturists.  Affords 

the  positive  means  by  which 
anyone,  anywhere,  can  have 
green  grass  and  a rugged  turf. 
Cheaper,  goes  further  than  other 
seeds. 

Ideal  for  Public  Grounds 

because  cheaper,  more  efficient 
and  more  easily  sown  than  any 
other  grass  seed. 

Five-pound  box  prepaid  east  of 
the  Missouri  River  on  receipt  of 
$1.00;  west  of  the  river,  prepaid  for 
$1.25.  Special  price  on  quantity 
lots.  Write  for  our  free  booklet, 
“How  to  make  a Lawn.” 

THE  KALAKA  COMPANY 

829  Exchange  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


“ParK.  and  Cemetery  The  best  Medium 
■ I for  keeping  before 

Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents. 


THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER’S  LIBRARY 


SHADE-TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the  Art  of  Street  Decora- 
tion; Their  Diseases  and  Remedies;  Their  Municipal  Control  and  Super- 
vision. By  William  Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  + 387  pages.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  original 
photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full  pages  and  35  figures  in 
the  text,  comprising  339  half-tones  and  33  line  illustrations.  Postage  20c. 

Contents;  Trees  in  the  Life  of  a City;  Selection  of  Trees  for  Street  Use;  Species  for 
Street  Planting;  Studies  Preliminary  to  Planting;  The  Planting  of  Street  Trees;  The  Care 
of  Street  Trees;  In.iuries  to  Shade  Trees  and  How  to  Protect  Them;  Injurious  Insects, 
Fungous  and  Other  Diseases;  Insecticides;  Fungicides  and  Spraying;  The  Repair  and  Re- 
placing of  Trees;  Who  Shall  Plant  and  Care  for  Trees;  A Department  of  Municipal  Arbori- 
culture; Legislation. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING— HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GARDEN. 

By  Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener.  Edited,  Revised  and  Adapted  to 
North  America  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

12mo,  xxii  -f  292  pages.  30  full-page,  half-tone  plates  and  79  figures.  Cloth, 
$1.50  net.  Postage  11c. 

Contents:  The  Choice  of  a Place;  What  to  Avoid;  General  Principles;  The  Several’ 

Styles;  Practical  Considerations;  Particular  Objects;  Special  Features;  'Various  Accessories; 
and  Practical  Directions. 


THE  CARE  OF  TREES  IN  LAWN,  STREET  AND  PARK. 

By  B.  E.  Fernow,  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  12mo. 
-|-  392  pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $3.  Postage  15c. 

Contents;  Characteristics,  Structure  and  Life  of  Trees;  Disease  and  Death  of  Trees: 
Diagnosing  Diseases;  Control  of  Physiological  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  Mechanical  In- 
juries; General  Care  of  Trees;  Control  of  Parasites;  Care  in  Planting  Trees;  Esthetic  For- 
estry or  Woodland  Park  Management;  Care  in  the  Choice  of  Plant  Material;  Lists  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  Shade  and  Ornamental  Planting. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  STUDIES. 

By  Samuel  Parsons.  Cloth,  8vo.  106  pages,  32  plates,  including  13  plans  of 
parks,  playgrounds,  schoolgrounds,  etc.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  20c. 

Contents:  Dawns;  Rehabilitation  and  Completion  of  Central  Park;  A Hillside  Park: 

A Seaside  Park;  Designs  for  New  York  City  Playgrounds;  Landscape  Treatment  of  Lakes 
and  Ponds;  Park  Treatment  of  Cemeteries;  Homestead  Parks;  A Park  for  the  National 
Capital;  A Mountain  Road  on  the  Hudson;  An  Autumnal  Hillside;  The  Colonial  Garden;  Two 
Country  Places;  A Japanese  Tea  Garden;  The  Sage  Sag  Harbor  Home;  Pierson  High  School: 
An  Island  Home;  Evergreens;  Rhododendrons;  Mrs.  Russell  Sage's  Mile  of  Rhododendrons’ 
in  Central  Park,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  SUBURBAN  HOME  GROUNDS. 

By  Herbert  J.  Kellaway,  8vo,  xii  -t-  112  pages,  including  38  half-tone  plates 
and  15  plans  and  maps.  Cloth,  $3. 

Contents:  How  to  Begin  a Suburban  Home;  Planning  Before  Beginning;  Choosing  the 
HomeSite;  The  Treatment  of  Difficult  Situations;  Practical  Utilities  and  Art  Combined; 
Ownership;  The  Survey;  The  Preliminary  Plan  and  the  Grading  Plan;  A Good  Design  Needs 
Good  Construction;  Architectural  Adornments  on  the  Grounds;  How  to  Make  a Lawn;  What 
to  Plant  and  How  to  Make  the  Planting  Plan;  How  and  When  to  Plant;  How  to  Know  the 
Plants  to  Use;  The  Sphere  of  the  Landscape  Architect;  The  Value  of  Good  Design. 


A MANUAL  OF  GARDENING. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University 
A Practical  Guide  to  the  Making  of  Home  Grounds  and  the  Growing  of 
Flowers,  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  Home  Use.  13mo.  16  -f  539  pages. 
Cloth,  $3.  15  full  page  plates  and  317  sn'ialler  illustrations.  By  mail  $2.19. 

Contents:  The  Point  of  View;  The  General  Plan  or  Theory  of  the  Place;  Execution  of 
Some  of  the  Landscape  Features;  The  Handling  of  tht  Land;  The  Handling  of  the  Plants; 
Protecting  Plants  from  Things  that  Prey  on  Them;  The  Growing  of  the  Ornamental  Plants; 
Classes  of  Plants  and  Lists;  Instructions  on  Particular  Kinds  of  Ornamental  Plants;  The^ 
Growing  of  Fruit;  The  Growing  of  the  Vegetable  Plants;  Seasonable  Reminders  for  North" 
and  South. 
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Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  ffreenduck,9  feet  by  16  feet. 


No.  1178 


Durfee  Grave  Linintf  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Road  Rolling  Revolutionized 

1.  No  Smoke  and  Sparks 

2.  No  Ashes  and  Clinker 

3.  No  Coal  Lying  About 

4.  No  Teaming  of  Coal  and  Water 

5.  No  damage  to  Trees 

6.  No  Soot  on  Marble  Structures 

7.  No  Boiler  Risks  and  Repairs 

8.  No  Time  Lost  Raising  Steam 

9.  No  Washing  of  Boilers 

The  American  Motor 
Road  Roller 

offers  road  authorities  all  the.  above  advantages  and  many  conveniences  in  operation, 
efficiency  and  economy. 

IT  USES  GASOLENE  OR  KEROSENE  FOR  FUEL 

This  is  the  only  three-wheeled  roller  offering  the  following  well  assorted  range  of  sizes : 

7-ton,  8-ton,  10-ton,  12-ton,  15-ton 

THE  AUSTIN- WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd.,  CHICAGO 
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WHITE  DOGWOOD  IN  BLOOM,  WOODLAWN  CEMETERY,  NEW  YORK.  See  page  645. 
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W.  «fe  T.  SmiTH  COmPANV 

GEINE\/A.,  IN  E \A/  YORK 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

,,,, . JN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Early  Spring  Planting. 
PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX  - Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties ; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


SF*ECiyVVEIN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


Beckert’s  Garden,  Flower  and  Lawn  Seeds 

Beckert’s  Evergreen  Lawn  Seed 

Measured  Bus.  of  24  lbs.,  $3.00  per  Bus.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  C.  BECKERT,  SEEDSMAN,  103  FEDERAL  ST.,  N.  S.,  PITTSBURG. 


LAWN  GRASS 
IN  BULK 
AND 

PACKAGES 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BLUE  GRASS 
RED  TOP 
WHITE  CLOVER, 
etc.,  etc. 

FOR  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 


The  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.  Chicago 


This  tandem  roller 
has  been  espe- 
cially designed 
for  rolling  T urf , Paths, 
Parkways  and  Light 
Roadways  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  Work, 

There  are  today  a great 
number  of  Park  De- 
partments and  many 
cemeteries  using  our 
rollers  and  at  every 
point  they  have  given 
the  highest  of  satis- 
faction. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Double  Direct 
Drive  Tandem  Roller 


We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  catalogue  on 
request.  Write  to 


Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Co.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Eastern  Offices 

15  Court  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


PARK  AND  C EM  ETER  F. 


in 


Its  Trees  Constitute 
the  Chief  Beauty  of 

a Park  or  Cemetery 


Let  the  E 

)avey  T 

ree 

Experts 

Help  You  by 

Saving  the  Trees  Under 

Your  Care 


Work  of  the  Davey  Tree  Experts  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Without  trees,  there  can  be  no  real  beauty 
in  a park  or  cemetery.  Artistic  drives, 
splendid  flower  beds,  luxuriant  grrass,  stately 
monuments  and  columns, — all  look  barren 
and  forbidding  without  trees.  The  towering 
forms  of  trees  make  wild  places  beautiful, 
and  those  same  trees,  surrounded  bv  the 
artificial  beauties  of  landscape,  constitute  an 
unequaled  charm.  Fine  trees  are  beautiful 
with  or  without  the  landscape  creations  of 
man.  But  there  can  be  no  real  beaut.v  in 
the  landscape  without  the  trees. 

Do  you  think  these  statements  are  trite,  needless  repetition 
of  commonly  accepted  facts?  Do  you  say  that  everybody 
knows  it,  that  nobody  needs  to  be  told?  Then  why,  pray  you, 
are  your  trees  neglected  ? If  everybody  knows  that  trees  are 
of  greatest  value  and  are  the  very  first  and  foremost  asset  of 
a park  or  cemetery,  why  are  they  the  last  things  to  receive 
attention?  Why  build  costly  drives  and  stately  monuments, 
why  create  all  this  artificial  beauty  around  the  wrecks  of 
trees?  A veritable  broadside  of  facts  are  available  to  prove 
that  the  trees  of  our  parks  and  cemeteries  are  falling  into 
decay  and  early  death  through  neglect  and  abuse. 

You  would  not  take  a hundred  dollars  apiece  for  your  trees 
— nay  a thousand  apiece  for  the  fine  ones!  Then  why  hesitate 
to  spend  ten  dollars  apiece  to  put  them  in  perfect  physical 
condition?  (It  might  cost  more  if  they  are  in  bad  shape  or 
it  might  cost  less  if  they  are  in  reasonably  good  condition.) 
Consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty  alone,  would  it  not 
pay?  Consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  civic  pride,  would 
it  not  pay?  Consider  it  as  a hard,  cold  business  proposition 
would  it  not  pay?  Weigh  this  thought  in  the  balance — which 
is  more  valuable,  a thousand  dollars  or  a hundred  perfect 
trees? 


Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Superintendent  William  F.  Landes,  Secretary 

THE  CROWN  HILL  CEMETERY 

Indianapolis.  Indiana,  February  16.  It'll 
The  Djvey  Tree  Expert  Co. .Kent  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — Your  methods  are  certainly  practical  and  based  on  correct  principles 
and  the  execution  of  the  work  was  thorough  and  conscientious.  While  it  is  yet  too  soon 
to  judge  of  the  actual  results  and  value  of  the  work  yet  we  have  every  confidence  that 
they  will  measure  up  to  expectations  and  show  that  the  money  spent  was  a wise  and 
profitable  investment.  Some  of  the  big  forest  trees  if  lost  could  not  be  replaced  at 
any  price. 

We  also  appreciate  the  courteous  and  straightforward  treatment  we  have  received 
both  from  your'ftice  and  from  your  men  on  the  work. 

Yours  very  truly.  (Signed)  Walter  H.  Wlieeler,  Superintendent 


The  beauty  which  is  created  and  main- 
tained by  that  splendid  body  of  practical 
men  who  superintend  our  parks  and  ceme- 
teries is  sufficient  proof  of  their  skill.  The 
keeping  of  the  grounds  and  the  transaction 
of  regular  business  is  great  enough  load  for 
them  to  carry — sometimes  too  great.  Even 
if  they  were  especially  trained  tree  surgeons 
(which  they  are  not),  they  have  no  time  to 
devote  to  the  trees.  If  anything  is  done  It 
is  rough  work  by  the  ordinary  unskilled 
labor  which  liappens  to  be  available.  The  correct  treatment 
of  trees  requires  both  a scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
tree-surgery;  it  requires  long  and  careful  training  and  the 
skill  which  comes  from  it;  it  requires  the  agility  of  youth 
for  climbing  and  the  almost  reckless  abandon  of  men  to  the 
dangers  of  working  high  in  the  air;  it  requires  special  tools 
and  equipment.  You  cannot  expect  a plumber  to  be  a 
painter,  a carpenter  to  be  a florist,  or  a physician  to  be  a 
dentist.  It  is  nothing  against  the  physician  that  he  is  not  a 
dentist,  nor  is  it  to  the  discredit  of  a florist  or  gardener  that 
he  is  not  tree-surgeon. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert.^  are  Tree-Surgeons  and  they  are 
nothing  else.  They  work  at  nothing  else  from  one  year’s 
end  to  another.  They  are  expert  because  John  Davey  taught 
them  the  principles  and  practices  of  tree-surgery  and  be- 
cause they  work  at  it  constantly.  The  responsible  men  in  the 
Davey  service  are  trained  in  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree- 
Surgery.  There  is  no  school  like  it  and  tree-surgery  cannot 
be  learned  elsewhere.  They  save  trees — actually  save  them 
and  bring  them  back  to  proper  physical  condition.  Wounded 
and  crippled  trees  need  the  Davey  experts.  The  cost  of  the 
Davey  service  is  not  forbidding.  It  is  the  quality  service. 

An  inspection  of  the  trees  under  your  charge  is  desirable. 
Let  a Davey  Tree-Surgeon  make  a careful  examination  of 
these  trees  and  tell  you  fully  and  frankly  what  conditions  he 
may  find  and  what  treatment  may  be  necessary.  When  a 
representative  is  in  your  locality  an  inspection  can  be  ar- 
ranged without  cost  to  you.  Write  at  once. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc. 

463  LEAVES  ST.,  KENT,  OHIO 

(Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree-Surgery.) 
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Illustration  of  White-leaved  Linden 


SHADE  TREES 


For  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Boulevards 

Trees  especially  grown  for  this  purpose. 
Straight  trunk,  good  heads  and  well  rooted. 

SHRUBS  AND  EVERGREENS 

Largest  Assortment.  All  Sizes.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Wholesale  Nurserymen 

DRESHER,  (Near  Philadelphia)  PENNA. 


INCREASE 

YOUR 

Perpetual  Care 
Deposits 


BY  USING  OUR 


Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 

In  use  in  Chicago’s  leading  Cemeteries 
Cannot  Rust  or  Corrode 


Write  for  Price  and  Circular 


The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co, 

119  N.  Canal  St. 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Herbicide  will  keep  your  drives  like  this. 


“HERBICIDE’^ 

Trade  Mark 

The  Old  Reliable  Weed  Exterminator 

For  permanently  killing  grass  and  weeds  on 
roadways,  paths  and  stone  gutters.  One  appli- 
cation does  the  work  thoroughly  and  elfecti?ely 

One  gallon  of  ''Herbicide*’  is  sufficiently  strong  to  make  fifty  or  even  more 
gallons  of  effectual  treating  liquid,  but  for  obtaining  the  most  lasting  results, 
we  advise  it  to  be  used  one  in  forty. 

5 Sallons  $§.S0  fO  Sallies  $10.00  48  Gallons  $3S.OO 

F.O.B.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

READE  MFG.  CO  ,,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Established  1883  Literature  Sent  on  Request. 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Need  to  Know — 

The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries, 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiledt:- * 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it. 

$1.00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

FAIRCHILD  SONS 

702  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS 
AND  EVERGREENS 

We  have  an  especially  fine  line  in  the  following  trees. 

Box  Elder  Carolina  Poplar  Silver  Maple 

Green  Ash  Tulip  Poplar  Sugar  Maple 

Our  shrubs  of  the  following  will  be  sure  to  please: 

Pussy  Willow  Spiraea  Van  Houtteii  Japan  Quince 
African  Tamarax  Syringa  (Mock  Orange)  Indian  Currant 
We  have  dozens  of  other  sorts  of  both  trees  and  shrubs.  We  mention 
these  only.  In  vine,  we  have  a No.  1 stock  of 

Chinese  Trailing  Honey  Suckle  Chi.  White  Wistaria  Am.  Ivy 

Purple  Wistaria  Chi.  Blue  Wistaria  Trumpet  Vine 

Thousands  of  Cannas,  Iris,  etc. 

Our  line  is  complete  and  the  quality  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  We 
make  the  right  kind  of  prices  too. 

Besides  our  line  of  nursery  grown  stock,  we  have  a chain  of  collectors 
that  can  get  almost  any  native  tree,  ihrub,  perennial,  bulb,  fern  or  orchid.  Last 
year  we  supplied  our  customers  with  over  half  million  perennials  alone, 
and  several  car  loads  of  large  ornamentals.  We  pleased  them- we  can  please 
you.  Let  us  quote  o^n  your  wants. 

HOPEDALE  NURSERIES,  Hopedale,  111.  (Wholesale  Dept.) 
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The  Late  Boston  Flower  Show 

The  very  successful  second  National  Flower  Show,  re- 
cently held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  given  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion of  organizing  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing a national  show  annually.  The  idea  is  a good  one, 
which  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  laid  away  with  the 
many  other  good  things  that  are  shelved  merely  for  the 
want  of  an  organizer  to  interest  the  public.  Flower 
shows  are  educational  for  the  masses  and  indirectly  of 
great  pecuniary  benefit  from  a commercial  standpoint. 
But  such  interests  must  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  an 
organization  of  this  kind.  There  are  non-professional 
flower  lovers  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country  who 
would  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  professionals  in 
an  organization  of  this  kind,  and,  as  Mr.  Burpee  says  in 
“The  Florists’  Exchange,”  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  “sufficient  underwriters”  to  insure  raising  an 
adequate  guarantee  fund. 

^ ^ 

Memorial  Day 

“No  feller  can  tell”  anything  about  the  weather,  but 
unless  an  unexpected  setback  comes,  the  approaching  Me- 
morial Day  will  witness  a wealth  of  blossoming  seldom 
surpassed.  The  predicted  low  temperature  with  its  train 
of  disaster  was  not  as  general  as  was  feared,  although  in 
some  localities  the  damage  was  discouragingly  severe. 
While  the  temperature  has  been  low  and  frost  frequent 
up  to  this  middle  of  May,  they  have  only  tended  to  retard 
bud  development  in  both  fruit  trees  and  ornamentals. 
The  spring  show  in  the  parks  and  cemeteries  is  one  of 
unusual  beauty,  which  will  naturally  deepen  the  ever- 
increasing  interest  in  nature  and  its  benign  influences. 
And  it  is  as  refreshing  as  ever  to  watch  the  children 
eagerly  hunting  for  the  little  spring  blossoms  which  never 
elude  their  prying  search. 

Save  Niagara  Falls 

The  American  Civic  Association  is  again  urging  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  insist  upon  the  preservation  of  those  wonder- 
ful Falls  of  Niagara,  the  practical  destruction  of  which  cer- 
tain interests  seem  determined  to  carry  out.  All  the  dollar 
bill  interests  of  the  world,  as  a fact,  decry  sentiment,  and 
the  American  section  declares  that  sentiment  alone  is  de- 
manding the  perpetuation  of  Niagara.  The  people  must 
never  allow  such  a despicably  senseless  idea  to  influence 
them ; for  every  thinker  of  the  human  race  today  knows  full 
well  that  sentiment  has  been  the  progressive  force  in  the 
world’s  development.  It  is  involved  in  every  good  as  well  as 
patriotic  movement  and  cannot  be  separated  therefrom. 
Hence  there  is  no  weakness  at  all  represented  in  the  people’s 
demand  that  Niagara  shall  be  preserved.  But  the  interests 
interested,  and  their  thoughtless  advisers,  are  quite  powerful 
at  this  stage  of  our  history,  so  that  the  appeal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association  that  every  reader  of  this  should  make 
an  urgent  and  immediate  demand  upon  his  representatives 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  give  every  possible  assist- 
ance towards  the  passage,  unamended,  of  Mr.  Burton’s  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  3,  continuing,  during  the  life  of  the 
Waterways  Treaty,  the  provisions  of  the  Burton  Bill.  We 
ask  our  readers  to  write  their  representatives  at  Washington 
and  to  advise  their  friends  to  do  likewise. 


A Great  Scheme  for  New  York’s  River  Frontage 

The  Commissioners  of  Parks  and  Docks,  of  New  York 
City,  are  considering  a scheme,  which  has  in  times  past  been 
suggested  in  a general  way,  to  fill  in  a strip  of  the  Hudson 
River  foreshore,  200  feet  wide  and  two  and  a half  miles 
long,  between  81st  and  129th  streets ; to  build  thereon  docks, 
platforms,  and  railway  tracks  for  steamship  freight  traffic; 
roof  the  tract  over,  and  lay  out  on  it  a park  for  public  use. 
“The  Scientific  American”  of  May  6 has  an  illustration  of 
the  project  which  is  startling  in  its  magnitude.  The  port 
of  New  York  is  actually  suffering  from  lack  of  modern 
dock  accommodations,  while  the  surface  railroads  along  the 
river  front  are  an  offense  to  a metropolitan  city ; so  that 
the  officials  above  have  united  in  presenting  to  the  city 
authorities  a gigantic  scheme,  feasible  withal,  which  would 
further  enhance  the  value  and  beauty  of  Riverside  Drive 
and  Park,  and  provide  a considerable  addition  to  New  York’s 
dockage  area  and  facilities.  The  commissioners  have  given 
the  project  long  and  earnest  consideration  and  are  present- 
ing it  as  a valuable  and  practicable  plan  for  meeting  grow- 
ing requirements. 

Fraudulent  Spraying  Liquids 

Michigan  is  to  be  highly  commended,  and  its  example 
followed  by  other  fruit-growing  states,  for  its  legislation  to 
protect  the  fruit  growers  against  the  frauds  so  frequently 
attempted,  and  often  perpetrated,  in  the  spray  material  busi- 
ness. Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  state  inspector  of  nurseries  and 
orchards,  has  found  it  necessary,  once  more,  to  warn  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  state,  and  the  warning  may  well  be 
heeded  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  against  fraudulent 
spraying  materials  now  on  the  market.  As  a rule,  this  class 
of  materials  is  generally  heralded  as  cure-alls  for  all  insects 
and  diseases  to  which  fruit  trees  are  subject,  which  are 
claims  extravagant  enough  to  invite  immediate  suspicion. 
Prof.  Taft  would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  manufacturers  of  all  insecticides  and  fungicides,  of 
which  any  farmer  or  fruit  grower  in  Michigan  may  be  in 
doubt,  as  well  as  the  names  of  agents  or  dealers  handling 
them. 

First  American  City  Plan  Exhibit 

The  first  American  Municipal  City  Planning  Exhibition 
will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  May  15  to 
June  15,  and  it  will  be  open  free  to  the  public.  Mayor  John 
E.  Reyburn  has  been  particularly  active  in  bringing  this  about. 
This  exhibition  will  consist  of  models,  perspectives,  photo- 
graphs, plans,  maps,  etc.,  illustrating  the  growth  of  city  plan- 
ning in  America  and  Europe,  and  visitors  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  development  of  the  modern  Conti- 
nental city,  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  boulevard  system 
of  Paris,  the  garden  cities  of  England,  the  municipal  hous- 
ing enterprises  of  Ulm,  the  famous  docks  of  Liverpool,  Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam  and  Bremen,  etc.,  as  well  as  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  our  own  United  States.  The  exhi- 
bition will  undoubtedly  mark  an  epoch  in  the  work  in 
this  country. 

Apropos  of  the  above,  mention  must  not  be  omitted  of 
the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  which 
will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  May  16  to  18,  and 
which  will  be  fraught  with  great  possibilities  in  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  art  generally  in  all  its  varying  out- 
look. The  most  prominent  men  in  the  country  will  take 
part. 
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LANDSCAPE  WORK  IN  SCHENLEY  PARK,  PITTSBURG 


CONCRETE  BRIDGE  NO,  2,  SCHENLEY  PARK. 
Showing  cut  into  hill  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  Ravine, 


One  of  the  surest  indications  of 
the  permanent  advancement  of  any 
city  is  the  condition  of  her  public 
parks.  These  are  not  only  her  breath- 
ing places,  but  sources  of  culture  and 
refinement.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  the  city  known  not  so  very  many 
years  ago  as  ‘‘The  Smoky  City,"  has 
emerged  from  the  grimy  atmosphere, 
and  while  now  deservedly  holding  the 
sobriquet,  “The  World’s  Workshop,’’ 
she  has  made  rapid  strides  along  lines 
of  culture,  and  in  none  more  notice- 
ably than  through  her  splendid  sys- 
tem of  parks. 

A few  years  ago  Pittsburg  had  only 
one  park,  a long  narrow  affair  scarce- 
ly worthy  of  the  name.  Today  her 
park  system  comprises  more  than  900 
acres,  of  which  Highland,  containing 
the  “Zoo,”  and  a fine  bronze  monu- 
ment to  her  Stephen  Foster,  author 
of  “The  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  is 
easily  second  in  importance.  But 
Schenley,  420  acres  of  magnificent 
scenery  less  than  three  miles  from 
the  heart  of  the  city,  compares  fa- 
vorably with  any  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican parks. 

Three  hundred  acres  of  this  tract 
are  a gift  from  Mrs.  Mary  Schenley, 


who  inherited  it  from  her  grand- 
father, one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  and 


the  founder  of  the  glass  in.dustry  in 
Pittsburg;  the  remainder  she  sold  to 
the  city  for  a nominal  sum.  The 
tract  consists  of  rolling  plains  diver- 
sified by  picturesque  ravines,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  the  primeval  state. 
At  the  entrance  stands  Carnegie  Li- 
brary building,  a massive  structure 
covering  more  ground  than  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington,  the  greatest  of 
Carnegie’s  gifts.  Beyond  are  the 
Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  where 
nearly  two  and  one-quarter  thousand 
pupils  are  learning  the  best  things  in 
industrial  education  every  year.  A 
short  distance  away  is  the  Phipps 
Conservatory,  the  gift  of  Carnegie’s 
playmate  of  barefoot  days  and  part- 
ner in  those  which  made  millionaires, 
and  one  of  the  finest  conservatories 
in  the  world.  Thus  the  best  that  both 
nature  and  art  can  give  are  happily, 
clustered  in  Schenley;  and  the  much 
debated  question  of  which  is  the  su- 
perior will  still  prove  as  difficult  to 
answ'er  as  in  the  debating  clubs  of  a 
generation  ago. 

The  visitor  to  Phipps  Conservatory 
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■enters  through  the  ivj'-covered  en- 
trance to  a most  inviting  and  restful 
reception  room.  Tlie  spacious  con- 
servatory is  so  arranged  that  by  fol- 
lowing directions  one  may  see  every 
department  without  danger  of  retrac- 
ing. The  collection  of  palms,  tree 
ferns  and  other  tropical  plants  is 
much  finer  than  that  shown  at  the 
Columbian  exposition,  and  the  stu- 
■dent  of  the  economic  side  of  plant  life 
finds  abundant  material  in  the  coffee, 
tea,  spices  and  dyes  represented.  One 
of  the  conspicuous  features  of  the 
lily  pond  is  the  Victoria  regia,  the 
great  water  lily  of  the  .\mazon.  The 
glo.xinias  were  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  a prominent  attraction,  the  va- 
rieties representing  the  most  delicate 
markings  or  the  richest  and  most  in- 
tense shades  of  color.  The  chrysan- 
themum room,  is  well  filled,  and 
promises  to  give  the  annual  display 
for  which  it  has  gained  a wide  rep- 


“THE  RAVINE,  ' IN  SCHENLEY  P.VRK, 
I^iglit  streaks  at  left  show  lines  of  bridle  path. 


DRIVEWAY  PLANTING,  SCHENLEY  PARK,  PITTSBURG. 

Note  how  every  other  bush  has  been  cut  out  to  give  others  full  development. 


simple  tribute  of  inire  water  where 
city  water  is  none  of  the  best  is  prov- 
ing a memorial  more  appreciated. 
The  water  is  sterilized,  cooled  chem- 
ically^ without  the  use  of  ice,  and 
brought  to  the  public  through  a bub- 
bling mouthpiece,  thus  abolishing  the 
public  drinking  cup. 

The  general  plan  of  the  park  has 
been  to  mass' the  exotics  on  the  nat- 
ural slopes,  leaving  the  more  rugged 
scenery  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  its 
primeval  state.  On  the  one  side  we 
may  behold  the  best  of  landscape  gar- 
dening; on  the  other  nature’s  majesty 
and  grace. 

The  path  past  the  conservatory 
leads  along  the  side  of  a lily  pond 
where  Nymphaeas,  blue,  pink,  yel- 
low, and  our  incomparable  native 
white  strive  for  supremacy.  Beyond 
is  the  Panther  Hollow  bridge,  read- 


utation.  All  plants  are  well  kept  and 
distinctly  labeled,  the  latter  feature 
being  one  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
general  public. 

Between  the  conservatory  and  the 
Technical  Schools  is  a monument 
worthy  of  note  in  that  it  is  one  of 
two  raise.d  by  popular  subscription  to 
men  still  living.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a life-size  bronze  statue,  and  is  a 
memorial  to  Edward  M.  Bigelow,  the 
“Father  of  the  Farks,’’  and  rests  on 
a raised  mound  covered  with  the 
trailing  Memorial  Rose. 

Scarlet  geraniums  are  massed 
along  the  pathway  leading  to  the  Li- 
brary entrance,  their  bright  color  con- 
trasting beautifully  with  the  light 
grey  sandstone.  Just  opposite  is  a 
simple  shaft  of  Quincy  granite,  a 
memorial  to  Christopher  Lyman  Ma- 
Gee.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  “Zoo” 
to  Highland  Park;  yet  possibly  this 
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ily  identified  by  the  crouching  pan- 
thers on  either  side  of  the  approach, 
and  crossing  a ravine  of  the  wildest 
type.  The  sides  are  mostly  covered 
with  native  trees  and  shrubbery, 
many  different  species  being  repre- 
sented either  singly  or  in  dense 
masses.  Frequently  there  is  an  out- 
cropping of  the  native  rock,  and  on 
one  of  the  treeless  slopes  rhododen- 
drons have  been  planted  in  quantity. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge  is 
a monument  with  life-size  bronze 
statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gen 
Hawkins,  who  died  on  the  return  trip 
from  service  in  the  Philippines.  Fol- 
lowing a winding  path  of  150  steps, 
one  may  descend  into  the  heart  of 
the  ravine.  An  artificial  lake  large 
enough  for  boating,  and  a natural 
spring  reader  the  place  a favorite  one 
for  picnic  parties.  The  path  crosses 
under  the  bridge  and  out  upon  the 
other  side,  rustic  bridges,  arches,  and 
cool  retreats  rendering  the  walk  most 
delightful. 

The  accompanying  illustrations 
show  some  fine  views  in  the  park  and 
also  some  interesting  landscape  work 
that  has  been  carried  out  by  George 
M.  Burke,  superintendent  of  the  Pitts- 
burg parks.  One  of  the  pictures  shows 
a drive  that  is  now  14  years  old.  It 
may  be  noted  on  the  right-hand  side, 
where  every  other  bush  has  been  cut 
out  in  order  that  the  remaining 
shrubs  will  have  room  to  .develop  into 
perfect  specimens.  Mr.  Burke  says 
of  this  improvement:  “This  is  one 
of  the  things  in  landscape  work 
where  many  a superintendent’s  heart 
often  fails  him.  But  it  should  un- 
doubtedly be  done  at  the  right  time; 


especially  where  planting  has  been 
set  out  to  obtain  immediate  effect.’’ 

In  the  view  at  one  of  the  turns  on 
a drive  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
all  lines  in  this  picture  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  curves  of  the  drive. 
The  three  sister  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground are  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  and 
are  fine  specimens.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a fountain. 

The  famous  ravine  in  Schenley 
Park  is  one  mile  and  a quarter  in 
length.  This  view  of  it  was  taken 
from  the  center  of  a high  bridge, 
which  spans  the  ravine  over  the  two 
lakes.  Two  years  ago,  during  a panic, 
the  City  Councils  appropriated  .$220,- 
000  in  order  to  give  the  iron-mill  la- 
borers employment  in  the  various 
parks  of  the  city  Mr.  Burke  con- 
structe.d  in  this  ravine  with  this  la- 
bor a bridle  path  24  feet  wide  and  a 
mile  and  a quarter  long,  with  two 


I am  to  speak  to  you  of  “The  Rea- 
sons for  Parks.”  It  seems  especially 
fitting,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  some 
understanding  of  what  parks  are  or 
have  been  considered  to  be.  I have 
therefore  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
up  the  definition  of  the  word  “park” 
in  Webster’s  Dictionary  of  1804.  The 
third  definition  there  given  is:  “A 
piece  of  ground  in  or  near  a city  or 
town  enclosed  and  kept  for  ornament 
and  recreation.”  I have  also  looked 
up  the  Century  Dictionary’s  definition 
of  forty  years  later.  It  is  this:  “A 


concrete  bridges,  and  two  wooden 
rustic  bridges.  The  light  streaks  in 
the  photo  on  the  left-hand  side  show 
the  line  of  the  bridle  path. 

Concrete  bridge  No.  1 is  on  the 
bridle  path,  in  a ravine  called  “Little 
Panther  Hollow,”  at  a point  known 
as  “Horseshoe  Bend.”  In  the  con- 
struction of  this  bridge,  as  may  be 
seen,  there  is  not  a particle  of  the 
concrete  visible  in  the  picture.  The 
surface  shows  a rough  and  ancient 
style  of  work,  which  is  Mr.  Burke’s 
idea  for  covering  concrete  work  in 
parks. 

Another  picture  shows  concrete 
bridge  No.  2,  which  is  constructed  of 
concrete  and  veneered  with  Tufifa 
stone,  obtained  in  Ohio,  which  resem- 
bles very  much  a slag.  In  doing  this 
work  the  superintendent  set  up 
wooden  frames;  then  on  the  inside  of 
all  frames  he  set  up  this  stone  and 
placed  the  concrete  against  it,  work- 
ing it  with  wooden  rammers,  until 
the  water  from  the  concrete  floated 
on  top.  He  was  compelled  to  exca- 
vate to  a depth  of  13  feet  from  the 
spring  line  of  the  arch  for  a founda- 
tion. This  bridge  was  constructed 
by  men  picked  from  the  mill  workers, 
and  cost  $5,000. 

This  picture  also  shows  the  ex- 
treme end  and  turn  on  the  bridle 
path.  In  making  this  Mr.  Burke  was 
compelled  to  cut  into  the  side  of  the 
hill  in  order  to  extend  and  get  out 
of  the  ravine  with  the  bridle  path. 
Another  picture  shows  a stretch  of 
the  bridle  path  between  bridge  No.  1 
and  bridge  No.  2.  The  job  of  super- 
intending five  hundred  mill-workers 
on  this  kind  of  work  was  some  ac- 
complishment in  itself.  The  plan 
was  to  work  500  men  for  a month 
and  then  lay  them  ofif,  and  then  take 
on  500  others  in  order  that  all  of  the 
idle  men  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a little  money. 


piece  of  ground,  usually  of  consider- 
able extent,  set  apart  and  maintained 
for  public  use  and  laid  out  in  such  a 
way  as  to  afford  pleasure  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  opportunity  for  open  air 
recreation.”  Thus,  in  forty  years,  the 
dictionary  makers  have  come  to  have 
a new  idea  in  respect  to  the  purposes 
of  a park.  I doubt  not  that  a re- 
vision ten  years  hence  will  give  us 
a yet  broader  definition. 

I insist  then  that  one  reason  for 
parks  is  that  we  have  a crowded 
working  population,  to  which  we  need 


BROADER  USES  FOR  THE  PARKS 

From  an  address  before  the  American  Association  of  Park  Superinten- 
dents by  J.  Horace  McFarland^  President  American  Civic  Association 
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to  give  the  best  possible  opportunity 
to  live  and  work  in  full  efficiency.  I 
insist  that  no  well  maintained  park 
is  ever  an  expense.  It  is  always  an 
investment,  and  to  an  audience  like 
this  I need  not  press  that  point. 

I venture  to  propose  a definition  of 
the  word  “park,”  more  modern  than 
that  given  in  the  dictionary,  thus : 
“The  purpose  of  a park  is  to  serve 
best  those  who  need  it  most.”  Very 
few  men  of  wealth  or  large  means  or 
mo, derate  means  need  or  use  park 
facilities.  The  old  idea  that  formerly 
prevailed  that  a park  was  primarily 
to  furnish  a driveway  for  those  who 
had  horses  and  a wonderful  profusion 
of  flower  beds  for  others  who  walked 
has  disappeared.  We  are  not  now 
considering  those  who  drive,  even 
though  we  must  consider  a whole  lot 
those  who  automobile,  not  because  we 
want  to,  but  because  they  will  have 
it  so.  They  are  really  intruders. 

Nor  are  we  considering  the  kind  of 
parks  we  use.d  to  have,  with  “keep  off 
the  grass  signs,”  the  flower  bed 
parks,  the  stone  dog  parks,  the  iron 
figure  in  parks,  the  kind  in  which  the 
“art”  of  the  gardener  of  the  day  used 
to  be  exploited  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent. I have  recently  seen  one  of 
these  parks,  about  twenty  acres  in  ex- 
tent. You  know  it  at  once  when  you 
come  near  it  because  of  the  entrance. 
The  gates  combine  all  the  styles  of 
architecture  that  man  has  ever  imag- 
ined and  many  which  he  ought  never 
to  have  imagined  while  sober.  Inside 
you  are  faced  with  wonderful  carpet 
bed,  or  possibly  I should  say,  a cur- 
tain bed.  You  see  an  elaborate  and 
ugly  residence  for  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistants.  Then  you  climb 
painfully  up  a roadway,  an  asphalt 
paved  hill  roadway.  You  see  a walk 
paved  with  such  absurd  formality  that 
you  try  to  step  off  and  walk  on  the 
grass,  but  in  it  you  see  some  wonder- 
ful'contortions  that  really  alarm  you. 
As  much  as  I could  make  out  of  it 
they  seemed  to  read  “you  be 
damned,”  but  I was  told  they  were 
carpet  beds.  When  you  get  to  the 
top  you  find  an  open  space  in  which 
you  may  stand,  to  then  turn  around 
and  walk  down  again,  for  an  inter- 
esting view  has  been  carefully  plant- 
ed out  with  Carolina  poplars.  This 
park  is  twenty  acres  in  extent  and 
costs  $20,000  a year  to  maintain.  There 
is  not  one  single  thing  in  it  to  e.xcite 
anything  but  derision. 

The  first  requisite  in  a proper  mod- 
ern service  park  is  that  it  shall  give 
fresh  air  to  the  people,  and  provide 
them  with  facilities  for  recreation.  I 
maintain  that  parks  which  go  into 


fancy  gardening,  at  least  until  all  the 
population  of  that  town  have  had  an 
opportunity  for  wholesome  play  and 
recreation,  are  wasting  somebody’s 
money.  1 guess  it  is  the  people’s 
money. 

The  modern  parks  are  intended  to 
promote  body  building  on  the  part  of 
all  the  people,  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  because  the  city  needs  well 
built  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
and  because  parks  are  cheaper  than 
policemen  or  hospitals.  Another  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  parks  is  to 
provide  safe  and  pleasant  social  meet- 
ing places  for  the  people  of  their  com- 
munity. These  modern  parks  are  not 
always  large  in  area.  You  who  are 
engaged  in  actual  park  work  would 
not  have  large  parks,  but  as  many 
small  ones  as  you  can  arrange  for. 
Such  parks  should  be  so  frequent  that 
they  would  serve  in  the  city  as  rib- 
bons of  green  into  the  folds  of  which 
may  easily  come  the  tired  worker. 

Modern  parks  ought  to  go  a step 
further  and  offer  municipal  competi- 
tion to  the  forces  that  now  tend  to 
deplete  the  physical  energies  and  sap 
the  moral  strength  of  the  people.  The 
American  saloon  is  a widespread  and 
evil  institution,  yet  it  meets  a definite 
social  need.  It  is  at  present  the  only 
place  in  which  the  average  laborer 
can  secure  equality,  society,  light  and 
color.  He  finds  his  only  opportunity 
for  relaxation  in  the  saloon,  unless 
the  community  comes  into  competi- 
tion and  provides  him  with  suitable 
opportunities  in  the  park. 

Summing  this  all  up,  I say  that  the 
present  purpose  of  the  park  is  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  standard  of  com- 
munity efficiency.  It  is  not  to  have 
us  who  are  concerned  in  the  making 
and  maintaining  of  parks  merely  make 
them  beautiful.  It  is  to  use  the  items 
of  park  beauty  to  the  end  that  the 
people  may  be  better  able  to'  work 
and  make  mpney,  and  therefore  be 
more  efficient  in  the  community. 

Former  Mayor  McClellan  of  New 
York  has  written  some  significant 
words.  He  said: 

“In  a self  governing  community 
the  ultimate  object  of  government  is 
the  happiness  of  the  governed.  * * * 
Something  more  is  needed  to  make 
the  happy  city  than  health  and  wealth 
and  wisdom.  * * * The  city  healthy, 
the  city  w'ealthy  and  the  city  wise 
may  excite  satisfaction,  complaisance 
and  pride,  but  it  is  the  city  beautiful 
that  compels  and  retains  the  love  of 
her  people.” 

Nothing  goes  so  far  toward  mak- 
ing the  city  beautiful  as  efficient 


parks.  Your  truly  beautiful  park  is 
efficient,  and  then  the  people  are  ef- 
ficient. 

The  broadest  judgment  must  be 
used  as  to  what  makes  for  beauty  in 
parks.  I do  not  consider  that  park 
beauty  consists  in  making  gaudy  flo- 
ral carpet  beds  or  in  the  statuary  or 
stone  contortions  such  as  you  find  in 
some  portions  of  Central  Park,  as  a 
little  reminiscence  of  the  time  when 
the  more  money  that  could  be  spent 
the  better  it  was!  I have  mentioned 
the  example  of  the  old  style  parks, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  exploit 
the  gardener’s  art. 

The  new  style  park  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  community.  Such 
are  found  in  many  places.  Particu- 
larly they  are  found  in  Chicago.  I 
have  in  my  own  mind  some  of  these 
South  Side  centers — little  parks  of 
about  ten  acres.  Some  of  you  know 
them  better  than  I do.  They  are 
scattered  about  the  city.  They  have 
green  grass.  They  have  tree.s  be- 
yond, and  a field-house,  and  the  Ijeld- 
house  is  the  people’s  country  .club. 
Those  small  parks  are  open  every 
day  in  the  year;  there  is  something 
doing  in  them  pretty  nearly  every 
minute  of  the  .day  after  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  In  the  summer  days, 
as  you  know,  there  are  swimming 
pools  and  open  air  gymnasia  for  the 
children;  fot  the  older  people  there 
are  reading  rooms  and  lecture  halls, 
in  which  in  the  winter  lectures  are 
provided  and  in  the  summer  assem- 
blies arranged  by  the  people.  There 
are  rooms  used  by  the  familiCsCor 
clubs  for  social  purposes.  The  whole 
effect  of  these  wonderful  centers  is 
to  promote  the  social  efficiency  of 
the  community.  No  one  would  say 
for  a minute  that  the  man,  woman  or 
child  who  had  been  in  Davis  Square 
came  away  lesS  able  "to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  than  before.  When  the 
Superintendent  of  Davis^Square  said 
to  me  one  hot  July  Sunday-morn- 
ing: “Yesterday  afternoon  2,763  men 
from  these  stock-yards  bathed  in  the 
shower  baths  after  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,”  he  was  saying  in  effect 
that  those  2,763  men  did  not  imme- 
diately visit  such  places,  on  leaving 
their  work,  as  would  make  them  less 
able  to  return  in  good  order  to  work 
on  Monday  morning.  And  so  you 
see  how  Chicago,  perhaps  almost  ac- 
cidentally, has  the  highest  ideals  of 
parks.  These  baths  and  the  other  fa- 
cilities of  the  small  parks,  meet  a 
great  need  of  the  people  and  afford 
them  means  and  .^opportunities,  .that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  dispensed 
with. 
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Lowell,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  smaller 
cities  that  is  pushing  the  newer  work 
of  organized  playground  activities  in- 
telligently and  persistently  forward. 
The  annual  report  of  the  park  de- 
partment of  this  city  recently  issued 
tells  of  the  playground  work  of  last 
season  in  .detail  and  contains  much 
in  the  way  of  information  and  sug- 
gestion from  the  playground  super- 
visors that  will  be  of  value  to  those 
who  are  new  to  the  work  of  promot- 
ing organized  play  and  play  parks. 

Last  season  there  were  three  play- 
grounds in  active  operation  from  July 
3 to  September  1:  on  the  South  Com- 
mon, the  North  Common,  and  Aiken 
Street.  The  attendance  at  all  of  these 
playgrounds  was  very  large  during 
the  season.  The  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  industrial  work  and  in 
organized  play  was  maintained 
throughout  the  season,  due  largely  to 
the  intelligent,  persistent,  and  sympa- 
thetic work  of  the  supervisors  in 
charge.  The  industrial  training  of  the 
boys  and  girls  was  particularly  ef- 
fective, serving  the  useful  purpose  to 
vary  the  exercises  on  the  play- 
grounds. The  playground  movement 
was  very  much  aided  by  the  interest 
and  co-operation  of  the  Middlesex 
Women’s  Club  and  the  College  Club, 
notably  by  means  of  money  raised 
through  their  joint  efforts,  the  pro- 


ceeds of  an  entertainment  given  un- 
der their  auspices,  whereby  it  was 
made  possible  to  obtain  the  services 
of  several  supervisors,  and  to  estab- 
lish two  local  playgrounds  in  thickly 
settled  districts  at  some  distance 
from  the  Commons. 

The  experience  of  this  season  has 
made  it  certain  that  to  get  the  best 
results  from  the  playgrounds  it  is 
necessar}^  that  there  should  be  a large 
number  of  efficient  supervisors,  that 
their  work  may  be  subdivided,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  to  each  limited 
in  number.  To  insure  harmony  and 
unity  in  the  highest  degree  essential 
to  secure  the  best  results,  the  chief 
supervisor  should  be  vested  with  full 
authority  to  deal  with  the  supervisors 
under  him,  and  to  have  sole  .direction 
of  the  work  on  each  of  the  play- 
grounds. It  is  essential  that  he  should 
have  the  earnest  aid  and  co-operation 
of  all  of  his  assistants.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  must  be  resourceful  and 
tactful,  winning  or  commanding 
ready  obedience  from  all  of  the  in- 
structors. 

The  season  was  notable  by  reason 
of  the  splendid  gift  to  the  City  made 
by  Mr.  Freeman  Ballard  Shedd  of 
about  fifty  acres  of  land  situated  on 
the  northeasterly  side  of  Knapp  Ave- 
nue in  Belvidere.  A plan  of  the  land 
has  been  prepared  by  Ernest  W.  Bow- 


ditch,  landscape  engineer,  that  shows 
the  possibility  of  making  the  combi- 
nation of  a park  and  a playground 
that  would  be  second  to  none  of  its 
size  in  the  country. 

An  appropriation  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  recently  made  by  the  City 
Council  will  be  expended,  to  clear 
the  land  in  part  an.d  to  build  a road- 
way from  the  entrance  and  to  put 
into  condition  for  skating  and  coast- 
ing the  land  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  intentio'n  of  the  Com- 
mission as  means  are  afforded  to 
make  this  large  tract  of  land  the  rec- 
reation grounds  of  the  city,  not  for 
a ward  or  a locality,  but  for  the  whole 
city,  with  the  view  that  there  may 
be  easy  access  thereto  by  the  street 
railway,  and  that  the  grounds  mpy  be 
laid  out  in  such  a way  that  the  youth 
of  the  city  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  all  sorts  of  athletic 
sports  and  exercises. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  one  great  need  of  the 
city  is  the  small  playground,  prop- 
erly supervised,  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts, of  which  there  are  many;  that 
these  smaller  playgrounds  must  be 
fenced  in  and  properly  protected 
against  annoyances  and  the  intrusion 
of  older  and  vicious  boys;  that  only 
youn.ger  children  should  be  admitted 
to  these  small  playgrounds;  that 
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some  form  of  industrial  work  should 
be  carried  on;  and  that  some  shade 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  should  be 
furnished  with  some  shelter  where 
the  sessions  may  be  held  in  stormy 
weather. 

On  no  day  during  the  summer, 
with  the  exception  of  the  week-end 
intermission,  was  any  one  of  the 
grounds  unsupervised.  On  all  of  the 
grounds  the  afternoon  attendance  was 
decidedly  greater  than  that  of  the 
morning.  The  atten.dance  on  Satur- 
day morning  was  very  small,  most  of 
the  children  having  extra,  duties  at 
home  on  that  day. 

Industrial  work  was  introduced  and 
became  very  popular.  Practically 
every  scrap  of  material  which  was 
provided  was  used.  Instruction  was 
given  in  plain  sewing,  seaming,  gath- 
ering, overcasting;  in  embroidery;  in 
cardboard  construction;  in  paper-cut- 
ting and  folding;  in  bead  work;  in 
knitting;  in  sewing  cards  for  the  very 
youngest  children;  in  raffia  work;  in 
reed  and  raffia  basket  weaving  and 
cane-seating  for  the  older  girls.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  days  of  August  the 
exhibit  of  industrial  work  was  dis- 
played in  two  show  windows  on  the 
leading  street. 

A meeting  of  the  women  directors 
was  held  once  a week,  in  order  to 
keep  the  work  on  all  of  the  play- 
grounds somewhat  uniform.  Each 
playground  had  .different  characteris- 


tics and  conditions,  so  that  absolute 
unity  in  working  form  of  the  differ- 
ent grounds  was  not  strived  for.  At 
these  meetings  there  was  always  a 
generous  giving  of  help  from  one  di- 
rector to  another.  The  Play  Fes- 
tival at  the  close  of  the  season,  when 
all  of  the  children  gathered  together 
from  all  of  the  grounds,  had  the  ef- 
fect of  combining  their  little  energies 
to  make,  not  only  their  work,  but  the 
work  done  by  anyone,  on  any  ground, 
as  good  as  it  could  be  made.  The 
Festival  included  an  interesting  pro- 


The  period  of  park  development 
prior  to  1908,  the  time  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  your  entire  work,  ac- 
complished many  excellent  things  in 
the  acquisition  of  splendid  park  prop- 
erties. This  was  evidently  an  ex- 
pression of  feeling  the  need  of  places 
of  recreation.  It  is  true  these  ef- 
forts were  all  sporadic,  without  con- 
tinuity or  connection,  and  with  only 
an  indifferent  understan.ding  of  the 
uses  that  a community  has  for  recre- 
ation grounds,  or  its  specific  needs  in 
its  different  units.  However,  the 
properties  were  acquire.d  and  at  least 
partly  improved.  But  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  city  went  far  in  ad- 


gram  of  dances,  games  and  drills 
given  in  the  fine  natural  amphithea- 
ter on  the  South  Common.  The  day 
on  which  the  Festival  was  held  was 
perfect,  and  thousands  of  people  came 
to  watch  the  results  of  the  children’s 
supervised  play. 

Besides  the  account  of  the  play- 
ground work,  the  report  contains  the 
regular  annual  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  park  department,  and  a valu- 
able report  on  the  street  trees  by  Su- 
perintendent of  Parks  Charles  A. 
Whittet. 


vance  of  the  acquisition  and  improve- 
ment of  properly  situated  park  or 
parkway  lands,  and  a certain  measure 
of  neglect  in  this  respect  becomes 
costly  now  in  the  second  period  or 
new  era  of  the  city’s  development. 

With  only  a few  exceptions  Amer- 
ican cities  generally  in  their  forma- 
tion have  made  the  same  mistake,  but 
there  are  few  today  that  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  need  of  the  systematic, 
proper  development  of  the  best  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation  and  of  well  con- 
ceived and  properly  placed  lines  of 
communication  between  the  business 
and  the  residence  districts  of  the 
cities  and  unifying  outer  areas. 


LOCAL  CHARACTER  IN  PARKS 

From  a Report  to  the  Indianapolis  Park  Board 
by  George  E.  Kessler,  Landscape  Architect 
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You  are  now  facing,  in  the  second 
period  of  your  park  development,  the 
re-creative  era  of  your  city  planning 
— the  imperative  need  of  unifying  and 
tj'ing  together  the  different  and 
widel}’  separated  districts  of  the  city. 
In  your  fundamental  planning,  the 
central  business  .district  was  built 
ui)on  broad  lines,  with  wide  streets 
and  ample  proportions  and  with 
splendid  diagonal  thoroughfares 
reaching  out  in  the  different  directions 
from  the  business  center.  In  your 
later  period  of  development  an  evi- 
dentl}'  penurious  and  entirely  mis- 
taken system  of  street  planning  was 
permitted  to  creep  in.  resulting  in  a 
lack  of  wide  streets  and  in  failure 
e^■en  properly  to  continue  those  which 
bad  been  begun. 

The  salient  and  most  important 
portion  of  the  present  movement  in 


the  re-creation  of  a beautiful  Indian- 
apolis is  based  upon  the  existence  of 
the  streams  flowing  through  the  city. 
You  are  wise  in  your  conclusions  to 
adopt  the  idea  of  consecutive  im- 
provement along  the  principal 
streams,  creating  a chain  of  parks  of 
the  very  highest  usefulness  through 
long  reaches  of  residential  districts. 
Fortunately  these  streams  lie  in  direc- 
tions which,  as  an  incident  to  park 
development  along  their  shores,  serve 
as  the  finest  and  most  direct  lines  of 
roadway  communication.  And  while 
the  fundamental  importance  of  local 
recreation  groun.ds  is  emphasized,  the 
incident  of  fine  driveways  will  in  time 
becom,e  that  element  which  will  sur- 
prise and  gratify  your  own  people  in 
leading  them  into  the  real  beauty 
spots  of  the  city,  and  become  an  ele- 
ment of  advertising  value  which  will 


more  than  compensates' for  jadi  expen- 
ditures in  their  establishment.  In 
this  connection  will  you  permit  a ref- 
erence to  Kansas  City,  almost  identi- 
cal in  numbers  and  population.  That 
city  permitted  its  park  department  to 
build  up  its  boulevards,  encircling  and 
passing  through  the  city,  and  permit- 
ted the  acquisition  and  improvement 
of  lands  which  were  characteristic  of 
its  topography.  That  community  has 
become  proud  of  its  development, 
and  in  the  latter  years  has  received 
perhaps  even  more  than  its  share  of 
favorable  comment  from  its  residents 
and  visitors.  A justification  for  such 
favorable  comments  lies  merely  in  the 
use  of  properties  characteristic  to  that 
region,  and  the  keynote  of  the  im- 
provement of  those  properties  has 
been  the  conserving  of  the  natural 
and  characteristic  beauties  there. 


A YEAR  IN  WILMINGTON  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 


The  last  year's  park  work  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  brought  some  substan- 
tial additions  to  the  park  area,  and 
some  important  betterments  to  the 
system.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
improvements  that  shows  the  striking- 
transformation  effected  in  a neigh- 
borhood by  park-making  is  seen  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  of  the 
"before  and  after"  views  of  the  Mar- 
ket street  entrance  to  the  North 
Drive. 

The  only  funds  available  for  the 
use  of  the  Commission  have  been  an 
unexpended  balance  from  last  }'ear 
of  $7,338.97,  the  annual  appropriation 
of  .$18,000  and  the  usual  receipts  from 
rentals,  swimming  pools,  etc.,  of  $2,- 
344.22,  a total  of  $27,683.19.  The  ex- 
penditures have  lieen  $23, .520. 44  leav- 
ing a balance  of  $4,162.75. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  funds, 
the  city  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
securing  several  very  .desirable  tracts 
of  land  which  in  the  future  will  be 
of  inestimable  value. 

The  largest  tract  was  deeded  by 
the  E.  I.  Du  ['out  de  Nemours  Pow- 
der Company,  through  the  exertions 
and  by  the  generosity  of  William  P. 
Pancroft,  and  contains  106.29  acres. 
Adjoining  this  is  16.7.5  acres  placed 
in  trust  by  William  ]’.  Pancroft  in 
190.3.  which  has  been  transferred  to 
the  city.  This  land  is  for  the  most 
I)art  hea\'ily  wooded  and  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  a woo.dland  jiark. 

In  North  Prandywine  Park  a new 
1 ath  was  laid  along  the  north  side  of 
Jessups  Road,  and  is  of  concrete  6..") 
feet  wide  and  2,200  feet  long.  At 
tl'.e  >ame  time  Jessup’s  Road  bridge 
Continued  on  Pape  XVI 


MARKET  STREET  ENTRANCE  TO  NORTH  DRIVE, 
WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  IMPROVEMENT. 
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The  new  Park  Board  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  met  and  organized  on  April  15 
and  found  some  $16,000  of  available 
cash  on  hand.  The  inventory  showed 
a total  of  215.8  acres  of  park  property 
acquired  at  a cost  of  $97,743,  with  an 
estimated  present  value  of  $420,500 
Park  buildings  and  equipment  are  val- 
ued at  $3,500.  The  inventory  does  not 
include  the  new  Daggett  Park  site,  nor 
that  in  the  Ninth  Ward,  the  formal  ap- 
proval of  deeds  and  title  not  having  yet 
been  made. 

The  Board  of  Control  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  has  recommended  to  the  coun- 
cil that  the  Molson  property  on  Pine 
avenue  be  purchased  and  added  to 
Mount  Royal  Park.  The  purchase  price 
is  $1  a foot,  which  will  make  the  total 
cost  $1,070,000.  If  the  purchase  be  not 
made  the  property  will  be  sold  for 
building  lots,  and  a small  colony  of 
houses  planned  right  in  the  center  of  the 
park.  The  property  will  probably  dou- 
ble in  value  upon  the  acquisition  by  the 
city. 

Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich., 
has  again  found  it  necessary  to  warn 
fruit  growers  against  fraudulent  spray- 
ing materials  now  on  the  market. 

“A  whole  mountain  range  in  minia- 
ture” is  the  way  that  one  member  of 
the  joint  foothills  committee  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  describes  the  scenery  visited  re- 
cently, and  it  is  believed  that  Denver 
will  have  at  its  doors  a natural  park 
embracing  every  variety  of  scenery  fur- 
nished in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Rug- 
ged grandeur,  inspiring  views,  limpid 
mountain  streams  and  splendid  pine  for- 
ests ; all  these  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Eden  Park,  Bear  Creek 
and  Turkey  Creek  canons.  When  the 
site  is  selected  transportation  facilities 
will  be  immediately  studied. 

James  Cummings,  landscape  gar- 
dener, who  was  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  work  at  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  for  Olmsted  Brothers,  of  Boston, 
resigned  April  1.  He  was  accused  of 
employing  non-residents  through  an  em- 
ployment agency  in  preference  to  resi- 
dent workingmen.  Mr.  Cummings  came 
to  San  Diego  from  Colorado  Springs 
and  has  been  employed  for  several 
years  by  the  Boston  firm. 

The  favorable  vote  on  the  bond  issue 
for  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  at  the  re- 
cent election,  will  soon  add  240  acres 
to  this  favorite  park.  The  method  of 


the  Park  Board  for  providing  proper 
soil  for  the  park  area  may  be  interest- 
ing as  well  as  instructive.  The  Park- 
Board  some  time  since  purchased  a 100 
acre  farm  on  the  drainage  canal  north 
of  Lemont.  This  farm  is  covered  with 
the  richest  of  soil  and  this  is  scraped 
off  the  surface  and  transported  by 
means  of  scows  down  the  canal  and 
river  and  finally  dumped  on  to  new  clay 
sub-soil  of  the  new  section.  To  buy 
this  soil  anywhere  the  cost  would  have 
been  prohibitive.  A certain  section  of 
this  farm  is  reserved  for  nursery  pur- 
poses. 

The  proposition  put  up  to  the  voters 
of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  to  bond  the  city 
in  the  amount  of  $50,000  to  establish 
a park  received  a large  majority  of  fa- 
vorable votes. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Krebs,  formerly  a park 
commissioner  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  and 
who  has  been  visiting  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  has  some  good  things  to  say  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco.  He 
says : 

“I  was  wonderfully  impressed  with 
Golden  Gate  Park.  It  is  very  large 
in  area  and  the  treatment,  I should 
say,  is  excellent  from  a landscape 
point  of  view.  At  one  time  it  was  a 
desert  of  sand  dunes,  but  now  the 
great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubbery^ 
its  beautiful  drives,  magnificent  palms, 
its  fine  statuary,  its  wonderful  mu- 
seum, its  playgrounds,  its  zoo,  and  spe- 
cial bridle  paths  are  all  past  descrip- 
tion and  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. When  one  remembers  that  San 
Francisco  was  in  ruins  four  years  ago. 
one  can  hardly  understand  the  tower- 
ing office  buildings  and  stores  that 
might  grace  Chicago  or  New  York. 
On  my  way  south  T visited  Del  Monte 
gardens,  110  acres  in  extent,  containing 
every  known  shrub,  flower,  vine  and 
tree  that  will  thrive  in  that  locality. 
The  scene  is  a dream  of  loveliness  and 
is  well  worth  a visit.  The  Hotel  Del 
Monte  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast. 

“On  the  22d  of  February  we  visited 
East  Lake  Park,  Los  Angeles,  on  Iowa 
picnic  day,  when  they  say  30,000  peo- 
ple were  present  here ; it  is  a very 
beautiful  park.  But  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia they  have  the  climate  to  grow 
palms  and  most  other  trees  as  well  as 
flowers  and  vines.  Every  blooming 
thing  blooms.  But  how  I longed  for  a 
glance  at  a sturdy  oak,  a majestically 
graceful  elm  or  the  symmetrical  hard 


maple  of  our  own  East  and  Middle 
West ! Californians  cannot  duplicate 
these.  We  also  did  some  mountain 
climbing  that  was  really  exhilarating. 
One  view  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  40 
miles  away,  and  the  lovely  valley,  in- 
cluding Sierra  Madre,  Monrovia,  Pasa- 
dena and  other  smaller  towns,  was 
magnificent.  This  view  of  the  valley 
embraces  the  ranch  once  owned  by 
‘Lucky’  Baldwin,  comprising  67,000 
acres.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
peculiarities,  he  had  his  strong  points. 
The  streets,  laid  out  in  the  towns  in 
this  valley,  are  lined  with  trees  in  a 
very  uniform  manner,  which  is  his  best 
monument.  The  heirs  are  now  at  law 
over  the  estate.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Park 
and  Boulevard  Association  of  Quin- 
cy., Ilk,  held  in  March,  a board  of  di- 
rectors was  elected  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Parker  was  unanimously  chosen  as 
president,  this  being  his  twenty-third 
election  to  that  office.  Mr.  Parker 
has  been  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  progressive  men  in  the  country  in 
the  work  of  outdoor  improvement  and 
park  development,  and  his  experience 
in  such  work  gives  to  his  opinions  and 
advice  much  importance.  The  Park 
and  Boulevard  Association  of  Quincy, 
Ilk,  and  its  methods  and  success, 
should  be  studied  by  all  interested. 

The  firm  of  Hare  & Hare,  land- 
scape architects  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  been  employed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  that  city,  who  have  charge 
of  the  parks,  to  succeed  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Kessler  in  carrying  out  a park  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Sid  J.  Hare  has  just  re- 
turned from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  he 
has  been  studying  Point  Defiance 
Park,  a beautiful  tract  of  high  land 
of  640  acres,  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  water.  It  is  a natural  tract  and 
possesses  a number  of  very  fine  trees. 
Mr.  Hare  proposes  to  retain  all  the 
practicable  natural  features  and  be- 
lieves he  is  developing  one  of  the  fin- 
est and  most  beautiful  natural  parks 
in  America. 

Sunday  music  in  the  parks  of  Quincy, 
Ilk,  proved  such  a success  last  year 
that  it  will  be  resumed  this  j^ear.  A 
modification  is  being  considered  to  in- 
clude an  out-of-door  chorus  of  voices 
in  connection  with  the  band,  which, 
where  it  has  been  tried,  has  had  great 
attractions  for  park  lovers  on  Sundays. 
Quincy  has  been  in  the  lead  in  park- 
matters,  and  this  comparatively  new  in- 
novation in  Sunday  park  music  will  un- 
doubtedly be  given  serious  considera- 
tion in  this  progressive  Illinois  city. 

In  speaking  of  the  location  of  works 
of  art  in  the  parks,  Mr.  C.  D.  C.  Jew- 
ett, Board  of  Park  Commissioners, 
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Omaha,  Neb.,  in  a recent  communica- 
tion says ; “My  idea  is  that  statues  of 
our  living  ideals  should  be  placed  in 
art  galleries  or  similar  buildings,  where 
the  surroundings  are  suitable  the  year 
round.” 

Mr.  C.  M.  Loring,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Reed,  city  tree 
■warden  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  were  recent- 
ly guests  of  honor  at  a picnic  at  Mead- 
owbrook  Park,  San  Bernardino,  given 
by  the  civic  section  of  the  Woman’s 
Club  of  that  city.  Both  gave  addresses 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
two  such  apostles  of  the  trees  made 
deep  impressions  on  their  auditors  on 
the  subject  so  near  and  dear  to  them. 

Senate  and  House  bills,  now  before 
the  Illinois  Legislature,  are  intended  to 
bring  about  the  purchase  by  the  state  of 
Starved  Rock  and  contiguous  tracts  of 
land,  in  all  about  1,155  acres.  The 
measures  also  provide  for  the  forming 
of  a state  park  out  of  this  beautiful 
and  historic  bit  of  country.  An  appro- 
priation ‘of  $250,000  is  required  to  secure 
the  desirable  results  thus  outlined.  The 
public  are  hoping  that  the  legislative 
committees  which  now  have  the  bills 
in  hand  will  report  them  favorably,  and 
that  they  will  pass  at  the  present  ses- 
sion. Readers  at  all  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  Illinois  will  recognize 
how  appropriate  it  is  that  this  locality 
should  become  state  property. 

A novel  plan  to  decide  the  location 
of  a park  is  that  of  the  Women’s  Im- 
provement Club  of  Vallejo,  Cal.,  which 
will  arrange  to  conduct  a contest  to 
decide  upon  the  site  of  the  park.  The 
city  will  be  laid  out  in  four  sections, 
and  votes  will  be  received  at  $10  a 
thousand  from  the  interested  property 
owners.  The  section  offering  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  will  get  the  new 
park.  It  is  expected  that  $10,000  will 
be  received  in  this  contest  for  improve- 
ments on  the  new  children’s  play- 
grounds. 

Hyacinths  have  been  barred  from  the 
city  parks  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  account 
of  their  poisonous  nature  by  Forester 
D.  Henry  Sullivan.  The  bulbs  have  been 
found  not  only  poisonous  to  the  per- 
son who  handles  them  but  also  to  the 
ground  in  which  they  are  placed. 

After  years  of  controversy  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  established  its 
right  to  hold  as  park  property  800  acres 
in  the  heart  of  Griffith  Park,  deeded 
to  the  city  several  years  ago  by  Colonel 
Griffith  J.  Griffith.  This  victory  was 
won  when  Judge  Wood  of  the  Superior 
Court  recently  sustained  the  city’s  de- 
murrer in  the  suit  instituted  by  J.  H. 
Smith  last  month,  whereby  Smith 
hoped  to  have  a former  judgment  of 
the  court  set  aside. 


NEW  PARKS 

Martin  A.  Ryerson,  of  Chicago,  own- 
er of  the  old  Indian  burying  ground 
near  the  center  of  Muskegon,  Mich., 
has  given  the  land  to  the  city,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  city  maintain  it  as  a 
park.  In  this  plot  many  of  the  tribal 
chieftains  who  died  during  the  early 
lumbering  days  of  Muskegon  were  bur- 
ied. Its  large,  white,  wooden  cross 
was  kept  in  repair  for  years  by  In- 
dians still  living  in  the  vicinity. 

A formal  deed  conveying  40  acres  of 
land  to  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
to  be  used  for  park  purposes,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Huntley  Russell  and  Mrs.  Lu- 
cius Boltwood,  was  recently  presented 
to  the  board  of  park  and  cemetery 
commissioners.  The  deed  contains  no 
strings  whatever  except  that  the  prop- 
erty is  to  be  used  for  park  purposes. 
It  comprises  the  land  on  the  east  river 
bank,  just  south  of  the  Soldiers’  Home. 

About  $5,000  is  being  expended  by  the 
Drs.  Mayo  upon  Mayo  and  College 
Hill  parks,  both  of  which  they  have 
given  to  the  city  of  Rochester,  Minn. 
A.  F.  Langlois,  a landscape  architect, 
has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the 
parks.  It  is  expected  that  when  the 
work  is  completed  the  parks  will  be 
very  attractive. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  is  to  have  another  new 
city  park  and  resting  place. 

In  behalf  of  the  town  of  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  at  a re- 
cent special  meeting  accepted  an  offer 
of  Frederick  G.  Burnham  and  wife,  of 
Sherman  Hill,  of  a 28  acre  plot  of  land, 
known  as  Burnham’s  Woods,  for  the 
purpose  of  a public  park. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  has  a new  park, 
known  as  the  “Old  Faber  Place,”  lo- 
cated on  the  Ashley  river. 

West  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  to  have  a 
park,  $16,000  having  been  appropriated 
by  the  council  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Mould  and  wife,  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  have  presented  to  that 
city  what  is  called  the  Mt.  Penn  pa- 
goda and  ten  acres  of  mountain  land 
for  an  addition  to  Reading’s  park  sys- 
tem. It  is  a notable  and  fine  gift  and 
was  accepted  by  the  city  council  in 
grateful  terms. 

By  a donation  of  three  acres  of  land 
on  the  river  front,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee & St.  Paul  road  has  facili- 
tated the  building  of  what  is  expected 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks 
on  the  Mississippi  river  at  La  Crosse, 
Wis.  A large  force  is  at  work  on  the 
park,  which  is  mostly  in  the  river  bot- 
tom. The  shore  line  is  to  be  extended 
and  the  channel  diverted. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  city  council 
of  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  recently,  a tract 
of  over  forty  acres  of  land  for  a park 
was  presented  as  a gift  to  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulations  of  the  will 
of  Joseph  Phinney,  a pioneer  resident 
who  died  two  years  ago.  The  land  is 
worth  $16,000.  The  property  is  a beau- 
tifully wooded  valley  and  hill  on  the 
bank  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  opposite 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  will  be  a fine 
addition  to  the  city’s  park  system.  It 
will  make  the  main  portion  of  the  city 
practically  enclosed  in  parks. 

A new  park  will  be  laid  out  in  South 
Cullman,  Ala.,  by  Hon.  Ignatius  Pol- 
iak, whose  philanthropic  leanings  are 
well  appreciated  by  citizens  of  Ala- 
bama. It  will  be  located  just  south  of 
the  Kelhopfer  home  at  the  Sulphur 
Spring.  The  work  has  already  been 
commenced. 

Foster  Park,  Ottumwa,  la.,  a 38 
acre  tract  of  land  which  was  donated 
to  the  city  for  park  purposes,  was  de- 
signed and  laid  out  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Pease, 
landscape  gardener,  of  Des  Moines.  In 
topography  it  is  finely  adapted  for  gen- 
eral park  work,  of  which  the  designer 
has  taken  advantage.  It  has  three  en- 
trances, with  the  chief  objective  point 
a commodious  pavilion.  A formal  gar- 
den is  arranged  at  the  west  of  this 
with  pergola,  etc.,  while  on  the  east  are 
the  playgrounds,  with  wading  pool  and 
accessories  for  gentle  sport.  Toward 
the  northeastern  entrance  is  the  high- 
est point,  with  its  Look-out  building, 
which,  while  not  a high  structure,  com- 
mands beautiful  views.  It  serves  as  a 
rest  house  and  shelter.  This  park  will 
be  an  important  feature  in  the  park 
and  boulevard  system  as  planned. 

The  offer  recently  made  to  the  city 
of  Albany,  Ore.,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Bryant  of  a fine  tract  on  Bryant’s 
Island,,  to  be  used  as  a public  park, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  council.  The 
land  lies  between  the  Calapooia  and 
Willamette  rivers  and  is  reached  by  a 
bridge.  The  donors  stipulate  that  the 
grounds  are  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Chautauqua  Association  during  the 
period  of  the  annual  assemblies,  and 
the  association  is  to  construct  an  ade- 
quate building  thereon.  The  city  is  to 
keep  up  the  roadways  and  expend 
$5,000  in  improvements  within  the  next 
five  years.  It  will  be  known  as  Bry- 
ant’s Park. 

The  common  council  of  Philadelpha, 
Pa.,  recently  passed  a bill  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  the  old  grounds  of  the 
Belmont  Cricket  Club  in  West  Phila- 
delphia for  park  and  playground  pur- 
poses. The  tract  consists  of  nine  and 
one-half  acres  and  will  cost  between 
$200,000  and  $250,000. 
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Spokane,  Wash.,  recently  voted  to 
spend  $1,500,000  for  parks  and  boule- 
vards. The  proposed  “Apple  Way” 
boulevard,  to  be  planted  with  apple 
trees,  runs  from  Spokane  to  Coeur 
d’Alene,  Idaho,  a distance  of  35  miles. 

Houston,  Texas,  is  to  spend  $10,000 
to  continue  the  campaign  of  civic  im- 
provement. 

Kingman,  Kan.,  is  to  acquire  the 
park  and  grounds  now  owned  by  the 
Cattlemen’s  Association.  The  city  vot- 
ed $2,500  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land. 

Packard  Park,  the  new  park  of 
Warren,  O.,  the  gift  of  W.  D.  Pack- 
ard, a successful  manufacturer  of  that 
city,  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a park,  lo- 
cated not  far  from  the  business  cen- 
ter and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahoning 
river.  It  comprises  some  43  acres, 
and  Mr.  Packard  has  agreed  to  give 
$4,000  toward  the  improvements  of 
the  property. 

The  Borough  Council  of  Garwood, 
N.  J.,  has  accepted  the  gift  of  a plot 
of  land  for  park  purposes. 

The  business  men  of  Albany,  Ore., 
have  offered  a tract  of  14  acres  to  the 
city  on  condition  that  the  city  spend 
$1,000  a year  for  five  years  in  im- 
provements. 

A new  north  side  park  of  about  40 
acres  has  been  decided  upon  by  the 
park  commission  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

A state  park  and  game  preserve  will 
in  all  probability  be  added  to  the  park 
areas  of  Missouri.  It  is  located  in 
the  Hahatonka  valley  It  has  great 
scenic  attractions. 

Point  Defiance  Park,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  will  be  developed  on  natural 
lines,  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Sid 
J.  Hare  having  been  practically  ac- 
cepted. 

West  Side  Park  will  be  a new  park 
in  Richmond,  Ind.,  an  appropriation 
by  the  city  council  having  recently 
been  made  for  the  purchase  of  four 
acres  in  that  district. 

The  Redlands  Park  Commission, 
Redlands,  Cal.,  have  begun  the  work 
of  improving  the  new  $80,000  park  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  city.  A five- 
acre  playground,  also  a recent  acqui- 
sition, will  be  the  first  to  be  taken 
care  of  to  completion. 

Jackson,  Ga.,  will  soon  have  a park, 
the  well-known  local  spring,  “Chilly 
Rock,”  being  on  the  tract. 

Presque  Isle,  Pennsylvania’s  only 
harbor  on  the  Great  Lakes,  is  to  be 
converted  into  a park,  according  to 
plans  formulated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries,  indorsed  by  the 
Legislature  and  approved  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  engineers.  A bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  in  March 


providing  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  preliminary  work 
the  first  year. 

At  a recent  village  election  in 
Newago,  Mich.,  a proposition  to  bor- 
row $1,000  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
the  old  court  house  square  for  park 
purposes  was  carried. 

Park  Superintendent  McCollom  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  recently  submitted  to 
the  mayor  plans  for  the  making  of  six 
street  parks  out  of  little  plots  of  land 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  which 
have  been  or  will  be  acquired.  The 
plans  call  for  an  expenditure  of  about 
$3,700  and  were  approved. 

The  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  Land  and 
Improvement  Association  deeded  to 
the  Playground  Association  about 
three  acres  of  land  to  which  is  to  be 
added  another  acre  or  so  by  purchase, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a com- 
plete children’s  playground,  which  it 
is  designed  shall  be  the  best  equipped 
and  most  up-to-date  in  that  part  of 
the  state.  A clause  in  the  deed  of 
transfer  includes  this  dedication:  “To 
the  children  of  Punxsutawney  in  per- 
petuity.” 

Charles  T.  Ballard,  S.  Thruston  Bal- 
lard and  R.  C.  Ballard  Thruston  have 
donated  to  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners, Louisville,  Ky.,  for  use  as 
a public  park  and  playground,  thir- 
teen and  a half  acres  of  land.  Twelve 
and  a half  acres  of  the  ground,  known 
as  the  old  Almstead  Churchill  farm, 
was  granted  in  1784  to  Col.  Churchill, 
who  served  as  colonel  of  militia  of 
Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  One  acre  of 
ground,  known  as  the  Churchill  fam- 
ily burying-ground,  has  been  in  the 
-possession  of  the  Ballard  family  for 
more  than  a century. 

PARK  IMPROVEMENTS 

A section  of  the  river  front  of  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  is  being  parked  and  much 
gratification  is  expressed  at  the  im- 
provement. 

In  reply  to  popular  demand  of  the 
Oak  Lawn  residents.  South  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  the  trustees  have  planned  to  im- 
prove the  park  property  on  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  that  section.  It  has 
been  an  eyesore  and  dumping  ground 
hitherto. 

The  trustees  of  Dorris,  Siskiyou 
county.  Cal.,  are  improving  the  town 
park. 

The  work  of  improving  the  city 
park  of  Azusa,  Cal.,  is  progressing  rap- 
idly. 

Perkins  Park,  the  only  public  breath- 
ing spot  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  which 
was  bequeathed  to  that  city  50  years 
ago,  is  at  last  to  receive  some  specific 


attention.  For  some  reason  or  other 
the  authorities  have  neglected  it,  al- 
though it  has  for  a long  time  been  a 
popular  resort. 

Rawlings  Park,  Wymore,  Neb.,  is 
being  improved  under  the  care  of  Ed- 
ward J.  Koenig,  of  Beatrice. 

The  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  has  offered 
to  the  city  of  Cadillac,  Mich.,  a strip 
of  land  along  the  lake  shore  for  use 
as  a public  park.  The  strip  is  about 
800  feet  long  and  varies  in  width  from 
200  to  300  feet.  It  is  at  present  used 
as  an  alley  and  is  covered  with  an  un- 
sightly line  of  boathouses.  The  mayor 
will  take  up  with  the  city  council  the 
plan  of  beautifying  the  prospective 
park  ground. 

Mr.  Howard  Evarts  Weed,  landscape 
architect,  Chicago,  has  furnished  plans 
for  improving  Court  Square,  Tyler, 
Texas. 

John  T.  Withers,  Inc.,  landscape  ar- 
chitects and  foresters,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  have  been  successful  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  their  designs  for  a new 
city  park  for  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  as 
well  as  for  a boulevard  and  addition 
to  the  present  city  cemetery,  work  on 
which  will  soon  begin.  The  firm  has  re- 
cently completed  designs  for  Montgom- 
ery Park,  Jersey  City,  for  which  a bond 
issue  of  $300,000  was  made. 

PERSONAL 

Mr.  George  H.  Hazzard,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  who  for  a number  of  years  was 
superintendent  of  the  Interstate  Park 
at  Taylor’s  Falls,  and  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  developing  it,  has 
again,  after  an  interim  of  four  or  five 
years,  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  park. 

Mr.  Myron  H.  West,  landscape  ar- 
chitect, has  resigned  his  position  as  su- 
perintendent of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
to  take  up  independent  professional 
work  again.  He  is  located  at  815  Stein- 
way Hall,  Chicago.  Mr.  West  has  re- 
cently designed  and  patented  a con- 
crete electrolier,  suitable  for  civic 
lighting  and  street  naming.  The  globe 
holders  and  street  sign  letters  are  of 
bronze.  On  boulevards  the  posts  may 
be  made  especially  attractive  with 
climbing  vines. 

As  an  addition  to  the  article  on 
“City  Planning”  in  the  April  issue, 
there  may  be  added  that  the  plans  for 
Baltimore,  Md.,  were  made  by  the  late 
John  M.  Carrere,  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted and  Arnold  W.  Brunner.  The 
plans  for  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  were 
designed  by  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Brun- 
ner, and  a set  of  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  Ar- 
nold W.  Brunner  and  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted. 
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TYPES  OF  SIMPLE  INEXPENSIVE  SHELTER  HOUSES 


In  the  requests  that  frequently  come 
to  Park  and  Cemetery  for  suggestions 
for  shelter  houses,  the  demand  seems 
to  be  chiefly  for  structures  of  simple 
architecture  that  can  be  economically 
and  easily  constructed,  and  of  such  an 
unobtrusive  character  as  to  be  incon- 
spicuous in  the  landscape  and  harmoni- 
ous with  their  surroundings.  Simple 
rustic  structures  of  wood,  brick,  brick 
covered  with  stucco,  or  of  monolithic 
concrete,  are  often  effectively  used,  and 
we  show  here  some  examples  of  such 
houses  that  have  been  built  at  a mini- 
mum of  expense  with  the  use  largely 
of  native  materials  and  the  labor  most 
easily  available. 

In  many  cases  where  the  cemetery  has 
landscape  features  that  are  distinctive, 
the  shelter  house  might  well  be  located 
in  such  a way  as  to  draw  the  attention 
of  visitors  to  these  interesting  places  in 
the  grounds,  and  thus  enhance  the  value 
of  the  cemetery  picture.  Striking  in- 


stances of  this  use  of  the  shelter  house 
are  seen  in  two  of  those  illustrated  here, 
the  Summit  House  in  Woodland  Ceme- 
tery, Dayton,  O.,  and  the  two  shelters 
tucked  into  the  cozy  little  valley  that 
gives  its  name  to  Valley  Cemetery, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  quaint  little  rustic  summit  house 
in  Woodland  Cemetery  is  unique  in  its 
character  and  usefulness.  It  stands  on 
the  highest  point  in  the  cemetery,  and 
overlooks  the  entire  city  as  well  as 
the  valley,  the  encircling  hills  to  the 
west,  north  and  east,  and  points  dis- 
tant as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  This 
building,  constructed  along  practical 
and  symmetrical  lines,  is  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  grounds,  and  thou- 
sands during  the  year  climb  the  wind- 
ing stairway  to  the  tower  floor  above 
and  are  well  repaid  with  the  magnifi- 
cent landscape  picture  that  meets  the 
eye  in  all  directions.  The  hill  upon 
which  the  house  is  built  is  one  of  the 


highest  in  the  range  of  bluffs  about 
the  city.  The  base  of  Summit  house  is 
210  feet  above  the  level  of  Library 
Park,  according  to  measurements  made 
in  1865  by  Samuel  Forrer,  one  of  Day- 
ton’s pioneer  surveyors  and  engineers. 
The  house  itself  was  built  in  1870,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a Mr.  Kidd,  a land- 
scape gardener,  and  was  constructed  at 
a cost  of  $2,200  of  rustic  wood  collected 
from  forest  trees  cut  on  the  ground. 
It  is  octagonal  in  plan,  12-6  inside  and 
18  feet  on  the  outside.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  boulders,  laid  to  form  va- 
rious designs.  Superintendent  J.  C. 
Cline,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
cemetery  since  1856  and  its  superintend- 
ent since  1869,  has  carefully  guarded 
the  wooden  structure  as  far  as  possible 
from  destruction  by  fire  or  mutilation 
by  the  knife  of  the  visitor  and  sight- 
seer. The  rustic  Summit  house,  perched 
high  on  the  hill  and  bearing  the  brunt 
of  every  storm  that  swept  over  the 
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hills  for  thirty-seven  years  past,  has 
grown  old  and  weather-beaten,  and  un- 
less rebuilt  in  a measure,  or  a new  one 
erected  in  its  place,  the  building  within 
a brief  period  will  not  bear  the  weight 
of  the  throngs  that  oftentimes  crowd 
its  stairways,  and  must  eventually  be 
closed. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  a new 
and  towering  structure,  built  of  gray- 
heads  and  cement,  may  within  a year 
or  so  be  erected  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  structure.  Rumor  has  it  that  a 
citizen  who.  desirous  of  building  some 
memorial  to  the  memory  of  a dead 
member  of  his  family,  in  addition  to  a 
monument,  has  in  contemplation  the 
building  of  such  a structure  and  pre- 
senting it  to  the  cemetery  association. 
Such  a memorial  would  be  noted  and 
enjoyed  by  thousands  and  would  be 
remembered  forever  in  the  name  of  the 
donor.  Nothing  definite  has,  however, 
been  arranged  in  this  direction. 

Valley  Cemetery,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
has  erected  two  little  rustic  wooden 


UNIQUE  RUSTIC  SUMMIT  HOUSE. 
Woodlaiid  Cemetery,  Dayton,  O. 


CLASSIC  SHELTER  OF  CONCRETE. 
Thornrose  Cemetery,  Staunton,  Va. 


ten  years  ago,  at  a price  of  6.5  cents 
a square  foot,  of  which  40  cents  went 
into  the  perpetual  fund  and  25  cents  to 
the  city.  There  are  about  four  miles 
of  roads  and  400  natural  trees  on  the 
grounds.  There  is  a granite  receiving 
vault  with  a capacity  of  75  bodies,  and 
a wooden  chapel  building.  E.  C.  Smith 
is  superintendent. 

Hare  & Hare,  landscape  architects,  of 
Kansas  City,  have  prepared  original  de- 
signs and  plans  for  a graceful  and  sub- 
stantial little  shelter  house,  for  which 
they  can  furnish  working  drawings  and 
specifications.  They  suggest  that  the 
structure,  which  is  illustrated  herewith, 
lie  built  of  brick  covered  with  stucco. 
For  this  purpose  cheap  second-hand 


shelters  in  the  charming  little  wooded 
valley  shown  in  the  picture,  and  their 
simple  character  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  made  a part  of 
the  landscape  may  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration of  the  one  in  the  foreground 
that  is  covered  with  a luxuriant  growth 
of  climbers  and  almost  hidden  by  shrub- 
bery. These  shelters  cost  about  $300 
each. 

The  valley  seen  in  the  photograph  is 
about  600  yards  along  and  300  feet 
wide,  and  is  traversed  by  a little  brook 
over  which  a rustic  bridge  has  been 
built.  Valley  Cemetery  is  controlled  by 
the  city,  and  includes  twenty' acres,  with 
a total  of  about  7,000  interments,  a 
yearly  average  of  about  100.  There  is 
about  $70,000  in  the  perpetual  care  fund. 
All  the  perpetual  care  tract  was  sold 


RUSTIC  SHELTER  WITH  EVERGREEN  BACKGROUND  TO 
SHUT  OUT  UNSIGHTLY  WALL,  TORONTO,  CAN. 
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TWO  RUSTIC  SHELTER  HOUSES  IN  THE  VALLEY. 
Valley  Cemetery,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


bricks  are  as  good  as  new.  Cement 
blocks,  as  a rule,  not  only  look  cheap, 
but  are  unsatisfactory.  A cheaper  con- 
struction yet  would  be  wood,  covered 
with  wire  lath  and  plaster.  This  is  fair- 
ly satisfactory  for  a long  time,  but  is 
not  so  permanent  as  the  first  men- 
tioned construction. 

The  rustic  shelter  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  types  to  con- 
struct with  cemetery  labor,  and  may 
be  so  covered  with  vines  and  made 
attractive  with  planting  as  to  become 
an  ornament  to  the  landscape  if  it  is 
placed  in  appropriate  surroundings. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Foord,  superintendent  of 
Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  Toronto. 
Can.,  sends  us  photographs  of  two 
simple  rustic  structures  that  he  built, 
of  which  we  illustrate  one.  The  first 
one  was  built  two  years  ago  just  op- 
posite the  entrance  to  accommodate 


people  waiting  for  the  cars.  It  was 
so  much  appreciated  that  they  erect- 
ed another  one  of  the  same  kind  in- 
side the  cemetery  grounds.  This  one, 
shown  herewith,  has  protective  cur- 
tains that  may  be  drawn  down  to  the 
seats  in  stormy  weather.  As  may  be 
seen,  Mr.  Foord  has  planted  ever- 
greens to  hide  the  building  that 
shows  a rather  unprepossessing  wall 
behind  the  shelter. 

A small  rustic  shelter  that  is  little 
more  than  a seat  is  illustrate.d  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Craftsman.  It  is 
illustrated  here,  and  the  following  di- 
rections for  its  construction  will  be 
comparatively  easy  for  any  “handy 
man”  to  follow: 

The  design  shows  a covered  seat  made  in 
the  form  of  a hexagon,  with  one  of  the  sides 
left  open  to  serve  as  an  entrance.  It  is 
large  enough  to  seat  several  people  comfort- 
ably. As  illustrated  here  the  proportions  of 
this  design  should  approximate  S or  10  feet 


wide,  8 feet  high  under  the  eaves,  and  the 
roof  should  have  about  a 4-foot  pitch.  Six 
uprights  should  be  set  on  rocks  and  con- 
nected with  frame  at  top  and  bottom.  The 
frame  at  the  top  should  set  on  top  of  the  up- 
rights, and  the  roof  on  top  of  this.  Then 
strips  should  be  extended  from  the  top  frame 
of  one  upright  to  another.  These  strips 
should  be  halved  in  the  center,,  thus  keeping 
all  the  uprights  in  place,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  roof  will  not  cause  them  to  separate. 
These  corner-pieces  extend  from  the  top 
point  of  the  roof  past  each  corner  upright. 
The  under  parts  of  these  corner  strips  in  the 
roof  are  notched,  and  fit  over  the  tops  of 
the  strips  that  connect  with  the  tops  of  the 
uprights.  Holes  should  be  bored  in  the  up- 
rights and  the  strips,  and  wooden  pins 
driven  through.  The  point  of  the  roof  is 
connected  to  a finial.  Strips  should  then  be 
extended  from  the  corner  roof  pieces  to  the 
lower  frame  of  the  roof.  These  strips  should 
be  made  of  branches  of  trees  split  in  half. 
Underneath  is  another  set  of  branches  split 
in  half,  set  so  as  to  allow  the  top  branches 
to  overlap  the  under  ones  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  shingles  on  a roof  are  laid.  The 
seat  should  then  be  built  around  the  inside, 
about  17  inches  high  and  15  inches  deep.  The 
supports  for  the  seat  extend  back  at  an 
angle  from  the  front  of  the  seat  to  the  floor, 
and  should  be  fastened  to  the  lower  strips. 
The  ends  of  these  supports  are  gouged  out 
in  a concave  shape,  so  that  they  will  fit 
firmly  over  the  round  surface  of  the  strips 
to  which  they  are  connected. 

.\nother  of  our  illustrations  shows 
a rustic  shelter  of  somewhat  similar 
design  that  has  been  made  more  at- 
tractive by  planting. 

Quite  a different  type  of  shelter  is 
the  classic  pavilion  recently  erected 
in  Thornrose  Cemetery,  Staunton, 
Va.,  illustrated  in  a recent  descriptive 
book  issued  by  that  cemetery,  from 
which  we  reproduce  it. 

The  pavilion,  which  was  completed 
last  August,  commands  a splendid 
view  of  the  grounds.  It  is  severely 
plain,  the  design  being  pure  Greek, 
and  it  is  a fine  bit  of  architecture. 
To  the  back  is  a group  of  Italian 
marble  figures,  two  male  and  two  fe- 
male, which  represent  the  seasons, 
spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter. 
These  were  given  by  Mrs.  C.  M, 


CRAFTSMAN  DESIGN  FOR  SMALL  SMALL  RUSTIC  SHELTER  IMPROVED  BY  PLANTING. 
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Marquis,  of  Staunton.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  pavilion  is  a rough 
block  of  granite  on  which  is  carved 
the  words  “Art  Thou  Weary?”  the 
structure  itself  giving  the  invitation 
to  step  within  and  rest.  The  chief 
attraction  of  the  building  is  the  sym- 
bolical figure  within.  It  is  that  of  a 
seated  draped  figure  symbolizing 
Rest  or  Meditation.  The  figure  is 
life  size  and  is  the  work  of  F.  Barni- 
coat,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  is  cut 
from  a block  of  close  grained  Wes- 
terly granite.  The  pedestal  is  of 
Quincy  granite. 

The  columns  of  the  pavilion  itself 
are  of  concrete,  and  the  roof  of  green 
tile.  The  valleys  of  the  roof  are  of 
copper  to  avoid  rust  and  the  neces- 
sity of  repair.  A cement  walk  will 


Weed  Killers;  Grass  for  Shady  Places 

M.  A.  C.,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  asks: 
(1)  What  is  the  best  way  to  kilt  chick 
weed  on  a lawn?  (2)  What  kind  of 
grasses  do  best  in  shady  places? 

Ans. — (1)  Ammoniated  Lawn  Lime, 
made  by  the  Superior  Chemical  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  is  said  to  be  effective 
for  all  flat  leaved  weeds. 

A.  R.  Gross,  superintendent  Mt. 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Chicago,  writes 
on  the  subject  as  follows:  The  worst 
of  all  broad  leaved  weeds  is  the  Dan- 
delion. Experiments  for  its  eradica- 
tion have  been  carried  on  by  the 
writer  during  the  past  year.  He  who 
has  this  “pest”  simply  within  his  own 
grounds  has  a much  lighter  task  than 
the  one  whose  place  is  surrounded  by 
fields  covered  with  it  and  where  no 
attempt  is  made  toward  checking  its 
spread.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
weeding  nearly  always  accomplishes 
this  end,  but  in  the  latter  entirely  dif- 
ferent methods  must  be  resorted  to. 
First  of  all,  heavily  massed  border 
planting  prevents  many  of  the  seeds 
from  being  carried  into  the  grounds 
by  the  wind.  Unless  something  like 
that  is  done  your  fight  against  its 
spread  will  be  a continuous  perform- 
ance. 

That  barrier  being  provided,  the 
next  thing  is  to  attack  within  the 
grounds.  The  writer  has  applied  by 
means  of  a force  pump  and  spray  noz- 
zle the  Sulphate  of  Iron  solution 
mixed  in  proportions  of  two  pounds 
of  the  Sulphate  to  one  gallon  of  wa- 
ter. This  was  applied  very  lightly 


be  laid  around  the  building,  with  a 
landing  in  front,  and  steps  on  all 
four  sides.  A driveway  now  encir- 
cles the  plot  on  which  the  pavilion 
stands.  The  erection  of  the  pavilion 
and  the  placing  of  the  figure  is  the 
work  of  City  Treasurer  Arista  Hoge, 
president  of  the  Cemetery  company, 
and  is  a part  of  his  work  of  beauti- 
fying the  cemetery  grounds. 

Thornrose  Cemetery  has  recently 
issued  a handsome  descriptive  book 
of  the  grounds  showing  several  views 
of  the  rest  pavilion.  One  taken  from 
the  east  side  shows  the  four  statues 
representing  the  seasons  and  conveys 
the  best  idea  of  the  picturesque  loca- 
tion of  the  pavilion  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  from  where  may  be  seen  much 
of  the  grounds  and  the  surrounding 
country. 


last  summer  and  fall  several  days 
after  cutting  and  the  result  was  very 
satisfactory — the  leaves  of  the  dande- 
lion within  forty-eight  hours  turning 
entirely  black.  The  grass  did  not  suf- 
fer to  any  great  extent,  being  slightly 
discolored  for  only  a few  days. 

Spring  application  has  not  been 
made,  but  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  mature  leaves  indicates  that  the 
destruction  to  the  tender  shoots  will 
be  considerably  greater,  thus  leaving 
the  plant  without  foliage  a large  part 
of  the  summer.  The  writer  is  firm 
in  his  convictions  that  by  at  least  two 
applications  a year  the  plant  can  be 
kept  almost  entirely  defoliated  and  by 
repeating  this  drastic  treatment  upon 
this  biennial  several  years  in  succes- 
sion its  eradication  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

(2)  Try  the  lawn  grass  seed  known 
as  the  “Deep  Shade  Mixture.”  for 
sale  by  seedsmen. 

Thinning  Row  of  Cedars 

B.  A.  Auburn,  Neb.,  writes:  On 
one  side  of  our  cemetery  we  have  a 
row  of  red  cedar,  Juniperus  Virgini- 
ana  trees,  planted  4 feet  apart;  now 
are  15  feet  high,  never  have  been 
trimmed.  They  are  thrifty.  What, 
if  anything,  shall  I do  with  them? 

Ans.:  I should  leave  the  cedars 

alone,  unless  they  are  crowding  each 
other,  and  if  so,  a trimming  will  rem- 
edy this.  Cedars  stand  trimming  well, 
but  if  crowded  too  much  they  are 
liable  to  be  injured  at  once  by  fungus. 

Jens  Jensen. 


Fighting  Grub  Worms 

J.  A.  R.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  asks: 
What  will  destroy  grub  worms  that 
work  in  a lawn? 

Ans.:  Grub  worms  are  the  larvae 
form  of  the  “May  Beetle,”  so  com- 
mon during  the  month  of  May  and 
early  June.  Practically  nothing  can 
be  done  on  a small  lawn  space,  but 
in  a park  lawn  badly  infested,  it  is 
best  to  plow  it  up  in  November,  work 
it  over  with  a harrow  early  in  the 
spring  and  reseed.  In  this  way  most 
of  the  larvae  will  be  killed  during  the 
winter.  H.  E.  Weed, 

Water  Works  for  Small  Grounds 

Editor,  Park  and  Cemetery:  In 
your  March  issue  you  have  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  best  system  of  water 
works  for  a small  cemetery.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  most  satisfac- 
tory for  small  cemeteries,  parks  and 
private  grounds  is  what  is  known  as 
the  pneumatic  system. 

This  system  is  composed  of  a steel 
tank  placed  in  a cellar  or  buried  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
tank  is  so  arranged  that  the  upper 
third  of  the  space  is  filled  with  com- 
pressed air  and  the  lower  two-thirds 
with  water.  The  compressed  air 
forces  the  water  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  into  the  mains.  As  the  tank 
is  refilled  with  water  the  air  is  again 
compressed  against  the  upper  space. 

To  many  this  seems  complicated, 
but  when  understood  is  extremely 
simple.  The  power  to  pump  can  be 
a hot  air  engine,  a gasoline  engine; 
or  an  electric  motor.  When  elec- 
tricity is  to  be  had  the  pumping  can 
be  made  entirely  automatic.  That  is 
when  the  water  gets  low  in  the  tank 
the  electricity  is  turned  on  and  as 
soon  as  the  water  rises  to  a certain 
point  the  electricity  is  shut  off. 
This  system  has  the  advantage  over 
an  overhead  tank  system,  because, 
first,  it  is  as  cheap  to  install;  second, 
it  is  easily  made  frost  proof,  and, 
third,  it  has  no  unsightly  tanks  to 
mar  the  landscape.  These  systems 
are  successful  up  to  a capacity  of 
3,000  gallons  an  hour  and  I have  just 
heard  of  one  being  installed  at  double 
that  amount. 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

River  Grove,  111. 

Destroying  Wild  Carrots 

Mrs.  B.  A.  M.,  Emlenton,  Pa.,  a-sks: 
How  do  you  destroy  Wild  Carrot? 

Ans.:  Dig  it  out  before  it  goes  to 
seed  or  sow  a heavy  crop  of  oats  and 
clover,  which  should  kill  it  out. 

J.  W.  W. 


ASKED  and  ANSWERED 

An  excfmnge  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department. 
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LANDSCAPE  PICTURES  FROM  TWO  CEMETERIES 


WELL  PLANTED  LOT 


IN  WOODLAWN  CEM- 


ETERY. NEW  YORK, 


DESIGNED  BY  OLM- 


STED BROTHERS, 


BROOKLINE.  MASS. 


On  these  pages  and  on  the  cover 
we  show,  this  month,  several  more 
specimens  of  the  art  of  making  land- 
scape pictures  in  the  cemetery  in  il- 
lustrations from  the  books  issued  In' 
Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  Xew  York, 
and  Alleghany,  of  Pittsburgh,  that 
have  been  mentioned  in  these  pages 
recently. 

The  Louise  Constable  lot  in  Wood- 
lawn, illustrated  on  this  page,  is  a 
fine  example  of  how  a unified  and 


pleasing  picture  may  be  made  from 
an  individual  lot  with  the  aid  of  a 

proper  landscape  plan  and  careful  at- 
tention to  the  problem  in  hand.  The 

planting  plan  for  this  lot  was  fur- 

nished by  Olmsted  Brothers,  of 
Brookline,  Mass,,  and  the  naturalis- 
tic landscape  effects  they  have  se- 

cured are  worthy  of  careful  stud)'. 
The  Virginia  red  cedar  is  made  prom- 
inent in  the  scene,  and  the  rockery 
is  planted  with  ''edums,  junipers. 


phlox  and  a variety  of  creepers.  The 
monument  is  of  Barre  granite  and 
is  a distinguished  example  of  the 
popular  type  of  Celtic  cross. 

The  picture  on  the  cover,  also  a 
scene  in  Woodlawn,  shows  the  white 
dogwood  in  bloom.  The  fine  speci- 
men of  this  rare  bloomer  is  skilfully 
placed  on  the  lawn  to  lend  color  and 
variety  to  the  cemetery  scene  and 
contrast  well  with  the  heavier  vege- 
tation in  the  background. 

On  the  opposite  page 
is  a view  of  what  is 
known  as  “Lover’s 
Lane”  in  Allegheny 
Cemetery.  It  is  a 
most  striking  and  pic- 
turesque effect  in  in- 
formal avenue  making. 
The  grass  walk,  and 
the  well-chosen  plant- 
ing that  emphasizes  the 
length  and  outline  of 
the  pathway  are  as 
park-like  and  peaceful 
as  any  scene  that  could 
be  imagined  in  a park. 
The  park  effect  is  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  no 
monuments  or  anything 
suggestive  of  the  cem- 
etery in  sight. 


“LOVERS’  LANE,”  RECONSTRUCTED  AT  BASE  OF  HILL,  ALLEGHENY  CEMETERY,  PITTSBURG. 
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LAKEWOOD’S 
NEW  CHAPEL 
IS  A MODEL 
BUILDING 

One  of  the  finest  buildings 
devoted  to  cemetery  uses  in 
America  is  the  new  chapel 
and  crematory  of  Lakewood 
Cemetery,  Minneapolis.  It 
is  especially  notable  for  the 
richness  and  artistic  quality 
of  its  interior  decorations, 
and  in  this  respect,  probably, 
is  surpassed  by  no  similar 
structure  in  America. 

The  construction  of  Lake- 
wood  chapel  represents  to  a 
most  perfect  degree  the 
three  architectural  requisites: 
permanency,  sanitation,  and 
artistic  beauty.  Permanency 
in  the  granite  foundations 


NEW  CHAPEL  AND  CREMATORY,  LAKEWOOD  CEMETERY, MINNEAPOLIS. 


“MEMORY”;  DETAIL  OF  MURAL  DECORATIONS, 
I.AKEWOOD  CEMETERY  CHAPEL. 


and  walls;  sanitation  in  that  each 
part  of  the  interior  can  be  perfectly 
and  easily  kept  cleaned;  and  beauty, 
because  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
interior  the  mosaic  and  marble  is  de- 
signed and  set  with  an  artistic  skill 
that  has  not  been  surpassed  in  this 
country. 

The  design  of  the  building  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Architect  Harry  ,W.  Jones, 
of  Minneapolis.  The  interior  decora- 
tion, in  its  harmonious  combination 
of  mosaics,  marble  and  bronze,  was 
designed  and  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Charles  R.  Lamb,  of  New 
York.  The  construction  was  by  Pike 
& Cook,  Contractors,  of  Minneapolis; 
and  it  is  desired  that  these  who  have 
produced  this  monumental  work,  that 
will  long  stand  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  architectural  creations  of  its 
generation,  may  each  be  credited  with 
his  part  in  its  completion. 

In  considering  a proper  style  of 
architecture  for  the  chapel,  the  archi- 
tect sought  a form  which,  while  har- 
monizing with  its  monumental  en- 
vironment, should  as  little  as  possible 
interfere  with  the  landscape  beauty 
of  the  site.  Thus  the  broad  reposeful 
masses  of  San  Marco  at  Venice  and 
St.  Sophia  or  Constantinople  sug- 
gested the  byzantine  Romanesque  as 
a most  appropriate  style  to  be  fol- 
lowed, especially  as  the  Romanesque 
character  of  the  entrance  gateway  and 
lodge  called  for  similarity  in  design. 

The  materials  selected  were  of  the 
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most  imperishable  nature.  The  walls 
are  of  reddish  gray  St.  Cloud  granite. 
The  dome  and  roof  are  of  Gustavino 
tile,  with  an  outer  covering  of  Span- 
ish wall  tile  embedded  in  elastic  ce- 
ment. The  interior  finish  is  a most 
interesting  and  valuable  example  of 
the  mosaic  artist’s  art,  the  walls,  ceil- 
ings and  dome  being  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted in  Venetian  mosaic  imported 
for  the  purpose,  and  set  by  Italian 
artists  of  great  ability.  These  mo- 
saic decorations  are  set  off  by  a har- 
monious combination  of  marbles  in 
floor,  wainscoting  and  stairs. 

The  front  entrance  doors  are  of 
solid  bronze,  ornamented  in  low  re- 
lief; all  other  doors  being  of  copper, 
as  are  also  the  window  frames  and 
sash.  These  are  glazed  with  art  glass 
mosaic  set  in  the  metal. 

The  interior  cornice  at  the  base  of 
the  dome  is  of  Teco  pottery,  the  in- 
scription being  modelled  in  clay  and 
inlaid  with  gold  mosaic. 

The  electric  lights  are  concealed  in 
the  cornice  and  back  of  the  arches, 
and  furnish  a reflected  light.  The 
heating  and  ventilating  system  is  con- 
cealed behind  marble  and  metal  grill 
work.  A hydraulic  lift  connects  the 
chapel  with  the  crematorium,  the  re- 
ception room  of  which  is  finished  in 
white  Italian  marble. 

The  front  portion  of  the  basement 
is  to  be  finished  as  a columbarium 
with  catacombs  and  niches  for  in- 
cinerary  urns  as  the  custom  of  cre- 
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mation  shall  increase  its  demand.  In 
fact,  the  design  of  the  mortuary 
chapel  is  such  that  as  the  future  may 
demand,  subterranean  extensions  can 
be  made,  and  each  generation  find  that 
its  mortuary  requirements  have  been 
anticipated  as  far  as  possible  in  this 
initial  effort  to  provide  a model 
chapel  and  crematorium  for  burial 
uses  that  is  beautiful  and  convenient 
as  modern  art  and  skill  can  produce. 

The  following  brief  quotation  from 
the  address  of  Charles  R.  Lamb,  the 
decorator  of  the  interior  at  the  dedi- 
catory e.xercises,  gives  some  other  in- 
teresting facts  about  the  interior  of 
the  structure: 

“My  mission,  if  I had  one,  would 
be  to  tell  you  something  about  all 
the  work  that  the  interior  represents. 
I would  like,  if  there  were  time,  to 
speak  of  the  beautiful  things  Mr. 
Jones,  your  architect,  selected  in  mar- 
ble from  Venice,  of  the  great  cathe- 
dral, and  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
work  there  which  has  been  going  on 
in  mosaic  since  the  early  times.  I 
would  like  to  make  personal  to  you 
(Concluded  on  page  XVIII) 
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PERFECTING  DETAILS  OF  CREMATORY  SERVICE 


Cremation  has  now  become  an  es- 
tablished fact  in  the  United  States. 
Since  the  first  incineration  took  place 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1876,  the  practice 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  until 
now  crematories  may  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  demand 
,for  their  use  is  wide  among  all 
classes  of  people. 

The  perfection  of  detail  in  han- 
dling the  operation  itself  has  been 
largelj^  responsible  for  this  result 
and  nowhere  has  more  careful  atten- 


hot  water  heat  and  retiring  rooms, 
and  a glance  at  the  photograph  will 
indicate  the  superb  character  of  it^ 
finish.  The  colors  and  hangings  are 
rich  and  restful  and  it  is  designed  in 
every  way  to  extend  a gentle  influ- 
ence to  those  who  make  use  of  it. 
The  room  is  of  ample  size  and  seat- 
ing capacity  and  a system  of  exhaust 
ventilation  keeps  the  air  at  all  times 
pure  and  wholesome. 

In  the  corridor  of  the  Oak  Woods 
Receiving  Vault  the  visitor  will  note 


parties  using  the  Crematorium.  It  is 
spacious  and  high-ceiled  and  like  all 
parts  of  the  building,  perfect  in  ven- 
tilation. Daylight  is  admitted 
through  win.dows  of  beautiful  art- 
glass,  rendering  a subdued  atmos- 
phere of  peace  and  quiet  that  is  not 
lost  on  short  Winter  days  when  thq 
pleasant  glow  of  the  electric  lamp  is 
substituted.  Ample  seating  is  pro- 
vided for  all  ordinary  demands  and 
because  of  the  more  intimate  charac- 
ter of  its  comforts,  this  room  is  fre- 
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tion  been  given  to  every  detail  of 
service  than  in  the  new  crematory 
of  Oak  Woods  Cemetery  in  Chicago. 
We  have  previously  given  in  these 
pages  a description  of  the  crematory 
furnace,  and  the  methods  of  opera- 
tion, and  have  illustrated  the  retorts, 
which  'are  operated  exclusively  by 
natural  gas.  The  illustrations  here 
give  some  further  idea  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  furnishings  of  the 
chapel  and  the  other  rooms  that  per- 
tain to  the  crematory. 

The  chapel  at  Oak  Woo.ds  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  cemetery. 
Its  use  is  of  course  not  confined  to 
cremation  funerals,  but  it  is’  in  de- 
mand at  all  seasons  by  those  who 
have  learned  and  appreciate  its  ad- 
vantages and  convenience.  It  is  thor7 
oughly  appointed,  with  electric  lights, 


the  unusual  treatment  of  this  part 
of  the  building,  departing  as  it  does 
from  the  old  accepted  coldness  of 
stone  and  marble  of  vault  interiors. 
The  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
warmth  and  cheer  by  the  use  of  beau- 
tiful, rich  draperies,  so  that  the  cas- 
ket reposing  here  seems  within  the 
ken  of  human  influence,  not  neglected 
in  cold  and  damp  surroundings.  The 
rooms  are  all  pleasantly  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  air  is  changed 
throughout  the  vaults  regularly,  by 
a motor-driven  exhaust  fan,  insuring 
comfort  and  safety  to  visitors.  A 
vacuum  cleaning  system  is  used 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  building, 
so  that  even  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  vaults  are  scrupulously  clean. 

A handsomely  furnished  reception 
room  is  at  the  disposal  of  funeral 


quently  preferred  to  the  larger  and 
more  formal  Chapel  for  private  and 
family  services. 

In  the  preparing  room  is  where  the 
friends  gather  to  witness  the  deposit 
of  the  casket  in  the  retort.  It  is 
here  that  the  observer  forms  his  im- 
pressions of  the  Crematorium  and  in- 
cidentally of  the  process  of  crema- 
tion. The  room  is  airy,  light  and  fin- 
ished in  gratefully  cool  colors,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  more  comforting  sur- 
roundings could  be  conceived  of 
wherein  to  surrender  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  a friend.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  noise  or  machinery  of  any 
kind.  The  two  small  doors  at  either 
side  of  the  central  door  in  the  illus- 
tration admit  the  casket  to  the  retort. 
The  burners  are  not  ignited  till  after 
the  casket  is  in,  and  the  .doors  closed. 
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CREMATORY  RECEPTION  ROOM,  OAK  WOODS  CEMETERY. 


SO  that  all  the  observer  sees  is  the 
pure  white  interior  of  the  casket  re- 
ceptacles. 

Advanced  methods  now  impose 
certain  requirements  in  the  conduct 
of  an  incineration,  having  to  do  with 


sanitation  and  due  regard  for  the  sen- 
sibilities of  those  interested.  In  the 
Crematorium  at  Oak  Woods  these 
conditions  are  all  complied  with.  The 
working  parts,  the  retorts  and  ma- 
chinery were  all  carefully  selected 


and  installed.  The  best  advice  was 
sought  and  the  best  talent  employed 
in  the  construction  of  everything 
connected  with  the  place.  The  fuel 
employed  is  natural  gas  an.d  electrical 
power  is  used  to  furnish  a supply  of 
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air  in  large  quantities  to  the  retorts, 
so  that  perfect  combustion  is  assured. 
To  preserve  quiet  about  the  edifice, 
the  machinery  for  this  air  supply  is 
placed  in  a building  several  hundred 
feet  distant  and  the  air  taken  under- 
ground to  the  retort  room.  With  a 
fev  minutes’  preparation  a tempera- 
ture of  2,500  deg.  F.  may  be  secured 
in  the  retorts  and  this  is  so  perfectly 
applied  and  under  control  that  the 
eye  of  the  attendant  may  be  within  a 
few  inches  of  this  intense  heat  and 
the  outer  surfaces  of  the  retort  give 
no  indication  of  its  presence. 

In  response  to  requests  that  a suit- 
able place  of  interrqent  be  provided 
for  urns  containing  cremated  re- 
mains, some  of  the  best  locations  in 
Oak  Woods  Cemetery  have  been  sub-* 
divided  for  this  purpose. 

The  object  is  to  allow  sufficient 
area  for  the  burial  of  the  urn  and  a 
symmetrical  marker  for  the  spot,  and 
to  provide  perpetual  care  for  the  sur- 
roundings. 

Where  something  more  durable  in 
material  and  better  workmanship  is 
desired  than  are  found  in  the  Urn 
furnished  with  a cremation.  Bronze 
Urns,  ranging  in  price  from  $20  to 
$75,  are  sold. 

Cremation  Certificates  are  issued 
by  the  Association  and  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  city  office.  The  form  or 
permit  for  cremation  reads: 

19 

The  Oak  Woods  Cemetery  Association  is 
hereby  requested  to  incinerate  the  remains  of 


on  19  . . . 

hereby  certify  that have 


charge  of  the  remains  of  said 

from related  to  the  de- 
ceased as 


If  no  disposition  of  ashes  are  made  with- 
in thirty  days  of  the  date  of  this 
order,  you  are  authorized  to  scatter  same. 


Witness Signed.  . . 

Address Address 

Received  the  ashes  of 

this day  of 


On  the  reverse  side  are  printed  the 
following  rules; 

The  Oak  Woods  Cemetery  Crematorium  is 
built  in  connection  with  the  chapel  and  vault 
and  is  ready  for  use  at  any  time  except  on 
Sundays. 

Applications  for  incineration  can  be  made 
at  the  Cemetery  or  at  the  city  office  of  the 
Cemetery  Association. 

When  an  incineration  is  desired  an  order 
to  that  effect,  signed  by  the  person  whose 
body  is  to  be  Incinerated  or  by  the  relative 
having  charge  of  the  body,  must  be  de- 
posited at  the  Cemetery.  Blanks  for  this 
purpose  can  be  obtained  at  either  office  of 
the  Association. 

It  is  believed  that  every  incineration 
should  be  conducted  in  as  private  a manner 
as  possible  and  not  serve  to  gratify  morbid 
curiosity.  Therefore  but  three  persons  in 
addition  to  the  regular  attendants  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Crematory  at  the  time 
of  the  incineration. 

No  special  preparation  of  the  body  or 
clothing  is  necessary.  The  body  is  incin- 
erated in  the  casket  as  received. 

One  day’s  notice  is  required  when  the  use 


of  the  Crematory  is  desired,  and  the  ashes 
may  be  obtained  the  day  following  the  in- 
cineration. 

The  charge  for  an  incineration  is  thirty 
dollars.  This  charge  includes  a receptacle 
in  which  to  place  the  ashes.  It  is  believed 
that  burial  in  a family  lot  will  be  the  most 
satisfactory  way  to  dispose  of  this  receptacle. 


The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Ohio  Association  of  Cemetery  Super- 
intendents and  Officials  will  be  held 
at  Marion  and  Delaware  June  21  and 
22,  with  headquarters  at  the  Marion 
Hotel,  and  meetings  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  A very  interesting  program  has 
been  prepared. 

In  the  program,  the  names  to  which 
stars  are  prefixed,  are  the  authors  of 
the  papers  who  presented  them  at 
the  National  Association.  The  names 
following  in  parentheses  are  the  state 
members  who  will  read  the  papers  at 
the  meeting.  Following  is  the  pro- 
gram : 

Wednesday,  June  21 — Call  to  Order  9 a.  m. 

Prayer Rev.  D.  H.  Bailey 

Welcome  Address Mayor  J.  G.  Seiter 

Response 

Roll  Call;  Application  and  Reception  of 
New  Members;  President’s  Address;  Sec- 
retary’s Report;  Communications. 
Secretary’s  one-half  hour  to  receive  fees 
and  dues. 

Paper — “Superintendents  and  Their  Respon- 
sibilities’’   ’•‘Timothy  McCarthy 

(W.  H.  Collins.  Akron.  O. ) 

Paper — “Mistakes  in  Cemeteries” 

*A.  W.  Blain 

(F.  C.  Case,  Norwalk,  O. ) 

Paper — “Grass  and  Weeds” 

(J.  A.  Reed,  Canton,  O.) 

Question  Box;  Appointment  of  Committees 
on;  Auditing.  Resolutions,  Location,  Lunch. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

1:30  P.  M. — Take  cars  at  Hotel  Marion  for 


The  uncertain  legal  status  of  en- 
dowment funds  and  bequests  in  many 
states  makes  this  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  of  the  cemetery’s  prob- 
lems. West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  recently  issued  a 
leaflet  to  its  lot  owners,  explaining 
briefly  the  legal  status  of  the  matter 
of  endowment  of  cemetery  lots  in 
that  state.  It  reads  in  full  as  follows: 

Concerning  Endowment  of  Cemetery  Lots. 

The  Act  of  May  2G.  1891.  Sec.  1,  P.  L. 
119  F.  D.  Last  Edition  559,  provides:  “No 
disposition  of  property  hereafter  made  for 
the  maintenance  or  care  of  any  cemetery, 
churchyard  or  other  place  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  or  any  portion  thereof,  or  grave 
therein,  or  monuments  or  other  erections  on 
or  about  the  same,  shall  fail  by  reason  of 
such  disposition  having  been  made  in  per- 
petuity, but  said  disposition  shall  be  held 
to  be  made  for  a charitable  use.” 

This  act  Indicates  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  this  state  to  regard  a trust  for  the  care 
of  a burial  lot  as  a charitable  use. 

The  lots  themselves  are  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  the  provision  of  Act  of  5th  of 


Oak  Woo.ds  has  recently  issued  a 
handsomely  printed  brochure  illus- 
trating and  describing  the  chapel  and 
crematorium  that  is  a model  of  good 
taste  both  in  matter  contained  and 
in  manner  of  execution. 


Cemetery;  Inspection  of  Cemetery. 

Evening  Session. 

Banquet — 6:30  to  8;  Call  to  Order  8. 

Paper — -''Beauties  and  Benefits  of  Modern 

Cemeteries” ’^George  H.  Scott 

(C.  C.  Crain,  Portsmouth.  O’.) 

Solo ■ Mrs.  B.  L.  Wallace 

Paper — “Use  of  Shrubs  in  Cemeteries” 

'•O.  C.  Slmonds 

(George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H.,  O.) 
Paper — “Some  Winter  Work  in  Cemeteries” 

‘‘Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

(John  Perrin,  Toledo.  O. ) 

Question  Box;  Nomination  of  Officers. 
Thursday,  June  22 — Call  to  Order  8:30  a.  m. 
Paper — “Care  of  Country  Cemeteries” 

’•Ezra  Downs 

(C.  W.  Modie,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. ) 

Paper — “Ohio  Laws  Regarding  Removing 

Bodies” J.  J.  Stephens,  Columbus,  O. 

11  o’clock — Take  cars  for  Delaware.  Ohio, 
where  party  will  lunch. 

Welcome  Address Mayor  Lease 

Response J.  J.  Stephen's 

Impromptu  Talks. 

Inspection  of  Cemetery  and  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University:  3 o’clock,  meeting  Cemetery 
Chapel. 

Paper — “Lot  Enclosures”  ....  *M.  P.  Brazill 
(Chas.  C.  Carroll,  Cleveland,  O.) 
Report  of  Delegate  to  National  Convention 
in  Chattanooga. 

Question  Box;  Report  of  Committees;  Un- 
finished Business;  Election  of  Officers. 
Members  and  prospective  members  are  re- 
quested to  bring  photographs  and  models  of 
tools  and  implements  used  in  their  ceme- 
teries. 

OFFICERS’  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
President,  George  E’.  Whittaker,  Toungs- 
towns.  O'. 

Vice-president,  C.  C.  Crain,  Portsmouth,  O. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  C.  Anderson, 
Sydney.  O. 


April,  1859,  Sec.  1,  P.  L.  63,  Last  Edition 
P.  D.  564,  as  follows:  “Whenever  any  lot 
or  lots,  or  the  right  of  sepulture  therein, 
shall  be  granted  to  any  person  or  family, 
by  any  incorporated  cemetery  company,  or 
church  or  religious  congregation,  within  any 
common  enclosure  made  by  such  company, 
church  or  congregation,  as  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  perpetual  burial  of  the  dead, 
every  and  all  lots  so  disposed  of  or  used 
for  burial  shall  hereafter  be  free  and  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation  so  long  as  the  same 
shall  be  used  or  held  only  for  the  purpose 
of  a sepulture.” 

Under  this  act  it  was  held  that  a reason- 
able provision  for  the  care  of  graves  of 
testator  and  his  family  and  his  cemetery 
lot  is  not  subject  to  the  collateral  inherit- 
ance tax.  (Fleck’s  Estate,  62  P.  L.  J.  67 
1904)). 

The  Act  of  5th  of  March,  1903,  P.  L.  12, 
P.  D.  610,  provides;  (Sec.  1)  “Hereafter 
all  bequests  and  devises  in  trust,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  entire  interest  or 
income  thereof  to  the  care  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  family  burial  lot  or  lots  of  the 
donor,  in  good  order  and  repair  perpetually, 
shall  be  exempt  from  liabllty  for  collateral 
inheritance  tax.”  (Hurst  v.  Cemetery  Assn. 
1 Lane.  L.  Rev.  60  (1883);  (Fleck’s  Estate, 
52  P.  L.  J.  67  (1904)). 


OHIO  CEMETERY  MEN  TO  MEET 


LEGAL  STATUS  of  LOT  ENDOWMENT 
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CEnETERY  NOTES 


A cemetery  association  was  recently 
organized  in  El  Dorado,  Kan.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  appointed : Mrs.  A. 
G.  Williams,  president ; Mrs.  R.  N.  Ben- 
son, vice-president;  Mrs.  Bebee,  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Dixon,  corresponding  secre- 
tary; Miss  Mary  Armstrong,  treasurer. 

The  Meechem-Brittain  Cemetery  Com-i 
pany,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  have  incorporated 
with  a capital  stock  of  $16,000  all  paid 
in.  The  company  will  operate  Lincoln 
cemetery  in  the  Burden  mill  tract  dis- 
trict, west  of  Spring  Hill  avenue. 

Waukegan,  111.,  appears  to  be  rapidly 
approaching  the  time  when  some  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  question  of  cem- 
etery accommodations.  The  city  has 
only  two  cemeteries  within  its  limits, 
which  are  filling  up  quite  fast,  so  that 
the  question  will  become  a serious  one 
before  very  long. 

A bill  was  recently  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  authorizing  Onei- 
da to  acquire  cemetery  lands  in  that  city 
for  the  purpose  of  a public  playground. 
The  city  is  to  provide  for  the  removal 
and  reinterment  of  the  bodies  buried  in 
the  cemetery.  The  bill  provides  detailed 
procedure  for  the  acquiring  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  ladies  of  the  Federation  of  Wo- 
men’s Clubs,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  have  taken 
the  matter  up  of  providing  a more  at- 
tractive name  for  the  City  Cemetery 
than  the  City  Cemetery.  The  city  pub- 
lic grounds  committee  are  studying  sug- 
gested names. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  pastor  of  Ep- 
worth  Memorial  Church,  Cleveland,  O., 
recently  suggested  to  the  Johnson  me- 
morial committee  that  Erie  Street  Cem- 
etery be  made  into  a park  to  be  known 
as  Johnson  park,  as  a memorial  to  Tom 
L.  Johnson. 

The  rumpus  between  the  Union  Cem- 
etery Association  and  the  city  authori- 
ties of  Kanasas  City,  over  the  ordinance 
passed  last  summer  by  the  council  pro- 
hibiting further  burials  in  that  ceme- 
tery, and  opening  a street  through  it, 
was  recently  practically  decided  by 
Judge  O.  A.  Lucas,  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  who  denied  the  association’s  ap- 
plication for  a permanent  injunction. 
The  following  occurs  in  the  Judge’s 
decision : “Under  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
public  good,  the  city  may  open  a pas- 
sageway through  this  cemetery.  It  is 
purely  a commercial  proposition,  such 
as  a slaughter  house  or  a powder  mill. 


It  was  built  in  a sparsely  populated  dis- 
trict, but  now  that  the  city  has  grown 
up  around  it  the  city  assumes  the  right 
to  control  it.  It  is  not  proper  to  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  the  city  council  in 
passing  this  ordinance.  It  was  passed 
for  the  general  good.  It  is  just  an- 
other case  of  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.” 

Acting  under  a decree  of  the  court  in 
the  equity  case  in  which  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons was  made  plaintiff,  Walter  D. 
Willson  and  Charles  Alvey,  trustees, 
sold  the  old  Catholic  graveyard  on 
North  Prospect  street,  Baltimore,  Md., 
for  $5,300.  A total  of  804  bodies  were 
disinterred  from  the  graveyard  and  re- 
buried in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery.  The 
court  and  other  expenses,  fees,  cost  of 
reburial  of  bodies,  etc.,  amounted  to  $1,- 
466.20. 

Waukegan,  111.,  is  being  exploited  by 
the  American  Mausoleum  Co.,  with  a 
view  to  erecting  a community  mauso- 
leum in  that  city.  The  Nebraska  Mau- 
soleum Co.  is  figuring  on  a 1,000-crypt 
mausoleum  for  West  Lawn  Cemetery, 
Omaha.  The  Rochester  Mausoleum 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a capital  stock  of  $10,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and 
selling  mausoleums.  Lincoln,  111.,  is  be- 
ing interested  in  a $10,000  community 
mausoleum.  The  Glendale  Cemetery 
Association  is  reported  to  have  closed 
a contract  for  a $15,000  concrete  struc- 
ture, to  contain  124  crypts.  Arrange- 
ments are  consummating  for  the  build- 
ing of  a community  mausoleum  at  Sun- 
bury.  Pa.,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $28,000. 
The  International  Mausoleum  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  according  to  the  Milwaukee 
“Sentinel,”  has  served  legal  notice  on 
all  parties  or  corporations  having  for 
their  purpose  the  building  of  community 
or  compartment  mausoleums,  that  the 
International  Company  is  the  original 
inventor  of  this  method  of  entombment, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  the  community 
idea  in  this  connection,  and  also  a de- 
odorizing system,  and  that  anyone  pur- 
chasing tombs  of  any  one  else  than  the 
International  Company,  or  its  represent- 
atives, will  be  made  a party  to  any  and 
all  suits  at  law  resulting  from  infringe- 
ments on  its  patents.  The  Interna- 
tional Company  claims  to  have  complet- 
ed sixty  mausoleums  with  130  in  proc- 
ess of  erection. 

Under  a new  ordinance  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  council,  no  new  cemeteries 


are  to  be  opened  within  the  city  limits. 
Specifically  the  ordinance  says  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  to  bury  a human  body  with- 
in the  city  limits  except  in  a cemetery 
now  and  at  such  time  in  use  as  a ceme- 
tery. It  was  explained  that  this  will  in 
no  way  prejudice  the  city’s  efforts  to 
prevent  any  further  burials  in  ceme- 
teries now  within  the  city  that  have  be- 
come a menace  and  an  impediment  by 
reason  of  the  city’s  growth  around 
them. 

Decree  has  been  ordered  by  the  Wor- 
cester county  board  of  commissioners  by 
which  the  tax  levied  by  the  Milford, 
Mass.,  assessors  on  certain  personal 
property  of  the  Pine  Grove  cemetery 
corporation  is  abated,  the  amount  named 
in  the  abatement  being  $1,249.50.  Ac- 
cording to  this  decree  the  proprietors 
of  Pine  Grove  were  assessed  illegally 
on  $75,000  of  personal  property. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Father 
Daniel  Buckley,  the  trustees  of  the  St. 
Raphael  cemetery,  Springfield,  O.,  have 
taken  up  the  project  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  grounds.  The  ceme- 
tery is  not  as  well  kept  at  the  present 
time  as  it  should  be,  and  after  the  im- 
provements are  made,  it  is  probable 
that  a caretaker  will  be  employed  to 
keep  the  grounds  in  order. 

Since  the  city  council  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  L,  provided  that  all  payments  for  lot 
work  in  the  city  cemeteries  should  be 
made  in  advance,  very  little  trouble  is 
experienced  in  the  collections ; but  un- 
der the  old  plan  of  credit  some  $4,000 
still  remains  on  the  books. 

Pursuant  to  a recent  call  made  by 
President  Reese  Carpenter,  of  the  Druid 
Ridge  Cemetery  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  a large  number  of  the  unsecured 
creditors  of  the  corporation  attended  a 
special  meeting  at  which  the  consensus 
of  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  unless 
all  of  them  act  in  unison  against  the 
plan  of  the  receivers  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty at  public  auction,  a number  of  law- 
suits would  be  precipitated. 

In  a proposed  ordinance  drafted  by 
the  new  commission  of  Racine,  Wis.,  the 
following  provisions  on  annual  care  and 
perpetual  care  are  incorporated:  “Every 
lot  owner  shall  pay  $1  per  annum  for 
the  care  of  a full  lot  and  50  cents  for 
half  a lot  and  certain  amounts  for  other 
fractions  of  lots ; that  $30  be  paid  for 
the  care  of  a whole  lot ; $15  for  half 
a lot  and  so  on  down  for  fractions  of 
lots,  and  these  amounts  to  forever  ex- 
empt the  lots  from  assessment  and  the 
lots  shall  be  perpetually  cared  for  by 
the  city.”  Experience  shows  this  to  be 
quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose  in 
modern  cemetery  practice. 
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NEW  CEMETERIES 

Five  acres  of  land  in  Plainfield  town- 
ship has  been  deeded  to  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Chicago,  to  be  used  for  a 
Catholic  ceineterc-  in  Plainfield,  Illinois, 
in  connection  with  the  new  church 
which  was  started  there  a year  ago. 

Temple  Emanuel,  the  Jewish  congre- 
gation of  Rabbi  W.  S.  Friedman,  at 
Sixteenth  avenue  and  Pearl  street,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  has  bought  15  acres  of  land 
in  Fairmount  cemetery  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a Jewish  cemetery.  The 
Jewish  cemeter}^  immediately  east  of 
Cheesman  park  will  be  vacated  at  once 
and  the  bodies  will  be  removed  to  the 
new  cemetery. 

The  city  council  of  Flolland,  Mich., 
has  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Pilgrim  Cemetery  Association  to  take 
over  the  ten-acre  cemetery  and  conduct 
it  as  a municipal  burying  ground.  The 
city  also  takes  over  $900,  the  balance 
in  the  treasury  of  the  association, 
which  has  conducted  the  cemetery  since 
its  establishment  in  1848.  It  is  also 
planned  to  purchase  an  eight-acre  tract 
next  to  the  cemetery  and  combine  the 
two  properties.  A number  of  improve- 
ments are  planned  for  the  cemetery. 

Improvement  work  on  the  new  River- 
hurst  Cemetery,  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  the 
laying  out  in  sections  and  lots  will  soon 
be  undertaken. 

The  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  Association, 
Belle  Plaine,  la.,  has  bought  four  acres 
of  ground  for  an  extension.  This  as- 
sociation is  composed  entirely  of  wo- 
men of  Belle  Plaine,  and  they  bought 
the  cemetery  some  years  ago  when  in 
very  bad  condition  and  have  since  trans- 
formed it  into  an  attractive  spot,  put 
in  a waterworks  system  and  cement 
sidewalk  about  a mile  from  town,  built 
a shelter  and  a large  vault,  and  made 
many  other  improvements.  The  addi- 
tional acres  afford  much  needed  room. 

The  Baltimore  Hebrew  Congregation, 
Baltimore,  Md,  has  bought  the  old 
Schone  Inn.,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Belair  road,  adjoining  the  Congrega- 
tion Cemetery.  It  will  shortly  be  razed 
for  an  extension  to  the  burial  grounds. 
The  property  is  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  was  one  of 
the  favorite  road  hostelries  during  the 
stage  coach  period.  The  .old  inn,  de- 
spite the  ravages  of  time,  is  still  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation  and 
plainly  shows  the  marks  of  its  past 
elegance. 

Forest  Hill  Cemetery  Association, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  with  members  in  Fre- 
donia  and  Dunkirk,  has  bought  nine 
acres  of  land  adjoining  its  property, 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Judge  George 
Barker. 


CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  Cemetery  Board  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  has  completed  arrangements  for 
a convenient  waiting-room  building  to 
be  erected  just  inside  the  Washington 
Ave.  entrance  of  Forest  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery. 

The  annual  spring  cleaning  in  Vale 
Cemetery,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  about 
completed,  and  on  a recent  fine  day 
an  unusual  crowd  of  visitors  testified 
to  the  public  appreciation  of  a beautiful 
place. 

The  Jewish  Cemetery  at  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  is  to  be  improved  this  season. 
A receiving  vault  is  to  be  erected  and 
the  cemetery  generally  cleaned  up. 

Some  $1,600  is  to  be  e.xpended  on  a 
road  from  town  to  Graceland  Ceme- 
tery at  Mitchell,  S.  D.  In  addition  to 
this  a better  water  supply  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Lone  Fir  Cemetery  Lot  Owners’ 
Association,  Portland,  Ore.,  have  de- 
cided that  no  work  shall  be  done  on 
the  cemetery  grounds  until  sufficient 
money  has  been  subscribed  to  insure 
the  completion  of  the  plan  of  improv- 
ing and  beautifying  the  cemetery,  plans 
for  which  have  been  made  by  Howard 
Evarts  Weed.  The  cemetery  grounds 
will  receive  a thorough  overhauling, 
roadways  filled  where  they  are  low  and 
below  the  grade,  more  shrubs  and  trees 
planted,  and  grass  seed  sown.  Through 
the  center  roadway  a large  water  main 
to  insure  sufficient  water  for  irrigating 
purposes  is  to  be  laid  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  No  monuments  or  head- 
stones are  to  be  disturbed  in  any 
manner.  Hedges  and  fences  will  be 
removed  by  the  consent  of  the  owners 
upon  whose  lots  they  stand.  The  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  the  Lone  Fir 
Cemetery  Lot  Owners’  Association  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  original  com- 
pany. The  new  association  has  been 
organized  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
grounds  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  of  beautifying  them, 
and  all  lot  owners  are  requested  to  co- 
operate and  join  the  movement. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  directors 
of  the  Hillside  Cemetery  Association, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  that  a number  of 
improvements  shall  be  made  in  the 
grounds  this  season,  among  them  the 
erection  of  massive  stone  pillars  at  the 
different  entrances.  A number  of  other 
minor  improvements  were  also  decided 
upon. 

The  Evergreen  Cemetery  Association, 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  recently  been 
organized  under  a new  charter.  Under 
this  new  charter  trust  funds  for  the 
perpetual  care  of  lots  may  be  received 
and  a certain  percentage  of  the  pur- 


chase price  may  go  into  a trust  fund 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  cemetery 
after  all  the  lots  have  been  sold.  Some 
thousands  of  dollars  are  to  be  provided 
for  new  buildings  and  improvements. 

The  annual  statement  read  at  the 
sixty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  lot 
owners  of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  showed  for  the  year  ending. 
March  31,  1911 : Receipts  from  sale  of 
burial  lots,  special  care  of  grounds, 
riower  beds,  vases,  etc.,  interment  .per- 
mits, $28,213.49 ; interest  from  invested 
funds,  $2,518.57 ; and  total  receipts,  $38,- 
748.75.  Included  in  the  operating  ex- 
penses were : Expense  accounts,  mate- 
rial and  supplies,  wages,  labor  items, 
sundries,  $23,246.64 ; improvements, 
new  acquisitions,  property  accounts, 
land  purchased,  buildings  erected,  new 
fencing,  $6,347.86 ; total  disbursements 
for  year,  $29,594.50.  Balance,  cash  on- 
hand,  April  1,  1911,  $9,154.25.  The 
perpetual  care  or  trust  funds  of  the 
association  were  increased  $11,488  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  representing  over  a 
hundred  new  endowment  funds.  The 
superintendent’s  report,  among  other 
things,  showed  a total  of  542  inter- 
ments ; 94  burial  lots  sold  during  the 
year ; total  lots  sold  to  date,  3,701.  Lots 
under  perpetual  care,  932 ; lots  under 
general  care,  875 ; total,  3,701. 

CEMETERY  REPORTS 

The  annual  report  of  the  Marion 
Cemetery  Association,  Marion,  O.,  for 
year  ending  April  1,  1911,  shows  total 
receipts  of  $18,344.73.  This  includes ; 
lot  sales,  $3,870.51 ; lot  endowments, 
$3,143.89  ; greenhouse  sales,  $1,127.72 ; 
grave  permits,  $878;  stone  graves,  foun 
dations,  etc.,  $1,464.12 ; interest,  etc. 
The  expenditures  included : labor  and 
salary  of  superintendent,  $5,542.29 ; gen- 
eral expenses,  $1,941.11 ; sundries, 
$976.85,  which  with  other  matters  to- 
taled $8,677.29.  The  total  cash  assets 
amount  to  $79,767.64,  giving  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  $9,667.44.  The  report 
gave  much  satisfaction.  Mr.  P.  O. 
Sharpless,  who  was  re-elected  a trustee 
for  a further  term  of  three  years,  has 
now  served  the  association  for  46  years, 
and  the  officers  were  all  re-elected. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ottumwa, 
la..  Cemetery  Association  was  held 
May  1,  and  all  the  officers  were  re- 
elected. Among  the  receipts  for  the 
year  were : burials,  care  and  other 
sources,  $2,902.38;  lot  sales,  $1,062.35; 
added  to  perpetual  care  fund,  $1,824.85. 
The  perpetual  care  fund  is  now 
$7,485.15  and  the  general  fund,  $6,220.73. 
Number  of  burials  during  year,  177.. 
A minimum  price  of  $2.50  has  been  es- 
tablished for  setting  headstones.  Un- 
der the  supervision  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Ru- 
Continued  on  page  XVIII 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09.  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67-8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  the  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 

PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $1.00  year;  lOc  copy. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  6c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ; $1.50  yr. ; single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

City  Hall,  The,  Des  Moines,  la.  (C.  H.), 
$2.00  year;  20c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  In  America,  New  York 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Survey,  The,  New  York  City  (Sur.), 
$2.00  year;  lOc  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut),  $2.00  year;  26c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  III.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


City,  N.  J,  (G.  C.  A,),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  New  York  City  (O. 

M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  O.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York  (G. 
R.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  60c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin,  German- 
town. Philadelphia  (M.  G.  B.)  50c  year; 

5c  copy. 

Minnesota  Hoitlculturlst,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller's  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeltung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
<N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Pacific  Municipalities,  San  Francisco  (P. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Revue  Hortlcole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  60c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Scl. 
Am.),  $3.0.0  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds 

A City’s  Control  of  Outlying  Districts, 
Hon.  John  H.  Gundlach.  Am.  C. 
4:224-6.  May,  ’ll. 

Albany’s  Civic  Advance,  W.  B.  Jones. 

Illust.  Am.  C.,  4:151-5.  Apr.,  ’ll. 
Bucarest,  A New  Modern  City  in  the 
Making.  Illust.  Am.  C.,  4 :219-23. 
May,  ’ll. 

German  and  American  City,  F.  C. 
Howe.  Scribner’s,  49 :485-92.  Apr., 
’ll. 

Making  the  Summer  Home  Comfort- 
able, M.  Greenleaf.  Illust.  S.  L., 
12 :321-23.  May,  ’ll. 

Recent  Developments  in  Commission 
Government.  Outlook,  97 :710.  Apr., 
’ll. 

Replanning  Small  Cities,  John  Nolen. 

Am.  C.,  4:238-9.  May,  ’ll. 

The  Sculpture  of  Prince  Paul  Trou- 
betzkoy,  A.  E.  Gallatin.  Illust.  A. 
and  P.,  2:208-9.  May,  ’ll. 

The  School  of  Civic  Design  at  the 
Liverpool  University,  S.  D.  Adshead. 
L.  A.,  1:105-9.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

Town  Planning  Problem,  R.  A.  Pope. 
Illust.  L.  A.,  1:124-7.  Apr.,  ’ll. 


Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening 

A Formal  Garden  for  a Small  Lot, 
E.  A.  Holmes.  Illust.  S.  L.,  12: 
324.  May,  ’ll. 

Beauty  in  a Kitchen  Garden.  Illust. 

Cr.,  20:94-6.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

City  and  Suburban  Gardens.  H.  B., 
29:142.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

Examples  of  Modern  Garden  Art. 
Illust.  (German.)  G.  K.,  13:65-70. 
Apr.,  ’ll. 

For  the  Commuter’s  Garden.  Illust. 

H.  B.,  29:148-9.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

From  a Wilderness  to  a Garden  in 
Four  Years,  P.  M.  Riley.  Illust.  C. 
L.  A.,  19:422-4.  Apr.  1,  ’ll. 
Gardening — A Kingdom  of  Happiness. 
Review  of  Reviews,  43 :489-90.  Apr., 
’ll. 

Individuality  of  the  American  Garden. 

Illust.  Cr.,  20:54-62.  Apr.,  ’ll. 
Landscape  Architecture  in  England, 
Thos.  A.  Mawson.  Illust.  L.  A., 
1:110-14.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

Japanese  Garden  in  America,  P.  W. 
Humphreys.  Illust.  A.  H.  G.,  8:137- 
41.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

Pergolas  in  American  Gardens.  Illust. 
Cr.,  20:33-40.  Apr.,  ’ll. 


Perfect  Half-Acre  Gardens,  W.  Miller. 

Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  19  :413-6.  Apr.  1,  ’ll. 
Planting  Table  for  the  Best  Annuals, 
Perennials,  Shrubs  and  Vegetables, 
C.  D.  Lay.  A.  H.  G.,  8:109-13,  156, 
Mar.-Apr.,  ’ll. 

Philosophy  of  Gardens,  W.  A.  Dyer. 

Cr.,  20:3-7.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

School  Gardens  of  Saginaw,  A.  B. 

Hinsdell.  Am.  C.,  4:185-7.  Apr.,  ’ll. 
Suburban  Gardening,  F.  Duncan.  Illust. 

Centur.v,  81 :910-8.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

Twin  Gardens  in  Northern  New  York. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Trumbull.  Illust.  S.  L., 
12:327-8.  May,  ’ll. 

Three  Hundred  Acres  and  Three,  H. 

Rion.  Cr.,  20:47-53.  Apr.,  ’ll. 
Treatment  of  the  Pergola,  A.  E.  Hoyle. 
Illust.  Architectural  Record,  New 
York,  29:318-25.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

Welfare  and  Happiness  in  Works  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  Chas.  W. 
Eliot.  L.  A.,  1:145-53.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 

A System  of  Park  Cost  Keeping  on  a 
Unit  Basis,  Chas.  N.  Lowrie.  Charts. 
L.  A.,  1:128-35.  Apr.,  ’ll. 
Competitive  Designs  for  Rudesheim 
Park  in  Berlin,  F.  Zahn.  Illust. 
(German.)  G.  K.,  13  ;75-77.  Apr., 
’ll. 

Park  Lighting,  E.  L.  Elliott.  Illust. 

Am.  C,  4:169-72.  Apr.,  ’ll. 
Township  Parks,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Moulton. 

Am.  C,  4:217-18.  May,  ’ll. 

The  Management  of  City  Parks,  with 
Particular  Reference  to  Soil  Fertility 
and  Crop  Adaptation,  E.  O.  Fippin. 
L.  A.,  1:115-23.’  Apr.,  ’ll. 

The  Value  of  Park  Reports,  G.  A. 
Parker.  L.  A.,  1:139-44.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  etc. 

Another  Form  of  Dicksonia,  W.  N. 
Clute.  Illust.  F.  B.,  19 :7-8.  Jan.^ 
’ll. 

A Symposium  on  Flower  Beds  and 
Bedding  Plants,  W.  Miller.  Illust. 

G.  M.,  13:232-37.  May,  ’ll. 

Artistic  Arrangement  of  Cut  Flowers, 

F.  N.  Merriman.  H.  B.,  29:Sup.  32. 
Mar.,  ’ll. 

Burbank’s  Work  in  Horticulture,  C.  J^ 
Woodbury.  Illust.  A.  H.  G.,  8:144-6. 
Apr.,  ’ll. 

Chief  Ornamental  Plants  of  Tropical 
Florida,  W.  Miller.  C.  L.  A.,  19: 
Sup.  550.  Apr.  1,  ’ll. 

Critical  Notes  on  Planting.  Illust.  A. 

H.  G.,  8:Eup.  13-5.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

Forest  Crop  Abuse  and  Conservation  of 

Our  Timber  Supply,  S.  Hawley. 
Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  19:425-7.  Apr.  1, 
’ll. 

Gladiolus  Bulb  Rot  Investigation,  H. 
H.  Whetzel.  • F.  E.,  31:835.  Apr. 
22,  ’ll. 
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Lawn 


NOTE  ANGLE  OF 
SI  DE  PLATE  - CUTS 
UNDER  PROJECTIONS 
NO  HAND  SHEARS* 
NECESSARY 


lJ  ERE’S  a time-saver  for 
^ gardeners.  It’s  the  latest 
addition  to  the  famous  “Penn- 
sylvania” line  of  Qtta/ity  Lawn 
Mowers. 


The  TENNSYLVANIA’  Undercut 

'Ball-'Beartns  TRIMMER 


The  “Undercut”  is  the  only  trimmer  on  the  market  that 
cuts  close  up  and  under  slanting  surfaces,  and  projections 
of  all  kinds,  without  damaging  or  marking  them. 

It  does  the  work  that  can  now  only  be  done  by  shears. 

Write  for  catalog  describing  this  new  machine  and  ihe 
full  “Pennsylvania”  line  of  Hand  and  Horse  Lawn  Mowers. 


SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  P.  O.  Box  1599,  Philadelphi 


■■til 
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Devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  Parks, 
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Published  on  the  15th  of  the  Month  by 
R.  J.  HAIGHT 
440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
EDITORS 

John  W.  Weston  O.  H.  Sample 
Subscription,  $2.00  a Year,  { lls 

Horticultural  Aspects  of  Some  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs,  John  Dun- 
bar. F.  E.,  31:724-5.  Apr.  8;  780, 
Apr.  15,  '11. 

How  to  Care  for  Easter  Flowers.  C. 

L.  A.,  19:432.  Apr.  1,  Tl. 
Lycopodium  Porophilum  in  the  Dells 
of  the  Wisconsin,  E.  J.  Hill.  F.  B., 
19:1-3.  Jan.,  Tl. 

Nature's  Foster  Parents  and  Their 
Children,  A.  Morgan.  Illust.  C.  L. 
A.,  19:428.  Apr.  1,  Tl. 

Private  Ownership  of  American  Tim- 
berland. 

Planting  Around  the  House — Vines  and 
Shrubs.  Illust.  Cr.,  20 :97-100.  Apr. 
Planting  Table  of  the  Best  Perennials. 

A.  H.  C.,  8:1.56.  Apr.,  Tl. 

Plants  from  Native  Hedge-row,  P.  R. 
Frost.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  19:Sup.  522. 
Apr.  1.  Tl. 

Private  Arbor  Day.  C.  L.  A.,  19:Sup. 
574.  Apr.  1,  Tl. 

Rare  Forms  of  Fernworts.  Illust.  F. 

B. ,  19:11-14.  Jan.,  Tl. 

Rose  Growing,  R,  M.  Schultz.  G.  C. 

A.,  12:259-60.  Apr.,  Tl. 

Spring  Flowering  Bulbs  for  Minne- 
sota. A.  S.  Swanson.  M.  H.,  39:132- 
5.  Apr.,  Tl. 

Some  Good  Trees  and  Shrubs  which 
Should  be  More  F'requently  Planted. 
L.  A„  1:136-9.  Apr.,  '11. 

The  City’s  Duty  to  Its  Trees,  Wm. 
Solotaroff.  Illust.  Am.  C.,  4:166-8. 
Apr.,  ’ll. 

Tree  Planting  by  Florists.  F.  R.,  27: 
43.  Apr.  6,  ’ll. 

The  Whole  Subject  of  Dahlia  Culture. 

Illust.  G.  M.,  13:226-31.  May,  ’ll. 
The  French  Immortelle  Industry.  A. 

F.,  36:666-7.  Apr.  22,  ’ll. 

Tile  Seedling-AIarch  and  Nurse-Plant 
Methods  of  Plant  Propagation.  Illust. 
F.  E..  31  :78(i-7.  Apr.  15,  Tl, 

Timber  Conservation  as  Related  to 
Reciprocity,  T.  B.  Walker.  Review 
of  Reviews,  43:470-2.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

"Wild  Flowers  Worth  Growing,  N.  S. 

Green.  H.  G.,  8:Sup.  15.  Apr. 
Weeds  and  Diseases,  R.  Hessler.  Sur. 
26:51-63,  Apr.  1,  ’ll. 


A Limited  Supply  of  Asphalt- 
oilene  Equipments  to  be 
Given  Away 

WE  PROPOSE  to  donate  free  of  charge,  packed  and  " 
completely  ready  for  shipment,  a limited  supply  of  the 
following  equipments  to  all  parties  ordering  not  less  than 
fifteen  (15)  barrels  of  Asphaltoilene  “D”; 

EQUIPMENT 

Special  double  acting  oil  force  pump. 

Two-foot  section  of  1 inch  suction  pipe. 

Twenty-five  feet  special  oil-proof  rubber  hose,  end- 
capped  with  brass  couplings. 

An  adjustable  brass  oil  sprayer. 

Skid  or  frame  with  adjustable  clamps,  equipped 
with  wrought  iron  hooks  to  fit  any  size  barrel 
to  which  the  pump  is  attached. 

Box  and  packing.  ^ 

Shipped  by  freight  or  express.  ’ 

Asphaltoilene  “D”  is  a light  asphalt  oil  about  25  gravity,  but  con- 
taining the  largest  amount  of  natural  asphalt  in  proportion  to  its  gravity  of 
any  oil  probably  in  the  world,  containing  from  4 1 to  49  per  cent  of 
natural  asphalt. 

It  is  used  primarily  as  a dustlayer,  but  leaves  a mat  of  asphalt  on  the 
surface  of  the  road  which  effectually  protects  it  from  wear.  One  treat- 
ment with  a fraction  of  a gallon  to  the  square  yard  is  guaranteed  to 
render  the  road  dustless  for  a year.  One  treatment  for  two  succes- 
sive years  will  render  the  road  dustless  for  three  years  and  protect  it 
from  wear  and  wash. 

Instead  of  having  to  wait  for  the  municipality  or  township  to  oil 
the  roads  for  you,  aou  and  two  or  three  of  your  neighbors  can  get  to- 
gether and  buy  1 5 barrels  of  Asphaltoilene  and  oil  your  own  roadways. 

1 5 barrels  will  treat  1 500  to  2000  square  yards. 

Send  for  pamphlet.  In  one  day,  two  men  at  $2.00  each  can  treat 
1 ,000  square  yards. 

The  Good  Roads  Improvement  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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T he  Bomgardner  Cemetery  T ruck 


Cut  No.  3 is  our  SPECIAL  CEMETERY 
•TRUCK  for  general  use  about  a cemetery.  It 
is  made  light,  strong  and  sightly.  Will  hold 
up  any  weight  within  reason.  28-inch  wheels, 
3-inch  tires  and  is  supplied  with  rubber  tires 
if  required.  Open  or  closed  platform.  Guar- 
anteed. 


Cut  No.  1 shows  THE  BOMGARDNER 
ELEVATOR  TRUCK  as  it  would  be  used  in 
lowering  a casket  from  the  Chapel  to  the 
Vault  and  can  be  reversed  and  the  casket  be 
raised  from  the  Vault  to  the  Chapel.  This 
same  elevator  is  so  arranged  that  one  man  can 
place  any  sized  casket  into  a crypt  or  shelf  in 
the  vault. 


Cut  No.  2 shows  the  casket  partially  raised. 
An  extra  set  of  webbing  is  used  to  suspend  the 
casket  while  the  pall  is  being  removed  and  the 
platform  is  raised  up  to  the  casket  and  then  by 
turning  the  small  crank  at  the  end  the  casket 
can  be  easily  moved  into  or  out  of  crypts  or 
shelves.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory. 


Send  for  more  complete  description  and  look  for  cut  of  our  disinterring  truck  in  next  num- 
ber of  PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co.  - - Cleveland,  Ohio 
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BOOKS  AND  REPORTS 

“iMadison,  a Model  City,”  by  John 
Xolen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  the 
latest  of  the  handsome  city  plan  re- 
ports to  be  issued,  and  it  sets  a stand- 
ard for  these  city  studies  that  make 
it  a work  of  the  highest  importance 
in  our  literature  of  city  planning.  No 
more  thorough,  comprehensive,  elab- 
orate or  better  prepared  report  of  the 
kind  has  yet  been  issued.  The  book 
was  prepared  for  the  Madison  Park 
and  Pleasure  Drive  Association,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  whose  advanced  and 
public  spirited  work  in  park  develop- 
ment has  frequently  been  noted  in 
these  pages.  The  work  is  more  than 
an  admirable  guide  for  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  this  fine 
little  city.  It  is  an  inspiration  and 
model  for  other  cities  and  a guide  to 
city  planners  and  workers  in  civic  im- 
provement wherever  they  may  be. 
Mr.  Nolen  has  exhaustively  and  in- 
telligently studied  every  phase  of  the 
city’s  life,  and  fairly  and  frankly  set 
forth  its  merits,  defects  and  tenden- 
cies, and  prepared  plans  for  definite 
steps  that  may  be  taken  to  make  it  a 
more  useful  and  beautiful  city.  The 
book  is  divided  into  six  divisions 
whose  titles  will  indicate  the  general 
scope  of  the  study.  They  are:  The 
Individuality  of  Madison;  Madison  as 
a Capital  City;  Madison  as  an  Educa- 
tional Center;  Madison  as  a Place  of 
Residence;  The  Future  City  of  Madi- 
son; Supplementary  Notes.  It  is  per- 
manently bound  in  boards,  contains 
168  pages  and  is  illustrated  with  every 
manner  of  plan,  drawing  and  photo- 
graph that  might  be  of  use  in  present- 
ing the  subject.  There  are  carefully 
prepared  maps  of  Madison,  Jhe  sur- 
rounding country,  the  park  system, 
and  plans  of  parks  and  civic  improve- 
ment enterprises  in  other  cities. 
Many  fine  photographs  of  Madison 
scenes  and  views  from  other  cities 
showing  beauties  that  have  been  de- 
veloped or  pictures  of  civic  institu- 
tions that  might  serve  as  models  of 
what  might  be  accomplished  in  Madi- 
son. The  book  is  for  sale  at  a price 
of  $1.00  bv  the  Madison  Park  and 
Pleasure  Drive  Association  through 
its  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Brown, 
to  whom  inquiries  for  it  should  be 
addressed. 

“Beautiful  Thornrose.”  a handsome- 
ly illustrated,  descriptive  Iiook,  is- 
sued by  Thornrose  Cemetery,  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  is  well  planned,  handsomely 
illustrated  with  photogravure  views 
and  contains  some  admirable  contri- 


Beautifies 
Cemeteries 
and  Parks 

The  Wizard  Lawn  Producer 

Soil  and  Moisture 
All  That’s  Needed 

A mixture  of  selected 
grass  seed  and  animal 
manure,  dried,  purified 
and  in  highly  concentrat- 
ed form.  All  foreign 
matter  absolutely  elimi- 
nated; mixing  is  done  by 
machinery;  the  propor- 
tions exact  and  based  on 
the  experience  of  expert 
horticulturists.  Affords 

the  positive  means  by  which 
anyone,  anywhere,  can  have 
green  grass  and  a rugged  turf. 
Cheaper,  goes  further  than  other 
seeds. 

Ideal  for  Public  Grounds 

because  cheaper,  more  efficient 
and  more  easily  sown  than  any 
other  grass  seed. 

Five-pound  box  prepaid  east  of 
the  Missouri  River  on  receipt  of 
$1.00;  west  of  the  river,  prepaid  for 
$1.25.  Special  price  on  quantity 
lots.  Write  for  our  free  booklet, 
“How  to  make  a Lawn.” 

THE  KALAKA  COMPANY 

829  Exchange  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

SHRUBS,  VINES  and  HARDY 
FLOWERS  for  PARKS  CEMETERIES 
and  PRIVATE  ESTATES 

DANIEL  A.  CLARKE 

RED  OAK  NURSERIES 

FISKEVILLE.  R.  I. 

MY  CATALOG  is  YOURS  for  the  ASKBNG 


SIMS  AND 
COMPANY 

INVESTMENTS 

CITY  BANK  BUILDING 
MOBILE  - - ALA. 


CEMETERIES 

as  a business  propo- 
sition ought  to  pay. 

Most  new  cemeteries 
are  not  profitable. 

We  can  make  any 
good  Cemetery,  old 
or  new,  profitable 
and  popular  at  once. 


OUR  PAST  SUCCESSES 
AND  BANK  REFERENCES 
FURNISHED  ON 
APPLICATION 


The  Hoosier  Cement  Burial  Vault  Molds 


All  steel,  no  wood  to  shrink,  swell  and  warp, always 
ready,  without  repairs  and  good  for  a lifetime.  Best 
cement  proposition  known,  600  per  cent  PROFIT. 
Telescopes  and  adjusts  for  making  twenty  sizes  of 
sinks,  bath-tubs,  tanks  and  vaults  with  circle  cor- 
ners, preventing  cracks.  Corners  strongest  portion 
of  wails. 

Agents  Wanted.  For  particulars  address 

BALL&  BROOXSHIER,  Patentees  & N’f'rs,  Thorntown,  Ind. 
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The  “Lewis”  Patented  Hydrants  and  Street  Washers 


ADOPTED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 
Specified  by  L,eciding  JLatxdscape  Architects 


Points  of  Superiority: 


Simple  in  construction,  positive  in  action. 
All  parts  interchangeable  and  can  be 
duplicated  at  any  time. 

Anti-freezing,  as  they  drain  dry  as  soon  as 
turned  off. 


Plunger  can  be  withdrawn  for  repairs,  as 
automatic  stop  valve  prevents  water 
from  flowing. 

Each  Hydrant  and  Street  Washer  tested 
under  pressure. 


These  goods  are  extra  heavy  and  especially  adapted  for  use  in 
Parks  and  Cemeteries. 


Manufactured  exclusively  by 


THE  HAYDENVILLE  COMPANY 


MaDofacturers  Brass  Valves,  Hose  Pi{ies,  Couplings  and  Hose  Faucets 


ESTABLISHED  1845 


HAYDENVILLE,  MASS.,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives 

FAIRMOUNTWEED  KILLER 

Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals . Beware  of  cheap  Imitations 
No  Failures.  Fourteen  Tears'  Experience 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean 


EXAMINE  THIS  A barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to  apply  to 
A roadway,  covering  7500  SQ.  YDS.  of  surface  and  costing  LESS 

1 AdL.il  Ur  LU5 1 . than  2 cents  a gallon  to  put  on. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly 
TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

.gB7^7n  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

ONLY  MAKERS 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  and  Fairmount  Avenue  - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fourteenth  Year  of  Successful  Weed  Killing 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Designers  and  Builders  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Gates  and  Fencing. 

Catalogue  No.  64  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  Lawn  Seats  and  YaseS.  No.  48-A  Residences  and  Churches. 
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butions  of  a historical  and  literary 
character  from  local  citizens.  One  of 
the  illustrations  in  the  book,  that  of 
the  new  pavilion,  is  shown  on  another 
page  in  reduced  form. 

"Official  Fertilizer  Inspection,”  a 
bulletin  of  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station  at  Orono,  Me.,  has  just  been 
issued. 

The  American  Civic  Association 
has  issued  a second  edition  of  its  bul- 
letin on  the  “Smoke  Nuisance,”  a 
good  indication  of  the  progress  of  the 
warfare  on  smoke  throughout  the 
country.  Copies  of  the  bulletin  may 
be  had  for  twenty-five  cents,  or  cheap- 
er in  quantity,  from  Secretary  R.  B. 
Watrous,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Fairmount  Park  Art  Association, 
Philadelphia,  sends  its  thirty-ninth 
annual  report  giving  proceedings  of 
the  annual  meeting,  list  of  members 
and  of  works  of  art  furnished  to  Fair- 
mount  by  this  organization,  and  other 
information  about  its  work.  Leslie 
W.  Miller,  320  S.  Broad  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, is  secretary. 

From  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: Agricultural  Fair  Associations, 
Circular  109,  office  of  experiment  sta- 
tions; Natural  Vegetation  as  an  In- 
dicator of  Crop  Production  in  Great 
Plains  Area,  bulletin  201  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry:  Spread  of 
Gypsy  and  Brown  Tail  Moths 
Through  Imported  Nursery  Stock, 
Farmers  Bulletin  No.  453;  Surface 
Conditions  and  Stream  Flow,  Circu- 
lar 176  of  the  Forest  Service. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 

Illustrated  Catalog  of  Coiled  Spring 
Fence  Co.,  Winchester,  Ind,;  Specials 
for  1911,  circular  from  F.  W.  Kelsey 
Nursery  Co.,  150  Broadway,  N.  Y.; 
Illustrated  Catalog  of  Philadelphia 
Lawn  Alowers;  Useful  Hints  for  Road 
Rolling  Engineers,  booklet  from  Buf- 
falo Steam  Roller  Co.;  Specifications 
and  Diagrams  for  Roof  Construction 
from  Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago;  Ad- 
\ ertising  Letter  and  sample  plan  from 
Wm.  Stuppe  Co.,  New  York;  Circular 
on  Rhododendrons  from  Harlan  P. 
Kelsey,  Salem,  Mass.;  illustrated  fold- 
ers and  circular  from  Electric  Wheel 
Co.,  Quincy,  111.;  descriptive  folder 
of  ornamental  iron  and  wire  work 
from  McLaren  Bros.,  Cleveland,  O.; 
illustrated  catalog  of  Water  Lilies 
from  William  Tricker,  Arlington,  N. 
J.;  handsome  133  page  illustrated  cat- 
alog of  the  nurseries  of  Bobbink  & 
Atkins,  Rutherford,  N,  J. ; Everything 
for  the  Lawn,  from  Peter  Henderson 
& Co,,  New  York. 


Ills  WITTEN 

Autojnatic  Dump  Cart 

Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

.4.  necessity  for  Farm- 
,ers.  Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Con- 
tractors and  all  man- 
ufacturing plants. 

Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg. Co,,585Hunter Bldg., Chicago, III. 


GRASS  SEEDS 

for  Cemetery  use. 

Dreer’s  special  grass  mixtures 
are  best  for  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
etc.  Choicest  seeds,  thoroughly 
cleaned,  entirely  dependable — 
producing  grass  of  rich  color  and 
hardy  growth.  Write  to  us  before 
buying,  this  spring. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  USING  THE  BRUSH 


The  Davis  Road  Brush 

For  Gravel  and  Macadam  Roads 

CONFORMS  to  crown  of  road. 
Cleans  and  smooths  at  one  opera- 
tion. Shifts  road  material  slightly 
towards  center  and  drops  coarser  ma- 
terial in  ruts  and  lateral  washes. 

Useful  in  applying  calcium  chloride. 
Especially  valuable  for  Parks  and 
Cemeteries.  Write  for  circulars. 

GEO.  U.  DAVIS 
502  W.  SOth  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Weeds  are  often 
undesirable  in  ponds, 
streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.  Please  notice  the 
simple  and  effective 
operation  of  the 
Submarine  Weed 
Cutting  Saw 
above.  The  weeds 
are  cut  at  the  roots 

and  floating  down  stream.  The  device  may  be  handled  in  lengths  to  a great  extent  from  the 
banks,  or  just  as  well  from  boats  on  larger  lakes.  In  use  by  many  Parks  and  C emeteries,  and  high- 
ly recommended  here  and  abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circular,  references,  etc. 

ASCHERT  BROS.  - Cedar  Lake,  - West  Bend.  Wis. 


Gold  Medal 
Belgium  1909 


Silver  Medals 
Austria  1909 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
1910 


SQUIER’S  WEED  KILLER 

Absolutely  the  most  effectual 
made.  The  most  enduring  in  it’s 
effects.  Has  the  greatest  cover- 
ing capacity  of  any.  Most  econom- 
ical of  any  to  use.  Largest  sale  of 
any  in  the  world.  Avoid  substi- 
tutes. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  Harrison  Mfg.  Co. 

Rahway,  - New  Jersey 


Dlwanger  & Barry’s 

Shrubs 

Roses  and  Plants 

are  known  and  planted  everywhere. 
Leaders  for  70  years.  Booklet  free.  ; 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Mott’s  Park  and  Cemetery  Ornaments 


Lawn  and  Park  Fountains 
Drinking  Fountains 
Railings  and  Entrance  Gates 
Electroliers  and  Posts 
Flower  Vases  in  Cast  Iron 
and  Bronze 

Statuary,  Settees  and  Chairs 
Tree  Guards 


The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  17TH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


ft 


“PHILADELPHIA 

LAWN  MOWERS 


STYLE  “A”  ALL  STEEL 


A brand  new  All  Steel  Mower  for  1911.  The  highest 
achievement  of  expert  mechanical  skill.  Users  of  the 
popular  “Style  A”  should  order  a few  of  these. 

Write  for  Special  Circulars  and  Discounts 

The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Co. 

For  42  Years  Makers  of  High  Grade  Mowers. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Most  popular  because  most  reliable.  Standard 
mowers  the  World  over.  The  All  Steel 
Mowers  are  the  favorites  for 
park  and  cemetery 
work. 
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Portland  Cement  Gr^ve  and  Lot  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  3)4  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address.  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


PERSONAL 

George  H.  Nye,  chief  draughtsman  in 
the  office  of  the  city  engineer  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  cemeteries.  He  suc- 
ceeds Hulbert  E.  Thomas,  who,  realiz- 
ing that  the  work  required  some  engi- 
neering knowledge,  voluntarily  resigned 
and  becomes  assistant  superintendent. 
The  cemetery  board  has  under  imme- 
diate consideration  the  development  of 
Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  a tract  of  some 
20  or  30  acres  on  Tarkiln  Hill  Road, 
made  imperative  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  of  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  is  occu- 
pied. The  development  of  Pine  Grove 
Cemeterv  will  include  the  provision  for 
two  entrances,  one  from  Acushnet  ave- 
nue and  one  from  Bowditch  street,  the 
latter  thoroughfare  cutting  the  ceme- 
tery in  half.  Mr.  Nye  is  a graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Ex-Cemetery  Commissioner  Marcus 
H.  Cotton  has  been  chosen  superin- 
tendent of  Woodbrook  Cemetery,  Wo- 
burn, Mass.  Mr.  Cotton  has  served  as 
commissioner  five  years,  and  is  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  work  of  caring 
for  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Stephen  Child,  landscape  archi- 
tect and  consulting  engineer,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  will  return  from  his  win- 
ter office  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  about 
the  middle  of  May.  Mr.  Child  has 
had  a busy  season  in  California. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Mason,  whose  obituary 
notice  was  given  in  the  last  issue,  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Cemetery  Su- 
perintendents. The  Association  was 
organized  in  1887  and  Mr.  Mason  be- 
came a member  in  1888. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ford,  for  fifteen 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  city  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  for  the  past  nine 
years  city  engineer,  resigned  the  lat- 
ter position  on  March  2,  to  take  effect 
April  1,  to  become  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Hartford  engineering  firm 
of  Buck  & Sheldon,  which  in  future 
will  be  known  under  the  corporate 
name  of  Ford,  Buck  & Sheldon,  Inc. 
Mr.  Ford  professionally  has  been  a 
very  successful  man  and  Hartford  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  high  order 
of  services  it  has  been  able  to  secure 
in  its  engineering  department  and  the 
confidence  that  department  has  in- 
spired in  its  citizens.  It  need  only  be 
said  that  Mr.  Ford  is  a member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, has  been  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
has  been  prominent  in  the  American 
Civic  Association  and  the  National 


RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 
and  LAWN 
SETTEES 

Manufactured 
by 

Me  Donald 
Brothers 

108-114 
Liberlj  Street 
COLUMBUS 
OHIO 

Send  for 

Catalogue 


PARKS  CEMETERIES 

Ail  highest  grade. 

Catalogae  mailed  on  application 

J.  M.  Thorburn  Co. 

33  Barclay  St.,  New  York 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COXXA 

GRAVE  AND  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBFHGIIT  & LIGtITCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler,  Ravenna,  Ohio.) 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 


MARKS  FORI 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES.  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 

BERGER  MFG.  CO. 


STA.  A.. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CATALOG 

ON 

REQUEST 
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Dustless  Paths 
And  Drives 

Without  Water  — At  Less  Cost 

Cemetery  Associations  find  Solvay  Gra- 
nulated Calcium  Chloride  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, economical  and  effective  treatment  for 
roads  and  walks — It  keeps  the  paths  clean,  cool  and  free  from  dust  and  weeds. 

Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 

upon  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  moist  in  the  driest  weather  and 
forms  a firm,  dustless  surface  that  resists  wear. 

Spread  by  hand  or  horse  distributer.  Absolutely  odorless — never 
stains — never  sloppy.  Cheaper  than  any  other  method.  One  treat- 
ment lasts  two  or  three  months. 

Write  Us  For  Further  Details 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


One  of  Our  Specialties 

“Weed  Kffler” 


Its  Quality,  in  a concentrated 
state,  as  shipped  by  us  is  of  a 
higher  percentage  for  diluting 
than  others;  its  effectiveness,  if 
properly  applied,  is  warranted 
by  us.  The  price  is  right. 

We  manufacture  the  strong- 
est line  of  Disinfectants  on  the 
market. 

Pino-Lyptol  Chemical  Co. 

457  WEST  26th  STREET 
New  York  City 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


Crematory  and  Chapel 


A Modern  Crematory 

as  designed  and  built  by  us  can 
be  operated  economically,  expe- 
ditiously, and  with  entire  ab- 
sence of  smoke.  The  building 
need  have  no  features  architec- 
turally objectionable.  We  design, 
build,  and  equip  crematories. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Jarvis  Engineering  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Conference  on  City  Planning,  to  de- 
clare his  status.  Mr.  Ford’s  name  is 
also  well  known  by  his  writings  on 
various  subjects  of  importance  in  city 
development,  some  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  P.VRK  .VND  Cemetery.  He 
was  born  in  North  Branford.  May  1, 
1871,  and  graduated  from  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School.  Yale  University,  in 
1893.  In  1896  he  became  assistant 
city  engineer  of  Hartford.  Much  re- 
gl'ret  is  expressed  on  his  leaving  the 
city’s  service. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTES 

The  superintendent  of  a large  Chi- 
cago cemetery  who  is  using  concrete 
for  various  purposes,  states  that  power 
concrete  mixers  insure  a saring  in 
labor  of  over  60  per  cent.  In  view 
of  the  large  amount  of  concrete  used 
at  parks  and  cemeteries,  this  state- 
ment should  prompt  a thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject.  The  only  de- 
vice of  this  kind  that  has  been  adver- 
.tised  in  P.vrk  and  Cemetery  is  the  Sys- 
tematic Concrete  Mixer,  made  by  the 
Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Jackson, 
Mich.  The  mixer  was  adopted  by  the 
VVoodmere  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich., 
after  a careful  investigation  of  many 
styles.  It  is  said  to  have  a number 
of  practical  advantages  over  other 
makes,  not  the  least  important  of 
which  is  its  rapid  and  economical  serv- 
ice, accuracy  of  feed  with  any  mate- 
rial, and  durability.  This  company  man- 
ufactures a very  complete  line  of  con- 
crete machinery  especially  adapted  for 
sidewalk,  street,  park  and  boulevard 
w'ork,  and  has  the  endorsement  of  sev- 
eral city  governments  and  leading  con- 
tractors who  have  adopted  their  ma- 
chiner}-. 


Grass  edgers  or  trimmers  play  an 
important  part  in  the  well-kept  park 
or  cemetery.  They  are  used  for  cut- 
ting the  grass  around  trees,  shrubbery, 
monuments,  etc.,  where  the  ordinary 
lawn  mower  cannot  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. The  Pennsylvania  Ball  Bearing 
Under-cut  Lawn  Trimmer,  made  un-. 
der  the  Secrest  patents  by  the  Supplee 
Hardw'are  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manufac- 


The  Health  Merry-Go-Round  is  a muscle  and 
lunj^  developer.  Has  four  seats  and  is  propelled  by  the 
feet  and  hands— it  keeps  children  in  the  fresh  air— it  is  fun  as 
well  as  exercise— has  a jood  or^an  that  plays  any  tune,  is  ten 
feet acro88--can  be  setup  anywhere--built of  iron,  steel  and 
seasoned  hardwood— can  be  had  with  or  without  canopy.  If 
you  have  a sickly  boy  or  girl  get  a Health  Merry-Go-Kound 
and  watch  the  rapid  development  of  the  mind  and  body*  Write 
u>day  for  details  of  C days'^  trial  offer. 

Health  Merry-Go-Round  Co.,  Dept  -llOuincy,  111. 


GOODELL  COMPANY 

127  Main  St.  ::  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Makers  of  the  World  Famous 
Canoon  Seed  Sower 


THE  ROTARY 


is  the  most  rapid  and  accurate 

TURF  EDGER 

The  steel  disc  revolves  or  may 
be  held  stationary  as  desired. 

The  No.  94 
WEED  DIGGER 

is  in  use  all  over  the  country. 


If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  them,  send  us  Two 
($2)  Dollars  add  you 
will  get  them  both,  ex- 
press prepaid. 


Choice  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock 
and  Bedding  Plants 

Get  our  special  prices  on  the  following: 


Salix  Americana  (American  Weeping  Willow)  7 — 8 ft.,  Morus  Pendula 
(Weeping  Mulberry)  3 year  heads,  Ulmus  Montana  Pendula  (Camper- 
down  Weeping  Elm)  12  ft.  stem,  3 year  heads. 


German  Iris  Asst. 
Japan  Iris 
Yucca  Filamentosa 
Rhodendrons 


English  Ivy 
Cobea  Scandens 
Alternanthera 
Salvias 


Cannas 
Grave  Myrtle 
Ageratum 
Coleus 


The  Geo.  Wittbold  Co.’s 


Edgebrook  Greenhouses 
and  Nurseries 


EDGEBROOK, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Automatic  Sealing  Cement 


Burial  Vault 


Automatically  seals 
against  water  and  vermin; 
insect  proof  and  sanitary. 

We  manufacture  the 
highest  type  of  adjustable 
Bessemer  steel  molds 
known  today.  Write  jor 
our  big  book. 

The  Automatic 
Sealing  Vault  Co. 

Peru.Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


are  usingour  method  for  keeping  their  Records 

of  Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive Circulars  sent  on  request. 

R.  I.  HAIGHT.  Publisher,  324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
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PLAN  101 

Davenport  Park,  Davenport,  Iowa,  needed  propagating 
houses,  so  while  tliey  were  about  it,  they  put  up  a fine 
palm  house  and  two  curvilinear  w’ings  as. well.  That’s  a 
way  they  have  in  the  West — nothing  done  by  halves. 
They  keep  just  a little  ahead  of  their  real  needs.  That’s 
why  they  always  seem  to  be  always  ready. 

Don’t  put  up  a house  11x25  feet  when  you  ought  to 
have  one  18x50  feet.  The  small  house  costs  a lot  more 
in  proportion.  Get  what  you  ought  to  have  and  get  it 
from  Lord  & Burnham  Co.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 


Lord  & Burnham  Co. 


Factories : Irvington,  N.  Y. 

Des  Plaines,  111. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

St.  James  Bldg.  Tremont  Bldg.  Heed  Bldg.  The  Rookery 


A NEW  MAGAZINE  IN  A 
NEW  FIELD 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTVRE 

O A QVARTERLY  . 

THE  SPRING  NUMBER  CONTAINS,  AMONG 
OTHERS,  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES: 

Soil  Conditions  in  Public  Parks — 

Prof.  E.  O.  Fippen,  of  Cornell. 

Maintenance  and  Construction  Cos’s  in 
Public  Parks- — C.  N.  Lowrie. 

The  Value  of  Park  Reports — 

G.  A.  Parker. 

Other  Contributors  are; 

Pres’t  Emeritus  C.  W.  Eliot,  Prof.  S.  D. 
Adshead,  R.  A.  Pope,  Thos.  A.  Mawson, 

B.  M.  Watson. 


SO  CENTS  A NUMBER  $2.00  A YEAR 

Order  Immediately 

LAY,  HUBBARD  & WHEELWRIGHT 

PUBLISHERS 

103  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Every  Landscape 
Gardener 

Would  buy  a 


Bostrom  Improved 


Builder’s  Level 


if  he  would  just  drop  us  a line  to  sliip  one  for  Inspec- 
tion and  Approval.  We  say  that  because  we  have 
never  known  a Park  Superintendent,  Landscape  Gar- 
dener, Grounds  Foreman,  Surveyor,  or  even  Instrument 
Manufacturer  to  inspect  a BOS'TROM  LEVEL  who  did 
not  concede  that  at  the  price  there  had  been  nothing 
yet  produced  which  would  compare  with  the  Bostrom 
in  all  the  necessary  essentials  of  a Simple,  Accurate, 
and  thoroughly  dependable  level. 

Another  thing,  the  Bostrom  Level  possesses  means  of 
adjustment  for  proving  its  accuracy,  not  surpassed  by 
the  highest  priced  Engineer's  Level,  and  this  principle 
is  applied  in  such  a novel  and  simple  manner  that  even 
the  inexperienced  operator  can  prove  his  work  right 
on  the  spot,  and  it  can  be  done  in  a mere  fraction  of 
the  time  required  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  any  other 
level,  regardless  of  price. 

You  have  to  examine  the  Bostrom  Level  to  appre- 
ciate all  of  its  merits,  but  the  above  features  alone 
make  sales  on  sight,  and  a sale  always  means  a 
Bostrom  endorser. 

We  back  up  every  statement  we  make  with  a GUAR- 
ANTEE of  satisfaction  or  money  hack. 

Our  terms  are  cash  with  order,  or  shipment  made 
C.  O.  D.  SUBJECT  TO  EXAMINATION,  prices  No.  3, 
.$25.00;  No.  4,  $30.00,  f.  o.  b.  Atlanta;  shipping  weight, 
15  lbs.,  and  complete  outfit  includes  Level,  Tripod, 
Graduated  Hardwood  Rod  (not  furnished  by  any  other 
manufacturer  without  extra  charge),  'Target  and 
Plumb-bob,  Trivet,  and  neat  Oak  Box  for  keeping  Level 
when  not  in  use.  Eye  piece  in  No.  3 Telescope  has 
magnifying  power  of  10  to  12  diameters,  with  sliding 
focus;  and  eye  piece  in  No.  4 Telescope  has  magnifying 
power  of  18  to  20  diameters,  with  rack  and  pinion 
focus. 

If  you  are  needing  a Level  at  once,  order  direct  from 
this  article,  as  we  do  not  even  require  that  you  guar- 
antee express  charges  (and  no  other  instrument  manu- 
facturer ever  made  such  an  offer).  We  don’t  hesitate 
to  do  it,  for  we  don’t  feel  that  we  are  taking  any  risk, 
as  we  have  shipped  thousands  of  Levels  in  that  man- 
ner, and  the  enthusiastic  endorsements  of  these  pur- 
chasers give  us  the  unlimited  confidence  that  the 
Intrument  will  please  you.  If  you  are  not  needing 
Level  right  away,  write  for  full  description  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  Bostrom  before  buying.  Bostrom’s 
Levels  are  used  and  endorsed  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  instruments 
much  higher  in  price,  and  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
inspect  the  Bostrom  before  buying. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

135  Madison  Ave.,  - - Atlanta,  Ga. 
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turers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mow- 
ers, is  the  latest  improvement  of  this 
kind  on  the  market.  This  useful  little 
machine,  it  is  said,  will  get  the  last 
blade  of  grass  in  the  most  difficult 
places.  It  is  made  with  a conical  cyl- 
inder and  bent  side  plates,  which  en- 
ables the  operator  to  cut  not  only  up 
to  a fence  or  rail,  but  actually  cut  the 
grass  several  inches  under  the  pickets 
or  under  the  rough  projecting  edges 
of  rock  face  bases.  The  cylinder  has 
four  crucible  steel  blades  and  an  un- 
derknife of  the  upturned  or  raised  edge 
type  originated  by  this  company.  A 
catalog  describing  the  machine  may  be 
I'lad  by  addressing  the  Supplee  Hard- 
ware Co.,  Bo.x  1599,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1 


Hardy  and  Tender  Water  Lilies, 
Nelumbiums,  Victorias,  etc. 

These  make  appropriate  decorations  for  parks,  cem- 
eteries, etc.  Our  list  is  the  most  complete  in  this  country. 
Write  for  our  “Water  Lily  Leaflet”  and  see  prices  in  our 
QUARTERLY  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  give  information  and  practical  advice  to 
superintendents  who  desire  to  use  this  class  of  plants. 

HENRY  A DREER  chestnut  st., 

Philadelphia, pa. 


The  One  Man 


WILMINGTON  PARKS 

(Concluded  from  page  537) 
was  widened  and  the  wooden  floor 
replaced  by  one  of  concrete.  The 
grade  of  the  road  has  been  improve.d, 
and  wherever  filling  has  been  neces- 
sary it  has  been  resurfaced. 

Work  on  the  new  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  bridge  and  approach 
has  been  going  on  during  the  year, 
and  has  kept  that  part  of  the  park 
in  a torn-up  condition.  The  first  plan 
of  the  railroad  company  called  for 
an  overhead  crossing  of  Eighteenth 
Street  at  the  park  boundarjx  After 
considerable  negotiation  the  plans 
were  changed  and  an  undergrade 
crossing  adopted.  This  gives  easy 
grades  from  Franklin  Street  to  the 
railway,  does  away  with  the  unsight- 
ly embankment,  and  provides  a good 
connection  with  Snuff  Mill  Lane  and 
the  roadway  to  be  constructed  across 
the  old  railroad  bridge.  It  also  makes 
a good  start  toward  the  driveway  to 
Alapocas  Woo.ds. 

In  South  Brandywine  Park  the  old 
foot  bridge  rvas  torn  down  early  in 
the  season  and  a steel  suspension 
bridge  constructed  by  the  railroad 
company. 


making  a specialty  of  fixing  over 
old  time  graveyards  into  modern 
park  cemeteries. 

The  One  Man 

who  can  make  a modern  plan  for 
your  new  additicn  is 

HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED 

Landscape  Architect 
303  Lewis  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Desi^sor  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


The  Waller  Vauit 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock  furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Sales  Office,  Masonic  Temple,  PORTSMOUIH,  OHIO  Quarries  and  Mills,  McDERMOTT,  OHIO 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

B.  J,  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


SIO.J.HARE  S.  HERBERT  HARE 

HARE  &L  HARE 

Landscape  Architects 

604  CUMBEL  BUILDING 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


STRONG-STURDY-SERVICEABLE 


EIGHT  TO  TWENTY  BUSHELS  CAPACITY 


That  is  the  verdict  in  the  trial  of  our  ALL 
STEEL  Leaf  Carts.  A combination 
of  strength,  weather  and  wear  resistance 
with  good  balance  and  ease  in  handling. 

Our  1911  Catalogue  has  just  been 
distributed;  if  you  did  not  receive  one 
write  us  and  we  ll  send  promptly. 

The  Steel  Basket  Co. 

711  So.  3rd  Street 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  - IOWA 
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CANNA  PLANTS 

One-Quarter  Million  Canna  Plants 

Potted  and  from  soil,  the  Cannas  grown  by  us  under 
improved  methods  are  equal  to  the  very  best  and 
superior  to  most  others  grown  elsewhere. 

Our  New  Method  of  Packing 

in  paper  pots  insures  Cannas  and  other  plants  grown 
by  us  reaching  you  in  perfect  condition,  no  set-back, 
they  go  right  on  growing. 

}Ve  Grow  120  Varieties 

Send  for  price  list  of  cannas,  dormant,  started  from 
soil,  and  in  paper  pots,  also  Caladiums  and  Xantho- 
somas,  the  new  flowering  Caladiums  blooming  from 
July  till  frost,  they  will  be  money  makers  for  all 
who  handle  them. 

. CLEAR  VIEW  GARDENS 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Inc. 

Successors  to 

The  Frank  Cummings  Bulb  & Plant  Co. 

Meridian,  . - Mississippi 


Cemetery  Records 

Systems  of  Records  for 
Cemeteries  of  all  sizes. 

Send  for  specimen  pages  to 

ParK  (Slk  Cemeter>' 

324  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery 

W rite  fo7'  prices  on  what  you  require. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES,  Union  Co.  Nurseries,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

THe  New 

>yhort  and  QuicR  Adjusting^ 
Lowering  Device 

SHORT — Thus  it  is  convenient  to  handle,  can  store  in 
a rough  box. 

QUICK  ADJUSTING — No  screws,  bolts  or  locks;  one 
movement  brings  the  desired  length. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE  H.  'JUST  OUT 


Mortuary  Chapel 
Elevators  and 
Lowering  Devices 


Grave  Tents., 
Lmhn^s, 

Earth  Coverts, 
Etc. 


Our 

New  Catalogue 
Illustrates 

All 


National  Burial  Device  Co. 

COLDWATER,  MICH. 
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LAKEWOOD  CEMETERY 
CHAPEL 

{Concluded  from  page  5i8) 
the  personality  of  all  the  people  that 
worked  on  this  chapel  with  me.  I 
would  like  to  make  you  understand 
that  every  square  foot  of  mosaic  work 
that  you  are  looking  at  has  over  one 
thousand  separate  pieces,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  that  there  are  nearly  ten 
million  or  more  separate  pieces  in  the 
chapel  at  Lakewood.  And  I do  it, 
why?  So  as  to  make  you  understand 
the  fundamental  quality  of  the  color 
scheme  with  which  the  artist  is  work- 
ing. 

“But  my  mission  is  simply  to  sug- 
gest, for  the  moment;  there  is  no 
time  to  elaborate.  I only  want  you 
to  remember  that  the  thought  of  my- 
self and  my  co-workers  in  follow- 
ing the  instructions  of  your  building 
committee  had  been  to  make  a chapel 
not  hopeless,  not  gloomy — to  elim- 
inate the  very  present  blight,  and 
bring  it  into  color  and  harmony  of 
rich  and  beautiful  schemes.  For  re- 
ligion, if  it  means  anything,  is  not  a 
hopeless  form;  religion  means  a spir- 
itual uplifting,  and  if  we  place  faith 
on  one  side  and  hope  before  us,  and 
follow  with  love,  we  add  a fourth 
dimension  of  memory  because,  en- 
shrined in  your  hearts  and  mine,  must 
ahvays  be  the  memory  of  those  we 
have  lost.” 


^For  Cemeteries 
and  Parhs 

The  Best  Made 


The  Reservoir  supplies  the  plants  with  mois- 
ture by  capillary  attraction. 

Not  necessary  to  water  plants  oftener  than 
once  in  ten  days. 

We  make  nearly  100  styles  ranging  in  price 
from  $6.00  to  $100.00  each. 

None  better  made.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Walbridg^e  Company, 

The  Original  Patentees  and  Makers 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Agents 

We  want  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Sextons  who  are  interested  to  write  us  for 
our  proposition  for  selling  monuments. 

We  have  the  best  proposition  ever  offered. 
Have  more  agents  than  any  other  firm. 
Supply  all  kinds  of  monumental  work. 

MOORE  MONUMENT  CO. 

Park  Avenue,  Sterling,  III. 


CEMETERY  REPORTS 

'Continued  f rom  page  553) 
bee,  of  Marshalltown,  three  acres  have 
been  replatted,  allowing  no  paths 
around  burial  lots,  and  164  more  lots 
is  the  result.  At  the  meeting  the  board 
of  directors  spread  upon  the  records  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  late  Joseph  H. 
Merrill,  who  died  April  35th.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  association  in 
1881,  but  failing  health  compelled  his  re- 
tirement on  October  12,  1909.  For  28 
years  he  was  president,  giving  his  time 
and  services  free  of  compensation,  and 
the  record  bears  witness  to  the  high  es- 
timation in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
associates  and  to  his  fine  citizenship. 

Wire  Rubbish  Basket 

and 

Iron  Lawn 
Settees 

Maoufactared  by 

McLaren  Bros. 

337  The  Arcade 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Kelly*  Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 


WHY 


buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 

No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 
River  Grove,  lU. 


CEMETERY 

RECORDS 


A$,k  for  specimen 
pages — Park  and 
Cemetery, 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENINQ  = By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  com  moner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0  £0. ' Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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THE  VULCAN  COMPANY  ::  Detroit  - Michigan 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 


ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES  AND  FENCES 


Settees,  Reservoir  Vases,  Tree  Guards,  Litter  Baskets,  Trellises, 

Lawn  Rollers,  Markers,  Etc. 

Highest  Grade  Work  Ask  for  catalog  no.  no o Modern  Designs 


STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fine  Metal  Signs  of  Every  Description 

All  sizes  Black  and  Galvanized  Pipe  and  Fittings  carried  in  stock.  Iron  and 
Let  U.  koow  your  w.ui.  Steel  Fences,  Benches  and  W aste  Paper  Cans  s.rvico 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 

This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives. 

All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 

SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 

Write  for  Catalog 

So  P.  Townsend  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Improved  Cannas 

We  have  left  a few  Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Conard 
at  $2.00  each,  and  53  other  kinds. 

Send  jor  price  list 

The  Conard  & Jones  Co. 

West  Grove,  Pa. 


Planting  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Hark  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eltherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


A I ■ T F for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 

\ I 11  I r Vaults  of  All  Kinds. 

W k ■■  I Is  for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  baKK; 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

QUARRIES,  MILLS  AND  OFFICES,  McDERMOTT,  O. 
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ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 


American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 

President.  Wm.  J.  Zartman,  Brooklyn, 
N.  T. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Supt. 
of  Parks,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

President,  W.  C.  Grassau,  Supt.  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
III. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects. 

President,  Chas.  N.  Lowrie,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Av., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


“Ideal”  Lawnmower  Grinder 


1911  Model  now  ready.  Better 
than  ever  before.  Ball  Bear- 
ing Main  Shaft  and  Grinding 
Wheel.  Operated  by  hand  or 
power.  Nothing  like  it  on  the 
market.  Grinds  all  makes  of 
Mowers  perfectly  in  15  min- 
utes without  removing  reel- 
knife  or  ratchets.  New  Skate 
Sharpener  Attachment  for 
grinding  skates.  Will  more 
than  pay  for  itself  the  first 
season,  because  it  does  the 
work  so  much  quicker  and 
better.  Over  5000  in  use. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government 
and  N.  Y.  City  Parks 

Send  to-day  for  full  description 
and  price 

Heath  Foundry  & Mfg.  Co. 

Plymouth,  Ohio 


CLASSIFIED 
— ADS 


lO  cents  a line  each  insertion:  6 words  to  a 
line:  77iininiutn  f/rice  50  cents.  Cofy  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  of  the  7nonth. 


^Success  of  Demin^  Power  Sprayers 
on  Public  and  Private  Grounds 

The  sprayers  used  on  low-growing  fruit  trees  are  often  not  suitable  for  tall  trees; 

. there  is.  therefore,  a great  demand  for  a more  powerful  and  efficient  machine,  and 
^ hence  the  favor  with  which  Deming  Power  Sprayers  have  been  received. 

Made  of  best  material,  substantial  and  durable;  engine  and  pump  are 


Hardy  Stock 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 
Trees  and  Plants 
Particularly  adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  planting 
EVERGREENS  & RHODODENDRONS 
transplanted  specimens,  with  balls 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list 
The  Bay  State  Nuiseries,  North  Abington,  Mass 

r-iALji  lAc  20  kinds  (my  selection)  $1-00 
DAHLIASj.  other  bargains.  The  best  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton.  Mass. 


mounted  rigidly  together,  preventing  lost  motion  and  permitting  higher 
pressure.  They  have  large  air-chambers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars,  including  blue- 
prints, specifications  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps  for 
all  uses — distributing  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

The  Deming  Company,  830  Depot  St..  Salem,  Ohio 


CREMATION  BY  ELECTRICITY 

Electrical  furnaces  installed  in  any  crematory  or  Undertaking  Parlors.  All  objectionable 
fealures  eliminated.  CLEAN — SANITARY — ECONOMICAL.  Write  for  particulars. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  CREMATORY  COMPANY, 

Rooms  353-360  I.  W.  Heilman  Bldg.,  411  S.  Main  Street  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


VINCA  MINOR  (MYRTLE). 

Fine  for  cemeteries  and  parks.  $25.00 
and  .$40.00  per  1,000.  Sample  free.  S.  J. 
Galloway,  Eaton,  O. 


WANTED  II 

Situation  IVanted — By  superintendent  of 
over  15  years’  experience  as  a successful 
manager  of  cemeteries;  can  give  best  of 
references.  For  the  past  5 years  have 
been  connected  with  a large  cemetery  in 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  tlie  East,  and 
it  is  conducted  on  Lawn  and  Perpetual 
Care  plan.  Address  G.  M.  P.,  253  “Park 
and  Cemetery. 


WHITE 
AND  BLACK 

SWANS 

Peafowls,  Mandrake, 
Wood  Ducks,  While 
and  Pearl  Guinea  Fowl,  Pheasants,  etc. 
Squirrels  in  the  Fall. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Edw.  S.  Schmid 

Importer  and  exporter  of  fancy  poultry  etc. 

712  12th  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  FENCES  for  all  purposes. 

RUSTPROOF  FLOWER  BED  GUARDS,  TRELLISES  and  TREE  GUARDS. 
PARK  and  CEMETERY  work  a specialty. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  At 

Boston.  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
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Concrete  Machinery  for  Cemetery,  Park  and  Mausoleum  Work  °eteM!i^l?!28advan 

tages,  adopted  by  Woodmere  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich.,  also  by  the  Park  and  Boulevard  Department  of  Toledo,  O., 
and  hundreds  of  other  places.  Our  line  leads — get  Catalog  No.  37  on  Ornamental  and  Drain  Tile  Molds,  Cement 
Blocks  and  Brick  Machines,  Tools,  Mixers,  Florists’  Tables,  etc.,  in  fact  everything  in  labor  and  money-saving 

concrete  machinery. 


Address 


Cement 

Machinery 

Company 

Jackson,  Mich. 


Get  No.  37  Catalog, 
Free. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Brave 
Linings,  Brave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices. 

Baker  Bros.  Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


YOU  GAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing-  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


lave  you  adopted 
lur  grave  linings 
et? 


If  not  you  should  not 
ose  another  day  in  doing 
>0.  The  days  of  the  un- 
ined  grave  are  numbered, 
md  since  our  linings  are 
nade  for  the  express  pur- 
Jose  of  lining  graves  and 
ire  so  easily  adjusted  and 
ill  all  requirements  so  sat- 
sfactorily  it  can  but  follow 
hat  they  will  soon  be  used 
jy  all  undertakers  who  want 
o do  credit  to  their  calling. 
Cutting  a fine  casket  into 
m unlined  grave  is  like  put- 
ing  parlor  furniture  into 
he  barn. 


Write  jor  particu- 
lars and  price  list  to 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 

Globe  Casket  Co. 

London,  Ont.,  Canada 


OLD  RELIABLE.”  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quicklyadjusted 
and  rnakes  fine  appearance.  Alwaysready.  There'snone  just 
like  it.  Weitfht  75  lbs.  Finished  due  as  funera!  car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Ourlowprice  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

This  is  a grave 
proposition 


LISTEN! 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best— 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbintf  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 

4-8  sold  in  City  of  Tietroit—o-Oer  37 5 jotd  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government,  Washington,  D.  C..  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 


Folding  Device  Works 


Ovid,  Mich. 


No.  1181 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

Citi- 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Linintf  will 
fit  anj  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Road  Rolling  Revolutionized 

1.  No  Smoke  and  Sparks 

2.  No  Ashes  and  Clinker 

3.  No  Coal  Lying  About 

4.  No  Teaming  of  Coal  and*Water 

5.  No  damage  to  Trees 

6.  No  Soot  on  Marble  Structures 

7.  No  Boiler  Risks  and  Repairs 

8.  No  Time  Lost  Raising  Steam 

9.  No  Washing  of  Boilers 

The  American  Motor 
Road  Roller 

offers  road  authorities  all  the  above  advantages  and  many  conveniences  in  operation, 
efficiency  and  economy. 

IT  USES  GASOLENE  OR  KEROSENE  FOR  FUEL 

This  is  the  only  three-wheeled  roller  offering  the  following  well  assorted  range  of  sizes ; 

7-ton,  8-ton,  10-ton,  12-ton,  15-ton 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd.,  CHICAGO 

New  York  City  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Dallas,  Texas  Memphis,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


NEW  BOt'LDER  BIUDGE  IN  GLEN  BELOW  MINNEHAHA  FALLS,  MINNEAPOLIS  PARKS, 
.'^ee  page  557. 
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W.  Sc  T.  S/WITH  CO/WPANV 

GEINE\//\,  N E \A/  Y O R KL 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Fall  Planting,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 
PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX  - Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties ; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


SF»ECI7nEIN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


r The  ^ 

“ Denning” 
Ornamental 
Fencing 
for 

Lawns, 
Parks  and 
Cemeteries 


Made  Right 
and 

Sold  Right 

Write 

for 

Catalog 


The  Denning  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  catalogue  on 
request.  Write  to 


Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Co.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Eastern  Offices 

15  Court  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


This  tandem  roller 
has  been  espe- 
cially designed 
for  rolling  T urf , Paths, 
Parkways  and  Light 
Roadways  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  Work. 

There  are  today  a great 
number  of  Park  De- 
partments and  many 
cemeteries  using  our 
rollers  and  at  every 
point  they  have  given 
the  highest  of  satis- 
faction. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Patent  Double 
Drive  Tandem  Roller 


PAR  K A N D C E M ETER 
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Proper  Care  of  the  Trees  Conserves 
and  Increases  the  Value  of  a Property 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

466  Leaves  Street,  KENT,  OHIO 


^T^HIS  fact  is  particularly  of  application  to  the  property  of  public,  fraternal  and  church  institutions — in  the 
^ grounds  of  which  usually  may  be  found  fine  old  trees.  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company  has  satis- 
factorily served  the  trustees  of  many  such  institutions  and  correspondence  is  invited  from  others  who  are 
officially  connected  with  homes,  etc.,  that  have  large  grounds  and  valuable  trees. 


^ The  treatment  of  trees  is  a profession 
and  requires  men  of  quality  and  honor. 
Logically  an  unskilled  tree  man  is  a pub- 
lic menace — as  much  so  as  a quack  doc- 
tor. A real  tree  surgeon  is  a man  of 
long  training  under  John  Davey  and  his 
organization.  He  must  have  intuitive 
skill  with  his  hands  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  mechanical  principles  of 
Tree  Surgery.  More  than  this,  he  must 
know  the  scientific  reasons  for  every- 
thing he  does.  He  must  be  at  once 
a scientist  and  a mechanical  ex- 
pert. The  Davey  Tree  Experts  are  the 
only  properly  trained  treemen  whose  ser- 
vices are  offered  to  the  public.  They, 
alone,  are  qualified  to  save  wounded  and 
crippled  trees. 

The  Governor’s  Mansion,  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Trees  being  treated  by  Davey  Experts. 

A Responsible  Business  Organization  Controlling  the 

Work  of  These  Men,  Gives  Assurance  of  Service  and  Results 


I 'he  services  of  the  Davey  men  is  availa- 
hie  east  of  the  Missouri  River  wherever 
quality  work  is  desired  in  the  treatment  of  trees. 
Owners  of  estates  and  trustees  of  institutions 
with  fine  trees  are  invited  to  avail  themselves 
of  our  free  inspection  service,  which  does  not 
involve  obligation.  Special  representatives  are 
stationed  in  the  principal  cities  and  can  be 
reached  on  short  notice-  Beautifully  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Write  promptly  giving  number  of  trees,  kinds, 
and  location. 

Mount  de  Chantal,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
April  24th,  1911. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Kent,  O. 

Gentlemen;  The  work  done  for  us  by  your  firm  is  entirely 

Gil  1 1 Q Til  I'f' m*v 

SISTERS  OF  THE  VISITATION. 


The  State  Capitol,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Trees  saved  by  the  Davey  Experts. 
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SHADE  TREES 


For  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Boulevards 

Trees  especially  grown  for  this  purpose. 
Straight  trunks,  good  heads  and  well  rooted. 

SHRUBS  ANO  EVERGREENS 

Largest  Assortment.  All  Sizes.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Wholesale  Nurserymen 
DRESHER,  (Near  Philadelphia)  PENNA. 


Herbicide  will  keep  your  drives  like  this. 


“HERBICIDE” 

Trade  Mark 

The  Old  Reliable  Weed  Exterminator 

For  permanently  killing  grass  and  weeds  on 
roadways,  paths  and  stone  gutters.  One  appli- 
cation does  the  work  thoroughly  and  effectively 

One  falloD  of  ‘‘Herbicide’*  is  sufficiently  strong  to  make  fifty  or  even  more 
gallons  of  effectual  treating  liquid,  but  for  obtaining  the  most  lasting  resnlti, 
we  advise  it  to  be  used  one  in  forty. 

5 eallons  $5J0  IQ  iailans  $10.0Q  48  Gallons  $3S.OO 

F.O.B.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

READE  MFG.  CO  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Established  1883  Literature  Sent  on  Request. 


ERPETUA 

C A R jE 

w 

Increase 
Your 
Perpetual 
Care 
Deposits 

By  Using  Our 

Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 


Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co. 

1 19  N.  Canal  St. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Need  to  Know— — 

The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme" 
tery  Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled. 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it. 

$1.00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

FAIRCHILD  SONS 

702  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


A Simple  System  of  Keeping  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments., 

Lot  owners.,  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 

Spegimbn  Pages  Sent  oh  Application 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHIOAQO 
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Garden  Cities 

On  May  29  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  gave  another  oppor- 
tunity to  its  membership  and  friends  to  listen  to  the  second 
of  the  guests  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning to  visit  Chicago,  at  a luncheon  at  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel.  The  visitor  was  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin  of  London, 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife.  In  1905-6  Mr.  Unwin 
laid  out  Letchworth,  called  the  “First  Garden  City,”  and 
more  recently  has  planned  the  "Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,” 
which  has  attracted  much  atention.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  “Town  Planning  in  Practice,”  and  in  the  introduction  to 
his  audience  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  I.  K.  Pond,  President 
A.  I.  A.,  the  latter  said  “Mr.  Lhiwin  might,  by  simply  read- 
ing the  headings  of  his  book,  make  you  a pretty  good 
speech.”  In  beginning  on  his  subject  matter  Mr.  Unwin 
remarked : “It  seems  to  me  that  one  method  of  city  plan- 
ning has  emphasized  what  I think  is  a very  important  fact 
for  city  planners  all  over  the  world  to  remember,  namely, 
that  the  art  of  city  planning,  like  all  other  art,  is  primarily 
a form  of  expression  and  that  it  is  only  healthy  and  sound 
when  it  is  a natural,  straightforward  and  honest  expression 
of  the  needs  of  the  community.  Art  is  not  the  trimming 
to  be  put  on  like  lace  and  furbelows.”  In  this  there  is 
much  food  for  thought  as  indeed  there  was  throughout  his 
illustrated  talk.  Such  city-planning  conferences  must  re- 
sult in  inestimable  good,  not  the  least  good  being  that  they 
broaden  the  field  • from  which  to  gather  both  precept  and 
practice. 

Fairmount  Park  Art  Association 

When  we  think  over  the  long  and  useful  life  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Art  Association,  and  its  success  in  improving 
the  city  art  of  Philadelphia  and  even  in  providing  many 
attractive  monuments,  it  is  surprising  that  its  methods  have 
not  been  imitated  in  many  other  cities.  The  39th  Annual 
Report,  recently  issued,  from  this  point  of  view  alone  makes 
an  interesting  pamphlet.  For  Fairmount  Park  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  the  means  of  securing  thirty-eight  im- 
portant works  of  art,  while  to  the  city  list  of  monuments 
four  have  been  added.  The  association,  not  without  just 
cause,  claims  that  the  movement  for  civic  betterment,  for 
the  “systematic  promotion  of  worthy  memorials  aixl  for  the 
recognition  of  beauty  in  public  places  as  something  worth 
working  for,”  had  its  origin  in  Philadelphia  when  the  asso- 
ciation was  organized  thirty-nine  years  ago.  Its  methods 
of  work,  its  organization,  and  the  aims  it  cultivates,  might 
well  be  studied  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  any 
city  of  importance.  Such  an  association  even  in  an  ordi- 
nary way  would  do  incalculable  good  in  any  community, 
and  its  work  would  be  permanent  and  redound  to  the  bene- 
fit of  both  the  present  and  future. 

State  Conventions  of  Cemetery  Associations 

The  Ohio  Association  of  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Officials  holds  its  Tenth  annual  convention  on  June  21  at 
Marion,  O.,  and  for  which,  as  will  have  been  seen  in  the 
May  issue,  an  excellent  program  has  been  prepared.  The 
New  England  Association  holds  frequent  meetings  which 
have  proven  to  be  very  profitable  to  its  membership.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  associations  in  other  states  have  not 
kept  pace  with  these  flourishing  organizations  that  are  doing 


so  much  for  the  cemeteries  in  their  respective  localities. 
Public  spirited  Boards  of  Cemetery  Commissioners  and  other 
cemetery  officials  ought  to  realize  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  promoting  the  welfare  of  such  associations  in 
their  states  as  well  as  of  co-operating  with  the  National 
Association  which  includes  in  its  membership  the  leading 
experts  of  the  country  in  cemetery  development  and  man- 
agement. While  the  successful  work  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  is  a well 
known  fact  to  those  interested  in  cemeteries,  were  it  still 
more  appreciated  by  a larger  yearly  increase  in  its  mem- 
bership, its  influence  would  be  still  greater,  and  the  work 
of  improving  our  cemeteries  more  rapidly  advanced.  The 
most  successful  national  associations  today  are  those  whose 
membership  is,  in  its  measure,  increased  through  the  state 
associations.  Not  only  is  the  membership  increased  but  the 
broader  organization  enables  them  to  take  up  and  push  to 
a successful  issue  problems  that  have  a wider  significance, 
and  which  could  not,  probably,  be  taken  up  otherwise. 

ve  Ng  Ng 

City  Planning 

City  planning  and  the  necessary  organizations  to  carry  to 
a successful  issue  the  redevelopment,  as  it  were,  of  our 
progressive  towns  is  making  good  headway.  One  of  the 
more  recent  instances  of  the  movement  is  that  of  the  good 
old  town  of  Salem,  Mass.,  where  by  ordinance  there'  has 
lately  been  established  a City  Plans  Commission.  Sec- 
tion 3 of  the  ordinance  gives  the  main  proposition;  “It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board,  with  such  expert  assistance 
as  they  may  be  empowered  to  employ,  to  make  a careful 
study  of  the  entire  city,  and  cause  to  be  made  a city  plan 
or  plans,  which  in  their  judgment  will  be  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  conditions  and  future  needs  of  Salem,  and 
as  soon  as  may  be,  report  in  writing  to  the  City  Council, 
the  result  of  their  study  and  investigation,  together  with  all 
necessary  plans,  maps,  diagrams  or  models  which  shall  be 
considered  a part  of  their  report,  * * * Said  commission 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings,  the  physical  extension  of  the  city,  the  changing 
of  the  grade  and  lines  of  existing  streets,  the  lay-out  of  new 
streets,  ways  and  squares : the  development  of  parks  and 
connecting  driveways,  civic  and  social  centers  and  public 
buildings ; the  preservation  of  historical  landmarks : the 
locating  of  statuary  or  other  works  of  art ; the  improve- 
ment of  harbor  and  water  front ; the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial developments  of  the  city,  and  the  general  further 
improvement  and  development  of  Salem,  along  such  lines 
as  may,  after  investigation,  seem  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  city  and  its  citizens.”  This  covers  a good  deal  of  ground 
which  a painstaking  and  capable  commission  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  in  formulating  its  plans  for  a future  Salem. 

Ng  Ng  Ng 

State  Conservation  of  Resources 

There  is  always  a growing  need  for  prompt  and  united 
action  in  conserving  natural  resources,  whether  state  or 
national,  and  every  state  not  having  already  done  so,  should 
follow  the  example  of  Illinois  and  form  a state  conserva- 
tion association.  Certain  objectionable  activity  in  the  legis- 
lature has  hurried  this  matter,  and  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  set  forth,  is  briefly:  “To  preserve  the  public 
interest  in  the  streams  of  Illinois,  the  submerged  lands  • of 
the  state  and  all  places  of  natural  scenic  beauty.  All  inter- 
ested citizens  are  invited  to  become  associate  members.  The. 
headquarters  address  is  1 South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.” 


PROGRESS  OF  PARK  MAKING  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 


Probably  no  work  of  park  construc- 
tion now  actually  in  progress  in  this 
country  is  of  more  importance  than 
that  under  way  in  Minneapolis.  This 
city  has  natural  features  of  lakes, 
river  and  forests,  that  can  be  matched 
nowhere  else  in  this  country  and  the 
generous,  efficient  manner  in  which 
a well-rounded  park  system  is  being 
built,  makes  each  year's  work  in  park 
Iniilding  in  that  city  a lesson  of  much 
value  to  anyone  engaged  in  park  im- 
provement. 

The  last  annual  report,  a book  as 
elaborate,  handsome  and  complete  as 
those  previously  used,  tells  that  the  year 
just  past  has  been  one  of  more  than 
usual  activity.  A consideralde  amount  of 
additional  land  has  been  designated 
for  park  purposes:  existing  parks  and 
parkways  have  been  maintained  in 
the  usual  thorough  manner,  and  good 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  mat- 
ter of  permanent  improvements. 


The  most  important  improvements 
that  have  been  completed  during  the 
])ast  year  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  dredging  of  Lake  of  the  Isles 
to  a depth  of  eight  feet  below  normal 
water  level;  the  macadamizing  of  that 
section  of  River  Road  East  lying  be- 
tween the  Franklin  Avenue  bridge 
and  the  City  Limits;  the  construction 
of  a section  of  Glenwood  Parkway 
extending  from  Superior  Avenue  to 
Sixth  Avenue  North;  the  building  of 
three  field  houses  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  and  a house  for  the  use 
of  the  Superintendent  at  Lyndale 
Farmstead;  the  construction  of  a per- 
manent bridge  over  Minnehaha  Creek, 
below  the  falls;  the  grading  of  the 
easterly  portion  of  Lyndale  Park,  and 
the  enlarging  and  deepening  of  the 
pond  in  Camden  Park 

The  dredging  of  Lake  of  the  Isles 
has  occupied  four  seasons  and  has 


cost  $52, 489. ,33.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  material  to  be  handled  diffi- 
culties were  encountered  that  seemed 
at  times  almost  insurmountable,  but 
they  were  all  finally  overcome.  While 
the  deepening  process  has  been  com- 
pleted there  is  still  a large  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
grading,  seeding  and  planting  the 
banks.  The  grading  and  planting  are 
now  under  way. 

When  the  banks  are  all  properly 
graded,  seeded  and  planted  and  the 
bordering  driveways  and  bridges 
completed,  this  season,  Lake  of  the 
Isles  will  be  a rare  beauty  spot;  and 
when  the  lake  connections  now  under 
way  are  completed,  which  is  expect- 
ed be  by  July  1,  1911,  the  Chain  of 
Lakes  will  constitute  one  of  the  finest 
park  features  that  can  be  found  in  the 
country. 

Work  on  the  connection  between 
Lake  of  the  Isles  and  Lake  Calhoun 
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lias  progressed  rapidly  during  the 
past  year.  The  excavation  is  now 
completed  excepting  the  lagoon  just 
north  of  bridge  number  one.  Bridge 
number  one  is  nearly  completed. 
Bridge  number  two  is  being  built  by 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 


Engineering'  and  soundings 4,8-t5.ij5 

Miscellaneous  labor  and  sundry 

expense  2,205.32 

Oiling  roads  l.Hl-l.O-l 


Total  $105,707.62 

The  following  changes  of  land  and  water 
areas  have  been  brought  about  through 
dredging,  viz.: 

Area  of  park  200  acres 


nent  asset  of  consiilcrable  value.  The 
total  cost  of  this  improvement  was 

Of  the  three  field  houses,  one  was 
built  at  North  Commons  at  a cost 
of  $1  (i.tTfi.UG;  one  at  Jackson  Scpiare 
at  a cost  of  $13,582.S:>,  and  one  at 


SHORE  WALK  AT  LAKE  OF  THE  ISLES  PARK,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Railroad  Company  under  an  agree- 
ment that  leaves  the  Cjuestion  as  to 
which  party  shall  finally  pay  the  cost 
to  be  determined  by  the  courts;  the 
work  is  being  pushed  rapidly  and 
will  probably  be  completed  within 
the  next  three  months.  Bridge  num- 
ber three,  near  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  of  the  Isles,  is  well  under  way 
and  will  probably  be  finished  before 
July  1st  of  the  present  year.  Bridge 
number  four,  near  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  of  the  Isles,  is  also  under  con- 
struction, and  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  completed  early  in  the  present 
summer.  The  designs  for  these 
bridges  have  previously  been  illus- 
trated in  Park  and  Cemetery. 

Superintendent  Theodore  Wirth 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
work  done  at  the  Lake  of  the  Isles; 


Dredging  operations  $ 55.133.19 

Grading  and  seeding  of  lawns...  15,081.22 

Building  of  gravel  walks 2.102.70 

Filling,  grading  and  surfacing  of 

roadways  13,166.12 

Park  curbs  and  sidewalks 1,663.71 

Catch  basins  and  drains 3,974.84 

Plantings  5,620.93 


Former  water  area  100  acres 

Present  water  area  120  acres 

Increase  in  water  area 20  acres 

Former  dry  land  area 33  acres 

Present  dry  land  area SO  acres 

Former  swamp  area  67  acres 

No  more  swamp. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  work  of  grading, 
seeding,  planting,  etc.,  of  the  remaining 
incompleted  part  of  the  park  will  cost  about 
$25,000.00  more,  making  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  this  park  of  200  acres  $131,000.00, 
or  $655.00  per  acre. 

The  section  of  River  Road  East 
that  was  completed  early  last  season 
is  constructed  of  macadam  with  a 
“tarvia”  wearing  surface,  and  Presi- 
dent Decker,  of  the  Park  Board,  says 
it  is  probably  the  best  piece  of  road- 
way in  the  entire  system  of  park- 
ways. The  length  of  the  section  is 
about  one  mile  and  the  width  of  the 
roadway — thirty  feet;  the  cost  was 
$15,931.47. 

The  new  administration  plant  and 
residence  for  the  use  of  the  superin- 
tendent at  Lyndale  Farmstead  is  a 
much  needed  addition  to  the  equipment 
that  will  not  only  make  for  better  serv- 
ice. but  which  will  constitute  a perma- 


Van  Cleve  Park  at  a cost  of  $6,022.02. 
Each  of  these  buildings  was  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  locality  where 
it  is  situated,  and  they  are  all  of  sub- 
stantial construction  and  fitted  with 
modern  hot  water  heating  plants  and 
good  plumbing  systems.  They  are 
designed  for  both  summer  and  winter 
use.  and,  besides  their  ordinary  use 
as  park  shelters  and  warming  houses, 
they  are  intended  to  supply  in  some 
measure  the  demand  for  social  center 
buildings. 

The  section  of  Glenwood  Park- 
way from  Superior  avenue  to  Sixth 
avenue  north  was  constructed  of  good 
road  material  found  near  at  hand. 
For  a distance  of  3,500  feet  the  road- 
way is  30  feet  in  width  and  for  the 
remaining  2,600  feet,  the  width  is  30 
feet.  The  total  cost  was  $15,030.05. 
It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  the  thirty-foot  gravel 
roadway  above  described,  including 
suli-grading  and  engineering,  was  at 
the  rate  of  $11,924.88  per  mile,  and  the 
cost  of  the  thirty-six  foot  portion  was 
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at  the  rate  of  $13,131.33  per  mile.  The 
total  cost  of  the  thirty-foot  macadam 
roadway  with  “tarvia”  surfacing,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  was  at 
the  rate  of  $16,360.39  per  mile. 

Glenwood  Parkway  is  a remarkably 
picturesque,  attractive  driveway, 
winding  in  easy  curves,  first  through 


a narrow  pass,  then  along  the  shores 
of  a pretty  land-locked  sheet  of  water, 
Birch  Pond,  at  the  foot  of  a steep, 
beautiful,  birch-covered  hillside,  and 
then  climbing  on  an  easy  grade  over 
a ridge  covered  with  fine  oak,  maple, 
and  elm  trees.  From  the  top  of  this 
ridge  looking  north,  the  eye  beholds 
Glenwood  Lake  at  the  foot  of  the  gentle 
hill,  with  the  wooded  hills  of  the 
northern  part  of  Glenwood  Park  and 


the  “Home  Wood”  residence  district 
as  a background.  Going  in  either  di- 
rection the  constant  change  of  scen- 
ery is  very  pleasing  and  fascinating, 
and  the  parkway  is  already  a favorite 
with  the  driving  public. 

The  Park  Board  is  now  maintain- 
ing refreshment  stands  at  all  parks 


that  are  resorted  to  by  large  numbers 
of  people  and  at  the  principal  skating 
rinks  during  the  winter  season.  Only 
light  refreshments  are  served,  but  the 
demands  are  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

During  the  past  season  well 
equipped  playgrounds  have  been 
maintained  in  seven  widely  separated 
parks  and  less  fully  equipped  play- 
grounds have  been  maintained  in  four 


other  parks.  The  Supervisor  of  Play- 
grounds, C.  T.  Booth,  has  had  the 
assistance  during  the  season  of  ten 
instructors  and  excellent  results  have 
been  obtained.  The  Board  considers 
it  thoroughly  established  in  relation 
to  playgrounds  that  efficient  super- 
vision is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  insure  proper  benefits. 

With  so  many  lakes  in  the  park 
system  it  is  not  strange  that  boating 
should  be  a favorite  form  of  recrea- 
tion during  the  summer  months.  The 
Board  has  199  row  boats,  about  a 
dozen  canoes,  three  sail  boats  and  a 
launch  for  hire  on  Lake  Harriet,  and 
a smaller  number  of  boats  on  other 
lakes.  These  boats,  at  low  rental 
rates,  brought  in  a revenue  of  $14,- 
433.58  last  season.  In  addition  to  the 
boats  owned  by  the  Board  there  are 
many  private  row  boats  on  the  lakes, 
the  owners  of  which  pay  an  annual 
license  fee  of  $3.00  each.  Canoeing 
is  a comparatively  new  sport  in  Min- 
neapolis, but  has  gained  very  rapidly 
in  popularity.  Besides  the  canoes 
that  are  kept  by  the  Board  for  rental 
purposes,  there  were  374  private 
canoes  on  Lake  Harriet  last  sumifier 
and  a considerable  number  on  Lake 
Calhoun  and  Lake  of  the  Isles.  The 
license  fee  for  private  canoes  is  $4.00 
per  annum.  A “Canoe  Carnival”  was 
one  of  the  events  of  last  season  as  wejl 
as  of  the  season  before. 

Eighty-one  free  concerts  conducted 
by  Wm.  Warvell  Nelson  were  given 
during  the  season  at  Lake. Harriet  and 
neighborhood  parks  by  a band  of 
thirty-six  regular  musicians  and  occa- 
sional soloists.  Concerts  were  held 
in  the  neighborhood  parks  on  Satur- 
day and  Monday  evenings  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons;  on  all  other  even- 
ings of  the  week  the  concerts  were 
held  at  the  Lake  Harriet  pavilion. 

During  the  skating  season  seven- 
teen ice  rinks,  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, are  in  almost  constant  use.  To- 
bogganing and  sledding  are  also  in 
vogue  wherever  suitable  slopes  are 
available. 

Since  the  year  1887  this  Board  has 
had  the  power  to  regulate  the  plant- 
ing .of  trees  on  city  streets,  and  in 
the  year  1889  authority  was  given  to 
plant  trees  and  to  assess  the  cost 
against  abutting  property.  This 
power  has  been  exercised  mainly  in 
response  to  petitions  of  property 
owners,  and  since  1889  more  than  fif- 
teen thousand  trees  have  been  plant- 
ed and  cared  for  by  this  Board.  Un- 
til very  recently  the  assessment  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  cost  of  planting 
and  three  years’  care  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  $5.00  per  tree,  but  it  has  been 
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found  that  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  at  the  present  time, 
which  ranges  from  $7.00  to  $7.50  per 
tree. 

The  total  cash  receipts  of  the  Board 
for  the  year  1910  including  balance 
brought  forward,  were  $694.651.59, 
and  the  total  disbursements  were 
$649,970.23,  leaving  a balance  of  $44,- 
681.36  in  all  funds. 

Two  notable  works  of  art,  to  be  re- 
produced in  bronze,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  city  within  the  past 
year,  and  the  bronze  casts  will  be 
given  appropriate  places  in  the  parks. 

One  is  a statue  of  the  late  Colonel 
John  H.  Stevens,  pioneer  resident 
and  honored  citizen,  and  will  be 
placed  in  Stevens  Place.  The  other, 
a statue  of  Hiawatha  from  a cast  by 
the  late  Jacob  Fjelde,  was  presented 
by  the  school  children  of  Minnesota, 
and  it  will  be  given  a place  near  the 
Falls  of  Minnehaha. 

The  foot  bridges  and  the  toilet 
buildings  in  the  glen  below  Minne- 
haha Falls  have  been  repaired  and 
two  new  bridges  have  been  built.  The 
second  bridge  below  the  falls  has 
been-  entirely  rebuilt,  while  the  rustic 
wooden  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  falls 
has  been  replaced  by  a reinforced  con- 
crete structure  faced  with  boulders. 
The  boulders  were  secured  from  the 
park  and  vicinity;  and  the  rugged, 
rustic  effect  of  the  bridge  itself,  to- 
gether with  the  rockeries  supporting 
the  banks  of  the  approaches  to  it  fit 
well  into  the  other  picturesque  fea- 
tures of  the  gorge  and  glen.  Appro- 
priate plantings  of  evergreens  and 
native  shrubs,  vines  and  alpine  plants, 
which  will  have  to  be  replenished 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  estab- 
lished. A little  dam  has  been  built 
below  the  bridge  forming  a small 
pool,  giving  an  additional  motive  and 
character  to  the  structure  and  its  sur- 
roundings. The  low  water  in  the 
creek  was  very  favorable  for  this 
work  and  also  offered  an  opportunity 
for  the  close  inspection  of  the  rock 
foundation  under  and  above  the  falls. 

Concerning  the  Falls,  Superintendent 
Wirth  makes  this  interesting  report : 

“The  fear  has  often  been  expressed  that 
■on  account  of  the  gradual  disintegration  and 
shelling  off  of  the  underlying  strata  of  soft 
limestone,  a part  of  the  over-hanging  ledge 
on  the  crest  of  the  falls  would  break  off  and 
that  such  a break  would  disfigure  them, 
and  that  eventually  they  would  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  I have  consulted  with 
Doctor  F.  W.  Sardeson  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  I believe,  with  him.  that 
■there  is  little  danger  of  such  an  occurrence. 
That  the  falls  will  gradually  recede  is,  of 
■course,  conceded,  but  this  process  will  follow 
the  same  natural  lines  of  past  ages,  always 
leaving  a natural  irregular  crest  over  which 
•the  water  will  tumble  to  the  depths  below. 
rSoundings  made  in  the  creek  bed  above  the 


falls  as  far  as  Minnehaha  avenue  indicate 
that  the  ledge  of  hard  limestone  is  con- 
tinuous, and  there  is,  therefore,  no  danger 
of  its  giving  out  for  centuries  to  come.  To 
build  a protecting  concrete  or  any  other 
wall  below  the  falls  to  prevent  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  soft  limestone  supporting 
the  upper  stratas  would  destroy  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  falls  itself.  Furthermore, 
the  ledge  over  which  the  water  Hows  will 
gradually  recede  and  the  proposed  wall  would 
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vantage  over  the  heavier  oil  used  last 
year  that  it  penetrates  better  and 
deeper,  permits  a more  even  and  thin- 
ner application,  and  can  Ije  more 
economically  handled,  as  it  does  not 
require  heating  in  ordinary  summer 
temperature.  A new  oil  distributor 
was  made  at  the  park  shops  which 


SHORE  PATH,  LAKE  CALHOUN, 

more  and  more  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
dam,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  the  sup- 
posed danger  to  the  fails  is  so  remote  that 
it  is  needless  to  feel  apprehensive  concern- 
ing it." 

The  oil  used  for  this  year’s  opera- 
tion in  boulevard  oiling  was  the  light- 
er oil.  No.  4,  furnished  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  at  the  rate  of  3.6 
cents  per  gallon  in  car  tank  lots.  This 
oil  has  proven  quite  satisfactory  in 
its  lasting  qualities  and  it  has  the  ad- 
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makes  it  possible  to  control  properly 
the  flow  of  oil,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  width  of  application.  It  consists 
of  a 6-inch  pipe  with  three  rows  of 
inch  holes.  Brass  sleeves  fitting 
closely  over  the  pipe  and  divided  into 
four  2-foot  sections,  can  be  shifted 
by  levers  closing  or  opening  the  holes 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  This  dis- 
tributor is  easily  removed  and  can  be 
attached  to  any  one  of  the  sprinklers 
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at  a moment’s  notice.  The  total  mile- 
age of  boulevards  oiled  is  20.2,  and 
the.  cost  of  same  is  $6,313.40,  or 
$312.50  per  mile.  The  average  cost 
per  square  yard  is  $0.0238  against 
$0.0.331  in  1909. 

At  Lake  Calhoun  a path  has  been 
established  along  the  steep  and  wood- 
ed bank  between  the  boat  dock  on 


Lake  street  and  Thirty-fourth  street, 
and  stationary  benches  have  been 
placed  along  it.  Both  features  have 
been  used  and  enjoyed  by  a large 
number  of  people.  Two  additional 
boat  docks  for  private  boats  and 
canoes  have  been  built  for  service  on 
Lake  Calhoun. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  are  as 


follows:  Wilbur  F.  Decker,  presi- 

dent; Edmund  J.  Phelps,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  A.  Ridgway,  secretary;  C.  A. 
Bloomquist  (ex-officio),  treasurer; 
Chelsea  J.  Rockwood,  attorney;  Theo- 
dore Wirth,  superintendent;  C.  A. 
Bossen,  assistant  superintendent;  C. 
T.  Booth,  supervisor  of  playgrounds; 
Max  Kaiser,  forester. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  OILING 


Our  extent  of  roadway  which  we 
oiled  is  somewhat  limited,  about  a 
mile  long,  and  the  oil  was  put  on  this 
spring  in  May.  The  road  surface 
was:  of  all  kinds.  We  had  the  hard 
roadway.  We  had  the  dust,  which 
we  did  not  remove  in  some  places, 
but  was  filled  up  with  fresh  gravel, 
and  this  was  left  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  opening 
of  the  park  for  public  use.  It  was 
not  dressed  down,  as  it  should  have 
been.  We  used  the  Standard  road  oil. 
I don’t  know  what  number,  the  60 
per  cent  asphalt  oil  and  a black  heavy 
oil,  practically  odorless.  This  was 
put  on  hot  and  put  on  with  sprinkling 
cans  in  a rather  primitive  way,  but 
the  result  has  proved  interesting  to 
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us.  As  has  been  said,  this  was  put 
on  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
margin  of  the  roadway  and  has  wholly 
eliminated  the  dust  problem  for  us. 
The  roadway  was  closed  for  a few 
days  after  being  spread  and  was  then 
opened  at  once  to  the  public  and 
was  not  sticky,  was  not  carried  into 
the  buildings  or  neighborhood  at  all. 
It  has  been  packed  down  by  the  au- 
tomobile and  other  traffic  that  passes 
through  the  parkway  until  some  por- 
tions of  the  road,  where  it  was  hard 
to  start  with,  are  as  smooth  and  more 
polished  than  an  asphalt  street. 
Where  the  fresh  gravel  was  put  on, 
which  was  experimental  with  us,  I 
had  some  fears  that  it  would  not 
work.  Of  course  our  traffic  there, 
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the  automobiles,  would  not  be  as 
great  as  in  larger  cities.  I judge,  how- 
ever, it  will  apply  to  smaller  park- 
ways where  the  automobile  traffic  is 
not  too  great.  We  found  this  fresh 
gravel,  which  had  10  per  cent  of  sand 
with  it  and  5 per  cent  of  loam,  soon 
began  packing  and  has  spread  very 
little.  There  is  a small  strip  of  this 
roadway,  oiled  last  winter  with  some 
kind  of  oil,  and  we  put  no  oil  on  this, 
and  we  can  scarcely  tell  the  differ- 
ence, which  indicates  that  one  oiling 
with  the  heavy  oil  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  year,  and  perhaps  a light 
sprinkling  next  year  will  carry  it 
through  three  years.  The  manager 
for  the  state  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  told  me  a few  days  ago  that 
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they  had  sold  nearly  68,000  barrels  in 
the  first  six  months  in  the  smaller 
towns  for  road  use.  In  the  smaller 
country  towns  we  have  few  macadam 
roads.  The  oil  is  eliminating  the 
dust.  There  is  one  other  little  bit  of 
roadway  we  experimented  with.  We 
trimmed  the  surface  down  to  a hard 
sub-grade,  rolled  and  packed  thor- 
oughly and  spread  from  four  to  six 
inches  of  crushed  rock  macadam,  lit- 
tle finer  than  ordinary  macadam, 
stone  one  inch  in  diameter.  This 
was  rolled  and  packed  and  then  coat- 
ed with  a 90  per  cent  Standard  road 
oil,  petrol  or  asphaltum,  the  residue 
of  the  oil,  and  then  that  was  covered 
with  a dressing  of  washed  river  sand, 
and  on  some  of  it  we  used  a little  of 
the  crushed  stone  dressing.  This  was 
thoroughly  rolled  and  traffic  kept  off 


a short  time.  We  made  a mistake  in 
not  getting  on  enough  coating  of  the 
asphaltum.  In  the  edges  of  the  road 
it  has  broken  with  the  automobile 
traffic,  but  I believe  if  spread  heavy 
enough  that  will  furnish  a hard  road- 
way for  the  ordinary  automobile  traf- 
fice,  but  with  that  I don’t  believe  it 
will  answer  in  Mr.  Zartmann’s  city 
or  Chicago,  where  there  is  a con- 
stant traffic.  On  the  ordinary  traffic 
roadway,  however,  where  the  traffic 
is  not  too  heavy  and  only  mixed,  it 
has  proved  very  satisfactory  with  us. 
It  has  eliminated  the  dust,  and  the 
street  and  park  superintendents  and 
private  property  owners  have  taken 
the  matter  up  and  oil  their  unpaved 
roadways.  Last  year  the  crude  oil 
was  used  on  the  roadway.  That  was 
unsatisfactory.  It  had  a very  bad 


odor,  did  not  last  and  did  not  give 
satisfaction.  I found  this,  too,  m the 
use  of  this  heavy  asphaltum  oil  that 
after  heavy  rains — this  last  July  we 
have  had  a great  deal  in  our  vicinity, 
over  seven  inches  in  July — that  the 
water  would  not  stand  on  the  road- 
way. While  it  is  drained  very  well 
except  in  a few  places,  yet  these  very 
heavy  rains  have  not  affected  the 
roadway  at  all.  After  the  heaviest 
rain  this  oil  turned  it  off,  and  where 
the  fresh  gravel  is  put  on  it  is  com- 
paratively dry  underneath,  except  for 
the  oil.  The  - oil  has  the  quality  of 
draining  the  water  from  the  street 
and  keeping  it  dry  in  a certain  way. 
I don't  know  whether  this  experience 
in  our  small  way  will  be  of  benefit  to 
you  or  not,  but  it  has  been  our  ex- 
perience. 
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CHILDREN’S  FOUNT AIN- 
Mary  Washburn,  Sc. 


The  two  fine  sculptured  fountains,  illustrated  here,  are 
good  examples  of  two  very  different  types  of  these  park 
adornments.  The  children’s  fountain,  of  which  the  model 
was  shown  at  a recent  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute, is  a picturesque,  informal  work  suited  to  a natural- 
esque  landscape  -vyhere  it  could  be  built  into  a rugge.d  wall, 
cliff,  or  hillside.  The  Kastalia  fountain,  a beautifully 
scuptured  monumental  work,  is  well-placed  in  a formal 
situation  in  the  court-yard  of  a handsome  public  structure. 

Miss  Mary  Washburn’s  full  sized  model  for  a children’s 
fountain  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  fountain  designs 
that  have  been  shown  at  any  of  the  Chicago  exhibitions. 
Three  childish  figures  and  a dog  sit  beneath  an  over- 
hanging crag  of  stratified  rock,  the  water  falling  in  front 
of  them  and  into  a roughly  outlined  basin.  The  idea  is 
very  happily  conceived.  The  boy  in  front  dips  his  feet 
in  the  basin  and  the  dog  follows  the  trickling  stream 
with  a quizzical  glance.  The  little  one  in  the  rear  is 
also  interested  and  starts  for  the  edge  but  is  restrained 
by  the  protecting  hand  of  the  little  sister  seated  at  the 
right.  One  copy  of  this  fountain  has  already  been  erected 


SCULPTURED  FOUNTAINS 

with  proper  setting  on  home  grounds  in  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

The  Kastalia  Fountain  in  the  University  at  "Vienna, 
Austria,  was  modeled  by  Prof.  Edmund  Heller,  at  that 
time  rector  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
in  "Vienna.  It  was  recently  unveiled  with  ceremony  in 
the  Arcada  Court  of  the  "Vienna  University.  The  figure  is 
11J4  feet  high,  and  is  executed  in  Laas  marble.  The 
pedestal  and  fountain  proper  are  of  Siebenburg  marble. 
The  entire  height  of  the  fountain  is  18  feet.  It  is  a strik- 
ing and  monumental  figure  of  the  severe  "Viennese  school 
of  sculpture  and  makes  an  impressive  decoration  for  the 
great  open  court  of  the  university  where  it  stands.  Kas- 
talia, the  Nymph  of  the  Sources,  sits  enshrouded  in  a deli- 
cate veil,  her  eyes  closed  in  monumental  mystery.  Around 
the  base  is  coiled  a bronze  serpent. 


FOUNTAIN  OF  KASTALIA,  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIENNA. 
Edmund  Heller,  Sc. 
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PARK  AND  IMPROVEMENT  WORK  IN 


DES  MOINES 


PROPOSED  GROUPING  OF  STATE 
BUILDINGS  ABOUT  THE  CAPITOL  AT 
DES  MOINES. 


Des  Moines,  the  capital  city  of 
Iowa,  already  widely  known  for  its 
very  successful  form  of  commission 
government,  is  making  rapid  strides 
forward  in  many  other  lines  of  civic 
betterment.  There  are  about  thirty 
live  improvement  leagues  scattered 
over  the  city,  each  with  well  defined 
policies,  the  strongest  organization 
being  the  Commercial  Club.  This 
latter,  through  its  various  central- 
ized committees,  has  for  several 
years  carried  forward  a campaign  of 
systematized  advertising  of  the  city 
and  the  state.  In  important  matters 
affecting  the  city’s  welfare,  members 
of  the  city  council  consult  with  the 
Commercial  Club,  which  practice 
tends  to  relieve  friction  and  greatly 
facilitate  the  completion  of  improve- 
ments. 

When  the  Des  Moines  plan  of  com- 
mission government  went  into  effect, 
the  city  practically  owned  about  700 
acres  of  park  land,  two  unimproved 
boulevards  each  about  one  mile  long, 
two  large  cemeteries,  and  about 
three  miles  of  river  frontage.  A fea- 
ture out  of  the  ordinary  was  that  all 


this  park  land  had  either  been  pur- 
chased outright  or  was  being  bought 
under  short  term  payments,  so  that 
this  present  year  will  see  the  last  pay- 
ment for  park  property  now  owned 
by  the  city. 

Under  the  commission  government 
the  city’s  affairs  are  handled  by  a 
mayor  and  four  commissioners,  each 
devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  city. 
The  mayor  exercises  general  super- 
vision and  heads  the  department  of 
public  affairs;  and  the  other  four 
commissioners  head  the  departments 
of  public  safety,  hnance,  parks  and 
public  property,  and  streets  and  pub- 
lic improvements.  Under  Superin- 
tendent John  MacVicar  of  the  de- 
partment of  streets  and  public  im- 
provements, is  being  carried  on  some 
very  interesting  improvement  work. 

A couple  of  years  ago  the  women’s 
clubs  were  instrumental,  after  secur- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  commer- 
cial clubs  and  the  various  district  im- 
provement leagues,  in  having  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson,  of  Rochester, 
brought  to  Des  Moines  to  study  the 


cial  thought  for  suggestions  applica- 
ble to  Des  Moines. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1910,  the  parkway  previously  sur- 
veyed was  graded  sufficiently  to  al- 
low a limited  amount  of  pleasure 
traffic.  The  adjoining  property  own- 
ers are  so  far  satisfied  with  the  prob- 
able success  of  the  new  work  that 
they  will  not  only  agree  to  give  the 
city  free  title  to  the  strip  of  right 
of  way,  but  have  also  paid  for  the 
grading  that  was  done  last  year.  The 
new  recreation  highway  was  named 
Witmer  Boulevard,  after  an  aged 
patron  of  the  work,  since  deceased, 
the  thought  in  the  district  improve- 
ment league  being  to  honor  the  old 
gentleman  while  he  yet  lived  to  en- 
joy the  courtesy. 

The  present  year  several  leagues  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  are  preparing 
to  put  in  shape  other  sections  of  the 
boulevard  scheme.  Indications  look 
very  favorably  toward  the  eventual 
completion  of  a comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  boulevards  to  add  comfort  to 
the  city  life  and  conserve  the  rare 


MODEL  FOR  GROUPING  DES  MOINES  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  ON  RIVER 
FRONT.  TPIIS  WORK  IS  THREE-FOURTHSCOMPLETED. 


city  and  make  report  on  its  possibili- 
ties for  betterment.  In  order  that 
Mr.  Robinson’s  suggestions  might  be 
put  in  process  of  fulfillment,  the 
Commercial  Club  agreed  to  defray 
the  expense  of  securing  a landscape 
engineer  to  supervise  the  survey  for 
a valley  boulevard  or  parkway,  with 
the  idea  that  enough  interest  would 
he  created  to  push  the  work  on 
toward  the  completion  of  a compre- 
hensive system  of  parks  and  boule- 
vards. Ray  F.  Weirick,  of  Kansas 
City,  was  selected  to  take  charge  of 
the  surveys,  and  on  the  completion 
of  the  maps  and  estimates  the  city 
council  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  parkway  that  he 
was  selected  to  remain  with  the  city 
as  its  landscape  architect  during  the 
life  of  the  present  council,  a part  of 
the  agreement  being  that  he  should 
spend  the  winter  of  1910-11  in  Europe 
studying  the  cities  there  with  spe- 


natural scenery  of  the  region  in  which 
the  city  lies.  For  its  population,  Des 
Moines  spreads  over  more  ground 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  up  to  this  time  no 
tenements  are  found  and  some  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  city’s 
site  yet  remain  in  a state  of  nature. 
Many  citizens  have  expressed  a will- 
ingness to  give  small  tracts  of  park 
property  to  the  city,  so  that  this 
spirit  of  generosity,  combined  with 
the  enterprising  policy  of  the  people 
as  a whole,  will  eventually  result  in 
the  completion  of  a large  and  effec- 
tive park  system  at  minimum  cost. 

The  topography  of  Des  Moines  af- 
fords a very  fine  variety  of  attractive 
scenery.  The  city  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Des  Moines  river,  the  largest 
stream  within  the  borders  of  the 
state.  The  plans  cal!  for  shady  river- 
side drives  and  a magnificent  group- 
ing of  municipal  buildings  on  the 
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RECENT  WORK  ON  NEW  BOULEVARD  AT  DES  MOINES. 


river  front  near  the  business  section, 
four  out  of  the  six  buildings  being 
already  in  place.  This  civic  group, 
connected  by  four  monumental  con- 
crete bridges,  will  be  in  full  view  of 
incoming  and  outgoing  railway  pas- 
sengers. 

An  instructive  feature  of  the  Des 
Moines  boulevard  scheme  is  the  in- 
tended treatment  with  reference  to 
the  state  capitol  building.  This  is  a 
fine  piece  of  architecture  with  a tow- 
ering dome  and  situated  on  a com- 
manding hilltop  east  of  the  river  and 
the  civic  group.  Although  but  one 
street  seems  at  present  to  center  on 
this  dominating  structure,  it  will  be 
possible,  without  changing  the  course 
of  any  existing  avenue,  to  work  out 
more  than  a dozen  street  vistas  to 
the  capitol  dome,  adding  greatly  to 
the  dignity  of  the  city.  The  capitol 
grounds  are  none  too  large,  but  a 
wide  agitation  is  in  progress  to  have 
the  state  enlarge  its  grounds  and  pre- 
pare for  a grouping  of  state  build- 
ings in  the  rear  of  the  capitol. 

Another  interesting  innovation  is 
in  the  matter  of  improvements  to 
school  grounds.  There  are  63  school 
buildings  in  the  city,  most  of  them 


new  and  situated  on  large  grounds. 
Through  gifts  and  otherwise,  funds 
are  available  for  landscape  treatment 
of  several  of  these  school  grounds  the 
present  year,  the  work  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Weirick  as  the 
board’s  landscape  architect. 

Des  Moines  is  a very  substantial 
and  growing  city,  but  not  one  which 
moves  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Now 


that  plans  are  quite  well  agreed  upon, 
the  impro.vements  in  the  way  of 
boulevarding,  park  development,  etc., 
will  go  steadily  on  from  year  to  year, 
under  the  direction  of  the  council. 
The  Des  Moines  of  today  shows  a 
remarkable  improvement  over  the  city 
of  five  years  ago,  and  all  indications 
point  to  even  greater  advances  in  the 
coming  years. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  PARK  LANDS 

From  a report  prepared  for  the  Park  Board  of  Chatta- 
nooga by  John  Nolen,  Landscape  Architect,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  establishment  of  a system  of 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds  for  a rap- 
idly growing  city  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  responsible  duties  that  ever 
falls  to  a city  government,  involving  as 
it  does  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  and  the  construction  of  many 
permanent  public  works.  The  princi- 
ples which  should  control  the  selection 
of  park  lands  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows:  (1)  Accessibility  for  all 
classes  of  citizens  by  walking,  driving, 
riding,  or  by  means  of  cars.  (2)  Adapt- 
ability, or  the  selection  of  land  possess- 
ing in  the  greatest  degree  the  natural 
physical  characteristics  necessary  for  the 
particular  park  purposes  to  be  served, 
and  thus  requiring  the  least  expenditure 
for  subsequent  development.  In  this 
connection  the  boundaries  of  the  prop- 
erty should  have  special  consideration. 
(3)  Economy,  or  the  selection,  so  far 
as  practicable,  of  inexpensive  lands  and 
lands  which  would  least  disturb  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  the  city.  (4)  Early  ac- 
tion, or  the  selection  of  property  for 
parks  in  advance  of  the  settlement  of  a 
neighborhood. 

While  there  is  a widespread  apprecia- 
tion in  American  cities  of  the  necessity 


for  a large  increase  in  the  number  of 
parks  and  playgrounds,  few  even  of  the 
more  enlightened  communities  seem  yet 
to  understand  that  these  open  spaces  are 
of  great  variety,  that  they  are  or  ought 
to  be  selected  and  designed  to  serve 
radically  different  purposes,  and  that  the 
failure  to  understand  this  principle  and 
to  keep  it  constantly  in  mind  leads  to 
gross  waste  and  inefficiency  in  our  pub- 
lic grounds.  In  few  other  phases  of 
public  or  private  life  is  there  so  general 
a lack  of  clear  thinking.  This  is  an 
important  matter,  because  failure  to  se- 
lect sites  discriminatingly,  to  design 
them  for  specific  purposes,  and  to  confine 
their  use  to  those  purposes  is  to  lose  to 
a considerable  degree  the  benefits  that 
might  otherwise  accrue  to  the  people.  Of 
course,  it  is  true  in  this,  as  in  most 
other  matters,  that  there  is  some  over- 
lapping. The  purposes  are  not  abso- 
lutely distinct,  and  most  public  grounds 
are  serviceable  in  a number  of  different 
ways.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that 
the  greatest  efficiency  here,  as  elsewhere, 
depends  upon  careful  planning,  upon  a 
clear  and  intelligent  differentiation,  upon 
a recognition  that  the  ends  to  be  served 
are  different,  and  that,  therefore,  dif- 


ferent means  must  usually  be  employed 
to  meet  them. 

A park  system  for  such  a city  as  Chat- 
tanooga should  be  planned  comprehen- 
sively, and  the  recreational  purposes  of 
each  property  selected  should  be  clearly 
understood.  The  units  of  a park  system 
are:  (1)  City  squares  or  small  open 

spaces;  (2)  playgrounds;  (3)  small  or 
neighborhood  parks;  (4)  large  outlying 
parks  or  scenic  reservations;  (5)  a chain 
of  connecting  drives  or  parkways.  Few 
American  cities  have  yet  what  can  prop- 
erly be  called  a comprehensive,  well- 
balanced,  and  well-developed  system  of 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  but  it 
should  certainly  be  the  aim  of  park  com- 
missioners in  securing  park  lands  to  se- 
lect them  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  es- 
tablishment of  such  a system.  The  rec- 
ommendations for  Chattanooga  em- 
bodied in  this  report  provide  fairly  ade- 
quately for  every  feature  except  city 
squares  and  the  large  outlying  scenic 
reservations.  The  former  it  is  probably 
now  too  late  to  obtain ; the  latter  are 
unusually  well  provided  in  Chickamauga 
Park  and  the  other  parks  in  or  near 
Chattanooga  belonging  to  the  National 
Government. 
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METHODS  OF  BITUMINOUS  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 

Address  Before  American  Road  Builders’  Association  by  Harold 
Parker,  Chairman  State  Highway  Commission  of  Massachusetts. 


I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  has  officially 
appointed  me  a delegate  to  this  conven- 
tion. This  will  indicate  to  you  that  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  not  only  is 
ready  and  anxious  to  learn  from  others, 
but  to  convey,  to  any  who  may  desire, 
such  information  and  knowledge  as  it 
has  acquired  by  experience  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  public 
highways. 

It  also  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear 
testimony  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  this  highly  important  work  dur- 
ing the  years  that  have  elaspsed  since 
the  first  convention  of  this  organization. 

I have  a distinct  recollection  of  the 
speeches  to  which  I listened  at  early 
meetings  of  this  association,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  what  was  said  at 
those  meetings  with  what  is  being  said 
here  today.  During  these  years  not 
only  has  the  interest  in  scientific  road- 
building been  vastly  increased,  but  a 
new  consideration  of  the  matter  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  advent  of  the 
automobile. 

Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  real  interest  in  this  subject  was  gen- 
erally apparent  in  America.  We,  in 
Massachusetts,  perhaps  felt  the  pressure 
before  it  was  felt  in  the  middle  west,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  got  to  work,  by  the  organization 
of  the  highway  commission,  among  the 
first  of  all  the  states,  and  have  been 
building,  maintaining  and  experimenting 
with  highways  under  all  possible  con- 
ditions ever  since. 

Our  representatives  have  investigated 
methods  employed  not  only  on  this  con- 
tinent, but  in  the  main  countries  of 
Europe,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  that 
we  have  a very  good  conception  of  the 
comparative  conditions  everywhere  ; and 
it  is  possible  for  us,  therefore,  to  advise 
you  on  two  points : First,  as  to  the 
general  progress  made  in  this  most  im- 
portant work ; and  second,  as  to  the 
methods  best  adapted  to  the  preservation 
of  roads  against  the  destructive  elements 
of  automobile  travel. 

I believe  that  it  is  becoming  generally 
recognized  that  the  amateur  or  the  poli- 
tician, as  such,  is  not  properly  an  ad- 
visor or  administrator  either  as  to  the 
construction  or  method  of  maintenance 
of  public  roads.  It  is  eminently  a mat- 
ter where  only  the  most  skillful  and  ex- 
fjcr'enced  have  any  right  to  direct.  Prob- 
ably more  money  has  been  wasted  by 
incompetent  and  inexperienced  men  in  a 
futile  effort  to  improve  roads  than  in 


any  other  one  work  where  public  money 
is  expended. 

If  this  view  is  still  further  extended 
to  the  point  where  the  entire  public  in- 
sists upon  having  only  proper  men  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  a most  important 
step  will  have  been  taken.  Such  men 
will,  of  their  own  initiative,  watch  the 
experiments  and  progress  of  other  road 
builders,  as  well  as  learn  from  their  own 
experiments,  and  evolve  methods  which 
will  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  solve 
the  problems  arising  from  the  conditions 
under  which  they  themselves  labor. 

The  second  point  to  which  I wish  to 
call  your  attention  is  the  methods  that 
have  been  adopted  generally  for  pro- 
tection against  motor  traffic;  that  is, 
traffic  which  is  swift-moving,  constant, 
and  in  which  the  motive  power  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  wheels,  and  not  con- 
tained in  the  animal  drawn  vehicle.  The 
effect  produced  by  this  traffic  is,  of 
course,  manifest  to  everyone  who  has 
had  any  exerience  with  roads.  The  wide 
pneumatic  tire  of  the  automobile,  pass- 
ing swiftly  over  the  road,  and  propelled 
by  the  friction  of  the  wheel  upon  the 
road  surface,  inevitably  draws  out  the 
finer  binding  constituents  of  the  road, 
sweeps  them  away  by  the  swift  passage 
of  the  vehicle,  and  finally  loosens  the 
larger  parts,  so  that  a road  not  care- 
fully tended  and  not  provided  with  any 
other  binder  than  stone  dust  and  water 
will,  in  a very  short  time  (proportional 
to  the  number  and  speed  of  automobiles, 
of  course),  be  entirely  disintegrated  and 
destroyed. 

To  overcome  this  disintegration,  road 
builders  all  over  the  world  have  used 
every  effort  of  science,  skill  and  experi- 
ment. Tar  distilled  to  varied  degrees 
of  refinement,  residuum  and  asphaltic 
oils,  and  asphalt  have  been  used  in 
every  way  that  ingenuity  could  suggest. 

The  method  of  applying  these  differ- 
ent bituminous  products,  is,  perhaps,  as 
important  a feature  as  the  material  it- 
self. It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
determine  by  experiment  what,  if  any, 
penetration  there  was  of  any  of  these 
materials  into  the  surface  of  the  road 
to  be  treated.  It  has  also  been  neces- 
sary to  determine  by  experiment  the 
depth  to  which  these  ingredients  should 
extend  in  order  to  reserve  the  road  sur- 
face. 

Several  years  ago  I heard  of  the 
Aitkin  spraying  machine,  which  was 
used  in  England  for  spraying  refined 
tar  under  considerable  air  pressure.  It 
had  previously  seemed  to  me  that,  to 


make  a surface  application  sufficient,  the 
way  to  apply  it  was  by  forcing  the  ma- 
terial onto  the  road,  in  different  layers, 
under  high  pressure.  I therefore  looked 
up  and  examined  with  great  interest  this 
machine  when  I went  to  England  two 
years  ago.  I found  that  it  was  serving 
the  purpose  of  protecting  suburban  and 
country  roads  with  Tarvia  in  a highly 
satisfactory  way,  and  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  road  about  London 
and  in  the  so-called  provinces  had  been 
treated  in  this  manner.  Two  of  these 
machines  were  imported  and  put  into 
use  on  our  roads  in  Massachusetts,  and 
have  well  borne  out  my  views  in  re- 
gard to  them. 

We  find,  after  trying  the  different 
methods  known  as  mixing,  grouting, 
penetration,  and  different  kinds  of  sur- 
face treatment,  that  where  a road  has 
once  been  well  built  with  macadam  or  a 
good  quality  of  gravel  and  asphaltic  oil 
of  suitable  quality  and  consistency,  ap- 
plied under  a pressure  of  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  in  layers  of  a quarter  of  a gallon 
to  the  square  yard,  and  this  immediately 
covered  with  stone  chips,  clean  sand  or 
gravel,  and  rolled  with  a ten-ton  roller, 
a result  is  produced  which,  for  any  but 
exceedingly  heavily  used  roads,  will  pre- 
serve and  maintain  the  surface  for  two 
years  or  more,  according  to  the  number 
of  applications  that  are  made.  The  spec- 
ifications for  asphaltic  oil  used  by  the 
Massachusetts  Highway  Commission 
for  the  present  year  are  as  follows : 

ASPHALTIC  OIL. 

The  oil  submitted  shall  be  of  uniform 
color,  appearance,  general  character  and 
viscosity  and  must  fulfill  the  following  re- 
quirements : 

(a)  It  shall  not  froth  when  heated  to 
100°  C. 

(b)  It  shall  have  a specific  gravity  of  at 
least  0.97. 

(c)  It  shall  not  contain  more  than  0.5  per 
cent  of  dirt  or  adventitious  mineral  matter. 

(d)  It  shall  contain  not  more  than  1 per 
cent  of  matter  insoluble  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide. 

(e)  It  shall  be  of  such  viscosity  that  60 
c.c.  measured  at  room  temperature  (78°  F. 
or  26°  C.)  shall  when  at  100°  C.  be  not  less 
than  250  seconds  nor  more  than  500  seconds 
in  passing  the  Lawrence  viscosimeter  or 
200  c.c.  measured  and  tested  at  the  same 
temperatures  shall  be  not  less  than  900  sec- 
onds nor  more  than  1,800  seconds  in  pass- 
ing the  Bngler  viscosimeter. 

(f)  When  20  grams  are  heated  in  a flat 
bottom  dish  3 inches  in  diameter  for  twenty- 
one  hours  in  a well  ventilated  oven,  kept  at 
a temperature  of  250°  C.,  the  loss  in  weight 
shall  not  be  greater  than  15  per  cent. 

(g)  When  subjected  to  a number  of  heat- 
ings at  250°  c.  in  a well  ventilated  oven 
with  intermediate  separations  of  asphaltene 
and  of  matter  insoluble  in  carbon  bisulphide 
until  the  final  petroleum  ether  extract  is 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  by  weight  of  the 

( Continued  on  page  XII) 
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FAMOUS  RANCH  TO  MAKE  SUBURBAN  PARK 


of  farmers  and  orchardists.  In  view 
of  the  stately  capitol  building  the 
Rancho  Del  Paso  has  every  advan- 
tage that  proximity  to  a large  and 
growing  city  assures.  The  purchase 


OAKS  IN  DEL  PASO  PARK,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Seven  kinds  of  oaks,  water  ash,  willows,  California  walnut, 
maples,  etc.,  in  the  park 


With  the  subdividing  of  the  famous 
Rancho  Del  Paso,  owned  by  the  Hag- 
gin  and  Tevis  estate,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  into  small  farms,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  romantic  of  ranches 
of  California  will  pass  into  history. 
The  Rancho  Del  Paso  (Ranch  of  the 
Pass)  was  the  gateway  through 
which,  in  the  early  days,  the  travel 
from  the  East  to  all  points  in  Central 
California  passed.  Located  at  the 
very  gate  of  Sacramento,  fronting  for 
seven  miles  along  the  American 
river,  and  containing  44,000  acres  of 
land  in  one  undivided  estate,  and  held 
for  many  years  intact,  this  great 
ranch,  like  many  other  California 
grants,  was  used  to  pasture  immense 
herds  of  cattle  or  the  growing  of 
grain,  and  here  were  raised  some  of 
the  finest  race  horses  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  American  turf.  When 
in  December,  1844,  Manuel  Michel- 
torena,  under  sanction  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  granted  to  Eliab 
Grimes  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Rancho  Del  Paso,  he  little  dreamed 
that  the  day  would  come  when  the 
surrounding  country  would  be  settled 
by  the  ever-encroaching  Americanos 
and  that  a city  of  splendid  propor- 
tions would  arise  within  a few  miles 
of  the  grant;  nor  could  he  foresee 
that  the  grant  itself  would  some  day 
become  the  home  land  of  thousands 


of  840  acres  by  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento, in  the  heart  of  the  ranch,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a splendid 
public  park,  will  give  the  residents  of 
this  section  such  advantages  as  are 
seldom  enjoyed  in  suburbs. 

H.  A.  Alspach,  the  landscape  archi- 
tect, has  been  appointed  by  the  mayor 
of  Sacramento  to  make  the  plans  and 
oversee  the  construction  of  this  park. 
Mr.  Alspach  with  a force  of  men  is 
now  at  work  on  the  making  of  some 
four  miles  of  road,  planting  several 
thousand  trees,  boring  wells  and  the 
cleaning  of  Arcade  creek. 

Around  this  public  park,  to  lie 
known  as  Del  Paso  Park,  a real  es- 
tate company  has  plotted  what  is  in- 
tended as  a fine  suburban  residence 
district  of  some  1,700  acres.  The  com- 
pany has  had  the  enlightenment  to 
lay  out  their  tract  also  on  the  park 
plan,  with  acre  lots  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  park,  and  larger  tracts 
farther  back.  They  have  cut  thirteen 
miles  of  winding  roads,  and  the  resi- 
dence sites  have  been  plotted  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  rolling  ground, 
the  beautiful  knolls  and  the  splendid 
oak  trees,  some  of  which  are  shown 
in  our  illustrations.  The  views  froiti 
the  choice  lots,  fronting  the  boule- 
vard, the  creek  and  the  park,  make 
these  sites  exceptionally  valuable  as 
locations  for  country  homes. 


VIEW  IN  DEL  PASO  PARK,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

The  broad,  low,  live  oak  is  over  100  feet  across;  a 20-acre  picnic  ground  is  covered 
with  these  and  California  white,  black,  turkey  and  blue  oaks. 
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President  L.  A.  Ault,  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Park  Commission,  donated  to  that 
city  a tract  of  land  in  the  East  End 
comprising  about  134  acres,  a long-con- 
templated gift  on  the  part  of  that  gen- 
tleman, yet  a surprise  to  the  board. 
The  land  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  any  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  for 
the  purpose  intended.  It  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  “hog  back”  drive  of  Ob- 
servatory road,  and  is  so  high  that  it 
commands  a view  of  both  the  Ohio  and 
Miami  rivers.  It  is  north  of  Linwood, 
and  on  the  tract  was  formerly  the  Lin- 
wood water  tower.  It  runs  almost  as 
far  east  as  Red  Bank  road.  Mrs.  Ault 
was  first  attracted  to  the  beauty  of  the 
proposed  park  site. 

The  Second  Reformed  Church  of  To- 
towa,  located  at  Temple  and  Water 
streets,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  offered  to 
that  city  the  Reformed  church  ceme- 
tery at  Totowa  avenue  and  Liberty 
street,  for  park  purposes.  The  ground 
will  not  cost  the  city  anything,  but  the 
e.xpense  of  reinterring  the  remains  and 
providing  for  a suitable  burying  plot 
must  be  borne  by  the  city. 

A survey  of  lands  in  Logan  canyon, 
LTah,  has  been  authorized.  The  lands 
are  wanted  by  the  city  of  Logan  as  a 
site  for  a park  and  waterworks  reser- 
voir. 

Two  additional  parks  for  New  York’s 
greater  city’s  park  system  have  been 
donated  by  private  benefactors.  A new 
seaside  park  at  Rockaway  Beach,  Queens 
borough ; the  property  ceded  is  valued 
at  $344,000.  Mrs.  Julia  Isham  Taylor, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  B.  Isham, 
presented  to  the  city  the  Isharrf  home- 
stead, between  Isham  and  214th  streets, 
west  of  Broadway,  for  use  as  a public 
park,  to  be  known  as  Isham  park.  The 
property  consists  of  six  acres.  It  covers 
the  crest  of  the  hill  between  the  two 
streets.  Mrs.  Taylor  intends  the  gift 
as  a memorial  for  her  father.  It  com- 
mands beautiful  views  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  valley  of  the  Harlem. 

Last  month  Dr.  George  N.  Bauer, 
who  has  recently  been  in  Europe  study- 
ing the  park  problem,  presented  the 
committee’s  report  to  the  Minneapolis 
Joint  Improvement  Association,  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  His  report  recommend- 
ed the  setting  aside  of  two  parks,  one 
in  North  and  the  other  in  South  Min- 
neapolis, for  the  trial  of  such  projects 
as  he  suggested.  For  the  two  experi- 
mental parks  he  suggested  play  appa- 


ratus for  the  children,  band  concerts  by 
night,  and  two  stereopticon  shows  each 
week  for  the  grown  folks,  all  to  be 
given  entirely  free  of  cost.  This  plan, 
he  said,  would  keep  young  men  and 
women  from  the  saloons  and  evil  re- 
sorts and  would  prove  so  successful  that 
it  would  be  extended  next  year  if  adopt- 
ed this  summer. 

The  city  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has  passed 
an  ordinance  establishing  a Board  of 
City  Plans  Commission  for  that  city. 
The  members  are : Mayor  Rufus  D. 
Adams,  President  William  H.  Colbert 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  President 
Frederick  W.  Broadhead  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  five 
years ; Francis  A.  Seamans,  four  years ; 
Alfred  Audet,  three  years;  Lewis  F. 
Cass,  two  years ; Prof.  J.  Asbury  Pit- 
man, one  year.  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey 
has  also  been  active  in  arranging  a 
“Children’s  Crusade”  in  Salem  in  reply 
to  the  offer  of  the  fly-fighting  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Civic  Association, 
which  has  offered  to  give  cash  prizes 
to  the  school  children  of  Salem  for  the 
best  essays  on  “The  house-fly  as  a car- 
rier of  disease.”  This  campaign  has 
been  taken  up  vigorously  throughout 
the  country. 

The  proposed  park  and  boulevard  sys- 
tem for  Bloomington  and  Normal,  111., 
to  cost  $750,000  was  defeated  May  15 
by  a plurality  of  2,470. 

The  Board  of  Finance  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  has  completed  arrangements  for 
the  enlargement  of  Bayside  Park,  in  the 
Greenville  section.  A tract  385  by  100 
feet  will  be  deeded  to  the  city  as  a gift, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  city,  for 
$10,000,  will  buy  a tract  alongside  of 
about  the  same  size.  The  enlargement 
of  Bayside  Park  will  greatly  improve 
that  section  of  Greenville. 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of 
Indianapolis,  Inch,  have  added  to  a pur- 
chase recently  made  seven  and  a half 
acres  of  ground  fronting  on  White  river, 
between  Tenth  and  Michigan  streets. 

The  “plowing  up  and  holding  fallow” 
of  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  save 
the  forest  trees,  which  are  dying  be- 
cause of  the  cutting  out  of  the  under- 
growth is  recommended  by  Mr.  George 
E.  Kessler,  landscape  architect,  in  his 
report  transmitted  by  Park  Commission- 
er Scanlan  to  the  Board  of  Public  Im- 
provements. He  also  suggests  that  spe- 
cial care  be  devoted  to  the  southwest 
section  of  Forest  Park,  which  now  is 


most  heavily  covered  with  forest  trees. 
He  states  that  if  the  ground  is  plowed 
up  and  freed  from  grass  and  preserved 
from  being  tramped  down  by  visitors 
the  trees  will  become  rejuvenated. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has 
passed  the  bill  for  the  extension  of  the 
Capitol  Park  at  Harrisburg. 

On  May  19,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, Raton,  N.  M.,  dedicated  three 
new  parks  to  be  known  as  Central  Park, 
Ripley  Park  and  Gat  Hill  Park.  The 
dedication  took  place  after  a program 
at  Central  Park. 

The  city  ordinance  for  beginning 
work  on  the  Exposition  Park  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  which  also  includes  an 
expenditure  of  over  a quarter  of  a mil- 
lion dollars  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  shops  for  the  Waterworks  De- 
partment, stables  for  city  horses,  the 
remodeling  of  the  building  in  Backus 
avenue  formerly  used  as  stables,  the  re- 
modeling of  the  building  known  as  the 
girls’  dormitory,  the  preparation  of  a 
portion  of  the  new  site  for  use  as  city 
storage  grounds  and  the  construction  of 
roadways  and  walks  within  the  exposi- 
tion grounds  as  well  as  all  other  work 
which  is  planned  for  this  summer  at  the 
park. 

Discussions  pro  and  con  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparations  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  exposition  in  San  Francisco 
are  becoming  frequent.  Nothing  has  -as 
yet  taken  on  enough  of  an  official  char- 
acter to  warrant  particular  notice. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Park  Commis- 
sion have  not  as  yet  made  any  large 
purchases  of  land  for  the  Devil’s  Lake 
Park,  but  within  a couple  of  years  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  state  will 
have  large  public  parks  both  at  St. 
Croix  Falls  and  Devil’s  Lake.  Another 
state  park  will  be  provided  in  Door 
County. 

The  City  Council  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  wiped  off  from  the  assess- 
ment rolls  the  property  bought  from 
time  to  time  recently  for  parks. 

The  amounts  asked  by  department 
heads  of  the  New  York  City  Govern- 
ment for  parks  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1911,  are  as  follows;  Parks, 
Manhattan  and  Richmond,  $3,588,000 ; 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  $1,410,160  ; Bronx, 
$990,000. 

Ware,  Mass.,  uses  a small  poster  5l4 
inches  by  5J4  inches,  freely  displayed 
about  its  park  to  advise  visitors  of  their 
duty.  It  reads;  “Protect  your  park. 
Greenville  Park,  the  property  of  the 
people.  Do  not  endanger  your  park 
through  careless  use  of  match,  pipe  or 
cigar.  See  that  no  blossom,  tree  or 
bush  is  plucked  or  injured.  Any  flow- 
er or  plant  individually  appropriated 
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deprives  others  of  their  rightful  en- 
joyment.” 

The  magnificent  new  passenger  ter- 
minal of  the  Chicago  & North-Western 
Railwaj^  Chicago,  III,  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, June  4,  at  6 a.  m.  Invitations  were 
issued  to  the  press  to  inspect  the  struc- 
ture and  its  facilities  on  June  2.  It 
was  erected  at  a cost  of  over  $26,000,- 
000,  and  is  equipped  in  every  way  right 
up  to  date ; if  is  a splendid  addition  to 
the  growing  group  of  Chicago's  show 
places. 

NEW  PARKS 

Clarence  S.  Wadsworth,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  has  purchased  Pike's  ravine  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city,  and  after 
improving  it  will  present  it  to  the  city 
for  a park. 

The  voters  of  Springfield,  111.,  did  a 
good  thing  when  they  carried  a bond 
issue  of  $40,000  to  purchase  Mildred 
Park,  located  at  the  extreme  south  end 
of  the  city,  a tract  of  110  acres,  having 
an  abundance  of  shade  and  a large  lake. 
If  properly  developed  and  cared  for  it 
promises  to  be  an  ideal  park. 

Real  estate  for  a small  park  and  play- 
ground has  been  secured  bv  the  Rock- 
ford, 111.,  Township  Park  Commission 
in  the  heart  of  the  factory  district.  It 
will  be  immediately  improved. 

Hatton,  N.  D.,  is  to  have  a park. 

The  City  Council  of  Racine,  Wis., 
has  granted  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of 
a park  on  the  lake  front. 

The  old  temporary  Capitol  grounds 
will  be  improved  and  planted,  which  will 
give  Austin,  Texas,  another  interesting 
park. 

The  citizens  of  Lansing,.  Mich.,  have 
secured  permission  from  the  State 
Board  of  Auditors  to  improve  one  of 
the  vacant  squares  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  belonging  to  the  state. 

Deeds  for  the  transfer  of  Kenilworth 
Park  to  Petaluma,  Calif.,  were  turned 
over  to  the  City  Attorney  on  May  2, 
and  $20,000,  less  the  first  installment, 
was  paid  to  the  Stover  estate.  Kenil- 
worth Park  will  be  maintained  as  a 
public  park  and  recreation  ground. 

Some  20,000  acres  in  Monument 
Canon,  near  Grand  Junction,  Colo,,  is 
to  be  set  aside  for  a national  park. 

The  first  of  a number  of  parks  pro- 
posed for  Charles  City,  la.,  was  se- 
cured early  in  May.  The  new  park 
is  a strip  of  woodland  bordering  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  Cedar,  begin- 
ning at  Hildreth  street  and  ending  at 
Allison  street  or  at  the  south  end  of 
the  St.  Mary’s  street  steel  bridge. 
Saxby  Park,  Freeport,  111.,  the  gift 


of  Mr.  Saxby,  was  dedicated  on  May 
13. 

A five-acre  tract,  about  the  old  ar- 
tesian wells  from  which  the  city  for- 
merly obtained  its  water,  is  being  laid 
out  for  a public  park  at  Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

Two  additional  small  parks  are 
promised  for  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

The  firemen  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  have 
helped  the  “City  Beautiful”  idea  by 
securing  a small  park  at  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Joplin  streets. 

PARK  IMPROVEMENTS 

Extensive  improvements  in  Capitol 
Park,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  include  an 
underground  conduit  system;  regrad- 
ing of  the  cement  walks  around  the 
front  of  the  Capitol;  reconstructing 
the  back  driveway;  making  a large 
lily  pond;  changing  the  front  terraces 
so  as  to  have  a chain  of  “carpet  bed- 
ding”; taking  down  the  tail  arc  light 
poles  and  placing  in  their  stead  artis- 
tic electroliers — are  among  the  plans 
which  have  been  decided  upon.  These 
improvements,  which  will  be  carried 
out  as  soon  as  possible,  will  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  $25,000  fund  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  will  be  available  on  and 
after  the  first  of  July. 

The  new  public  comfort  station  at 
Cadwalader  Park,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  will 
soon  be  constructed  by  Joseph  D. 
Smith  & Son,  to  whom  the  contract 
was  recently  awarded.  The  public 
station  will  be  centrally  located,  and 
will  be  30  by  24  feet.  It  will  have 
cost  about  $5,000. 

The  Public  Comfort  station  in  Wil- 
cox Park,  Westerly,  R.  L,  has  been 
pushed  rapidly,  and  some  tree  plant- 
ing has  also  been  done. 

A scheme  for  centralizing  the  pub- 
lic buildings  of  Toronto,  Canada,  is 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Dominion  government.  This  in  con- 
nection with  a parkway  which  is  to 
be  made  this  summer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  university  will  con- 
stitute a big  start  in  the  City  Beauti- 
ful idea. 

A miniature  plaster  model  of  the 
marble  bandstand  to  be  erected  on 
Boston  common  is  a memorial  to  the 
city’s  benefactor,  George  F.  Parkman, 
has  been  on  view  in  Mayor  Fitzger- 
ald’s office  and  has  met  with  general 
approval.  The  stand  and  pavement 
around  it  will  cover  about  3,000  square 
feet.  The  superstructure  will  be  of 
pink  marble  and  the  base  of  granite. 
The  ceiling  and  floor  will  be  inlaid 
work  and  there  will  be  12  perforated 
pillars  of  bronze.  Derby,  Robinson 


and  SheiJard,  architects,  have  de- 
signed the  building  in  the  early  Ro- 
man style — that  of  plain,  chaste  and 
delicate  outlines,  vnthout  a trace  of 
modern  ornamentation.  The  city 
council  appropriated  $50,000  from  the 
Parkman  fund  several  months  ago  for 
the  handstand  and  other  improve- 
ments for  the  Common.  The  stand 
will  cost  about  $25, 000- 

Three  concrete  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  in  Riverside  Park,  Wichita, 
Kas. — A refectory  building,  a wom- 
an’s pavilion  and  a bandstand.  These 
buildings  will  be  fitted  out  on  modern 
lines  and  will  greatly  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  park. 

Kane,  Pa.,  is  appreciating  its  park, 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Henrietta,  trustee,  is 
taking  great  interest  in  providing 
amusements  for  the  children,  which 
are  adding  to  the  popularity  of  the 
park.  In  the  future  the  children  will 
have  to  be  specially  recognized  in 
park  affairs. 

Kenilworth  Park  on  the  East  side, 
south,  Portland,  Oregon,  a recently 
purchased  eight-acre  tract,  is  now 
being  improved  by  Mr.  Emil  T. 
Mische,  park  superintendent.  All  the 
modern  requirements  of  a city  park 
will  in  due  time  be  provided  and  the 
planting  plan  will  surely  be  attrac- 
tive. 

A new  pavilion  and  comfort  sta- 
tion to  cost  $3,000  will  be  erected  in 
Colt  park,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  gen- 
eral improvements  to  the  extent  of 
$1,000  will  be  carried  out  in  this  park 
during  the  season.  Among  the  im- 
provements is  a new  entrance  from 
Wethersfield  avenue. 

A large  amount  of  excavation  is  to 
be  carried  out  at  Onondaga  and  Lin- 
coln Parks,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  all 
about  125,000  cubic  yards. 

The  Beaverhead  Club,  of  Dillon, 
Mont.,  approves  of  the  plan  for  a park- 
to-park  highway,  which  was  recently 
started  by  the  Hamilton  (Mont.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  John  Charles  Olmsted,  of  Olm- 
sted Bros.,  landscape  architects,  Bos- 
ton, has  lately  visited  Fairmount 
Park,  Riverside,  Cal.,  with  a view  to 
preparing  a report  and  plans  for  its 
development. 

Mr.  Emil  T.  Mische,  park  superin- 
tendent of  Portland,  Oregon,  has 
prepared  plans  by  which  Portland  is 
to  have  a complete  park,  with  sunk- 
en garden,  fountain,  formal  planta- 
tion of  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs;  ter- 
races, wide  sweep  of  lawn,  pergolas, 
exedras,  children's  playground,  wad- 
ing pool  and  men’s  and  women’s  gym- 
nasiums. 
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HISTORY  and  GROWTH  of  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

A Definition  and  a Brief  Resume  of  Its  Past  and  Present;  Presented  Before  the  Congress  oj 
Technology,  by  Stephen  Child,  Landscape  Architect  and  Consulting  Engineer,  of  Boston 

I. — Landscape  Architect  or  Landscape  Gardener? 


There  is  at  the  present  time  much 
apparent  misunderstanding  of  the  terms 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Gardening.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear 
it  stated  that  “this  calling  a man  a land- 
scape architect  instead  of  a landscape 
gardener”  is  merely  a fad  “filling  one’s 
mind  with  images  of  quarries,  stone  cut- 
ters, creaking  derricks,  tapping  trowels, 
and  the  like,  instead  of  with  pictures  of 
free  hand  dealings  with  sunshine  and 
shadow,  trees,  flowering  shrubs  and 
leaping  fountains.”  One  well  known 
writer  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  state 
that  “the  men  most  deeply  engaged  in 
the  art  have  not  decided  what  to  call 
it,”  and  that  it  is  suspicioned  “that  the 
present  fashion  among  the  professional 
brethren  of  ealling  themselves  landscape 
architects  is  promoted  by  two  accidental 
causes : first,  the  feeling  that  architec- 
ture sounds  bigger  than  gardening  and 
can  demand  a better  fee,  and  second, 
the  fact  that  the  architectural  style  of 
landscape  work  is  the  present  vogue 
among  wealthy  clients.” 

I am  going  to  ask  you  to  look  at  this 
a little  more  carefully  with  me  and  see 
what  is  true  in  this  discussion.  In  the 
first  place,  the  term  is  not  a “recent 
fad.”  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the 
elder,  called  himself  a landscape  archi- 
tect away  back  in  1856,  when  he  first 
entered  upon  the  work  of  developing 
Central  Park  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  fact  that  he  did  so,  and  continued 
to  so  designate  himself  during  the 
whole  of  his  career  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  general  adoption  of  the 
term.  But  the  fact  that  one  man,  even 
an  eminent  one,  adopted  this  title  is 
perhaps  not  entirely  sufficient,  although 
those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Olmsted’s  work  and  with  his  wonder- 
ful genius  and  mastery  of  the  subject 
in  all  of  its  details  may  well  feel  as- 
sured that  he  did  not  adopt  the  title 
without  most  careful  thought.  Unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  in  his  writings,  so  far 
as  I am  aware,  really  explain  his  rea- 
sons. He  was  so  immersed  in  the  great 


battle  then  going  on,  for  public  parks 
for  large  cities,  in  showing  their  value 
and  necessity  and  in  laying  down  the 
principles  and  executing  the  work  of 
these  great  undertakings  that  he  appar- 
ently had  little  time  to  explain  fully 
why  he  assumed  the  title.  We  may, 
however,  be  perfectly  assured  that  he 
had  reasons,  and  most  e.xcellent  ones, 
and  a little  study  of  these  may  be  in- 
teresting and  profitable. 

In  the  process  of  the  development  of 
mankind  there  has  been  noticeable  a 
constantly  increasing  tendency  toward 
differentiation  and  specialization,  each 
step  in  the  process  being  a slow  one, 
and,  as  a rule,  taken  at  first  by  some 
man  or  group  of  men  trained  in  some 
other  line.  In  this  way  have  come 
about  many  new  forms  or  fields  of 
work,  each  adapted  more  or  less  from 
others  of  a previous  and  perhaps  lesser 
civilization.  Each  new  profession,  or 
branch  from  an  older  one,  demanded 
and  received  a new  cognomen.  This 
process  of  differentiation  has  developed 
more  or  less  clearly  defined  groups  of 
men,  as,  for  example,  the  professions 
of  the  ministry,  medicine,  law,  civil  en- 
gineering, architecture  and  so  on. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Olmsted 
began  his  landscape  work,  there  was 
beginning  to  be  a demand  in  this  coun- 
try for  men  to  do  a certain  line  of 
work  that  was  intrinsically  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  previously  carried  on  by 
either  the  architect,  the  engineer  or 
the  gardener,  and  yet  work  that  em- 
bodied some  of  the  principles  hereto- 
fore utilized  by  all  of  these  men.  Here 
was  this  great  tract  of  land,  now  known 
as  Central  Park,  to  be  developed  and 
made  beautiful,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  crowded  millions  of  the  great 
city  of  the  future  with  the  opportunity 
“for  a form  of  recreation  to  be  ob- 
tained only  through  the  influence  of 
pleasing  natural  scenery  upon  the  sen- 
sibilities of  those  quietly  contemplating 
it.”  This  was  a new  problem  for  this 
country,  and  indeed  for  any  country. 


for  none  of  the  great  parks  in  Europe 
now  utilized  for  this  purpose  were  origi- 
nally created  for  anything  of  this  sort. 
They  are  chiefly  the  result  of  develop- 
ing land  that  had  originally  been  set 
aside  as  hunting  forests  by  the  great 
nobles  or  rulers  of  Europe. 

I think  it  will  be  generally  conceded 
that  New  York  was  fortunate  in  its 
selection'  of  the  master  mind  to  work 
out  this  problem,  and  that  Central  Park 
has  been  most  successfully  designed  and 
executed.  Mr.  Olmsted  saw  clearly  the 
greatness  of  the  task  and  the  differenti- 
ation of  this  form  of  design  from  that 
of  the  architect  or  engineer  and  cer- 
tainly from  the  work  of  the  gardener. 
He  chose  to  call  himself  a landscape 
architect.  Let  us,  therefore,  look  into 
the  meaning  of  these  words  and  see 
whether  they  are  not  well  selected  and 
worthy  of  our  respect  and  of  general 
adoption. 

That  most  delightful  and  interesting 
writer,  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  says 
of  landscape : “We  use  the  word  in 
two  distinct  senses, — a general  and  a 
particular.  In  the  general  sense  the 
word,  ‘landscape’  without  the  article, 
means  the  visible  material  world, — all 
that  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  by  a man  who  is  himself  upon 
the  surface;  and  in  the  special  sense  ‘a 
landscape’  means  a piece  of  the  earth’s 
surface  that  can  be  seen  at  once,  and 
it  is  always  understood  that  this  piece 
will  have  a certain  artistic  unity  or  sug- 
gestion of  unity  in  itself” ; and  further 
he  adds,  “although  the  word  refers  to 
the  natural  land,  it  does  not  exclude  any 
human  works  that  are  upon  the  land.” 
The  word  is  derived  from  two  good 
Anglo-Saxon  parts,  “land”  and  the  suf- 
fi.x  “scape,”  corresponding  to  “skip”  or 
“ship,”  as  in  the  word  “friendship,” 
meaning  “the  state  or  condition  of 
being.”  Landscape  then  means  “the 
state  or  condition  of  being  land.”  When 
we  come  to  add  the  word  architecture, 
however,  the  connotation  conveys  to 
many  jieople  a wrong  impression,  but  it 
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should  not,  for  in  its  early  and  primitive 
meaning  the  word  architect  meant  sim- 
ply and  solely  “chief  workman”  or 
“master  artisan.”  It  is  well,  I believe, 
for  us  to  recall  this  earlier  meaning  of 
the  word  at  the  present  time 
It  is  quite  largely  the  architect  him- 
self who  is  responsible  for  any  wrong 
impression  that  may  have  developed  in 
the  use  of  the  term  landscape  architect; 
as  many  have  assumed  that,  because  the 
word  ‘architect’  is  used  at  all,  the  term 
‘landscape  architect’  means  simply  an 
architect  who  meddles  a bit  with 
the  landscape  immediately  surround- 
ing his  buildings.  Many  architects 
have  done  this,  with  regrettable  re- 
sults both  to  the  client  and  to  the  pro- 
fession of  landscape  architecture.  I 
think  it  is  but  fair  to  suggest  that  if 
the  architect  solves  the  problems  of  his 
buildings  successfully,  he  may  well  leave 
to  the  landscape  architect  the  matter  of 
designing  the  surroundings  for  them, 
realizing  that  his  own  architectural 
problems  are  many  and  difficult,  and  that 
the  trained  landscape  architect  can,  by 
co-operating  with  him,  greatly  improve 
the  net  re.sult ; for,  as  we  all  know,  the 
effect  of  many  a successful  building  has 
been  seriously  impaired  by  lack  of  a 
proper  setting. 

What  Mr.  Olmsted  meant  when  he 
termed  himself  a landscape  architect 
was  that  he  was  aiming  to  be  a master 
artisan  in  matters  pertaining  to  land 
and  to  human  works  thereon,  having 
regard  both  to  the  beauty  of  its  ap- 
pearance and  to  its  use.  In  a very  real 
sense  such  work  covers  agriculture,  for- 
estry, gardening,  engineering  and  the 
elements  of  agriculture. 

Landscape  architecture  has  been  de- 
fined as  “a  group  of  activities  which  in- 
clude horticulture,  architecture,  civil  en- 
gineering  and  agriculture.”  Humphrey 
Repton,  a great  English  authority  on 
matters  of  this  sort,  says  that  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  line  of  work  one  must 
possess  not  only  artistic  ability  and 
taste,  but  “a  complete  knowledge  of  sur- 
veying, mechanics,  hydraulics,  botany 
and  the  general  principles  of  architec- 
ture.” We  may  well  weigh  his  words, 
for  Humphrey  Repton  was  a cultivated 
Englishman  gentlemen  of  great  refine- 
ment and  good  taste.  He  was  the  first 
Englishman  from  such  a grade  of  so- 
ciety to  undertake  the  planning  or  de- 
signing of  country  estates.  Kent,  one 
of  his  predecessors  in  this  line  of  work, 
was  a coach  painter  by  trade  who 
possessed  some  artistic  taste  but  little 
culture.  “Capability”  Brown,  Rep- 
ton’s  most  famous  immediate  prede- 
cessor, was  a gardener,  who,  by  asso- 
ciation with  men  of  refinement  and 


by  his  tact  and  native  ability,  worked 
his  way  up  to  an  honorable  place; 
but  Repton  was  a well-educated  Eng- 
lishmen, who  had  traveled  and  stud- 
ied much.  Repton,  however,  called 
himself  a landscape  gardener,  as  did 
all  of  the  others  at  that  time,  but 
Mr.  Olmsted  chose  to  avoid  that  term 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  these  workers  in  landscape  de- 
sign in  England  had  confined  their 
efforts  almost  entirely  to  the  design 
of  country  estates.  The  term,  land- 
scape gardening,  was,  I believe,  first 
used  by  the  poet  Shenstone  to  mean 
particularly  an  informal  or  pictur- 
esque treatment  of  the  grounds  of  an 
estate,  as  distinguished  from  the  older 
style  of  formal  treatment  that  had 
been  in  vogue  and  carried  to  such 
excess.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  formality  had  been 
pushed  to  the  point  of  puerility.  A 
reaction  set  in,  due  to  numerous 
causes,  and  the  “new  style,”  or  so- 
called  “English  style,”  was  introduced 
by  Kent  and  others,  who,  as  Sir  Hor- 
ace Walpole  enthusiastically  exclaim- 
ed, “leaped  the  wall  and  saw  all  na- 
ture was  a garden,”  and  so  in  fact 
it  is  in  those  delightful  parts  of  old 
England  in  which  they  labored;  those 
country  estates  with  their  deer  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds.  These  men 
made  a practice  of  designing  country 
places  in  an  informal  or  naturalistic 
manner,  and  termed  this  landscape 
gardening.  They  were  in  favor  of 
abolishing  all  formality,  and  they 
themselves  carried  their  theory  to  ex- 
cess. 

Later,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  the  first  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  men  like  Repton 
came  forward,  realizing  that  formality 
had  its  place  and  value,  and  began  to 
use  it  under  certain  circumstances  but 
still  called  themselves  landscape  gar- 
deners. This  latter  use  of  the  term 
was  a serious  twisting  of  the  original 
meaning;  for  a garden  is,  properly 
speaking,  a place  engirt,  inclosed  or 
set  apart  and  highly  cultivated.  Land- 
scape is,  as  we  have  seen,  a piece  of 
the  earth’s  surface  that  can  be  seen 
at  one  time  by  a man  who  is  him- 
self standing  upon  the  earth,  and  may, 
of  course,  mean  a broad  stretch  of 
country  not  all  inclosed. 

There  is  another  important  point 
and  one  that  has  not  been  particular- 
ly mentioned  in  discussions  of  the 
term  landscape  architect,  one  to 
which  I have  already  alluded,  name- 
ly, that  the  English  landscape  de- 
signers mentioned  were  engaged  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  country  estates.  These 


were,  of  course,  not  always  large, 
and  often  were  walled  in  or  engirt 
(girt  in),  and,  therefore,  perhaps  in 
a sense  gardens.  Mr.  Olmsted  in  1856 
had  before  him  not  such  a problem, 
but  that  of  designing  a great  public 
park  for  a large  city.  This  work  was 
not  gardening  in  any  sense  of  the 
word;  it  was  something  quite  differ- 
ent. It  was  work  of  design,  a work 
that  could  be  undertaken  and  success- 
fully carried  out  only  by  a “master 
artisan  in  matters  pertaining  to  land.” 
Here  were  to  be  developed,  and  we 
know  how  well  it  has  been  done, 
broad  peaceful  landscape  effects,  giv- 
ing the  tired  city  dweller  opportunity 
for  restful  contemplation  and  relief 
from  city  sights  and  sounds.  These 
were  to  be  designed  and  executed 
where  none  had  existed  before,  and 
in  such  a way  that  there  should  be 
no  obstructive  evidence  of  man’s  elab- 
orate control  and  no  marring  of  the 
pleasing,  restful  effect  by  such  gar- 
den elements  as  beds  of  geraniums 
or  rare  and  striking  shrubs  clipped 
into  formal  shapes;  in  other  words, 
no  gardening,  as  we  now  understand 
that  term.  This  was  what  he  termed 
landscape  architecture.  The  French 
landscape  designers  had  already 
adopted  this  term,  their  phrase,  archi- 
tects paysagiste,  meaning  simply 
landscape  architect. 

Many  of  Mr.  Olmsted’s  great 
works  are  familiar  to  us  all.  They  in- 
clude Central  Park,  New  York;  Pros- 
pect Park,  Brooklyn;  the  almost  un- 
rivaled Park  System  of  Boston ; the 
great  work  designed  by  him  at  the 
World’s  Fair  at  Chicago;  and  almost 
innumerable  country  estates,  notably 
Biltmore  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  the  mere 
enumeration  of  which  serves  to  show 
some  of  the  diversity  of  the  work, 
and  even  the  most  casual  observer 
can  see  in  them  some  of  the  reasons 
why  this  sort  of  work  is  not  properly 
to  be  called  landscape  gardening.  A 
gardener,  as  commonly  understood,  is 
one  who  cultivates  a garden.  He  may, 
and  of  course  should,  know  a great 
deal  about  botany  and  horticulture, 
but  when  you  come  to  associate  the 
word  garden  with  landscape  there  is 
implied  simply  that  we  have  a gar- 
dener who  cares  for  a garden  having 
a naturalistic  or  landscape  character; 
the  absolutely  essential  factor  of  cre- 
ative design  disappears.  Expensive 
mistakes  have  often  resulted  from, 
employing  on  landscape  work  a person 
who  was  simply  a common  gardener 
and  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  this 
sort  of  design.  Art  commissioners 
would  not  think  of  employing  a man 
(Continued  on  page  XIV.) 
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ASKED  and  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questioTis  and  answers  to  this  department. 


How  can  I make  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii  (Japan  or  Boston  Ivy)  pro- 
lific in  soil  that  is  shady  but  exposed 
to  the  southern  sun?  Have  met  with 
poor  success  after  trying  for  four  or 
five  years. — B.  F.  B.,  Pa. 

The  trouble  must  be  that  the  soil 
is  unfit  for  the  Ampelopsis.  This 
vine  thrives  in  either  sun  or  shade, 
though  I think  a partially  shaded 
place  the  preferred  one.  I would 
suggest  that  your  reader  try  a fresh 
lot  of  soil  for  the  vine,  throwing  out 
4he  old  material  and  filling  in  with 
some  fresh  garden  soil.  The  vine  is 
not  particular  as  to  soil,  though  that 
of  a loamy  nature  is  the  most  to  its 
liking.  Joseph  Meehan. 

Is  there  anything  that  could  be 
put  on  a Balm  of  Gilead  stump  that 
will  destroy  the  roots  and  keep  them 
from  sprouting  up  30  or  40  feet  from 
the  stump? — W.  E.  M.,  N.  H. 

Prune  lower  limbs  close  to  trunk 
in  a good  smooth  job.  Cut  off  roots 
dose  to  or  underneath  the  ground 
■twice  a year.  Anything  applied  to 
stop  growth  would  destroy  the  tree 
<Dr  a portion  of  it. 

Howard  Evarts  Weed. 

Is  hedging  advisable  for  boundaries 
for  a cemetery? — J.  H.  D.,  O. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  to 
plant  the  boundary  of  a cemetery  in 
such  a way  as  to  separate  it  as  far 
as  possible  from  surrounding  prop- 
erty. A trimmed  hedge  requires  too 
much  care,  and  is  forbidding  in  ap- 
pearance, but  a belt  of  planting  made 
up  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  and  serve  the  purpose 
of  a screen.  If  there  is  land  enough 
so  that  room  can  be  spared  for  ever- 
greens, I should  advise  planting  them, 
providing,  of  course,  that  soil  and  at- 
mospheric conditions  are  favorable. 
If  there  is  a good  view  from  the 
cemetery  that  should  be  preserved, 
the  boundary  planting  can  be  low. 
The  cemeteries  which  seem  most  un- 
satisfactory to  me  are  those  sur- 
rounded with  buildings  whose  occu- 
pants can  look  directly  into  the 
grounds,  or  those  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  farm  land,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  an  open  wire 
fence.  O.  C.  Simonds. 

“Should  a park  superintendent  be  re- 
quired to  do  police  duty  at  all?’’ — J.  M. 
P.,  Cal. 


By  no  means.  A park  superintend- 
ent’s duties  are  many  and  should  not  be 
added  to  by  having  to  perform  police 
duty  except  further  than  that  park  po- 
lice should  come  strictly  under  his  or- 
ders and  all  directions  for  the  carrying 
out  of  park  ordinances  should  emanate 
from  him. 

John  W.  Duncan,  Supt.  of  Parks, 

Spokane,  Wash. 

“What  is  the  best  commission  for  gov- 
erning park  systems?  Number  on  board 
and  length  of  term  of  office?’’ — J.  M.  P., 
Cal. 

Of  the  many  forms  of  park  commis- 
sions throughout  the  country  my  opin- 
ion is  that  the  self-appointing  commis- 
sion, like  that  of  Hartford  and  some 
other  Connecticut  cities,  is  the  best.  I 
believe  that  the  number  on  a commis- 
sion, however,  should  be  limited  to  five 
members,  because  in  all  boards  of  di- 
rectors or  committees,  no  matter  how 
large,  the  number  of  workers  is  limited 
to  five.  A non-paid  board  of  the  high- 
est type  of  citizens  gives  the  most  sat- 
isfactory results.  A self-appointed  board 
after  the  first  appointment  by  their  cre- 
ators appoint  their  own  successors,  one 
member’s  term  expiring  every  year. 
True,  there  are  many  instances  where 
single-headed  and  both  large  and  small 
commissions  have  done  their  duty  faith- 
fully, earnestly  and  given  excellent  re- 
sults, making  the  parks  of  their  city  a 
monument  to  their  efforts,  and  after  all, 
it  is  not  the  number  of  the  commission 
or  the  way  it  is  created,  but  the  men  or 
women  that  compose  it  that  give  the  re- 
sults. Keep  your  commissions  free 
from  politics,  let  them  be  composed  of 
men  or  women  of  the  highest  type,  men 
or  women  who  in  short  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  work,  lovers  of  outdoor  life, 
believers  in  giving  to  future  generations 
every  opportunity  for  outdoor  relaxation 
lovers  of  the  beautiful,  and  your  city 
will  have  a system  of  parks  that  will  be 
the  envy  of  all  visitors  and  the  best  as- 
set that  has  ever  been  invested  in  by 
your  citizens. 

John  W.  Duncan,  Park  Supt., 

Spokane,  Wash. 

What  is  the  best  way  and  yet  a 
comparatively  cheap  way  to  construct 
a gutter  along  .driveways  in  cemeter- 
ies?— W.  M.,  Mo. 

The  sod  gutter  for  alt  cases  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  brick  or  stone.  Sod 
gutters  with  catch  basins  and  tile  un- 
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derdrain  to  carry  water  away  before  it 
accumulates  in  large  quantities  are 
gaining  in  favor.  Where  Tarvia 
roads  are  constructed  a gutter  can  be 
formed  in  connection  with  the  pave- 
ment to  meet  all  requirements. 

Sid  j.  Hare. 

Is  it  practicable  for  a cemetery 
board  in  a small  city  to  handle  slate 
grave  vaults? — W.  M.,  Mo. 

This  is  wholly  a problem  of  the  lo- 
cality to  be  decided  by  the  .demand  for 
such  grave  vaults.  I would  not  con- 
sider it  a paying  investment  to  keep 
on  hand  a supply  of  vaults  necessary 
to  meet  all  demands.  The  brick  grave 
vault,  the  concrete  grave  vault,  or  the 
reinforced  concrete  case  have  a place 
in  competition  with  the  stone  or  slate 
grave  vaults,  the  last  gaining  in  favor 
owing  to  its  being  more  nearly  a 
water  tight  compartment. 

Sid  j.  Hare. 

Should  cemetery  officials  encourage 
or  discourage  the  building  of  commun- 
ity mausoleums? — H.  A.  C.,  O. 

[Answers  to  this  query  are  invited 
from  any  of  our  readers  who  have 
opinions,  experience  or  information 
on  this  subject.] 

Charles  W.  Cooper,  Oakland,  Cal., 
in  “Popular  Mechanics”  says:  “An 
easy  way  to  kill  dandelions  in  lawns 
is  to  apply  kerosene  to  the  roots  of 
the  plant.  Cut  the  root  about  1 in. 
below  the  surface  and  apply  a few 
drops  of  the  oil  before  the  earth  is 
pressed  in  place.  The  plant  will  not 
grow  from  a root  treated  in  this  man- 
ner.” 

PERSONAL 

A note  under  this  head  in  the  last 
issue  stated  that  the  firm  of  Hare  & 
Hare,  landscape  architects  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  had  succeeded  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Kessler  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
park  system  of  that  city.  To  the  fact 
of  Kansas  City  being  located,  as  it  is, 
in  two  states,  must  be  charged  the 
blunder.  The  note  should  have  re- 
corded that  Hare  & Hare  succeeded 
Mr.  Kessler  as  landscape  architects 
of  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Myron  H.  West,  former  superintend- 
ent of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  who  re- 
signed from  that  position,  as  noted  in 
these  pages  last  month,  has  formed  a 
company  for  the  practice  of  landscape 
architecture,  forestry,  landscape  engineer- 
ing and  outdoor  improvements  of  every 
character.  The  organization  is  known 
as  the  Western  Gardening  & Forestry 
Co.,  and  has  offices  at  815  Steinway 
Hall,  Chicago.  Mr.  West  is  president 
of  the  company,  and  H.  G.  Noble,  man- 
( Continued  on  page  X VD 
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AROUSING  SENTIMENT  FOR  CEMETERY  REFORM 


ENTRANCE  DRIVE  IN  DECATUR,  ILL.,  CEMETERY,  SHOWING  NEED  FOR 
BETTER  GRADING  TO  JOIN  DRIVE  AND  LAWN. 


If  every  local  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try were  as  interested  in  showing  the 
people  of  the  community  the  condition 
of  their  cemetery  and  as  energetic  in 
pointing  out  neglected  spots  with  strong 
words  and  pictures  as  the  Herald,  of 
Decatur,  111.,  the  weed-grown  grave- 
yards, and  the  tumble-down  stone  yard 
burial  grounds  would  soon  be  relics  of 
ancient  history.  The  Herald  recently  de- 
voted several  articles,  one  of  them  nearly 
a page,  to  showing  up  the  conditions 
of  neglect  that  had  been  allowed  to 
creep  into  the  local  cemetery,  and  showed 
with  photographic  reproductions  the  ex- 
act spots  that  needed  improvement  and 
what  they  needed  to  make  them  better. 
One  of  the  Herald  articles  is  illustrated 
with  three  photographs  whose  titles  il- 
lustrate the  detailed  method  of  showing 
up  conditions  that  ought  to  be  remedied. 
Under  one  of  the  pictures  appears  the 
title  “A  concrete  walk  and  wall  needed 
at  the  entrance  drive.”  Another  was 
labeled : “A  retaining  wall  badly  need- 
ed here,”  and  another  illustrated  a ‘‘Sam- 
ple of  a good  retaining  wall  which 
might  profitably  be  extended  to  other 
parts  of  the  cemetery.” 

While  an  expert  cemetery  landscape 
architect  might  differ  with  the  Herald 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  some  of  the 


improvements  needed,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  some  are 
needed  and  that  lively  agitation  of 
the  matter  as  this  newspaper  has  under- 
taken will  result  in  some  substantial  im- 
provement. If  the  Herald  would  next 
arouse  agitation  for  the  employment  of 
a landscape  architect  who  is  a cemetery 
specialist  to  come  and  report  on  condi- 


tions and  make  plans  for  the  necessary 
improvement,  its  efforts  would  be  as 
wisely  directed  as  they  are  now  ener- 
getic and  useful. 

The  chief  article  on  the  Decatur  ceni- 
eter\r  was  followed  by  another  showing 
what  had  been  accomplished  and  con- 
trasting conditions  with  pictures  in  Oak 
FI  ill  Cemetery  in  the  neighboring  city 
of  Springfield. 

We  give  herewith  some  extracts  from 
the  Herald's  story  and  a couple  of  the 
pictures  to  show  the  manner  and  the 
spirit  in  which  the  matter  was  handled. 
Cemetery  officials  who  have  the  prob- 
lem of  awakening  a lethargic  public  to 
the  run-down  conditions  in  the  local 
cemetery,  will  do  well  to  send  for  cop- 
ies of  the  Decatur,  111.,  Herald  of  Sun- 
day, April  16,  and  April  23. 

Following  is  part  of  what  the  Herald’ 
had  to  say : 

A more  fitting  motto  at  the  entrance  tO’ 
Greenwood  cemetery  would  be  “All  ye  who- 
enter  here,  expecting  to  find  more  beauty 
than  ugliness,  leave  all  hope  behind.”  . 

As  one  enters  the  cemetery  he  is  iiri' 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  the  entrance  is 
merely  a continuation  of  Spring  avenue  and 
that  the  character  of  the  soil  differs  but 
little.  The  main  avenue  is  graveled,  but  at 
this  season  of  the  year  it  is  undeniably  soft 
and  muddy. 

It  has  long  been  contended  that  this  w'allc 
should  be  paved,  or  at  least  treated  with; 
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some  material  more  • durable  than  gravel 
and  that  a suitable  sidewalk  should  be 
constructed.  These  improvements  certainly 
■would  lend  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  en- 
trance. 

True  It  is.  that  it  costs  money  to  run  a 
cemetery  the  same  as  any  other  business. 
Sentiment  enters  into  a lodging  place.  It 
is  to  these  sort  named  that  this  article  is 
directed. 

GREENWOOD’S  NEEDS. 

In  Greenwood  there  are  ugly  walks,  places 
by  the  score  where  retaining  walls  are 
badly  needed,  places  where  “fills”  should 
be  made  and  unmade,  places  where  trees 
should  be  planted,  places  where  new  walks 
should  be  made,  places  where  tombstones 
should  be  straightened  and  repaired,  places 
where  some  care  should  be  given  to  lot 
after  lot. 

The  question  has  been  asked  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Herald,  “who  is  responsible  for 
the  care  of  the  cemetery?”  The  cemetery 
association  declares  most  emphatically  that 
it  is  responsible  no  further  than  to  keep  the 
walks  and  drives  in  good  condition.  The 
association  has  been  severely  censured, 
times  w'ithout  number,  probably,  for  not 
looking  after  the  private  lots  of  owners,  es- 
pecially lot  owners  whose  dead  rest  in 
Greenwood,  and  who  have  since  moved  to 
other  sections  of  the  country.  The  ceme- 
tery association  has  also  been  charged  many 
times  with  failure  to  keep  the  walks  and 
drives  in  good  condition.  Many  hundreds  of 
dollars,  probably  thousands,  are  spent  each 
year  in  repairs  and  Improvements  in  Green- 
wood, yet  w'ith  all  the  money  spent  by  both 
the  association  and  lot  owners,  the  ceme- 
tery in  comparison  with  others  is  unat- 
tractive. 

From  1857  to  1880,  there  was  no  known 
record  of  the  dead  in  Greenwood,  but  after 
that  date  Mr.  Montgomery  has  kept  a care- 
ful record  and  anyone  really  interested  may 
go  over  such  records  in  Mr.  Montgomery’s 
office. 

There  is  no  uniform  price  at  which  lots 
in  Greenwood  sell.  This  would  be  impos- 
sible, for  some  lots  are  in  a more  choice 
location  than  others.  The  association  has 
been  criticised  many  times  because  of  the 
high  prices  it  charged  for  lots.  In  the  early 
history  of  the  organization  lots  sold  as  low 
as  $10.  but  this  price  has  been  raised  stead- 
ily until  now,  for  choice  lots,  the  price  is 


FINE  TYPE  OF 

So  few  receiving  vaults  have  any 
pretensions  to  architectural  character 
that  would  make  them  adornments 
to  the  landscape  that  the  fine  vault 
in  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburg,  il- 
lustrated here  is  of  particular  inter- 
est. This  spacious,  handsome  struc- 
ture of  Gothic  design  was  built  in 
1905  and  stands  in  the  west  corner 
of  Section  39.  It  is  altogether  above 
ground,  and  retains  in  front  much  the 
appearance  of  the  face  of  the  old 
vault.  The  external  measurements 
are  34  feet  long,  30^  feet  wide.  There 
are  54  crypts,  in  three  tiers,  with 
ample  room,  should  occasion  require 
for  18  more  crypts.  Thirty-six  of 
these  crypts  are  7 feet  10  inches  deep, 
31J^  inches  wide,  and  27  inches  high; 
eighteen  are  larger  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  largest  made  burial  cases, 
they  are  7 feet  10  inches  deep,  35 
inches  wide,  and  27  inches  high.  In- 


placed at  a large  figure.  In  some  cases  the 
lots  are  worth,  apparently  all  that  is  asked 
for  them,  but  in  some  cases  it  seems  that 
the  prices  asked  and  paid  are  out  of  all 
reason. 

Greenwood  Cemetery  Association  has 
been  censured  a great  deal  because  it  sold 
the  coal  rights  under  certain  of  its  proper- 
ties. Mr.  Montgomery  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  coal  rights. had  already 
been  sold  by  Theron  Powers  before  the  as- 
sociation acquired  possession  of  the  17-acre 
tract  it  bought  of  him  and  that  later  on 
the  association  sold  some  coal  rights  un- 
der other  parts  of  the  cemetery  so  the  M. 
& C.  coal  company  might  the  more  easily 
reach  other  of  dts  lands  where  it  owned 
coal  rights.  Mr.  Montgomery  said,  too,  that 
anyone  wishing  to  see  any  of  these  transfers 
may  do  so  at  his  office. 

Andy  Lemming,  superintendent  of  the 
cemetery,  has  been  doing  more  in  the  way 
of  putting  the  cemetery  in  a presentable 
condition  than  has  been  done  in  the  past 
20  years.  This  is  the  opinion  of  every 
person  who  has  a call  to  pass  any  time 
■whatever  in  the  cemetery  and  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  conditions.  Mr.  Lemming  has 
been  with  the  cemetery  association  for  23 
years  and  will  soon  finish  his  first  year  as 
president, 

DEAD  LIMBS  CUT  OFF. 

During  the  time  he  worked  under  a 
superintendent  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  go  ahead  and  plan  and  execute  any 
work,  but  since  he  has  been  clothed  with 
the  authority  of  superintendent  he  has  done 
a great  deal  to  help  out  the  looks  of  the 
place.  He  recently  had  his  force  of  men 
take  ladders  and  ropes  and  go  up  in  the 
trees  and  cut  and  lower  as  many  dead 
branches  as  they  were  able  to  find  and  then 
haul  them  to  the  dumping  ground  near  the 
river.  Afterwards,  the  old  wire  frames, 
flower  pots,  cans,  dead  grass,  etc.,  were 
taken  from  the  graves  and  hauled  to  the 
dump,  and  altogether  there  was  27  loads  of 
brush  and  trash  carted  away.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  live  limbs  from  the  dead,  but 
careful  investigation  will  show  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  dead  limbs  have  been  cleaned 
up. 

The  Herald  has  been  asked  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  appearance  of  the  ceme- 
tery. There  is  no  question  but  the  ceme- 


side of  eacli  there  is  a fixed  roller 
to  permit  of  readily  putting  in  or 
taking  out  the  casket.  In  addition  to 
the  main  aisle  containing  the  crypts, 
there  are  two  side  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  with  marble  colum- 
barium niches  where  urns  containing 
the  remains  of  cremated  bodies  are 
kept.  These  are  10  inches  high,  14 
inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep. 
There  is  room  for  many  more  niches 
in  these  wings  should  they  be  need- 
ed, and  they  can  be  constructed  in 
sizes  to  suit  the  urns. 

The  stone — a hard,  close  grained, 
gray  sandstone — used  in  the  building 
of  this  receiving  vault  came  from  the 
Friendship  Hill  quarries,  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  the  property  of  the  late 
President  of  the  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Charles  E.  Speer,  and  was 
generously  donated  by  him  to  the 
cemetery  for  this  purpose. 


tery  association  is  responsible  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  all  the  -walks  and  drives. 

LOT  OWNERS  NEGLECTFUL. 

It  would  seem  that  the  lot  owners  are 
individually  responsible  for  keeping-  their 
lots  in  order.  Many  take  pride  in  doing 
so,  but  others  do  not.  There  are  many 
prominent  people  buried  in  Greenwood. 
What  might  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
lots  in  the  entire  cemetery  is  the  one  In 
which  the  first  wife  of  Governor  Oglesby 
and  two  of  his  children  are  buried,  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  poorest  kept  lots  in  the  entire 
cemetery.  According  to  an  official  of  the 
association  no  care  or  expense  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  lot  by  the  family  for 
years,  yet  the  grass  has  been  cut  on  this 
lot  several  times  each  year  at  the  expense 
of  the  cemetery  association. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  much  land  has 
been  allowed  to  go  to  waste  In  Greenwood 
and  that  a better  system  of  landscaping  has 
not  been  adopted.  No  work  along  that  line 
has  apparently  been  done  and  for  the  most 
part  everything  is  as  nature  made  it.  In 
numerous  places  there  are  chances  for 
nature  to  be  improved  upon,  but  all  those 
chances  have  been  neglected. 

A great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in 
Greenwood.  A safe  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
tombstones,  monuments  and  mausoleums 
could  be  placed  at  $750,000  with  no  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  and  yet  it  Is  not  a 
beautiful  place  by  any  means. 

PLAN  FOR  CHAPEL  PAILS  TO  MATURE. 

There  are  six  mausoleums  in  the  ceme- 
tery, five  of  them  private.  The  private 
buildings  belong  to  Mrs.  A.  W.  Conklin, 
W.  F.  Busher,  John  R.  Miller,  Martin 
Schroeder  and  Vandeveer  & Brownback.  The 
public  mausoleum  Is  owned  by  Fred  Walters 
and  houses  nearly  50  dead. 

On  the  rOad  or  drive  which  turns  to  the 
right  at  the  Schroeder  mausoleum  and  about 
100  feet  west  of  the  turn  in  the  drive,  is  a 
vacant  plot  of  ground.  It  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  cemetery  association  to  build 
a chapel  on  this  ground  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public,  either  for  funerals  or 
protection  in  case  of  a storm,  but  the  board 
has  practically  changed  its  mind,  so  that  it 
is  understood  the  ground  will  be  sold  to 
persons  wishing  to  build  private  mausoleums 
on  it.  The  plat  of  ground  is  about  65x95 
feet  and  can  be  sold  to  great  advantage. 


For  each  interment  in  the  vault, 
time  not  to  exceed  one  week,  the  cost 
is  $10.  For  each  week  or  part  of  the 
next  three  weeks,  $1.00,  and  after  that 
time  $2.00  per  week.  For  opening 
and  closing  the  vault  at  any  one  time, 
a charge  of  one  dollar  is  made.  The 
body  of  any  person  that  died  of  a 
contagious  disease  is  not  permitted 
in  the  vault. 

If  a lot  holder  wishes  to  erect  a 
mausoleum  on  his  lot  and  in  it  inter 
the  bodies  now  buried  in  this  lot, 
these  bodies  may  be  disinterred  and 
placed  into  hermetically  sealed  cases 
and  put  into  the  receiving  vault  pend- 
ing the  construction  of  the  mausole- 
um ; the  charges  therefor  are  $5.00 
for  each  casket  the  first  week  and 
one  dollar  a week  or  part  thereof, 
for  each  succeeding  week. 

The  picture  opposite  shows  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  vault  and  site. 
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NEW  GOTHIC  RECEIVING  VAULT  IN  ALLEGHENY  CEMETERY,  PITTSBURG. 
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LAKEWOOD,  THE  COMPLETE  LAWN  PLAN  CEMETERY 


Probabl}^  no  cemetery  in  the  coun- 
try is  more  scrupulously  developed  on 
the  lawn  plan  than  Lakewood  of  Min- 
neapolis. It  is  known  among  the 
large  cemeteries  of  the  country  as  the 
one  that  is  completely  “on  the  level”. 
It  is  old  enough  to  hav^  attained  a 


wood.  The  beautiful  mortuary  chapel 
and  crematory  described  in  our  last 
issue,  is  a fair  example  of  the  way 
every  improvement  has  been  garried 
out  in  these  grounds. 

In  addition  to  the  booklet  descrip- 
tive of  the  chapel  discussed  in  our  last 


maintained  even  where  monuments 
are  freely  used.  It  also  illustrates  ad- 
mirably the  lesson  we  have  frequently 
urged  in  these  pages  that  the  better 
the  cemetery  the  better  the  class  of 
monuments  that  will  be  erected  in  it. 
The  massive,  simple  monuments 


SECTION  SEVENTEEN,  LAKEWOOD;  A LEVEL  LAWN  AND  A BETTER  CLASS  OF  MONUMENTS. 


mature  development  of  its  natural 
features,  and  yet  not  so  old  as  to  have 
its  ancient,  uncared  for  sections  that 
were  filled  up  in  the  old  graveyard 
days  before  the  park  idea  of  cemetery 
development  was  born.  Lakewood, 
by  the  wisdom  of  its  founders,  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Minneapolis,  many  of 
whom  are  still  identified  with  its  man- 
agement, was  right  from  the  start. 
It  has  been  improving  through  the 
succeeding  years,  as  steadily -as  intel- 
ligent and  careful  management,  and 
perfect  landscape  gardening  could 
bring  about. 

No  improvement  that  careful 
thought  of  the  best  minds  in  the  com- 
munity or  generous  expenditure  could 
produce,  has  been  denied  to  Lake- 


issue,  Lakewood  has  just  issued  an 
illustrated  book  of  the  grounds,  exe- 
cuted in  the  finest  style  of  the  graphic 
arts.  This  shows  some  park  views  of 
rare  beauty  that  illustrate  to  a re- 
markable degree  how  everything  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  single  idea 
of  perfect  landscape  development. 
The  book  is  a fine  example  of  publicity 
for  cemetery  beauty  in  every  respect, 
and  contains  in  addition  valuable  his- 
toric information  about  the  details  of 
management  embodied  in  the  modern 
regulations. 

The  pictures  shown  here  from  the 
Lakewood  book,  are  typical  of  the 
book  and  of  the  grounds.  The  view 
in  Section  17  shows  clearly  how 
the  unbroken  lawn  and  fine  trees  are 


shown  in  this  view,  are  all  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  cemetery  memorials.  The 
scene  is  marred  by  none  of  the  mis- 
shapen stock  forms  of  the  “cottage” 
style  or  stock  angels  atop  of  ill-pro- 
portioned, over-decorated  pedestals. 

Another  picture  shows  the  lodge  in 
the  foreground,  and  the  rest  house  in 
the  distance.  Both  have  been  framed 
into  the  scene  and  almost  concealed 
with  a luxury  of  careful  planting 
that  makes  them  an  integral  part  of 
the  landscape  picture.  The  lodge  is 
built  of  Jasper  with  a tile  roof  and 
cost  about  $3,000. 

The  rest  house  seen  at  closer  range 
in  another  of  our  pictures  is  built  of 
brick  with  outer  walls  of  splashed 
concrete,  and  roof  of  Spanish  tile. 
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The  floors  are  of  concrete,  and  the 
toilets  of  marble  and  tile.  The  cost 
of  the  structure  was  $2,500. 

The  Lowrie-Goodrich  mausoleum, 
one  of  the  finest  private  mausoleums 
in  the  country,  has  been  given  a rare- 
ly impressive  site  and  setting.  It  has 
ample  room  on  a lot  150  by  120  feet, 
on  a knoll  that  is  planted  with  a fine 
growth  of  trees.  There  is  nothing  in 


lencies.  It  was  organizeil  upon  a 
broad,  and  as  near  a public  Iiasis  as 
possible  and  not  be  controlled  by  the 
municipality.  In  every  other  sense  it 
is  a public  institution  and  belongs  to 
the  people. 

The  volunteer  organizers  who  es- 
tablished Lakewood,  and  who  have 
for  forty  years  given  their  best 
thought,  energy,  and  devoted  atten- 


spot  in  the  vicinity  of  a city  whose 
surroundings  have  no  equal  in  beauty 
East  or  ^\■Tst,  was  obtained. 

The  establishment  of  Lakewood 
dates  from  July,  1871,  when  a few  of 
th.e  leading  citizens  of  Minneapolis 
held  an  informal  meeting  and  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  procure  a 
suitable  location  for  a cemetery. 

An  association  was  organized  called 
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the  surrounding  scene  to  mar  the  ef- 
fect. The  picture  is  one  of  the  finest 
monument  views  in  any  cemetery  by 
reason  of  the  simple,  natural  dignity 
of  both  structure  and  setting.  It  is 
a rare  view  and  one  might  well  im- 
agine would  be  rarer  still  when  the 
foliage  is  heavier  on  the  surrounding 
trees.  The  tomb  itself  is  a fine  type 
of  classic  architecture  and  cost  about 
$40,000. 

As  Lakewood  was  established  forty 
years  after  the  first  rural  cemetery 
association  in  the  United  States  was 
organized,  at  Boston,  its  founders  had 
the  experience  of  those  pioneers,  and 
others  at  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  and 
Pittsburg,  and  could  profit  by  their 
mistakes  as  well  as  adopt  their  excel- 


tion  to  its  growth  and  conservation, 
have  done  it  solely  for  public  good, 
with  no  reward  other  than  comes  to 
all  good  citizenship.  It  pays  no  divi- 
dends; its  revenues  are  in  trust  and 
can  only  be  used  for  the  development 
and  care  of  the  cemetery;  and  no 
board  of  trustees  can  in  any  way 
divert  them  to  other  purposes. 

Thus  the  charge  for  lots  and  for 
services  are  as  low  as  a conservative 
business  policy  will  allow. 

Nature  has  given  to  Lakewood  a 
setting  that  approaches  the  ideal.  Its 
location  was  chosen  at  a time  when 
there  were  no  restrictions  to  control, 
or  selfish  interests  to  interfere  with 
the  selection  of  the  site  or  its  devel- 
opment. Thus  the  most  beautiful 


“Lyndale  Cemetery  Association,”  a 
little  later  changed  to  "Lakewood,” 
the  change  being  approved  by  Act  of 
Legislature,  February  26,  1872.  The 
organization  being  completed,  the 
committee  on  location  reported,  that 
after  careful  examination  of  various 
tracts  of  land,  they  had  decided  upon 
one,  owned  by  William  S.  King,  lying 
between  Lakes  Calhoun  and  Harriet, 
the  finest  water  features  of  the  won- 
derful Minneapolis  park  system.  They 
recommended  that  a tract  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres — which  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  King  had  made 
possible — be  purchased.  This  was  re- 
solved upon,  and  stock  to  cover  the 
expenses  was  soon  subscribed. 

Those  who  originally  advanced  the 
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money  to  buy  the  tract,  received  back 
that  which  they  advanced,  but  noth- 
ing more.  The  Trustees  of  the  Asso- 
ciation have  given  their  time  and 
their  brains  and  their  business  ability 
to  the  management  of  the  cemetery 
affairs  without  recompense;  and  those 
trustees,  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  have  been  among  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  business  men  of  the 
city.  The  revenues  have  all  gone  into 
the  care  and  beautification  of  the 
grounds,  and  into  permanent  funds 
that  will  provide  for  needed  improve- 
ment in  the  future. 

The  consecration  services  attend- 
ing the  opening  of  Lakewood  Ceme- 
tery were  held  on  September  16, 
1872.  The  tract  selected  for  the  new 
place  of  interment  was  a beautifully 
wooded  knoll  of  128  acres  touching 


mentation  and  surroundings  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  dedicated.  On 
the  west  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake 
Calhoun  with  its  blue  waters  and 
densely  wooded  shores,  and  on  the 
south  the  smaller  Lake  Harriet  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  tree  clad  hills, 
gave  to  this  spot  in  its  natural  state 
a beauty  that  the  observers  felt  could 
scarcely  be  added  to  in  subsequent 
years  by  the  landscape  decorator’s 
art. 

In  the  forty  years  that  have  inter- 
vened, great  improvements  have  been 
made,  until  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
cemetery,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  the  world.  This  is  not  only 
due  to  its  location  between  beautiful 
lakes  and  its  undulating  surface,  but 
also  to  the  good  taste  and  skill  with 
which  it  has  been  improved  from  year 


owners  in  the  Lakewood  booklet 
embody  briefly  some  important  in- 
formation that  all  lot  owners  should 
have  to  assist  them  in  appreciating 
and  understanding  modern  cemetery 
management ; 

To  secure  a general  good  effect  In  the 
cemetery  it  is  essential  that  every  lot  should 
be  well  cared  for,  as  a single  neglected  lot 
mars  the  beauty  of  the  whole  section.  It  is 
a duty  which  every  lot  owner  owes  to  the 
cemetery  association,  to  every  other  lot 
owner,  and  to  himself  and  his  family,  to 
preserve  from  neglect  the  home  of  his  dead. 
The  general  care  of  lots  (which  covers  mow- 
ing the  grass,  removing  fallen  leaves, 
branches,  etc.)  is  assumed  by  the  associa- 
tion. For  all  other  work  an  extra  charge 
Is  made. 

Unusual  outlays  are  from  time  to  time 
rendered  necessary  on  every  lot  by  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  soil,  the  decay  of  trees 
or  the  effect  of  time  on  vaults,  monuments 
and  headstones.  In  order  to  provide  for 
these  contingencies  through  all  time,  it  is 
advisable  that  each  lot  owner  deposit  a sum 
with  the  cemetery  association,  or  leave  it  to 
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Lakes  ' Calhoun  and  Harriet.  The 
topography  of  the  land  presented  a 
rolling  surface,  studded  with  beauti- 
ful groves  of  young  oaks,  and  then, 
as  now,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  saw 
it,  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  a love- 
lier cemetery  situation,  or  one  more 
perfectly  adapted  by  natural  orna- 


to  year.  In  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  Lakewood,  adjoining  tracts 
were  purchased,  improvements  were 
made,  new  plans  for  beautifying 
adopted,  the  massive  gateway  con- 
structed, culminating  in  the  new  mor- 
tuary chapel. 

The  following  suggestions  to  lot 


them  by  will,  the  principal  to  remain  un- 
touched, and  the  interest  to  be  used  upon 
his  lot  as  occasion  may  require. 

This  is  becoming  a general  practice  among 
the  lot  owners  of  leading  cemeteries  of  the 
east.  In  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Boston, 
every  purchaser  is  required  to  deposit  a cer- 
tain sum  for  the  perpetual  care  of  the  lot 
before  he  receives  a deed  of  it. 

In  the  best  cemeteries  in  the  country  the 
surface  above  graves  is  now  kept  flat,  as  it 
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is.  almost  impossible  to  make  grass  live  or 
to  mow  it  properly  on  mounds;  and  a 
smooth,  unbroken  surface  is  far  more 
beautiful.  Mounds  are  not  necessary  to 
mark  the  place  of  interment,  as  an  accurate 
record  is  kept  of  every  grave. 

Planting  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
cemetery  lot,  so  as  to  avoid  overcrowding 
and  encroachment  on  adjoining  lots,  re- 
quires an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  size  which  they 
attain,  and  it  should  be  done  only  with  the 
approval  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting 
designs  for  monuments.  A monument  should 
be  designed  with  reference  to  its  surround- 
ings, consideration  being  given  to  the  num- 
ber. size  and  character  of  other  monuments 
standing  near  it.  A good  design  need  cost 
no  more,  and  it  may  cost  less  than  a bad 
one.  Where-  a monument  is  to  be  placed  on 
a lot,  headstones,  if  used  at  all,  should  be 
made  very  low — the  lower  the  better  for 
permanence,  for  the  appearance  of  the  lot 
and  for  the  effect  of  the  monument.  Lot 
owners  are  earnestly  advised  never  to  dupli- 
cate a monimient  already  in  the  cemetery. 
Justice  to  the  owner  forbids  copying  a de- 
sign for  which  he  has  paid;  and  multiply- 


their  proper  officers,  to  remove  such  trees 
or  shrubs,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  in  their 
judgment  are  unsightly,  detrimental  or  in- 
convenient; and  if  any  lot,  or  any  structure 
thereon  shall,  by  the  absence  or  neglect  of 
the  proprietor,  become  unsightly  or  incon- 
venient, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  trustees, 
and  they  shall  have  the  right  by  their 
proper  officers,  to  put  said  lot  or  structures 
in  proper  order  and  repair,  and  make  a 
reasonable  charge  for  the  same,  or  to  re- 
move the  same  from  the  lot. 

Sec.  6.  No  vehicle  shall  proceed  at  a 
speed  exceeding  six  miles  an  hour  while  in 
the  cemetery. 

Sec.  8.  Tombs  or  mausoleums  may  be 
constructed  only  in  such  places  and  in  such 
style  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  trustees, 
complete  plans  and  specifications  of  the  same 
being  furnished  to  the  superintendent  on 
application  for  permission  for  their  con- 
struction, but  no  bodies  shall  be  placed 
therein  except  in  sealed  caskets  and  in  her- 
metically sealed  single  compartments  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent. 

Sec.  9.  But  one  monument  will  be  al- 
lowed upon  a lot.  and  this  must  be  jilaced 
in  space  reserved  for  monument  as  shown  on 
plat,  unless  special  permission  is  given  >)y 
the  superintendent  for  placing  it  otherwise. 


will  not  be  allowed  over  one  foot  in  height 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  nor  less 
than  six  inches  in  thickness,  except  where 
they  are  made  to  correspond  with  other 
stones  already  on  the  lot,  and  must  be 
placed  on  foundations. 

On  section  14,  and  all  sections  hereafter 
platted,  markers  must  be  set  level  with  the 
sod,  the  monument  only,  being  allowed  to 
project  above  the  ground. 

Sec.  17.  Flowers  may  be  planted  only  on 
graves  or  in  vases,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  lot  owner,  but  not  more  than  one  vase 
will  be  allowed  upon  a lot.  Running  vines 
or  hardy  spreading  plants  on  graves  are  in 
the  way  in  the  proper  care  of  lots,  and  the 
association  reserves  the  right  to  remove  such 
when  found  objectionable.  Unfilled  vase.s 
will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  lots  after 
June  15th,  but  will  be  removed  from  lot 
and  held  subject  to  order  of  owner. 

Sec.  18.  Florists  engaged  by  lot  owners 
to  plant  on  graves  or  in  vases  will  be  re- 
quired to  leave  list  of  all  graves  and  vases 
planted  (with  superintendent)  before  doing 
the  work,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  remove 
anything  from  any  lot  without  written  order 
from  lot  owners. 

No  more  wooden  vases  or  urns  will  be 
permitted  in  the  cemetery. 
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ing  any  one  design  only  leads  to  a tiresome 
monotony. 

Privileges  and  Restrictions  of  Lot  Owners. 

Sec.  2.  Enclosures  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion are  considered  unsightly  and  useless, 
and  are  therefore  prohibited. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  tree  or  shrub,  situated  in 
any  lot,  shall  become  detrimental  to  any 
adjacent  lot  or  avenue,  or  unsightly  or  in- 
convenient, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
trustees,  and  they  shall  have  the  right  by 


No  monument  will  be  allowed  upon  a lot 
platted  for  less  than  six  burials.  Any  stone 
more  than  twelve  inches  thick  will  be  con- 
sidered a monument. 

Sec.  10.  “No  monument  or  headstone  nor 
portion  thereof,  and  no  portion  of  any  vault 
or  tomb  above  ground  shall  be  constructed 
of  limestone,  sandstone,  or  any  artificial  ma- 
terial.” 

Sec.  16.  On  sections  Nos.  1 to  13  inclusive, 
and  No.  15,  headstones  or  markers  for  graves 


Sec.  22.  General  care  of  the  entire  grounds 
and  lots  is  assumed  by  the  association, 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  receipts  from  all  lot 
sales  being  by  law  set  aside  and  placed  in 
trust,  and  the  interest  thereof  devoted  to 
their  perpetual  care.  This,  however,  does 
not  provide  for  special  care  of  monuments, 
flowers,  etc.,  which  may  be  placed  on  lots 
by  proprietors.  In  order  that  lot  owners 
may  secure  such  special  care  for  all  time, 
{Concluded  on  page  XVIII.) 
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The  art  of  concealment,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  arts  that  make  a fine  landscape  picture, 
cither  on  canvas  or  on  the  landscape  itself,  is  well  illustrated  in  this  view  from  the  latest  picture 
book  of  W oodlaivn  Cemetery,  Nezv  York.  The  dogwood  blooms,  projecting  into  the  picture  at 
the  left,  break  the  view  in  that  direction,  and  lend  the  effect  of  distance,  by  contrasting  with 
the  objects  in  the  background.  The  disappearing  curve  in  the  road  suggests  an  incomplete  pic- 
ture with  its  promise  of  something  beyond.  The  low,  classic  mausoleum  is  almost  concealed 
by  the  shrubbery  planting  in  the  center,  and  the  domed  outline  of  the  Cornelia  F.  Coster  mauso- 
leum is  both  hidden  and  harmonised  zvith  the  landscape  by  the  perfect  domed  form  of  the  fine 
tree  that  gets  just  fir  enough  into  the  picture  to  be  useful. 
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A.  A.  C.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  1 2 

The  executive  committee  of  the  A.  A. 
C.  S.  arranging  for  the  annual  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  September 
12,  13,  14  and  15,  have  decided  on  the 
Continental  Hotel,  at  Ninth  and  Chest- 
nut streets,  as  headquarters.  Rates  and 
other  details  will  be  submitted  later. 

The  committee  reports  that  matters 
are  progressing  nicely,  and  a very  in- 
teresting program  is  promised.  George 
M.  Painter,  Westminster  Cemetery,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Charles 

B.  Jefferson,  of  West  Laurel  Hill,  sec- 
retary. 

The  government  is  very  strict  in 
its  rules  and  regulations  covering  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Arlington, 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  will  not  per- 
mit the  use  of  any  vases,  urns,  tubs, 
hanging  baskets,  or  “other  fixture  in- 
tended for  plants,  or  any  chair,  set 
tee,  or  other  obstruction.”  The  order 
to  this  effect  was  made  in  October 
1908,  and  the  removal  of  such  ob 
structions  published.  This  order  fur- 
ther forbids  the  planting  of  “trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  or  other  plants  of  any 
character  or  description”  on  any 
burial  lot. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota 
has  decide.d  that  the  Oakland  Ceme- 
tery company  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  may 
hold  the  land  it  bought  a few  years 
ago  adjoining  its  burial  ground  free 
from  taxation,  but  it  must  not  use  it 
for  cemetery  purposes  until  given 
permission  by  the  city  council  of  St. 
Paul.  On  the  other  hand  the  city  can- 
not legally  condemn  and  use  any  por- 
tion of  the  land  for  a thoroughfare. 
These  findings  are  given  in  a decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
May  12. 

To  regulate  the  automobile  traffic 
in  the  groun.ds  of  the  cemetery  of 
Spring  Grove,  Cincinnati,  O.,  automo- 
bile tickets  are  issued — white  cards 
for  single  admissions  to  be  given  up 
on  exit,  and  blue  cards,  lot  owners’ 
tickets,  the  latter  containing  on  the 
face  lot  owners’  and  chauffeur's 
names,  location  of  lot  and  license 
number.  Upon  the  backs  of  these 
cards  are  printed  the  rules  governing 
the  admission  of  automobiles  to  the 
cemetery.  The  rules  are  necessarily 
restrictive,  but  suggest  no  arbitrari- 
ness beyond  the  positive  regulation 
required  by  the  circumstances. 

A “Floral  Day”  is  slowly  becoming 


1 stated  observance  in  some  ceme- 
teries, and  it  might  be  very  profitably 
adopte.d  in  very  many  more.  June 
8th  was  set  apart  at  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery, Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  an  appro- 
priate program  was  carried  out  and 
services  held  in  a temporary  chapel. 
Public  interest  in  the  cemetery  is  sure 
to  be  increased  by  such  efforts. 

It  is  not  often  that  professional 
safe-blowers  make  a raid  upon  the 
cemeteries,  but  we  have  to  record 
that  early  on  the  morning  of  May 
31,  the  safes  in  the  cemetery  offices  of 
Elmwood  and  Mount  Olive  suburban 
cemeteries  of  Chicago  and  two  miles 
apart,  were  blown  open  with  nitro- 
glycerine in  one  case,  and  the  com- 
bination worked  through  a drill  hole 
ill  the  other.  The  burglars  secured 
$350  from  Elmwood  and  over  $200 
from  Mount  Olive.  Mr.  Bellett  Law- 
son,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  Elmwood, 
said:  “They  were  experts.  It  was  the 
slickest,  cleanest  piece  of  work  im- 
aginable.” Nothing  was  known  of  it 
until  morning. 

Investigations  into  the  conditions 
of  the  city  cemetery  located  one  mile 
north  of  Krug  Park,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
has  shown  a deplorable  condition  of 
things.  Lack  of  funds  is  no  excuse, 
for  money  should  be  found  somehow 
to  keep  municipal  burial  grounds  at 
least  decent.  Gravestones  almost  hid- 
.den  by  sod,  dirt  and  pine  needles, 
many  of  them  so  shattered  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  identify  them, 
and  stones  torn  down  and  used,  near 
the  spot  where  they  were  erected, 
as  bases  for  juvenile  baseball  games 
which  have  been  played  so  regularly 
in  the  past  that  the  base  paths  be- 
tween two  stones  are  well  worn,  are 
the  shocking- evidences  in  view  at  the 
old  Mulberry  street  burying  ground, 
Brockton,  Mass.,  cvhich  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities. Only  three  headstones  re- 
main standing  in  the  entire  cemetery. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  of 
Kent,  O.,  were  called  in  by  the  Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary  of  Greenwoo.d  Ceme- 
tery, Galena,  111.,  to  treat  the  trees 
of  that  cemetery  of  which  there  are 
some  magnificent  specimens. 

A real  estate  scheme  to  dispose  of 
lots  in  a new  cemetery  is  described 
in  a St.  Louis  paper.  Four  thousand 
lots  in  Greenwood,  East  St.  Louis, 
are  to  be  disposed  of  on  easy  pay- 


ments, one  dollar  down  and  a dollai 
a month.  The  new  cemetery  to  ht 
located  on  the  bluff  east  of  East  St. 
Louis,  about  three-fourths  of  a mile 
north  of  Edgemont,  is  to  be  “The 
Greenwood.”  An  East  St.  Louis  real 
estate  firm  has  purchased  the  ground 
and  it  is  being  put  in  shape.  There 
will  be  an  ornamental  main  entrance, 
and  each  lot  will  be  marked.  The 
tract  will  be  divided  into  4,000  fam- 
ily lots,  each  containing  200  square 
feet,  and  they  are  to  be  sold  at  $25 
each. 

The  injunction  suit  of  C.  P.  Wilson 
against  the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
to  restrain  the  completion  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  addition  to  Oak  ceme- 
tery was  heard  May  8 on  the  city’s 
motion  to  revoke  the  temporary  re- 
straining order.  The  motion  was  de- 
nied and  the  injunction  made  perma- 
nent. The  city  may  take  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court 

Forest  fires  raged  on  the  outskirts 
of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  the  latter  part  of  May. 
One  fire  on  the  outskirts  of  Great 
Barrington  was  started  by  an  old  man 
who  was  trimming  and  cleaning  up 
about  his  wife’s  grave.  The  poor  old 
man  perished  in  the  fire  he  had 
started. 

NEW  CEMETERIES 

The  new  burial  ground  of  the  con- 
gregation Jesuhat  Israel  in  the  Bra- 
man  cemetery,  Newport,  R.  L,  was 
formally  dedicated  May  21  in  the 
presence  of  a large  number  of  people. 
The  plat  is  set  apart  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cemetery  by  a hand- 
some iron  fence,  with  stone  posts, 
and  the  grounds  are  well  kept. 

The  Amish  congregation  at  Mor- 
ton, 111.,  has  recently  opened  a new 
cemetery  at  Morton.  The  cemetery 
is  to  be  tiled,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  water  settle  above  a depth  of 
seven  feet,  the  land  being  somewhat 
low.  The  cemetery  is  ten  acres  in 
extent  and  well  laid  out. 

A farm  of  about  200  acres  in  Fay- 
etteville, about  five  miles  from  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  was  presented  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Syracuse 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Patrick  Ludden 
at  a meeting  of  the  bishop’s  council 
held  in  Syracuse  early  in  May.  At 
his  request  it  will  be  called  St.  Mary’s 
cemetery.  It  will  be  governed  by  a 
board  of  managers  consisting  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  of  Syracuse  and  one  lay- 
man from  each  city  parish. 

Gary,  Ind.,  the  wonder  steel  city  of 
the  sand  hills  that  recently  sprung  up 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  get  itself  famous 
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in  the  magazines,  has  made  a beginning 
on  the  development  of  its  first  ceme- 
tery, the  Gary  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  a 
tract  of  40  acres  at  Forty-fifth  and  Har- 
rison Sts.  Twenty  acres  of  the  grounds 
have  been  improved,  roads  built,  an  iron 
gateway  constructed,  and  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers  planted.  Charles  A.  John- 
son is  president  of  the  stock  company 
developing  the  grounds ; Jos.  P.  Gran- 
tham, vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager; Baker  T.  White,  secretary  C.  O. 
Holmes,  treasurer,  and  Peter  Burg, 
Sexton,  j 

CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  St.  Matthews  Cemetery,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  J.  A.  Schmiemeier,  Supt., 
is  building  an  office  and  waiting 
room:  for  the  superintendent  and  the 
public,  to  cost  approximately  $1,100. 
It  is  also  g'ra.ding  and  laying  out 
about  eighteen  acres  of  new  ground 
to  extend  the  cemetery.  The  total 
expenditures  will  be  near  the  $10,000 
mark. 

The  Women’s  Improvement  Club 
of  Sutter  City,  Cal.,  has  .decided  to 
purchase  from  the  government  sev- 
eral lots  adjoining  the  cemetery  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  it. 

Action  has  at  last  been  taken  look- 
ing to  future  up-keep  of  the  old  Cen- 
ter street  cemetery,  Wallingford, 
Conn.  Early  in  May  a number  of 
citizens  subscribed  to  articles  of  in- 
corporation and  formed  the  Center 
Street  Cemetery  Association  of  Wall- 
ingford. This  association  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  board  of  select- 
men may  receive  moneys  and  look  af- 
ter the  up-keep  of  the  cemetery  and 
make  various  improvements  at  the 
yard  from  time  to  time  as  they  may 
elect. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Hinckley,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oxford  Cem- 
etery Association,  Oxford,  O.,  re- 
cently announce,d  that  a contribution 
of  $1,000  had  been  made  by  a promi- 
nent citizen  of  the  village,  who  de- 
sires his  name  withheld  for  the  pres- 
ent, which  is  to  be  paid  over  if  $9,- 
000  more  are  subscribed  for  a perma- 
nent endowment  fund  to  be  used  in 
keeping  up  the  cemetery  property. 
The  board  of  trustees  are  at  work  to 
raise  the  necessary  $9,000. 

The  citizens  of  Sedgwick,  Kas., 
have  determined  to  improve  their 
burial  ground,  and  have  been  collect- 
ing labor  and  donations  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  St.  John’s  cemetery  commit- 
tee, Clinton,  Mass.,  has  decided  to 
erect  a building  for  the  use  of  the 
committee,  the  convenience  of  visit- 
ors at  the  cemetery,  and  there  will 
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also  be  quarters  in  the  cellar  for  tools. 
The  building  will  be  24x30  feet,  two 
stories  high.  The  first  floor  is  to  be 
one  large  room  and  the  upper  floor 
will  contain  two.  rooms,  both  of 
which  will  be  fitted  up  for  offices  and 
will  be  used  by  the  committee.  The 
lower  floor  will  be  fitted  up  as  a 
waiting  room.  The  new  building  is 
to  be  located  near  the  entrance  of  the 
cemetery. 

The  cemeteries  of  Kerman,  Cal., 
are  to  be  beautified  and  cared  for. 
The  Bethany  Lutheran  church, 
which  owns  the  burying  ground  in 
Vinland,  has  recently  decided  to  im- 
prove the  property  while  the  Farms 
Company  is  laying  out  a cemetery  for 
town  use,  a short  distance  southeast 
of  Kerman.  A water  tank  will  be  in- 
stalled and  the  work  of  the  improve- 
ment will  be  left  to  the  Woman’s  Im- 
provement Club. 

Charles  G.  Wright,  manager  of  the 
Oakwood  crematorium  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  has  recently  visited  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  arranging  for  the  commence- 
ment of  work  on  a crematorium  in 
Greenwood  cemetery,  where  a piece 
of  ground  200  feet  square  has  been 
purchased  for  the  purpose.  Work  has 
begun  an.d  the  building  is  to  cost  $50,- 
000.  It  will  be  modeled  on  the  lines 
of  the  Tacoma  crematorium,  but  will 
be  still  more  modern. 

Work  is  under  way  for  a concrete 
enclosure  wall  for  Fairlawn  Cemetery, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  which  will  be 
followed  by  handsome  gates  at  each 
entrance.  The  directors  appear  to  be 
determined  to  beautify  the  property. 

The  Ann  Rogers  Clark  chapter. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, reclaimed  the  old  city  cemetery, 
in  Mulberry  street,  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
two  squares  from  the  principal  busi- 
ness street  of  the  city,  from  years  of 
neglect.  Memorial  Day  exercises  were 
held  and  a flagpole  raised  there  May 
27. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  en- 
trance gates  an.d  several  hundred  feet 
of  gravel  driveways  in  Hazelwood 
cemetery,  Springfield,  Mo.,  a great 
improvement  to  the  burial  place  has 
been  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
cemetery  committee  of  the  city  coun- 
cil. 

Architects  Krempel  & Erkes,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  are  preparing  plans  for 
a mausoleum  to  be  built  at  the  Jew- 
ish cemetery  for  the  Harris  estate.  It 
will  contain  ten  catacombs,  four  in 
the  crypt  and  six  above.  The  con- 
struction will  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

In  accordance  with  an  action  taken  at 


the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion of  Cincinnati,  O.,  automobiles  will 
now  be  admitted,  provided  owners  and 
chauffeurs  comply  with  certain  rules.  It 
is  reported  that  leading  undertakers  say 
that  the  result  will  be  the  introduction 
£if  auto  funeral  cars  in  the  near  future 
in  that  city,  and  that  the  barrier  against 
automobiles  at  the  Cincinnati  cemeteries 
has  prevented  local  undertakers  from 
getting  modern  motor  vehicles  such  as 
are  used  in  other  large  cities  and  that 
doubtless  they  will  now  supply  not  only- 
autos  instead  of  carriages  for  the  use 
of  mourners,  but  also  auto-hearses. 

CEMETERY  REPORTS 

The  Cemetery  Board  of  Managers 
of  Hamilton  Cemetery,  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, has  recently  issued  its  revised 
Rules  and  Regulations,  stating  in  the 
preface  that  no  unnecessary  restric- 
tions have  been  imposed,  the  aim  be- 
ing to  provide  to  the  greatest  extent 
for  the  preference  of  lot  owners  as 
well  as  to  ensure  stability  of  improve- 
ments. The  board  assumes  the  gen- 
eral care  of  the  entire  grounds  and 
lot  owners  must  be  governed  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  from  time  to 
time  laid  down.  Monuments,  vaults 
and  markers  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  superintendent.  No 
decoration  or  memorial  services  may 
be  held  in  the  cemetery  except  on  the 
days,  set  apart  for  such  observances, 
the  second  and  third  Sundays  in  Sep- 
tember. The  pamphlet  also  includes 
a price  list  covering  all  lots  and  serv- 
ices. 

The  report  of  the  Board,  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Green-Wood  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  1910,  shows 
the  following.  Receipts  from  the  sale 
of  lots,  $146,073.96;  the  trust  fund  for 
the  special  and  perpetual  care  of  lots 
was  increased  by  $69,445.46,  and  now 
amounts  to  $1,249,0.76.02;  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  for  the  improvement  and 
permanent  care  of  the  cemetery  there 
was  added  for  the  year  $123,319.48, 
making  now  a total  of  $3,828,169.82. 
There  was  paid  out  on  account  of  new 
chapel  $31,046.10.  The  new  receiving 
tomb  developed  leakage  after  the  roof 
and  earth  covering  had  been  put  on, 
an.d  after  much  consideration  it  was 
determined  to  strip  the  walls  and  roof 
and  cover  them  with  waterproof  con- 
crete; this  has  so  far  been  successful. 
A very  handsome  chapel  is  in  course 
of  construction  from  designs  by  War- 
ren and  Wetmore,  architects;  this  will 
probably  be  finished  this  year.  There 
was  an  average  of  266  men  and  35 
horses  employed  through  the  year. 

- Continued  on  page  XVIII 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8 67-8,  Feb.  03.  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  6c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  $1.60  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  P.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

City  Hall,  The,  Des  Moines,  la.  (C.  H.), 
$2.00  year;  20c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  In  America,  New  York 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (C. 
G.),  $1.60  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Survey,  The,  New  York  City  (Sur.), 
$2.00  year;  lOc  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Pern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  HI.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.).  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
♦ 1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds 

Attack  on  the  Birds,  Outlook,  New 
York.  97:802-3.  Apr.  15,  ’ll. 
American  City  of  Tomorrow,  F.  C. 
Howe.  Illust.  Hampton’s.  26:573- 
84.  May,  ’ll. 

Birds  and  Arbor  Day  Program,  Bird 
Lore,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  13:108-14. 
Mar.,  ’ll. 

Boxes  for  Birds  that  Provide  No 
Nesting  Material,  F.  C.  Pellett. 
Illust.  Bird  Lore,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 
13:79-82.  Mar.,  ’ll. 

Coming  City  Planning  Exhibition, 
W.  T.  Johnson.  Sur.  26:183-4. 
Apr.  29,  ’ll. 

Great  Stone  Sculptures  for  St.  Louis 
Cathedral.  Illust.  N.  M.  23:361. 
May,  ’ll. 

Mitigating  the  Gridiron  Street  Plan, 
Good  Effects  in  New  York  City, 
F.  K.  Winkler.  Architectural  Rec- 
ord, New  York.  29:378-96.  May, 
’ll. 

Planning  Small  Country  Places.  A. 

H.  G.  8:202-3.  May,  ’ll. 
Rochester  to  the  Fore.  Illust.  Sur. 

26:136-8.  Apr.  22,  ’ll. 

Shooting  Birds  with  the  Camera.  B. 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  New  York  City  (Q. 

M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15o. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt,  Germany 
(German),  G'.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York  (G. 
R.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year:  60c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year:  25o  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin,  German- 
town. Philadelphia  (M.  G.  B.)  50c  year: 

5c  copy. 

Minnesota  Hoitlculturlst,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,.  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  lOc. 

Paclflc  Municipalities,  San  Francisco  (P. 
M.),  $1.00  year:  lOc  copy. 

Revue  Hortlcole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Scl. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Dale.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.  20:52.  May, 
’ll. 

The  Employment  of  Sculpture.  Chas. 
M.  Robinson.  Illust.  A.  & P. 
2:219-22.  June,  ’ll. 

The  Sixth  Year  in  Civic  Improve- 
ment. Mrs.  Anna  B.  Underwood. 
M.  H.  39:161-6.  May,  ’ll. 

Well  Placed  and  Misplaced  Public 
Monuments.  Illust.  M.  N.  23: 
352-3.  May,  ’ll. 

What  Planting  About  a House  Can 
Do.  S.  H.  Bullock.  Illust.  G.  M. 
13:307.  June,  ’ll. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening 

Aquatic  Gardens  on  a Small  Scale, 
Herman  Burgin.  Illust.  S.  L.  12: 
397-8.  June,  ’ll. 

Italian  Renaissance  Gardens,  W. 
Arntz.  Illust.  (German.)  G.  K. 
13:83-5.  May,  ’ll. 

Lattice-Work  Trellis  as  an  Architec- 
tural Eeature.  Illust.  Cr.  20:158- 
62.  May,  ’ll. 

Lawn — Its  Preparation  and  Cultiva- 
tion. A.  H.  G.  8;sup.  12.  May,  ’ll. 
Making  Nature  Help,  E.  H.  Baynes. 
Illust.  Outing,  New  York.  58: 
231-7.  May,  ’ll. 


New  Zoo,  F.  G.  Ajialo.  Fortnightly 
Review,  New  York.  95:726-31 
Apr.,  ’ll. 

Planning  a Seashore  Garden,  M.  H. 
Clark.  Illust.  A.  H.  G.  8:200-1. 
May,  ’ll. 

Use  of  the  Pergola.  H.  B.  29:sup. 
32.  May,  ’ll. 

Water  Gardens,  Wm.  Tricker.  A.  F. 
36:875-6.  May  20,  ’ll. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 

Additional  Data  on  Artificial  Dust 
Layers.  Illust.  G.  R.  M.  12:187-8. 
May,  ’ll. 

Causes  of  Cracking  in  Cement  Grout- 
ed Brick  Pavements.  G.  R.  M. 
12:177-8.  May,  ’ll. 

Gravel  as  a Road  Material,  Chas.  E. 
Morrison.  Illust.  G.  R.  M.  12: 
172-5.  May,  ’ll. 

Oil  and  Tar  Distributors.  Illust.  G. 

R.  M.  12  :189-92.  May,  ’ll. 

Road -Making,  in  the  United  States, 
Present  Status  of  the  Use  of  Bi- 
tuminous Materials.  Sci.  Am.  S. 
71:254-5.  Apr.  22,  ’ll. 

Road  Making  as  a Reform  Measure. 

Sur.  26:157-9.  Apr.  22,  ’ll. 

The  Tractor  in  Road  Building. 
Illust.  G.  R.  M.  12:180-4.  May, 
’ll. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Etc. 

Additions  to  the  Grasses  of  Cuba,  A. 

S.  Hitchcock.  Botanical  Gazette, 
Chicago.  51:300-2.  Apr.,  ’ll. 

Bermuda  and  the  Lilies,  A.  T.  Bod- 
dington.  Illust.  A.  F.  36:937-8. 
May  27,  ’ll. 

Bringing  Wild  Flowers  Into  the  Gar- 
den, Elsie  McFate.  Illust.  G.  M. 
13:298-9.  June,  ’ll. 

Cemetery  Wreaths..  Illust.  F.  R. 

28.^22,  May  18,  ’ll. 

Doctors  for  Plants,  Prof.  H.  H.  Whet- 
zell.  A.  F.  36:824-5.  May  13.  ’ll. 
Destroy  the  Weeds  by  Spraying,  Prof. 
H.  L.  Bailey.  Illust.  Green’s  Fruit 
Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  31:2. 
May,  ’ll. 

Forest  Trees  Killed  by  Insects,  C.  A. 
Sidman.  World  Today,  Chicago. 
20:616-7.  May,  ’ll. 

Factors  Determining  Color  in  Roses, 
M.  A.  Blake.  A.  F.  36:821-3.  May 
13,  ’ll. 

Filling  Cemetery  Vases.  F.  R.  28: 
24-5.  May  18,  ’ll. 

Gladiolus  and  Bulb  Rot  Investigation, 
A.  F.  36:769-70.  May  6,  ’ll. 
Greenhouse  Management,  C.  L.  Wash- 
burn. A.  F.  36:771-3.  May  6,  ’ll. 
Insects,  M.  C.  Ebel.  A.  F.  36:825-6. 
May  13,  ’ll. 

Japanese  Quinces  at  the  Arboretum, 
A.  E.  Thatcher.  Hort.  13:737. 
May  20,  ’ll. 

Practical  and  Impractical  Ideas  from 
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Every  Landscape 
Gardener 

Would  buy  a 


Bostrom  Improved 


Builder’s  Level 


if  he  would  just  drop  us  a line  to  ship  one  for  Inspec- 
tion and  Approval.  We  say  that  because  we  have 
never  known  a Park  Superintendent,  Landscape  Gar- 
dener, Grounds  Foreman,  Surveyor,  or  even  Instrument 
Manufacturer  to  inspect  a BOSTROM  LEVEfL  who  did 
not  concede  that  at  the  price  there  had  been  nothing 
yet  produced  which  would  compare  with  the  Bostrom 
in  all  the  necessary  essentials  of  a Simple,  Accurate, 
and  thoroughly  dependable  level. 

Another  thing,  the  Bostrom  Level  possesses  means  of 
adjustment  for  proving  its  accuracy,  not  surpassed  by 
the  highest  priced  Engineer’s  Level,  and  this  principle 
is  applied  in  such  a novel  and  simple  manner  that  even 
the  Inexperienced  operator  can  prove  his  work  right 
on  the  spot,  and  it  can  be  done  in  a mere  fraction  of 
the  time  required  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  any  other 
level,  regardless  of  price. 

You  have  to  examine  the  Bostrom  Level  to  appre- 
ciate all  of  its  merits,  but  the  above  features  alone 
make  sales  on  sight,  and  a sale  always  means  a 
Bostrom  endorser. 

We  back  up  every  statement  we  make  with  a GUAR- 
ANTEE of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Our  terms  are  cash  with  order,  or  shipment  made 
C.  O.  D.  SUBJECT  TO  EXAMINATION,  prices  No.  3, 
$25.00;  No.  4,  $30.00,  f.  o.  b.  Atlanta;  shipping  weight, 
15  lbs.,  and  complete  outfit  includes  Level,  Tripod, 
Graduated  Hardwood  Rod  (not  furnished  by  any  other 
manufacturer  without  extra  charge).  Target  and 
Plumb-bob,  Trivet,  and  neat  Oak  Box  for  keeping  Level 
when  not  in  use.  Eye  piece  in  No.  3 Telescope  has 
magnifying  power  of  10  to  12  diameters,  with  sliding 
focus;  and  eye  piece  in  No.  4 Telescope  has  magnifying 
power  of  18  to  20  diameters,  with  rack  and  pinion 
focus. 

If  you  are  needing  a Level  at  once,  order  direct  from 
this  article,  as  we  do  not  even  require  that  you  guar- 
antee express  charges  (and  no  other  instrument  manu- 
facturer ever  made  such  an  offer).  We  don’t  hesitate 
to  do  it,  for  we  don’t  feel  that  we  are  taking  any  risk, 
as  we  have  shipped  thousands  of  Levels  in  that  man- 
ner, and  the  enthusiastic  endorsements  of  these  pur- 
chasers give  us  the  unlimited  confidence  that  the 
Intrument  will  please  you.  If  you  are  not  needing 
Level  right  away,  write  for  full  description  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  Bostrom  before  buying.  Bostrom’s 
Levels  are  used  and  endorsed  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  instruments 
much  higher  in  price,  and  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
inspect  the  Bostrom  before  buying. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

135  Madison  Ave.,  - - Atlanta,  Ga. 


That  Ragged  Edge 

Unavoidable  on  most  lawns 
and  around  tombstones,  along 
walks,  fences,  posts,  is  trimmed 
to  a nicety  with  the  new 

“Pennsylvania” 

Under  Cut 

Ball  Bearing  Mower 


It  cuts  the  last  blade  of  grass 
— clear  under  the  fence,  or 
overhang  of  a projecting  foun- 
dation. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower. 


Supplee 

Hardware 

Company 


Philadelphia 

Penna 


y 
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ESTABLISHED  1890 
Devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Public  and  Private  Grounds 
Published  on  the  15th  of  the  Month  by 
R.  J.  HAIGHT 
440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
EDITORS 

John  W.  Weston  O.  H.  Sample 

Subscription,  $2,00  a Year.  . I 

England,  W.  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M. 
]3:301.  June,  ’ll. 

Progress  in  Control  of  Plant  Disease, 

F.  L.  Stevens.  Maps.  Illust.  Pop- 
ular Science,  New  York.  78:469-76. 
May,  ’ll. 

Suggestions  for  Memorial  Day.  A.  F. 

36-869.  May  20,  ’ll. 

Tree-Lined  Avenues  and  Arbor 
Walks.  Illust.  (German.)  G.  K. 
13:87-91.  May,  ..’11.' 

The  Gladiolus,  I.  S.  Hendrickson. 
Illust.  G.  C.  A.  13:10-13.  May, 
’ll. 

The  Peony  and  Its  Cultivation,  E.  J. 
Shaylor.  F.  E.  31:1090-1.  May  27, 
’ll. 

The  “Fun”  of  Collecting  Anemones, 
W.  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M.  13:294-6. 
June,  ’ll. 

The  Showiest  Permanent  Flowering 
Vine,  Susan  J.  Homans.  Illust. 

G.  M.  13:300.  June,  ’ll. 
Transplanting,  I.  D.  Bennett.  A,  H. 

G.  8:sup.  26.  May,  ’ll. 

The  Ornamental  Value  of  Cherry 
Blossom  Trees,  D.  Fairchild.  Illust. 
A.  & P.  2:225-6.  June,  ’ll. 

The  Mission  of  Beauty,  Rev.  C.  S. 
Harrison.  M.  H.  39:167-71.  May, 
’ll. 

The  Science  of  Growing  Roses,  W.  R. 
Pierson.  G.  C.  A.  13:14-16.  May, 
’ll. 

The  Perennials,  E.  O.  Orpet.  A.  F. 

36:872-3.  May  20,  ’ll. 

The  Peony,  E.  J.  Shaylor.  Hort. 

13:742-4.  May  20,  ’ll. 

The  Sulphur-Lime  Wash,  A.  L.  Me- 
lander.  Green’s  Fruit  Grower, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  31:7.  May,  ’ll. 
Ways  to  Use  English  Ivy,  P,  T. 
Barnes.  Illust.  S.  L,  12:398.  June, 
’ll. 

Window  and  Porch  Boxes.  A.  F. 
36:770-1.  May  6,  ’ll. 

BOOKS  AND  REPORTS 

Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  as  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  widely  used  pleasure 
grounds  in  the  country,  has  a vast  in- 
terest not  only  for  the  student  of  park 
work,  but  for  every  visitor  to  Chicago. 


The  Good  Roads  Improvement  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A Limited  Supply  of  Asphalt- 
oilene  Equipments  to  be 
Given  Away 


WE  PROPOSE  to  donate  free  of  charge,  packed  and 
completely  ready  for  shipment,  a limited  supply  of  the 
following  equipments  to  all  parties  ordering  not  less  than 
fifteen  (15)  barrels  of  Asphaltoilene  “D  ”: 


EQUIPMENT 

Special  double  acting  oil  force  pump. 

Two-foot  section  of  1 Yi  inch  suction  pipe. 

Twenty-five  feet  special  oil-proof  rubber  hose,  end- 
capped  with  brass  couplings. 

An  adjustable  brass  oil  sprayer. 

Skid  or  frame  with  adjustable  clamps,  equipped 
with  wrought  iron  hooks  to  fit  any  size  barrel 
to  which  the  pump  is  attached. 

Box  and  packing. 

Shipped  by  freight  or  express. 


Asphaltoilene  “D”  is  a light  asphalt  oil  about  25  gravity,  but  con- 
taining the  largest  amount  of  natural  asphalt  in  proportion  to  its  gravity  of 
any  oil  probably  in  the  world,  containing  from  41  to  49  per  cent  of 
natural  asphalt. 

It  is  used  primarily  as  a dustlayer,  but  leaves  a mat  of  asphalt  on  the 
surface  of  the  road  which  effectually  protects  it  from  wear.  One  treat- 
ment with  a fraction  of  a gallon  to  the  square  yard  is  guaranteed  to 
render  the  road  dustless  for  a year.  One  treatment  for  two  succes- 
sive years  will  render  the  road  dustless  for  three  years  and  protect  it 
from  wear  and  wash. 

Instead  of  having  to  wait  for  the  municipality  or  township  to  oil 
the  roads  for  you,  you  and  two  or  three  of  your  neighbors  can  get  to- 
gether and  buy  I 5 barrels  of  Asphaltoilene  and  oil  your  own  roadways. 
1 5 barrels  will  treat  1 500  to  2000  square  yards. 

Send  for  pamphlet.  In  one  day,  two  men  at  $2.00  each  can  treat 
1 ,000  square  yards. 
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TheB  omgardner  Cemetery  1 ruck 


Cut  No.  3 is  our  SPECIAL  CEMETERY 
TRUCK  for  general  use  about  a cemetery.  It 
is  made  light,  strong  and  sightly.  Will  hold 
up  any  weight  within  reason.  28-inch  wheels, 
3-inch  tires  and  is  supplied  with  rubber  tires 
if  required.  Open  or  closed  platform.  Guar- 
anteed. 


Cut  No.  1 shows  THE  BOMGARDNER 
ELEVATOR  TRUCK  as  it  would  be  used  in 
lowering  a casket  from  the  Chapel  to  the 
Vault  and  can  be  reversed  and  the  casket  be 
raised  from  the  Vault  to  the  Chapel.  This 
same  elevator  is  so  arranged  that  one  man  can 
place  any  sized  casket  into  a crypt  or  shelf  in 
the  vault. 


Cut  No.  2 shows  the  casket  partially  raised. 
An  extra  set  of  webbing  is  used  to  suspend  the 
casket  while  the  pall  is  being  removed  and  the 
platform  is  raised  up  to  the  casket  and  then  by 
turning  the  small  crank  at  the  end  the  casket 
can  be  easily  moved  into  or  out  of  crypts  or 
shelves.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory. 


Send  for  more  complete  description  and  look  for  cut  of  our  disinterring  truck  in  next  num- 
ber of  PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co.  - - Cleveland,  Ohio 
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It  has  such  a wide  variety  of  attractions 
that  there  has  been  a constant  and  grow- 
ing demand  for  information  about  its 
grounds  that  could  not  be  adequately 
answered  by  private  correspondence. 
This  demand  has  led  Mr.  M.  H.  West, 
former  superintendent  of  the  Lincoln 
Park  system,  to  compile  an  “Illustrated 
Guide”  to  the  park  that  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  interesting 
books  that  has  ever  been  published  about 
a single  park.  It  not  only  gives  an  au- 
thentic history  of  the  park,  and  a de- 
scription of  its  principal  features,  but 
serves  as  a comprehensive  guide  to  its 
scientific  displays.  There  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  collections  in  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  famous 
Zoo,  a complete  list  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  on  the  grounds  and  the  plants  in 
the  conservatories,  and  interesting  de- 
scriptive matter  about  the  floral  and  ar- 
boreal beauties,  buildings,  monuments 
and  other  features  of  the  park.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated,  handsomely  printed 
and  contains  a hundred  pages.  The  mat- 
ter was  all  prepared  by  Mr.  West,  and 
is  complete,  authoritative  and  interest- 
ing. The  book  is  for  sale  at  fifty  cents 
by  Mr.  West’s  new  organization,  the 
Western  Gardening  & Forestry  Co.,  815 
Steinway  Hall,  Chicago. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
W ashington  has  recently  issued  Circular 
175  of  the  Forest  Service  on  “The 
Growth  and  Management  of  Douglas 
Fir  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,”  by  Thorn- 
ton T.  Munger,  an  illustrated  monograph 
of  28  pages. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 

Vaughan’s  Special  Import  Bulb  Prices 
for  1911,  from  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  84 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  and  25  Barclay 
St.,  New  York. 

“Modern  Roads;  Their  Construction 
and  Maintenance,”  is  a handsomely 
printed  illustrated  book  describing 
the  latest  practical  phases  of  road 
building  with  “Tarvia.”  It  shows 
fine  pictures  of  many  Tarviated  roads, 
and  illustrates  and  describes  methods  of 
making  them ; from  Barrett  Mfg.  Co., 
New  York  City. 

The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Co. 
sends  two  large,  highly  colored  and 
striking  posters  for  advertising  the  Phil- 
adelphia lawn  mowers.  They  are  of 
cloth,  substantially  made,  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  draw  the  eye  wherever  they  are 
exhibited. 

“Iron  Fences,  Entrance  Gates  and 
Lawn  Furniture,”  large  illustrated  cat- 
alog No.  1100,  from  the  Vulcan  Co.,  De- 
troit ; 80  pages ; many  large  illustrations. 


WA  TER  LILIES  “TfS"” 

Hardy  Water  Lilies.  Tender  Day  and  Night  Blooming  Lilies. 

SEND  for  MY  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG  of  LILIES,  AQUATIC  PLANTS  and  SUPPLIES. 

EDWARD  S.  SCHMID,  712  Twelfth  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

StO.J.HARE  S.  HERBERT  HARE 

Hare  & Hare 

Landscape  Architects 

604  CUM  EEL  BUILDING 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

The  One  Man 

making  a specialty  of  fixing  over 
old  time  graveyards  into  modern 
park  cemeteries. 

The  One  Man 

who  can  make  a modem  plan  for 
your  new  addititn  is 

HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED 

Landscape  Architect 

303  Lewis  Bldg,,  Portland,  Ore. 

FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 

William  Stuppe  Company 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  NewYork,N.Y. 

Designing  and  Executing.  Long  experience 
and  ability  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 

^Success  of  Demin^  Power  Sprayers 
on  Public  and  Private  Grounds 

The  sprayers  used  on  low-growing  fruit  trees  are  often  not  suitable  for  tall  trees; 
^there  is,  therefore,  a great  demand  for  a more  powerful  and  efficient  machine,  and  ^ 
hence  the  favor  with  which  Deming  Power  Sprayers  have  been  received. 

Made  of  best  material,  substantial  and  durable;  engine  and  pump  are 
mounted  rigidly  together,  preventing  lost  motion  and  permitting  higher  ^ 
pressure.  They  have  large  air-chambers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars,  including  blue- 
prints, specifications  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps  for 
all  uses— distributing  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

The  Deming  Company,  830  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


Choice  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock 
and  Bedding  Plants 

Get  our  special  prices  on  the  following: 

Salix  Americana  (American  Weeping  Willow)  7 — 8 ft.,  Morus  Pendula 
(Weeping  Mulberry)  3 year  heads,  Ulmus  Montana  Pendula  (Camper- 
down  Weeping  Elm)  12  ft.  stem,  3 year  heads. 


German  Iris  Asst. 
Japan  Iris 
Yucca  Filamentosa 
Rbodendrons 


English  Ivy 
Cobea  Scandens 
Alternanthera 
Salvias 


Gannas 
Grave  Myrtle 
Ageratum 
Coleus 


The  Geo.  Wittbold  Co.'s 


Edgebrook  Greenhouses 
and  Nurseries 


EDGEBROOK, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Mott’s  Park  and  Cemetery  Ornaments 


Lawn  and  Park  Fountains 
Drinking  Fountains 
Railings  and  Entrance  Gates 
Electroliers  and  Posts 
Flower  Vases  in  Cast  Iron 
and  Bronze 

Statuary,  Settees  and  Chairs 
Tree  Guards 


The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  17TH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


PLAN  101 


Davenport  Park,  Davenport,  Iowa,  needed  propagating 
houses,  so  while  they  were  about  it,  they  put  up  a fine 
palm  house  and  two  curvilinear  wings  as  well.  That's  a 
way  they  have  in  the  West — nothing  done  by  halves. 
They  keep  just  a little  ahead  of  their  real  needs.  That’s 
why  they  always  seem  to  be  always  ready. 

Don’t  put  up  a house  11x25  feet  when  you  ought  to 
have  one  18x50  feet.  The  small  house  costs  a lot  more 
in  proportion.  Get  what  you  ought  to  have  and  get  it 
from  Lord  & Burnham  Co.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 


Lord  & Burnham  Co. 

Factories:  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

Des  Plaines,  111. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

$t.  James  Bldg.  Tremont  Bldg.  Heed  Bldg.  The  Rookerr 


A NEW  MAGAZINE  IN  A 
NEW  FIELD 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTVRE 

n A QVARTERLY  o 

THE  SPRING  NUMBER  CONTAINS,  AMONG 
OTHERS,  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES; 

Soil  Conditions  in  Public  Parks — 

Prof.  E.  O.  Fippen,  of  Cornell. 

Maintenance  and  Construction  Costs  in 
Public  Parks — C.  N.  Lowrie. 

The  Value  of  Park  Reports — 

G.  A.  Parker. 

Other  Contributors  are: 

Pres’t  Emeritus  C.  W.  Eliot,  Prof.  S.  D. 
Adshead,  R.  A.  Pope,  Thos.  A.  Mawson, 

B.  M.  Watson. 

50  CENTS  A NUMBER  $2.00  A YEAR 

Order  Immediately 

LAY,  HUBBARD  & WHEELWRIGHT 

PUBLISHERS 

103  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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SIMS  AND 
COMPANY 

INVESTMENTS 

CITY  BANK  BUILDING 
MOBILE  - - ALA. 


CEMETERIES 

as  a business  propo- 
sition ought  to  pay. 

Most  new  cemeteries 
are  not  profitable. 

We  can  make  any 
good  Cemetery,  old 
or  new,  profitable 
and  popular  at  once. 


OUR  PAST  SUCCESSES 
AND  BANK  REFERENCES 
FURNISHED  ON 
APPLICATION 


Ttie  Hoosier  Cement  Burial  Vault  Molds 


All  Bteel,  no  wood  to  shrink,  swell  and  warp, always 
ready,  without  repairs  and  good  for  a lifetime.  Best 
cement  proposition  known,  600  per  cent  PROFIT. 
Telescopes  and  adjusts  for  making  twenty  sizes  of 
sinks,  bath-tubs,  tanks  and  vaults  with  circle  cor- 
ners, preventing  cracks.  Comers  strongest  portion 
of  walls. 

Agents  Wanted.  For  particulars  address 

BALL  A BROOKSHIER,  Patentees  Thorntown,  Ind. 


Ji®  WITTEN 

Autojnatic  Dump  Cart 

^ust  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

necessity  for  Farm- 
, Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Con- 
, tractors  and  all  man- 
ufacturing plants. 

- - _end  today  for  free 

illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg.  Co., 5 85 Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


GRASS  SEEDS 

for  Cemetery  use. 

Dreer’s  special  grass  mixtures 
are  best  for  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
etc.  Choicest  seeds,  thoroughly 
cleaned,  entirely  dependable — 
producing  grass  of  rich  color  and 
hardy  growth.  Write  to  us  before 
buying,  this  spring. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  USING  THE  BRUSH 


The  Davis  Road  Brush 

For  Gravel  and  Macadam  Roads 

CONFORMS  to  crown  of  road. 
Cleans  and  smoot  hs  at  one  opera- 
tion. Shifts  road  material  slightly 
towards  center  and  drops  coarser  ma- 
terial in  ruts  and  lateral  washes. 

Useful  in  applying  calcium  chloride. 
Especially  valuable  for  Parks  and 
Cemeteries.  Write  for  circulars. 

GEO.  U.  DAVIS 

502  W.  30th  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Weeds  are  often 
undesirable  in  ponds, 
streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.  Please  notice  the 
simple  and  effective 
operation  of  the 
Submarine  Weed 
Cutting  Saw 
above.  The  weeds 
are  cut  at  the  roots 

and  floating  down  stream.  The  device  may  be  handled  in  lengths  to  a great  extent  from  the 
banks,  or  just  as  well  from  boats  on  larger  lakes.  In  use  by  many  Parks  and  C emeteries,  and  high- 
ly recommended  here  and  abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circular,  references,  etc. 

ASCHERT  BROS.  - Cedar  Lake,  - West  Bend.  Wis. 


Gold  Medal 
Belgium  1909 


Silver  Medals 
Austria  1909 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
1910 


Iron  and 
Wire  Fence 


FENCING  & GATES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Catalog 
Free 


Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Co 

1195  E.  24th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SQUIER^S  WEED  KILLER 

Absolutely  the  most  effectual 
made.  The  most  enduring  in  it’s 
effects.  Has  the  greatest  cover- 
ing capacity  of  any.  Most  econom- 
ical of  any  to  use.  Largest  sale  of 
any  in  the  world.  Avoid  substi- 
tutes. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  Harrison  Mfg.  Co. 

Rahway,  - New  Jersey 


Dlwanger  & Barry’s 

Shrubs 

Roses  and  Plants 

are  known  and  planted  everywhere. 
Leaders  for  70  years.  Booklet  free. 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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SAVE  MONEY  ON  HOSE 

^ New  method  of  distributing  water  in  Parks,  Cemeteries 
and  Lawns  by  laying  iron  pipe  in  shallow  trenches  under- 
ground and  having  different  outlets  say  every  100  feet.  For 
these  outlets  use 

LEWIS  (Patd)  STREET  WASHERS” 

€[  These  Street  Washers  have  positive  moving  valves  to  turn  on  and  shut  off  the 
water  and  are  self -draining.  Have  flat  covers  level  with  lawn.  Made  any 
length  to  match  depth  of  pipe.  The  pipe  system  to  be  laid  slightly  inclined  so 
that  it  can  be  drained  before  cold  weather. 

q We  also  manufacture  Lawn  and  Yard  Hydrants,  Self-Closing  Bibbs  and 
Hose  Valves.  Prices  and  circulars  on  application. 

THE  HAYDENVILLE  COMPANY 

(Established  1845) 

HAYDENVILLE  MASS.,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Designers  and  Builders  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Gates  and  Fencing. 

Catalogue  No.  64  Park*  and  Cemeteries.  Lawn  Seats  and  VaseS.  No.  48-A  Residences  and  Churches. 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives 

FAIRMOUNTWEED  KILLER 

Original  Introducers  of  W led  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  of  cheap  Imitations 

No  Failures.  Fourteen  Tears'  Experience 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives . Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean 

examine  this  a barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to  apply  to 
'T' a D|  p OP  P'PtQT'  the  roadway,  covering  7500  SQ.  YDS.  of  surface  and  costing  LESS 

1 /AOL-C,  KJF  K^yJO  1 . than  2 CENTS  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 

THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

BfeSiW  — /Ld  I 'pSf  jp^Pi 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

ONLY  MAKERS 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  and  Fairmount  Avenue  - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fourteenth  Year  of  Successful  Weed  Killing 
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Improve  the  Grounds— Cat  the  Costs 

You  can  get  results — make  grass  grow  where 
everything  else  has  failed  if  you  sow 

K/lLAIK/1 

The  Wizard  Lawn  Producer 


Kalaka  is  a mixture  of  choicest  selected 
grass  seed  and  a powerful  concentrate  of  dried 
animal  manure  from  which  all  chaff,  weed 
seeds  and  impurities  are  eliminated.  Seed 
and  fertilizer  are  mixed  in  scientific  propor- 
tions, the  mixture  goes  into  the  ground  to- 
gether, the  seed  germinates  with  moisture 
and  the  grass  comes  up  anywhere.  Needs 
only  soil — moisture. 


Ideal  for  public  and  pri- 
vate grounds  where  a 
thickly  knit  turf  and  lux- 
uriant green  grass  Is 
demanded 

Hundreds  of  users  have 
proved  the  efficiency  of  this 
magic  grass  grower  and  it  is 
used  successfully  in  largest 
public  grounds.  It  is  sown  like 
any  seed  but  goes  further;  is 
more  easily  cared  for,  hence,  saves  time  and 
money, 

5 lb.  boxes  at  a dollar  a box  with  special 
rates  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  Write  us. 
Send  for  our  Booklet,  ‘‘HOW  TO  GROW  A 
LAWN”. 

THE  KALAKA  COMPANY 


829  Exchange  Ave. 


Chicago,  III. 


Hardy,  native  perennials.  Ferns.  Orchids,  etc.  N' t 
much  doing  in  nursery  grown  stock  at  this  season,  hut 
we  are  collecting  in  lots  ranging  from  100 to  100.000  to  fill 
ordersnowin,  from  theirnative  haunts-  Trilliums,  Lilies, 
Orchids,  Ferns,  Gentian  and  many  other  of  our  beauti- 
ful hardy  native  perennials-  Let  us  figure  on  your  wants- 
We  are  not  dealers,  only  collectors-  Send  us  your  orders 
in  time  to  get  freshly  collected  stock  at  rock  bottom  prices- 
When  you  begin  to  think  of  Nursery  grown  stock  for 
lining  out  this  fall  or  next  spring,  let  us  figure  on  your 
wants-  We  can  save  you  money  and  please  you- 

HOPEDALE  NURSERIES,  HOPEDALE,  ILL- 
Wholesale  Department- 


MACADAM  ROAD  CONTRUC- 
TION 

{Concluded  from  page  565) 
original  sample,  it  shall  show  the  following 
results,  assuming  also  that  this  final  10  per 
cent  has  the  same  composition  as'the  90  per 
cent  of  the  material  examined:  The  total 
loss  shall  be  not  more  than  35  per  cent  by 
weight;  the  amount  of  asphaltene  in  the 
original  sample  shall  not  be  greater  than 
6 per  cent  by  weight,  and  the  amount  of 
asphaltene  formed  by  this  treatment  plus 
that  in  the  original  samples  shall  be  at 
least  58  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  original 
sample.  The  amount  of  matter  insoluble  in 
carbon  bisulphide  as  a result  of  this  treat- 
ment shall  be  not  greater  than  5 per  cent. 

Our  experience  shows  that  not  less 
than  two  applications,  of  a quarter  of  a 
gallon  each,  should  be  used  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  then  single  applications  ap- 
plied as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  Be- 
fore any  application  is  applied,  however, 
the  road  should  be  made  perfectly  clean 
and  its  inequalities  or  any  holes  in  the 
surface  patched,  so  as  to  secure  a uni- 
form surface. 

The  cost  of  putting  this  material  on 
the  road  varies,  as  all  costs  do,  accord- 
ing to  the  availability  of  material  and  la- 
bor ; but  the  material  can  ordinarily  be 
applied  in  two  layers  at  a cost  varying 
from  4^  to  8^  cents  per  square  yard. 

Where  the  traffic  is  extremely  heavy, 
however,  a surface  treatment  as  before 
described  is  hardly  sufficient,  and  it  is 
wise  to  have  a depth  of  bituminous  sur- 
face material  from  to  2 inches  in 


WHY 

buy  e X p e n s i V I 
m a r k e r s whei 
you  can  make  you: 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  tin 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  : 


No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 


Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 


Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 
River  Grove,  III. 


Make  Your  Old  Lawn  Mower 
a New  One  for  $1.00  By 
The  Rowe  Method 


No  more  tinkering  with  files  and  emery. 
Takes  the  place  of  sharpening.  Four 
cutting  edges.  Use  it  on  any  side.  Slips 
in  between  the  old  worn  stationary  knife 
and  casting,  in  front  of  the  screws,  no  holes 
in  this  blade.  Can  be  applied  by  anyone  in 
a few  minutes.  Upon  receipt  of  $1.00  sent  by 
mail  to  any  address.  Simple  instructions 
Ihow  to  apply)  sent  with  each  blade.  In 
ordering  give  name  of  your  lawn  mower 
and  state  width  of  cut. 

THOMAS  ROWE,  Narberth,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER’S  LIBRARY 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING— HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GARDEN. 

By  Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener.  Edited,  Revised  and  Adapted  to 
North  America  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

12mo,  xxii  -f  292  pages.  30  full-page,  half-tone  plates  and  79  figures.  Cloth, 
$1.50  net.  Postage  11c. 

Contents:  The  Choice  of  a Place;  What  to  Avoid;  General  Principles;  The  Several 

Styles;  Practical  Considerations;  Particular  Objects;  Special  Features;  Various  Accessories; 
and  Practical  Directions. 


THE  CARE  OF  TREES  IN  LAWN,  STREET  AND  PARK. 

By  B.  E.  Fernow,  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  12mo. 
+ 392  pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  15c. 

Contents:  Characteristics,  Structure  and  Life  of  Trees;  Disease  and  Death  of  Trees; 
Diagnosing  Diseases;  Control  of  Physiological  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  Mechanical  In- 
juries; General  Care  of  Trees;  Control  of  Parasites;  Care  in  Planting  Trees;  Esthetic  For- 
estry or  Woodland  Park  Management;  Care  in  the  Choice  of  Plant  Material;  Lists  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  Shade  and  Ornamental  Planting. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  STUDIES.  ' 

By  Samuel  Parsons.  Cloth,  8vo.  106  pages,  32  plates,  including  12  plans  of 
parks,  playgrounds,  schoolgrounds,  etc.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  20c. 

Contents:  Lawns;  Rehabilitation  and  Completion  of  Central  Park;  A Hillside  Park; 

A Seaside  Park;  Designs  for  New  York  City  Playgrounds;  Landscape  Treatment  of  Lakes 
and  Ponds;  Park  Treatment  of  Cemeteries;  Homestead  Parks;  A Park  for  the  National 
Capital;  A Mountain  Road  on  the  Hudson;  An  Autumnal  Hillside:  The  Colonial  Garden;  Two 
Country  Places;  A Japanese  Tea  Garden;  The  Sage  Sag  Harbor  Home;  Pierson  High  School; 
An  Island  Home;  Evergreens;  Rhododendrons;  Mrs.  Russell  Sage's  Mile  of  Rhododendrons 
in  Central  Park,  N.  T. 


HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  SUBURBAN  HOME  GROUNDS. 

By  Herbert  J.  Kellaway,  8vo,  xii  -f  112  pages,  including  38  half-tone  plates 
and  15  plans  and  maps.  Cloth,  $2. 

Contents:  How  to  Begin  a Suburban  Home;  Planning  Before  Beginning;  Choosing  the 
HomeSite;  The  Treatment  of  Difficult  Situations;  Practical  Utilities  and  Art  Combined: 
Ownership;  The  Survey:  The  Preliminary  Plan  and  the  Grading  Plan;  A Good  Design  Needs 
Good  Construction;  Architectural  Adornments  on  the  Grounds;  How  to  Make  a Lawn;  What 
to  Plant  and  How  to  Make  the  Planting  Plan;  How  and  When  to  Plant;  How  to  Know  the 
Plants  to  Use;  The  Sphere  of  the  Landscape  Architect;  The  Value  of  Good  Design. 


For  Sale  by  J.  R.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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Michigan’s  Beautiful  Wild  Flowers  and  Ferns 

Carefully  Collected  and  Shipped  by  an  Expert  Botanist 


SPECIAL  OFFERS,  CASH  WITH  ORDER 


NOVELTIES:—  Per  Per  Per 

100  1,000  10,000 

Achillea  occidentalis  J 2.00  $18.00  

Aster  Kentuckiensis,  late,  pale  purple..  10.00  

Aster  ptarmicoides,  low,  pure  white 6.00  

Aster  urophyllus,  tail,  white 3.00  

Helianthus  grosse-serratus,  tall,  fine...  10.00  

Helianthus  tuberosus,  wild  type 2.00  

Monarda  punctata  10.00  

Rudbeckia  Sullivantii,  best  Rudbeckia. . 10.00  

Ratibida  plnnata,  3 ft.,  odd,  yellow 10.00  

EXTRA  LARGE  AND  HEAVY  PLANTS:— 

Acorus  Calamus,  clumps  according  to  size 

$5-$30  

Aster  Novae-Angliae,  very  large 5.00  45.00  

Asclepias  pulchra,  very  heavy  clumps...  10.00  

Angellica  atropurpurea,  5-7  ft.  high 10.00  

Caltha  palustris,  very  heavy  clumps....  10.00  

Decodom  verticillatus,  aquatic,  clumps. $5-$50  

Eupatorium  maculatum,  deep  purple, 

6-7  ft 10.00  

Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  white,  4-6  ft...  8.00  

Eupatorium  purpureum,  pale  purple, 

6-8  ft 10.00  

Helenium  autumnale  10.00  

Hepatica  acuta,  very  large  clumps,  4-6 

in.  wide  10.00  

Heracleum  lanatum,  very  conspicuous, 

6-10  ft.  high 10.00  

Iris  versicolor,  very  large  clumps  rang- 
ing from  $5-$30  

Peltandria  Virginica,  calla-like  aquatic. 


Solidago  rigida.  Rigid  Goldenrod 8.00  

Solidago  speciosa.  Showy  Goldenrod, 

splendid  10.00  

Spathyema  foetida.  Skunk’s  Cabbage....  10.00  

OTHER  PERENNIALS:— 

Asclepias  tuberosa  3.00  

Euphorbia  corollata  2.00  15.00  

Hepatica  acuta,  and  H.  triloba 2.00  15.00  

Lobelia  cardinalis,  fine  large  clumps...  10.00 
Lobelia  syphilitica,  large  blue  lobelia 

dumps  5.00  

Monarda  mollis,  clumps 5.00  25.00  

Penstemon  pubescens  2.00  15.00  

Phlox  divaricata,  many  varieties  mixed  2.00  15.00  

Phlox  subulata,  exceedingly  many  vani- 
ties   3.00  25.00  

COLLECTIONS:— 

Asters,  20  species  or  more,  assorted 25.00  

Solidagoes  (Goldenrods),  15  species  or 

more,  assorted  25.00  

Violas,  20  species  or  more,  blue,  pur- 
ple, violet,  white,  cream  and  yel- 
low, very  many  shades 25.00  


HERBACEOUS  TRAILERS:— 

Glechdma  (Nepeta)  hederacea 

Lysimachia  Numularia  

Mitella  nuda,  moist  shady  places 

BULBS,  TUBERS,  ETC.:— 

Supplied  May  to  last  of  August. 

Arisaema  triphyllum  

Cardamine  bulbosa,  white,  later  than 

next  

Cardamine  purpurea,  pale  purple,  early 

Claytonia  Virginica  

Dentaria  diphylla  

Dentaria  laciniata  

Dicentra  Canadensis,  Squirrel-Corn 

Dicentra  cucullaria,  Dutchman’s  Breeches 
Erythronium  albidum.  White  Erythroni- 

um,  1-3  years  old 

Erythronium  Americanum,  Yellow  Ery- 
thronium, 1-3  years  old 

Erythronium  Americanum  and  E.  abid- 

ium,  flowering  size 

Geranium  maculatum  

Podophyllum  peltatum  

Lilium  Canadense  rubrum,  1-3-year  old 

bulbs.  May  to  August 

Ranunculus  fascicularis,  dry  places 

Ranunculus  hispidus,  rich  shades. 

Ranunculus  septentrionalis,  trails  8-12  ft. 

shores  

Sanguinaria  Canadensis  

Trillium  grandiflorum  maximum 

Trillium  erectum  

AQUATICS:— 

Supplied  during  Summer. 

Nymphaea  tuberosa,  river  type,  Ponte- 

deria  cordata  

Nymphaea  tuberosa,  lake  type,  Nuphar 

advena  

Nymphaea  tuberosa  gigantea  

Ranunculus  delphinifolius,  very  fine, 
fiowers  large  yellow 


Per 

Per 

Per 

100 

1,000 

10,000 

$2.00 

$10.00 

8.00 

$60.00 

1.50 

10.00 

1.50 

10.00 

1.00 

8.00 

1.00 

8.00 

1.00 

8.00 

1.00 

8.00 

1.00 

8.00 

2.00 

12.00 

3.00 

15.00 

1.00 

8.00 

60.00 

1.00 

8.00 

60.00 

5.00 


2.00 

10.00 

2.00 

10.00 

75.00 

2.00 

10.00 

65.00 

2.00 

10.00 

2.00 

10.00 

soft  

2.00 

10.00 

80.00 

3.00 

20.00 

2.00 

18.00 

8.00 

75.00  

10.00 

15.00 

80.00  

2.00 

10.00  

SURF  PLANTS:— 

Sparganum  eurycarpum,  Typha  latifolia, 

Acorus  Calamus  3.00  25.00  ...... 

Saururus  cernuus,  Typha  angustifolia. . 4.00  25.00  

FERNS:— 

Osmunda  cinnamomea,  O.  Claytoniana, 

O.  regalis,  very  large 10.00  

Asplenium  Thelypteroides,  A.  Filix- 

foemina,  Adiantum  pedatum 2.00  15.00  

Matteucia  struthiopteris.  Ostrich  Pern..  4.00  35.00  300.00 

Perns,  small,  assorted 2.00  15.00  130.00 

Perns,  medium,  assorted 3.00  25.00  200.00 

Perns,  large,  assorted... 5.00  45.00  400.00 


Undersigned  is  an  expert  field  botanist.  Member  Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  WILFRED  A.  BROTHERTON 
Michigan  Ornithological  Club,  Honorary  member  Detroit  Mycological  Club,  etc.  Rochester,  Mich. 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 


What  other  people  say: 

"Certainly  the  liest  I 
have  used.”—.!.  G.  Wal- 
leiniscerd. Buffalo  Burial 
Ass’ll.  . . . “It  is  quite  as 
effective  as  other  makes 
and  costs  less/'-^W.  T. 
B-  Roberts  »,t  Son,  Glen- 
side.  . . . “I  recommend 
it  heartily.  ’’  — C li  a s. 
Murray,  Washington 
University. 


Kill  Weeds ; Don’t  Dig  ’em  Out. 

Sprinkle  walks  and  driveways  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer, 
and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  included. 
It’s  easier  than  grubbing  them  out  — cheaper,  better.  One 
application  is  usually  sufficient  for  a whole  season. 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

frees  Tennis  Courts,  Baseball  Diamonds  and  Race  Tracks,  alley- ways, 
fence  corners,  flag  walks,  brick  pavements  and  gutters  from  the  weed 
plague.  It  won’t  injure  marble,  cement  or  road  metal. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  owners  of  estates,  superintendents  of  Country 
Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most  efficient  weed  killer. 

One  Gallon,  $1.00.  Ten  Gallons,  $8.50.  Barrels,  per  Gallon,  75c 

One  gallon  diluted  will  cover  100  to  150  square  yards. 

Write  For  folder:  “ How  to  get  rid  of  Weeds.  ” 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co.,  i3i  So.4thSt.,  Philadelphia 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery 

Write  for  prices  on  what  you  require. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES,  Union  Co.  Nurseries,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 
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thickness.  This  thickness  of  surface 
may  be  formed  by  the  mixing  or  by  the 
grouting  method. 

In  addressing  men  as  well  acquainted 
-with  the  subject  as  you  are  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  much  de- 
tail in  explaining  how  this  surface 
should  be  made.  I might  say,  however, 
that  our  experience  in  Massachusetts  has 
led  us  to  believe  that  the  most  durable, 
■and  therefore  economical  material  to  be 
used  as  a bituminous  binder,  in  the  con- 
struction of  a course  2 inches  in  thick- 
ness, is  an  oil  asphalt  or  asphaltic  oil, 
"having  a composition  of  about  85  per 
cent  asphalt.  This  material  combined 
with  iH-inch  stone  in  the  proportion  of 
■eighteen  gallons  of  bitumen  to  the  cubic 
yard  of  stone,  and  placed  upon  the  old 
surface,  or  a properly  prepared  new  sur- 
face, to  the  depth  mentioned,  and  thor- 
oughly rolled  and  sealed  with  a coat  of 
bituminous  material,  and  immediately 
■covered  with  sharp  sand  or  stone  chips, 
furnishes  a wearing  surface  that  is  hard, 
smooth  and  satisfactory  where  the  con- 
ditions do  not  warrant  the  construction 
of  a stone,  brick  or  other  solid  pave- 
ment. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

(.Concluded  from  page  570) 
to  design  a monumental  public  li- 
brary or  city  hall  simply  because  he 
was  a good  stonemason. 

Landscape  architecture  is  then,  as 
■Charles  Eliot,  one  of  Mr.  Olmsted’s 
gifted  desciples,  has  well  said,  “the 
art  of  arranging  land  for  use  and  the 
accompanying  landscape  for  enjoy- 
ment.” Landscape  gardening  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  a term  conveying  in  it- 
self confused  ideas,  but  used,  if  at  all 
properly,  simply  to  cover  that  part 
of  the  landscape  architects’s  work 
which  has  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  formal  or  natural  beauty  by 
the  simple  process  of  removing  or 
setting  out  and  caring  for  plants. 
This  is  quite  Secondary  to  the  matter 
of  designing  a general  scheme  for  the 
•development  of  land  for  any  given 
purpose. 

Certainly  the  elder  Olmsted’s  main- 
tenance of  his  title  and  his  great 
works  and  those  of  his  disciples  since 
under  this  title,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  only  society  of  men  profes- 
sionally concerned  primarily  in  such 
work  containing  most  of  the  better 
trained  practitioners  calls  itself  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects is  sufficient  rejoinder  to  the 
statement  that  the  . leaders  in  the  art 
have  not  decided  what  to  call  it. 

It  is  no  accidental  matter  but  a fact 
that  both  architecture  and  landscape 
architecture  are  bigger  than  garden- 
ing and  may  in  justice  demand  larger 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  FENCES  for  all  purposes. 

RUSTPROOF  FLOWER  BED  GUARDS,  TRELLISES  and  TREE  GUARDS. 
PARK  and  CEMETERY  work  a specialty. 

Write  fo7  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  At 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 


Cemetery 

Records 

Specimen  pages 
and  prices  of  record 
books  suited  to 
cemeteries  of  all 
sizes  sent  on  re- 
quest. 

R.  J.  Haight 

440  S.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


How  to 
Plan  the 
Home 
Grounds 


By  Samuel  Par- 
sons, Ex-Supt.  of 
Parks.  New  York 
City,  27  chapters 
of  suggestive  text, 
profusely  illustrat- 
ed. Price  $1.00. 

R.  J.  Haight, 
440  S.  Dearborn 
St..  CHICAGO, 


SNOLYPTo] 


One  of  Our  Specialties 

“Weed  Killer” 

Its  Quality,  in  a concentrated 
state,  as  shipped  by  us  is  of  a 
higher  percentage  for  diluting 
than  others;  its  effectiveness,  if 
properly  applied,  is  warranted 
by  us.  The  price  is  right. 

We  manufacture  the  strong- 
est line  of  Disinfectants  on  the 
market. 

Pino-Lyptol  Chemical  Co. 

457  WEST  26th  STREET 
New  York  City 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


' i 


By  F.  A.  Waugh  I 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  g-eneral  principles  governingr  outdoor  art,  with  i 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


many  sug-g-est ions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening'. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0.50.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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THE  VULCAN  COMPANY  ::  Detroit  - Michigan 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 


ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES  AND  FENCES 


Settees,  Reservoir  Vases,  Tree  Guards,  Litter  Baskets,  Trellises, 

Lawn  Rollers,  Markers,  Etc. 

Highest  Grade  Work  Ask  for  catalog  no.  no o Modern  Designs 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application; 

B.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fine  Metal  Signs  of  Every  Description 

All  sizes  Black  and  Galvanized  Pipe  and  Fittings  carried  in  stock.  Iron  amd 
Let  us  know  your  waul,  Steel  Fcnccs,  Benches  and  Waste  Paper  Cans 


Write  for  Catalog 

S.  P.  Townsend  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives. 

All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 


F*lantlng  Oontraots 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eitherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO.VIPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  V aults 


Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 


SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

QUARRIES,  MILLS  AND  OFFICES,  McDERMOTT,  O. 


A 1 A T r interior  of  Mausoleums. 

w 1 All  All  Kinds. 

^ L Is  I L for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

* Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  baKpennI; 
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compensation.  Neither  does  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  fitting  in  the  design 
of  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
important  buildings  to  utilize  an  ar- 
chitectural or  formal  style  of  land- 
scape work  rob  the  term  “landscape 
architecture”  of  its  true  significance 
as  a correct  one  covering  very  prop- 
erly the  work  of  the  profession  in  all 
its  branches. 

While  this  term  and  its  present  day 
significance  are  relatively  quite  mod- 
ern and  undoubtedly  the  ancient 
tongues  contain  no  connotation  of 
words  used  in  exactly  the  sense  which 
we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of 
landscape  architecture,  still  our  stud- 
ies of  ancient  landscape  design  re- 
veal most  clearly  that  the  principles 
of  our  art  were  more  or  less  well 
understood  and  followed  in  very  early 
times. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

PERSONAL 

Continued  ^rom  Page  571 
ager.  The  company  will  make  a specialty 
of  carrying  out  complete  landscape  im- 
provements, and  will  take  contracts  to 
plan  and  execute  to  a finished  state  any 
form  of  landscape  construction  in  parks, 
cemeteries  or  private  grounds.  They 
will  carry  out  grading,  road  building, 
planting,  gardening,  building  of  arti- 
ficial landscape  features  such  as  bridges, 
lakes,  aquatic  gardens,  etc.,  and  assume 
all  the  details  and  responsibility  in  trans- 
forming land  and  water  for  ornamental 
or  utilitarian  purposes.  . Mr.  West  will 
have  particular  charge  of  that  part  of 
the  work  pertaining  to  landscape  design 
and  planning  usually  understood  by  the 
term  landscape  architecture,  and  Mr. 
Noble,  who  is  a graduate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  will  be 
chiefly  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
landscape  construction  work!  They  have 
a number  of  important  contracts  on  hand 
and  Mr.  West  believes  there  is  a grow- 
ing field  for  this  broader  aspect  of  land- 
scape architecture. 

Mr.  John  E.  Miller,  superintendent 
of  Do.dge  Grove  Cemetery,  Mattoon, 
111.,  has  been  appointed  to  that  office 
recently  for  the  twentieth  time,  and 
has  thus  served  the  city  for  a longer 
continuous  period  than  any  other  man 
in  its  history.  Mr.  Miller  began  his 
service  in  1893.  He  has  been  long  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Cemetery  Superintendents,  taking 
a very  active  interest  in  its  conven- 
tions and  what  it  stands  for.  Dodge 
Grove  Cemetery  has  been  increased 
from  ten  to  forty  acres  during  his 
term  of  office. 

Mr.  James  Currie,  superintendent  of 
Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  was  recently  appointed  a mem- 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  3J4  inch.  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks. 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS. 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circularsand  prices.  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address.  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COXTA 

GRAVE  and  lot  markers 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Write  at  once  for  Price*  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler,  Ravenna,  Ohio.) 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS.  CROSSES,  ETC. 


MARKS  FORI 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES.  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BERGER  MFG.  CO.  Tr 

STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  REQUEST 


The  Automatic  Sealing  Cement 


Burial  Vault 


Automatically  seals 
against  water  and  vermin; 
insect  proof  and  sanitary. 

We  manufacture  the 
highest  type  of  adjustable 
Bessemer  steel  molds 
known  today.  Write  Jor 
our  big  book. 

The  Automatic 
Sealing  Vault  Co. 

Peru, Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Concrete  Machinery  for  Cemetery,  Park  and  Mausoleum  Work  ?rete  Mixer. Is  advan- 
tages, adopted  by  Wobdmere  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich.,  also  by  the  Park  and  Boulevard  Department  of  Toledo,  O., 
and  hundreds  of  other  places.  Our  line  leads— get  Catalog  No.  37  on  Ornamental  and  Drain  Tile  Molds,  Cement 
Blocks  and  Brick  Machines,  Tools,  Mixers,  Florists’  Tables,  etc.,  in  fact  everything  in  labor  and  money-saving 

concrete  machiner.v. 


Cement 

Machinery 

Company 

Jackson,  Mich. 


Get  No.  37  Catalog, 
Free. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Brave 
Linings,  Brave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing'  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


Have  you  adopted 
our  grave  linings 
yet? 

If  not  you  should  not 
lose  another  day  in  doing 
The  days  of  the  un- 
lined  grave  are  numbered, 
and  since  our  linings  are 
made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  lining  graves  and 
are  so  easily  adjusted  and 
hll  all  requirements  so  sat- 
isfactorily it  can  but  follow 
that  they  will  soon  be  used 
by  all  undertakers  who  want 
^ d9  credit  to  their  calling. 
Putting  a fine  casket  into 
an  unlined  grave  is  like  put- 
ting parlor  furniture  into 
the  barn. 

Write  for  particu- 
lars and  price  list  to 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 

Globe  Casket  Co. 

London,  Ont.,  Canada 


old  reliable.”  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quicklyadjusted 
and  makes  fine  appearance.  Alwaysready.  There's  none  just 
like  it.  Weight  75  lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral  car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

This  is  a grave 
proposition 


LISTEN! 


Folding  Device  Works  Ovid,  Mich. 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  logether.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best— 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbing  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 


4-8  sold  in  City  oy  Detroit— otter  37 S sold  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 


U.  S.  Government.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 
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ber  of  the  Park  Board  of  that  city. 
This  is  a well  deserved  compliment 
to  Mr.  Currie’s  knowle.dge  and  experi- 
ence in  horticulture  and  landscape  de- 
velopment and  he  may  be  depended 
upon  to  put  his  best  efforts  into  the 
work. 

LAKEWOOD  CEMETERY 

Continued  from  page  578 
the  association  will  receive  and  place  in 
trust  in  the  same  manner  as  the  g’eneral 
trust  fund,  such  sums — in  no  case  less  than 
$100.00 — as  lot  owners  may  wish  to  devote 
to  such  special  care.  Such  sums  will  be 
kept  entirely  separate  from  the  general  trust 
or  other  funds,  and  the  interest  thereof  de- 
voted to  such  special  purpose  as  may  be 
designated  in  the  contract  with  the  associa- 
tion. Estimates  for  the  special  care  of  lots, 
such  as  keeping  the  monuments  and  stones 
properly  clean,  and  the  annual  planting  and 
care  of  flowers,  will  be  made  by  the  super- 
itendent  at  any  time  on  application. 

No  funerals  will  be  allowed  in  Lakewood 
on  Sunday  except  in  case  of  death  from 
contagious  disease. 

Burial  Fees. 

Regular.  Winter. 


Graves  for  children  12  years  or 


under  

$ 

4.00 

$ s.oo 

Graves  for  persons 

over  12  years 

5.00 

10.00 

Single  graves,  for 
der  12  years. . . 

children  un- 

15.00 

19.00 

Single  graves,  for 
12  

persons  over 

20.00 

25.00 

In  the  future  no  mounds  will  be  allowed 
over  graves  in  any  part  of  the  cemetery. 


CEMETERY  REPORTS 

Continued  .from  page  581 
At  the  twenty-fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  lot  owners  of  Green  Park 
Cemetery,  Portland,  Indiana,  the  old 
board  of  directors  was  re-electe.d  and 
organized  as  in  the  previous  year. 
Most  of  them  have  served  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  During  the  past  year  17 
acres  of  groun.d  was  purchased  which 
will  be  platted  and  added  to  the  ceme- 
tery as  needed.  The  Nathan  estate 
granted  permission  to  erect  on  their 
lot  a mausoleum  to  cost  $1,500,  and 
:\Ir.  Caldwell  C.  Cartwright,  who  has 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  for 
21  years,  has  recently  purchased  sev- 
eral lots  upon  which  to  build  a memo- 
rial vault.  A drainage  system  cover- 
ing the  ground  now  platted  has  been 


The  Best  Made 


The  Reservoir  supplies  the  plants  with  mois- 
ture by  capillary  attraction. 

Not  necessary  to  water  plants  oftener  than 
once  in  ten  days. 

We  make  nearly  100  styles  ranging  in  price 
from  $6.00  to  $100.00  each. 

None  better  made.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Walbridg^e  Company, 

The  Original  Patentees  and  Makers 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Tor  Cemeteries 
and  Parks 


Wanted — Agents 

We  want  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Sextons  who  are  interested  to  write  us  for 
our  proposition  for  selling  monuments. 

We  have  the  best  proposition  ever  offered. 
Have  more  agents  than  any  other  firm. 
Supply  all  kinds  of  monumental  work. 

MOORE  MONUMENT  CO. 

Park  Avenue,  Sterling,  III. 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock  furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Sales  Office,  Masonic  Temple,  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO  Quarries  and  Mills,  McDERMOTT,  OHIO 


Corrugated 


VJ^E  confine  our  ef- 
’’  forts  tocorrugated 
specialties  because  we 
have  every  confidence 
in  them. 

Fifteen  years’  exper- 
ience in  making  such 
goods  has  taught  us 
that  the  right  way  to 
make  lasting  waste 
cans  is  to  corrugate 
them. 


Specialties 


This  method  of 
building,  with  the  use 
of  good  materials,  in- 
sures satisfactory  re- 
sults. Don’t  forget — 
THEY  HAVE  RIVETED 
DOUBLE  BOTTOMS. 

THE  STEEL 
BASKET  CO. 

711  So.  3rd  St. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  lA. 
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completed  at  a cost  of  over  $1,300. 
Chas.  Brandon  has  had  charge  of  the 
grounds  for  the  past  four  years  and 
has  done  much  to  bring  the  ceme- 
terj"  up  to  its  present  excellent  condi- 
tion. 


ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 


American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 

President,  Wm.  J.  Zartman,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Supt. 
of  Parks,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

President,  W.  C.  Grassau,  Supt.  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
111. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects. 

President,  Chas.  N.  Lowrie,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Av., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 

Pre.sident,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

CLASSIFIED 
— -ADS 

lo  cents  a line  each  insertion : 6 words  to  a 
line:  ^ninimum  Price  so  cents.  Copy  must 
reach  us  by  the  8tk  of  the  fnonth. 


Hardy  Stock 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 
Trees  and  Plants 
Particularly  adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  planting 
EVERGREENS  & RHODODENDRONS 
transplanted  specimens,  with  balls 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list 
The  Bay  State  Nurseries,  North  Abington,  Mass 


mfli. 


IS  the  most  rapid  and  accurate 

TURF  EDGER 

The  steel  disc  revolves  or  may 
be  held  stationary  as  desired. 

The  No.  94 
WEED  DIGGER 

is  in  use  all  over  the  country. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  I 
have  them,  send  us  Two 
($2)  Dollars  and  you 
will  get  them  both,  ex- 
press prepaid. 

GOODELL  COMPANY 

127  Main  St.  ::  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Makers  of  the  World  Famous 
Gaboon  Seed  Sower 


WROUGHT  IRON  SETTEES 
WIRE  RUB  B^”s  H BASKETS 

Manufactured  by 

McLaren  brothers 

337  The  Arcade  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


THE  SPRAYING  OF  PLANTS. 

A Succinct  Account  of  the  History,  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Application' 
of  Liquids  and  Powders  to  Plants  for  the  Purpose  of  Destroying  Insects- 
and  Fungi.  By  -E.  G.  Lodeman.  Cloth,  399  pp.,  12°.  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.33. 


The  only  complete  and  historical  discussion  of  this  most  important  subject.  Full  par- 
ticulars are  given  regarding  the  materials  and  formulae  used  in  spraying  plants  for  the 
destructon  of  Insects  -which  prey  upon  them,  and  for  the-  prevention  of  parasitic  fungi;, 
spraying  apparatus,  and  specific  directions  are  given  for  spraying  cultivated  plants,  with  a. 
chapter  on  the  law  regarding  spraying  with  poisons. 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK.  A COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE  MULTIPLI- 
CATION OF  PLANTS. 


DAHLIAS.  kinds  (my  selection)  ?1.00 

Other  bargains.  The  best  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. 


By  L.  H.  Bailey.  New  Edition.  Cloth,  365  pp.,  illus.,  12°,  $1.50  net;  by 
mail,  $1.66. 

This  admirable  volume  has  become  the  standard  work  of  reference  for  nurserymen.  It  is- 
now  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended. 


WANTED 


Wanted — Young  man  with  some  ex- 
perience to  assist  superintendent.  Must 
be  willing  to  work,  even  to  the  extent 
of  getting  his  hands  soiled  if  necessary. 
Small  salary  to  start,  but  excellent  pros- 
pects to  the  man  who  can  “deliver  the 
goods.”  Apply  by  letter,  giving  experi- 
ence, references  and  salary  required.  W. 
N.  Rudd,  President  Mount  Greenwood 
Cemetery  Assn.,  Morgan  Park,  Hi. 


Wanted — Young  man  of  education  and 
good  address  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  old  established  cemetery. 
Must  have  some  knowledge  of  engineer- 
ing and  ability  to  handle  men.  Address 
“G.  M.,”  care  Park  and  Cemetery, 


SHADE-TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the  Art  of  Street  Decora- 
tion; Their  Diseases  and  Remedies;  Their  Municipal  Control  and  Super- 
vision. By  William  Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  + 287  pages.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  original 
photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full  pages  and  35  figures  in- 
the  text,  comprising  229  half-tones  and  22  line  illustrations.  Postage  20c, 

Contents;  Trees  in  the  Life  of  a City;  Seiection  of  Trees  for  Street  Use;  Species  for 
Street  Planting;  Studies  Preliminary  to  Planting;  The  Planting  of  Street  Trees;  The  Care 
of  Street  Trees:  In.luries  to  Shade  Trees  and  How  to  Protect  Them;  Injurious  Insects, 
Fungous  and  Other  Diseases;  Insecticides;  Fungicides  and  Spraying;  The  Repair  and  Re- 
placing of  Trees:  Who  Shall  Plant  and  Care  for  Trees;  A Department  of  Municipal  Arbori- 
culture; Legislation. 

For  Sale  by  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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Durfec  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  greenduck,9  feet  by  16  feet. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 
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DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Road  Rolling  Revolutionized 

1.  No  Smoke  and  Sparks 

2.  No  Ashes  and  Clinker 

3.  No  Coal  Lying  About 

4.  No  Teaming  of  Coal  and  Water 

5.  No  damage  to  Trees 

6.  No  Soot  on  Marble  Structures 

7.  No  Boiler  Risks  and  Repairs 

8.  No  Time  Lost  Raising  Steam 

9.  No  Washing  of  Boilers 

The  American  Motor 
Road  Roller 

offers  road  authorities  all  the  above  advantages  and  many  conveniences  in  operation, 
efficiency  and  economy. 

IT  USES  GASOLENE  OR  KEROSENE  FOR  FUEL 

This  is  the  only  three-wheeled  roller  offering  the  following  well  assorted  range  of  sizes : 

7-ton,  8-ton,  10-ton,  12-ton,  15-ton 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd.,  CHICAGO 

New  York  City  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Dallas,  Texas  Memphis,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Published  Monthly  by 
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W.  & T.  SmiTH  CO/WPANY 

GEINe\//\,  IN  E \A/  YORK. 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

64  YEARS  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED.  ACRES 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Fall  Planting,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 
PEONIES— 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX  Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  ass9rt- 
ment  of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties ; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


SRECITVVEIN  EV  ERG  REE  INS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT,  All  lifting'  ■with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


The 

“ Denning  ” 
Ornamental 
Fencing 
for  I 
Lawns, 
Parks  and 
Cemeteries 


Made  Right 
and 

Sold  Right 

Write 

for 

Catalog 


The  Denning  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


This  tandem  roller 
has  been  espe- 
cially designed 
for  rollingTurf,  Paths, 
Parkways  and  Light 
Roadways  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  Work. 

There  are  today  a great 
number  of  Park  De- 
partments and  many 
cemeteries  using  our 
rollers  and  at  every 
point  they  have  given 
the  highest  of  satis- 
faction. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Patent  Double 
Drive  Tandem  Roller 


We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  catalogue  on 
request.  Write  to 


Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Co.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Eastern  Offices 

15  Court  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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“Oh,  Sister!  How  beautiful!  No  weeds  and  no  dust!  Fairmount  Weed  Killer  did  it.” 

A TMT*  1^11  I CD  kills  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks 

FAIRMOUlN  1 Wb.t.U  IVlLLllK  and  drives  Does  the  work  at  sma//  cosf, 

effectually  and  thoroughly.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or  drives. 

C • I.LS  • A barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to  apply  to  the  roadway,  covering 

EiXamine  iniS  laoie  or  VObl.  7500  SQ.  yds.  of  surface  and  costing  less  than  2 CENTS  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON.  The 
OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly.  Try  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmnunt  Weed  Killer  ONLY  does  the  work  Right  Orders  to  Seedsmen  or  direct  to  Sixteenth  Year  of  Successful  Weed  Killing 

SLoerfoy  ^ FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  N. W.  c.r.  Br.ad  & Fairn,.un.  Ave. . PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


kShort  and  QuicK  Adjustinpf 


Lowering^  Device 

SHORT — Thus  it  is  convenient  to  handle,  can  store  in 
a rough  box. 

QUICK  ADJUSTING — No  screws,  bolts  or  locks;  one 
movement  brings  the  desired  length. 


ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE  H,  JUST  OUT 


Mortuary  Chapel 
Elevators  and 
Lowering  Devices 

Grave  Tents^ 
Linhujs, 

Earth  Covers, 
Etc. 


Our 

New  Catalogue 

Illustrates 

All 


National  Burial  Device  Co. 

COLDWATER.  MICH. 
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SHADE  TREES 

For  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Boulevards 

Trees  especially  grown  for  this  purpose. 
Straight  trunks,  good  heads  and  well  rooted. 

SHRUBS  AND  EVERGREENS 

3 Largest  Assortment.  All  Sizes.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Wholesale  Nurserymen 

DRESHER,  (Near  Philadelphia)  PENNA. 
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Increase 
Your 
Perpetual 
Care 

. Deposits 

By  Using  Our 

Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 

Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co. 

1 19  N.  Canal  St. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Every  Landscape 
Gardener 


Would  buy  a 

Bostrom  Improved 


Builder’s  Level 


if  he  would  just  drop  us  a line  to  ship  one  for  Inspec- 
tion and  Approval.  We  say  that  because  we  have 
never  known  a Park  Superintendent,  Landscape  Gar- 
dener, Grounds  Foreman,  Surveyor,  or  even  Instrument 
Manufacturer  to  inspect  a BOSTROM  LEVEIL  who  did 
not  concede  that  at  the  price  there  had  been  nothing 
yet  produced  which  would  compare  with  the  Bostrom 
in  all  the  necessary  essentials  of  a Simple,  Accurate, 
and  thoroughly  dependable  level. 

Another  thing,  the  Bostrom  Level  possesses  means  of 
adjustment  for  proving  its  accuracy,  not  surpassed  by 
the  highest  priced  Engineer’s  Level,  and  this  principle 
is  applied  in  such  a novel  and  simple  manner  that  even 
the  inexperienced  operator  can  prove  his  work  right 
on  the  spot,  and  it  can  be  done  in  a mere  fraction  of 
the  time  required  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  any  other 
levei,  regardless  of  price. 

You  have  to  examine  the  Bostrom  Level  to  appre- 
ciate all  of  its  merits,  but  the  above  features  alone 
make  sales  on  sight,  and  a sale  always  means  a 
Bostrom  endorser. 

We  back  up  every  statement  we  make  with  a GUAR- 
ANTEE of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Our  terms  are  cash  with  order,  or  shipment  made 
C.  O.  D.  SUBJECT  TO  EXAMINATION,  prices  No.  3, 
$25.00;  No.  4,  $30.00,  f.  o.  b.  Atianta;  shipping  weight, 
15  ibs.,  and  complete  outfit  includes  Level,  Tripod, 
Graduated  Hardwood  Rod  (not  furnished  by  any  other 
manufacturer  without  extra  charge).  Target  and 
Plumb-bob,  Trivet,  and  neat  Oak  Box  for  keeping  Level 
when  not  in  use.  Eye  piece  in  No.  3 Teiescope  has 
magnifying  power  of  10  to  12  diameters,  with  sliding 
focus;  and  eye  piece  in  No.  4 Telescope  has  magnifying 
power  of  18  to  20  diameters,  with  rack  and  pinion 
focus. 

If  you  are  needing  a Level  at  once,  order  direct  from 
this  article,  as  we  do  not  even  require  that  you  guar- 
antee express  charges  (and  no  other  instrument  manu- 
facturer ever  made  such  an  offer).  We  don’t  hesitate 
to  do  it,  for  we  don’t  feel  that  we  are  taking  any  risk, 
as  we  have  shipped  thousands  of  Levels  in  that  man- 
ner, and  the  -enthusiastic  endorsements  of  these  pur- 
chasers give  us  the  unlimited  confidence  that  the 
Intrument  wili  please  you.  If  you  are  not  needing 
Level  right  away,  write  for  full  description  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  Bostrom  before  buying.  Bostrom’s 
Levels  are  used  and  endorsed  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  instruments 
much  higher  in  price,  and  you  owe  it  to  yourseif  to 
inspect  the  Bostrom  before  buying. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

135  Madison  Ave.,  - - Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Organized  Play 

Brookline,  Mass.,  is  now  testing  the  value  of  organized 
play  on  the  Municipal  pho^grounds.  This  is  something 
of  an  innovation  in  the  East  and  the  West  must  be  credit- 
ed with  being  first  in  practically  demonstrating  how  much 
more  effective  in  results  is  the  playground  systematically 
conducted  under  competent  instructors.  It  is  said  that 
the  experiment  in  Brookline  is  due  to  the  growing  belief 
of  the  people,  interested  in  physical  edcuation,  that  the 
children  and  young  people  are  not  getting  all  the  benefit 
which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  open  air  play 
parks.  The  Brookline  Education  Society  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  experiment.  In  the  light  of  experience 
in  western  cities  this  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Brook- 
line authorities  is  not  much  in  the  line  of  experiment 
after  all. 

v.^  Ng 

A New  Forestry  School 

By  the  appointment  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Ferguson,  of  State 
College,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  position  of  professor  of 
Forestry  in  its  College  of  Agriculture,  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri is  taking  a forward  step  in  the  conservation  move- 
ment to  take  care  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
The  Missouri  College  owns  some  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
forest  lands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  it  is 
planned  to  utilize  these  lands  as  an  outdoor  labora- 
tory for  instruction  in  practical  forestry,  and  it  is 
probable  that  part  of  the  forestry  instruction  will  be 
given  on  these  forest  lands.  Forestry  has  taken  hold  as 
an  attractive  profession  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
distribution  of  well  informed  and  enthusiastic  foresters 
should  be  the  means  of  encouraging  a better  general  un- 
derstanding of  the  value  of  our  forests  from  all  points 
of  view. 

vg 

Good  Business 

An  interesting  episode  has  come  to  our  notice.  A cer- 
tain park  board  recommended  the  awarding  of  a contract 
for  a park  building  to  the  lowest  bidder,  who  happened 
to  be  from  outside  territory.  The  board  of  aldermen 
objected,  wishing  the  job  to  go  to  a local  party;  better 
judgment  later  prevailed  and  the  park  board’s  recom- 
mendation -was  accepted.  This  was  the  proper  course 
and  the  aldermen  are  to  be  commended.  It  was  good 
business,,  and  this  course  should  at  all  times  be  followed 
in  the  Interest  of  the  very  public  who  elected  both  bodies. 

Ng  V(g  Ng 

A Timely  Warning 

“Save  the  trees”  is  a cry  now  frequently  heard  in  the 
East  and  to  which  much  "attention  has  been  paid  for  some 
years  past.  In  the  New  England  States  the  gypsy  and 
tussock  moths,  and  a destructive  elm  tree  borer,  have 
cost  those  states  millions  of  dollars  and  appropriations 
have  to  be  still  annually  forthcoming  to  keep  up  the 
fight.  New  York  is  beginning  to  suffer  seriously,  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  these  insect  pests  will  rapidly  march 
westward  unless  the  apathetic  legislatures  and  executives 
awake  to  the  fact  of  the  actually  enormous  damage  that 
one  season  will  effect.  It  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
the  records  of  the  New  England  agencies  which  were  set 
in  motion  by  timely  financial  assistance  to  reach  a con- 
clusion as  to  the  vast  damage  done  and  the  prospect  of 


what  might  have  resulted  had  there  been  any  delay  in 
the  use  of  effective  means  of  annihilation  and  restriction. 
State  and  municipal  authorities  throughout  the  country 
should  watch  with  eagerness  any  news  concerning  these 
pests,  and  l)e  prepared  to  fight  them. 

Ng 

Cemetery  Decorum 

Decoration  Day  has.  again  brought  up  the  question  of 
conduct  in  the  cemetery,  and  we  note  many  instances 
where  the  behavior  of  the  public  was  by  no  means  to  its 
credit.  However  opinion  may  differ  on  the  observance  of 
IMemorial  Day,  either  individually  or  collectively,  there 
can  be  but  one  standard  of  conduct  for  all  participating  in 
cemetery  exercises  on  that  day;  and  it  is  a sorrowful  com- 
mentary on  the  effectiveness  of  popular  eduction,  if  re- 
spect for  the  city  of  the  dead  cannot  be  ensured  on  such 
occasions  except  bj^  legal  restraint.  Something  is  radical- 
ly wrong  somewhere,  and  it  is  up  to  our  teachers  and 
preachers  to  exercise  their  intelligence  in  promoting  a 
better  understanding  of  what  Emerson  called  the  Con- 
duct of  Life. 

sg  xg 

Missouri  Supreme  Court  on  Billboards 

Every  competent  court  decision  appears  to  bring  us 
nearer  to  a solution  of  the  Billboard  problem,  and  the 
latest  dictum  of  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  lends  itself 
to  such  a conclusion.  The  decision  sustains  the 
ruling  of  a St.  Louis  Court  which  upheld  a St.  Louis  or- 
dinance which  was  drastic  in  its  regulation  of  billboards, 
in  fact  the  Supreme  Court  Justice  suggested  that  the  or- 
dinance might  have  gone  farther.  The  following  extract 
from  the  opinion  will  be  of  interest  to  many:  “The  sign- 
boards and  billboards  upon  which  this  class  of  advertise- 
ments is  displayed  are  constant  menaces  to  the  public 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  city;  they  endanger  the  public 
health,  promote  immorality,  constitute  hiding  places  for 
criminals  and  all  classes  of  miscreants.  They  are  also 
inartistic  and  unsightly.  While  advertising,  as  before 
stated,  is  a legitimate  and  honorable  business,  yet  the 
evils  incident  to  this  class  of  advertising  are  more  numer- 
ous and  base  in  character  than  are  those  incident  to  num- 
erous other  businesses  which  are  considered  mala-in-se, 
and  which  for  that  reason  may  not  only  be  regulated  and 
controlled,  but  which  may  be  entirely  suppressed  for  the 
public  good  under  the  police  .power  of  the  state.  My  in- 
dividual opinion  is  that  this  class  of  advertising  as  now 
conducted  is  not  only  subject  to  control  and  regulation 
by  the  police  power  of  the  state,  but  that  it  might  be  en- 
tirely suppressed  by  statute,  and  that,  too,  without  offend- 
ing against  either  state  or  federal  constitution.” 

xg  xg  xg 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  Bulletins 

The  Bulletins  of  Popular  Information  issued  weekly  by 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University  are  cer- 
tainly an  instructive  addition  to  our  horticultural  litera- 
ture. They  appear  in  the  form  of  four  page  folders,  three 
pages  of  which  are  devoted  to  notes  concerning  the  char- 
acter, habit,  growth,  appearance  and  availability  of  the 
plants  or  trees  under  consideration,  and  the  value  of  these 
notes  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  objects  under  consideration 
have  received  the  most  attentive  and  appropriate  care  that 
science  and  efficiency  can  provide,  and  that  both  prob- 
abilities and  possibilities  of  their  usefulness  and  adaptation 
to  other  situations  may  be  gathered  from  them.  The  in- 
formation is  authentic,  reliable  and  interesting. 
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FLORA  OF  LINCOLN  PARK,  CHICAGO 


The  illustrated  guide  to  Lincoln 
Park,  Chicago,  written  by  Former  Su- 
perintendent AI.  H.  West,  and  re- 
viewed in  these  pages  last  month, 
gives  much  interesting  information 
about  the  varied  and  interesting  flora 
of  the  park. 

Many  of  the  specimens  are  now  for- 
eign to  that  locality,  for  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  once  thrived  in  the  sand 
dunes  no  longer  find  conditions  pro- 
pitious for  growth.  The  soil  of  the 
park  having  been  brought  in  from  the 
prairie  is  naturally  clayey  and  tena- 
cious in  composition,  and  being  en- 
rich.ed  l)y  the  repeated  cuttings  of  the 
lawns  and  by  applied  fertilizers,  and 
being  freely  underdrained  with  the 
natural  sand,  forms  a soil  of  no  mean 
character.  Tree  life,  however,  is 
forced  to  combat  conditions  which 
make  luxuriant  growth  well-nigh  im- 
possible. The  prevailing  winds  from 


the  southwest  carry  the  smoke  and 
gas  from  the  city  over  the  park,  fill- 
ing the  stomata  of  the  leaves  and 
causing  suffocation,  while  the  winter 
winds  from  the  northeast  off  the  lake 
stunt  the  growth  of  plants  of  more 
tender  nature.  Weakened  by  these 
conditions  the  trees  and  shrubs  are 
readily  attacked  by  insect  enemies 
which  always  thrive  on  diseased  vege- 
table life,  and  are  particularly  prolific 
where  native  insectivorous  birds  are 
few.  More  dangerous  than  all  these 
to  plant  life,  however,  are  the  people 
who  throng  the  lawns  and  who  are 
prone  to  trample  on  the  tender  plants 
and  break  down  shrubbery.  Alto- 
gether, these  conditions  make  the 
work  of  the  gardener  in  l.incoln  Park 
discouraging,  3"et  against  these  odds 
the  flora  of  the  park  has  been  con- 
stantly increased.  The  forms  which 
have  been  found  hardy  have  been 


placed  in  well  chosen  positions  on  the 
lawns,  bringing  about  a landscape 
composition  as  well  as  a variety  of 
bloom  and  beauty  in  arrangement. 

Recently  steps  have  been  taken  to 
establish  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dent of  botanj"  an  arboretum  in  the 
region  of  the  conservatories.  Trees, 
shrubs  and  perennials  already  existing 
have  been  carefully  labeled  and  new 
varieties  are  being  introduced  in  such 
a way  as  not  to  mar  the  landscape  ef- 
fect. 

Among  the  trees,  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  and  useful  of  all  is  the 
American  elm  (Ulmus  Americana) 
found  native  throughout  the  region, 
and  which,  despite  the  elements  which 
conspire  against  it,  grows  to  no  mean 
dimensions.  Several  ereditable  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found  on  the  grounds. 
.Another  tree  native  to  the  region  is 
the  cottonwood  { Populus  deltoides). 
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which  grows  to  a large  size  and  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  on  account  of  its 
hardiness.  An  interesting  group  is  to 
be  found  at  the  intersection  of  Web- 
ster avanue  and  Stockton  drive,  where 


and  continuing  in  foliage  until  late  in 
the  fall.  It  is  low  headed  and  grace- 
ful in  form  and  produces  excellent 
lawn  specimens.  The  red  maple  (Acer 
rubrum),  and  sugar  maple  (.\cer  sach- 
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against  the  city  environment,  and  if  it 
l>e  spring  time  the  honey  locust  per- 
fumes the  air  with  its  clusters  of  pun- 
gent scented  flowers.  At  this  season, 
too,  the  crab  apples  are  at  their  best. 
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seven  stems  arise  in  a single  group  to 
a great  height.  A near  relative — the 
Carolina  poplar  (variety  Carolinen- 
sis),  is  a particularly  useful  tree  in 
the  congested  part  of  the  city  where 
the  hard  woods  and  many  of  the  soft 
woods  absolutely  refuse  to  grow.  The 
poplar  family  is  largely  represented 
in  the  park  as  it  is  generally  through- 
out the  middle  west,  the  Abele  or 
white  popular,  the  balsam  poplar,  and 
the  American  aspen  being  among  the 
most  common. 

Among  the  willows,  the  white  wil- 
low (Salix  alba),  is  the  most  conspic- 
uous. It  grows  to  a large  size  and  is 
thoroughly  at  home  along  the  pond 
edges  and  on  low  ground  where  water 
is  abundant  in  the  soil.  It  forms  an 
interesting  shrub  in  the  early  part  of 
its  life  and  is  used  to  a great  extent 
in  massed  plantings.  This  form  with 
the  yellow  willow  (Salix  vitellina), 
and  the  weeping  willow  (Salix  Baby- 
lonica),  make  up  a trio  of  truly  valu- 
able members  of  this  great  family. 

The  most  useful  and  handsome  of 
the  maples,  perhaps,  is  the  Norway 
(Acer  platanoides),  a beautiful  tree 
showing  its  leaves  early  in  the  spring 


charinum),  are  grown  in  limited  num- 
bers, while  the  box  elder  or  ash  leaved 
maple  (Acer  negundo),  is  a tree  of 
more  questionable  value  but  of  persis- 
tent growth. 

The  lindens  may  Le  seen  in  two 
forms,  the  European  linden  (Tilia 
Europaea),  and  more  common  the 
American  linden  (Tilia  Americana) 
The  latter  is  a tree  of  extreme  value, 
although  falling  heir  to  many  forms 
of  insect  enemies. 

The  birches  are  not  at  home  in  the 
park,  many  of  the  varieties  absolutely 
refusing  to  grow  among  the  severe 
conditions  imposed.  The  canoe  birch 
(Betula  papyrifera),  and  the  white 
hirch  (Betula  alba),  may  be  found 
here  and  there  feebly  combating  city 
conditions. 

.V  tree  of  minor  importance  is  the 
catalpa  speciosa,  which,  although 
thriving  remarkably  well,  presents  a 
scraggy,  unkept  appearance. 

Sca-ttered  throughout  the  grounds 
are  many  hackberries,  alders  and  ai- 
lanthus  trees,  while  now  and  then  a 
sturdy,  gnarled,  burr  oak,  a relic  of 
wild  pigeon  days,  stands  out  among 
its  neighbors  mutely  protesting 


the  exquisite  double  blooms  of  the 
Bechtels  permeating  the  air  with  their 
fra.grance. 

Among  the  conifers  but  three  spe- 
cies of  pine  seem  able  to  successfully 
withstand  Chicago  elements.  The 
Mugho  pine,  an  interesting  mountain 
variety  of  dwarf  and  pendulant  nature, 
forms  a refreshing  variety  to  the  de- 
ciduous plantings,  while  the  Scotch 
and  Austrian  pines  ( P.  sjdvestris  an.d 
P.  Larico  Austriaca)  make  fair  head- 
way against  the  smoke,  possibly  on 
account  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
stomata  on  all  three  sides  of  their 
triangular-shaped  needles.  These 
three  forms,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Colorado  blue  spruce 
(Picea  pungens  glauca),  seem  to  be 
about  the  only  cone-bearing  trees  that 
will  succeed  in  the  park. 

Earliest  of  all  the  shrubs,  the  for- 
sythias  with  their  leafless  stalks  of 
yellow,  bell-like  flowers,  appear  as 
harbingers  of  spring.  The  weigela  in 
several  varieties  follow,  accompanied 
by  a really  creditable  bloom  from  a 
host  of  lilacs.  The  lilacs  not  only 
grow  but  thrive,  even  many  of  the 
more  tender  varieties  blooming  in 
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profusion.  Among  the  spiraea,  the 
-\'arieties  Van  Houttei,  Anthony  Wa- 
'.terer.  Prunifolia,  and  Bumalda  are 
most  used.  Sumac,  honeysuckles  and 
barberries  are  to  be  found  everywhere. 
The  viburnums,  headed  by  the  old- 
fashioned  snowball  (Viburnum  opu- 
-lus)  form  a most  interesting  group, 
-while  the  Japan  quince  (Cydonia  Ja- 
ponica),  several  varieties  of  tamarax 
and  a number  of  representatives  of 
the  prune  family  give  height  and  char- 
acter to  many  groups.  The  mountain 
ash  (Pyrus  Americana),  half  shrub 
and  half  tree,  glories  in  park  condi- 
tions and  in  the  autumn  its  clusters 
of  red  iierries  are  most  attractive.  A 
number  of  the  dogwoods  are  present, 
notably  Cornus  stolonifera,  C.  san- 
guinea  and  C.  alba  forming  striking 
masses  of  red  in  contrast  with  the 
Hvhite  snow  of  winter.  Of  the  barber- 
ries two  forms  are  most  common. 
Berberis  vulgaris,  our  common  bar- 
berry, provides  a valuable  plant  where 
impregnable  barriers  are  desired, 
vwhile  the  little  Japanese  form.  Ber- 
iberis Thunbergii,  forms  dense  masses 
lof  low  growing  shrubs  which  in  the 
■fall  show  masses  of  bright  crimson 
berries.  A companion  piece  of  the 
latter  is  the  matrimony  vine  (Lycium 
vulgaris),  a dense  growing  little  shrub 
with  elongated  red  fruit. 

In  many  places  on  the  lawn  groups 
of  hardy  roses  are  used  with 
charming  effect,  those  most  success- 
fully grown  being  Rosa  setigera,  R. 
rubiginosa,  R.  Carolina,  R.  lucida,  R. 
multiflora  and  R.  nitida.  The  Rugosas 
and  their  hybrids  are  especially  desir- 
able on  account  of  their  foliage,  a 
feature  usually  found  wanting  in  the 
rose  family,  while  perhaps,  most 
charming  of  all,  forming  low  masses 
of  exquisite  beauty,  with  their  dense, 
glossy  green  leaves  and  hosts  of  pink 
flowers,  are  the  Wichuraianas. 

On  account  of  the  rigorous  climate 
and  the  quantity  of  lime  present  in 


the  soil  of  the  region,  most  members 
of  the  Ericaceae  family  are  unable  to 
grow  without  artificial  means.  Shel- 
tered by  a tiny  hill  just  east  of  the 
bear  pits  there  is  growdng,  however, 
a mass  of  Rhododendron  maximum, 
■with  a limited  number  of  Kalmia  lati- 
folia,  the  mountain  laurel  of  the  east- 
ern hills,  which  never  fail  to  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  lovers  of 
these  charming  plants. 

The  rose  garden  is  situated  direct- 
ly north  of  the  Lincoln  monument, 
near  the  Dearborn  street  entrance  to 
the  park,  forming  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of*the  Mall  (an  elm-bordered 
promenade  leading  to  the  shore  of  the 
south  pond).  The  garden  forms  a 
sunken  area,  the  surrounding  banks  of 
which  are  planted  out  with  native 
roses  and  other  shrubs.  In  the  beds 
the  hybrid  perpetuals  are  represented 
by  the  roses  Alfred  Colomb,  Fisher 
Holmes,  General  Jacqueminot,  Mine. 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Airs.  John  Laing,  Paul  Nej^ron  and 
Ulrich  Brunner,  the  hybrid  teas  by 
Captain  Christy,  Kaiserin  Auguste 
Victoria,  Carolina  Testout;  the  Wich- 
urianas,  Rugosas  and  Briers  are 
represented  by  several  varieties. 

Uninteresting,  indeed,  would  be  the 
park  without  its  perennials  and  herb- 
aceous borders.  These  denizens  of 
the  field  and  wood  always  produce  a 
subtle  charm  to  the  observer,  whether 
the  season  be  spring,  summer  or  au- 
tumn. If  conditions  are  unpropitious 
in  a great  metropolitan  park  for  tree 
and  shrub ' growth,  the  lot  of  these 
tenderer  forms  of  plant  life  must  be 
doubly  so.  In  several  places  in  the 
park,  how'ever,  where  unusual  protec- 
tion can  be  given,  herbaceous  borders 
are  maintained,  prominently  among 
these  being  along  the  western  border 
near  the  conservatories,  where  is  to 
be  found  “Grandmother’s  Garden,” 
formed  by  a strip  of  open  lawn,  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  massed  plant- 


ings of  trees  and  shrubs,  edged  with 
irregular  beds  of  perennials.  In  the 
arrangement  botanical  sequence  is 
omitted  for  landscape  composition, 
and,  although  individuals  are  careful- 
ly labeled,  the  groups  are  placed  pri- 
marily to  give  harmony  of  color  and 
form.  Altogether,  dver  four  hundred 
and  fifty  species  are  represented, 
forming  a continuous  bloom  from 
early  spring  to  late  fall.  Here  is  to 
be  found,  first  of  all  in  the  spring,  the 
dainty  purple  blooms  of  the  scilla, 
which  never  fail  to  give  joy  to  park 
devotees.  Many  of  the  economic 
plants  intermingle  with  forms  not  un- 
commonly known  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  as  rVeeds,  and  which, 
strange  to  say,  often  furnish  the  most 
beautiful  of  flowers.  Here  are  the  gen- 
tians and  the  foxgloves,  the  rose  mal- 
lows and  the  lilies,  the  primroses  and 
the  bell  flowers.  The  anemone  and 
the  trillium  give  way  to  the  delphin- 
ium and  althea  and  the  violets  and  the 
pansies  nestle  modestly  among  the 
irises  and  spireas.  The  country  boy 
here  again  finds,  to  his  delight,  the 
mint,  the  mullein  and  the  milkweed 
and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  sees 
that  there  is  beauty  even  in  the  this- 
tle. The  place  is  a text  book  for  the 
student,  a joy  to  the  horticulturist,  a 
trystmg  place  for  the  lover,  and  alto- 
gether a place  delightful. 

Three  small  ponds  near  the  con- 
servatories are  used  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  aquatics  and  shore  plants. 
Two  of  these,  situated  on  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  parterre,  are  plant- 
ed out  with  a collection  of  native  and 
exotic  Nymphaeas  and  Nelumbiums, 
together  with  the  gigantic  Victoria 
Regia  and  V.  Trickerii.  Along  the 
shores  dense  masses  of  water  hyacinth 
are  kept  in  subjection  only  by  the  use 
of  barriers.  Cat  tails,  pickerel  weed 
and  lilies  in  variety  thrive  along  the 
shaded  water  edge  under  the  lee  of 
the  miniature  hills. 


VALUE  OF  ATHLETICS  IN  THE  PLAYGROUNDS 

From  an  address  before  the  American  Association 
of  Park  Superintendents,  by  George  W.  Ehler 


We  find  now  a growing  sentiment 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to 
make  the  living  conditions  of  the  in- 
dividual as  tolerable  as  possible.  It 
has  been  the  tendency  of  the  law  to 
make  the  working  conditions  of  the 
individual  better  and  now  we  need  to 
make  the  city  a good  place  to  live 
in  as  well  as  work  in.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  get  down  to  the  causes  of 
things  and  endeavor  to  change  the 


situation  in  our  cities  and  towns  and 
do  away  with  those  conditions  which 
tend  to  make  impossible  the  living  of 
the  life  which  we  come  to  believe  in, 
as  necessary  to  happiness  and  effi- 
ciency, the  possibility  of  fresh  air  and 
outdoor  life  and  reasonable  rest  and 
recreation. 

This  has  a meaning  to  the  man  who 
has  interest  in  the  outdoor  life,  the 
park,  playground  and  bath.  In  our 


cities  to-day  it  is  impossible  to  have 
anything  at  all  appropriate  or  ade- 
quate for  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
This  thing  has  taken  a tremen- 
dous grip  upon  the  people.  The  news- 
papers of  Baltimore  recently  have 
been  having  discussions  about  the 
fact  that  many  houses  are  vacant 
and  people  not  looking  for  them,  and 
saying  that  it  is  because  conditions 
in  the  suburbs  have  so  attracted  the 
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people  from  the  city  that  they  have 
gone  out  there,  ancj  blaming  the  land- 
lords and  saying-  they  must  improve 
their  houses  in  order  that  the  people 
may  be  led  to  come  back  to  the  city. 
Isn’t  it  most  significent  and  a desir- 
able thing  that  the  people  should  be 
leaving  the  houses  of  the  city,  four- 
teenteen  foot  working  and  living 
cells,  a place  where  nobody  can  go 
outdoors  unless  on  the  front  steps, 
and  isn’t  it  desirable  to  part  with  that 
condition?  You  people  who  come 
from  the  west  don’t  know  and  can- 
not appreciate  w-hat  the  conditions 
really  are  in  our  eastern  cities  here, 
where  the  small  lot  obtains,  twelve, 
fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  front,  on  that 
a house  and  block  after  block  of 
them,  and  where  they  go  out  in  the 
suburbs  and  cover  them  with  brick 
and  mortar,  and  where  they  say, 
we  must  fi.x  up  our  houses  so  the 
people  will  come  back  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  city.  And  yet  the  great 
cry  is  “back  to  the  farm.”  and  out 
into  the  sunlight. 

This  modern  idea  that  normal  liv- 
ing conditions  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  individual  to  be  a healthy 
and  efficient  individual,  and  there- 
fore an  efficient  member  of  the  state, 
and  that  only  through  that  will  we 
get  a state  of  society  up  to  date,  and 
able  to  meet  the  conditions  of  to- 
day, is  responsible  for  tremendous 
changes  that  are  going  to  take  place 
in  the  future.  It  is  responsible  for 
this  demand  that  children  shall  not 
have  to  play  upon  the  streets  but 
have  reasonable  places  to  play  away 
from  the  dirt  and  dangers  of  the 
street.  The  fact  that  we  are  discov- 
ering that  by  this  thing  we  are  reduc- 
ing criminality  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency has  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  an  interest  in  these  things 
and  showing  a value  in  them  that  is 
going  in  a short  while  to  overtop 
the  interest  we  have  at  present  in 
business  and  streets  and  alleys  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

You  people  are  in  control  of  parks, 
all  the  outdoors  that  is  available  to 
the  cities.  This  means  that  instead 
of  the  people  thinking  of  their  out- 
doors as  pretty  places  to  go  and  look 
at,  and  admire  the  trees  and  listen  to 
the  birds  and  rest,  that  it  is  going  to 
be  a thing  they  want  to  use.  It  is 
going  to  mean  tremendous  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  people  in  it,  an  in- 
crease in  upkeep  expenses.  Our  park 
boards  are  realizing  the  fact  that 
when  you  permit  a thousand  children 
to  play,  that  you  are  going  to  have 
a difficulty  in  raising  flowers  and 
grass  and  properly  conserving  them. 


and  also  let  these  two  legged  flowers 
grow  up  in  the  way  that  they 
ought  to;  but  then  we  are  getting  to 
believe  that  flowers  of  the  tw'o-legged 
species  are  more  valuable  than  those 
that  we  spent  so  much  money  on 
in  the  past.  We  are  going  to  pro- 
vide for  both  in  their  proper  places 
and  relationship.  Now  I think  we 
can  do  for  both  in  the  same  place. 
There  have  been  some  demonstra- 
tions of  that  in  some  of  our  cities. 
The  meaning  is  that  the  out-doors 
is  going  to  be  used.  It  means  that 
you  genflemen  will  have  to  look  at 
your  parks  from  now  on,  ‘not  as  gar- 
dens to  be  admired  but  open  jjlaces 
for  the  uses  of  the  people  to  do  the 
things  they  do  outdoors  and  plan 
them  -wdth  respect  to  certain  places 
being  provided  that  in  an  adequate 
way  can  be  made  use  of  by  the  boys 
and  girls  and  men  and  women,  young 
and  old  for  the  leisure  time  activities 
that  have  such  a tremendous  relation- 
ship to  morals  as  well  as  to  simple 
pleasure,  and  rest  and  recreation 
from  ordinary  daily  labor. 

So  much,  simply  to  bring  to  you 
what  is,  we  believe,  the  point  of  view 
with  respect  to  the  outdoor  spaces  we 
have  now.  Thej-  are  the  now  avail- 
able places  for  the  people  to  make 
use  of  in  this  outdoor  life  that  it  is 
going  to  be  harder  and  harder  to 
provide  for.  It  is  going  to  press 
hard.  You  may  say,  they  must  go 
away  out;  we  must  have  this  for  the 
people  to  look  at  it.  But  this  is  poor 
theory,  for  primarily  nothing  is  too 
good  for  the  boys  and  girls  and  young 
men  and  women  in  your  own  town. 
The  thing  too  good  for  them  is  too 
good  for  somebody  from  outside. 
They  make  your'  city  and  are 
going  to  make  it  more  and  more 
in  the  future,  and  we  are  going  to 
make  it  better  for  them.  Take  the 
social  view  that  this  is  a great  social 
instrument,  an  instrument  that  has 
value,  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
health,  physical,  mental  and  moral 
health,  and  is  going  to  have  a mean- 
ing in  relation  to  these  things  in  the 
future  as  never  in  the  past. 

We  consider  athletics  the  play  of 
children  beyond  eight,  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age.  The  little  child  up  to 
six  years  of  age  plays  in  a distracted 
sort  of  way,  doing  things  nobody 
can  see  any  value  in;  but  if  you  pre- 
vent him  doing  it  he  grows  up  wholly 
undeveloped.  If  he  does  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  pick  up  things 
and  throw  them  down  again  and 
again'  he  is  not  going  to  get  the  use 
of  his  hands.  The  push  and  pulls 


;ire  all  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  muscles  and  nerv- 
ous system  so  that  he  may  become  a 
sensible  feeling  being.  This  is  a 
tiling  that  has  a tremendous  signifi- 
cance and  indication  with  reference- 
to  morals,  with  reference  to  tlie  law 
of  obedience.  It  is  there  the  boy 
learns  what  it  means  to  be  square. 
The  first  law  that  the  boy  knows,  that 
he  willingly  obeys  and  follow's,  is  the 
law  of  the  game  that  he  and  his  fel- 
lows engage  in,  and  there  he  first 
learns  that  law  is  for  some  good  pur- 
pose and  that  obeying  the  law  not 
only  saves  him  every  benefit  but  he 
learns  that  he  gets  something  out 
of  it  in  the  way  of  pleasure  or  en- 
joyment that  he  never  got  from 
obedience  to  the  law  imposed  through 
people.  In  our  various  experiences 
we  have  found  that  where  proper 
])rovision  has  been  made  the  morals 
improve.  The  reports  from  Chicago, 
where  provision  for  this  sort  of  thing 
has  been  done  on  the  greatest  scale, 
show  that  definitely,  and  for  this  rea 
son  our  athletics,  which  are  the  pre- 
dominating form  of  activity  of  the 
boy  from  nine  or  ten  up  to  adult 
life,  are  the  greatest  leisure  time 
regulators  of  his  morals  that  we 
have;  and  for  that  reason  there  is  as 
much  reason  why  the  state,  through 
its  various  forms,  should  provide  for 
it  as  they  have  for  the  formal  educa- 
tion of  the  individual  through  public 
schools. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  we  have 
a Public  Athletic  League  that  through 
co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  park  commissioners  and 
the  interests  that  Superintendent 
Manning  and  others  in  connection 
-with  him  have  taken,  have  enabled  us 
to  give  to  the  boys  of  Baltimore  an 
opportunity.  By  athletics  w'e  do  not 
mean  only  track  and  field  events  but 
the  whole  range  of  competitive  sport. 
Track  and  field  events  are  individual- 
istic and  are  not  the  dominant  in- 
terest of  boys  over  twelve  or  four- 
teen. Instead  of  the  track  and  field 
athletics  we  have  come  to  see  that  the 
greatest  value  lies  in  group  games, 
games  in  which  the  largest  number 
can  participate  with  a minimum  of 
space.  Baseball  calls  for  a large 
amount  of  space,  but  the  playground 
people  have  solved  that  problem  and' 
we  have  now  a game  that  approxi- 
mates it  absoutely  in  interest,  exer- 
cise and  benefits.  With  play  ground 
ball  we  can  put  four  game's  on  the 
same  amount  of  space  taken  for  the 
baseball  diamond  and  use  four  times 
as  many  people  without  danger  to  any 
of  them. 
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A REMARKABLE  PARK  BIRD  EXHIBIT 


KXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  HUGE  BIRD  CAGE. 


Forest  Park,  St.  Louis. 

The  St.  Louis  park  department  is 
gradually  stocking  up  the  great  bird 
cage  left  by  the  federal  government 
when  its  world’s  fair  bird  exhibit  was 
removed  after  the  fair.  The  city  ac- 
quired the  cage  from  the  government 
and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion Company  and  has  tnaintained  it 
;is  one  of  the  features  of  the  zoo  in 
Forest  Park.  There  are  now  about  67 
different  varieties  of  rare  birds  in  the 
cage,  the  total  number  being  aligut 
300. 

That  sounds  like  a lot  of  birds  for 
one  cage,  and  it  will  sound  even 
bigger  when  it  is  said  that  nearly  all 
of  the  birds  are  big  ones,  stork, 
grouse,  cranes  and  other  bigger  and 
rarer  birds.  But  the  cage  is  equal  to 
its  task,  being  250  feet  long  by  100 
feet  wide  and  75  feet  high.  It  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  big  cage  main- 
tained by  the  federal  government  at 


Washington,  though  50  feet  shorter. 
The  Washington  cage  was  modeled 
after  the  great  Vienna  cage.  The 
ca.ge  is  so  hig  that  trees  grow  inside 
of  it. 

A few  months  ago  the  Million  Pop- 
ulation Club  of  St.  Louis  took  up  a 
movement  for  a big  zoo  in  Forest 
Park,  to  be  maintained  by  the  city. 
At  the  present  time  the  zoo  is  not  ex- 
tensive, though  the  collection  of  ani- 
mals includes  a herd  of  deer,  of  elk 
and  of  buffalo,  several  bears  and  a 
dozen  lesser  animals.  The  boosters 
of  a bigger  zoo  w'ant  a big  building 
in  the  park  and  an  appropriation  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  it  and  buy  animals. 
A number  of  animals  have  been  pre- 
sented since  the  movement  started, 
and  the  collection  is  growing,  but 
city  officials  now  are  unwilling  to  set 
aside  additional  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


Only  a shelter  is  provided  for  the 
grazing  animals,  with  fenced  off  res- 
ervations in  the  big  park,  but  a build- 
ing of  masonry  and  bars  has  been 
erected  for  bears.  The  bird  cage  is 
the  most  interesting  of  any  of  the 
liuildings. 

It  i^  built  entirely  of  steel  and  one- 
half  inch  wire  mesh.  The  foundation, 
steps,  basement,  etc.,  are  of  concrete. 
The  cost  was  about  $10,000.  Inside 
the  cage  on  each  side  of  the  big  divid- 
ing corridor,  is  a row  of  lakes,  fed  at 
the  higher  end  from  city  water  main'^ 
and  draining  through  to  a sewer  at 
the  lower  end. 

The  storage  room  and  big  basement 
where  heat  is  provided  by  a furnace 


IN  THE  AQUATIC  SECTION. 
St.  Louis  Park  Bird  Cage. 


for  the  tropical  birds,  is  at  the  west 
end  of  the  cage  and  extends  around 
the  circular  end,  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  wide  and  about  100  feet  long. 
Some  of  the  tropical  birds,  including 
the  stork,  had  to  be  confined  in  coops 
in  the  basement  all  winter,  for  they 
would  have  frozen  if  allowed  to  go 
out  with  the  other  birds.  Several 
other  varieties  had  to  have  a little 
heat,  but  did  not  need  as  much  as 
the  stork  and  were  allowed  to  occupy 
one  end  of  the  basement  which  was 
only  partly  heated. 

A caretaker  is  maintained  at  the 
cage  all  the  year  around,  who  feeds 
ind  takes  care  of  the  birds.  Feed  is 
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purchased  through  the  supply  com- 
missioner. 

The  present  zoo  and  Inrd  cage  at- 
tract large  crowds  to  the  park,  par- 
ticularly in  summer  time  and  on  Sun- 
davs  and  holidays.  As  high  as  10,000 
people  have  viewed  the  birds  on  nice 
days  when  there  was  no  other  special 
attraction  to  bring  people  to  the  park. 
Hardly  a Sunday  passes  that  two  or 
three  thousand  do  not  include  the 
cage  in  their  sight-seeing  in  the  park. 

The  public  schools  make  special  use 
of  the  cage  in  the  teaching  of  classes 
in  zoological  subjects.  Five  and  six 
classes  are  often  at  the  cage  at  a 
time,  each  in  charge  of  a teacher. 


Children  are  often  brought  from  the 
surrounding  towns  by  the  school  au- 
thorities, and  the  number  of  visitors 
during  the  school  year  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  that  way. 

.\dvocates  of  a bigger  and  better 
public  zoo  point  to  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  New  York  zoo  and  that 
in  some  other  cities  as  an  indication 
that  it  would  liring  many  people  to 
the  city.  Some  of  the  railroads  now 
run  regular  excursion  trains  to  St. 
Louis  during  the  summer  months,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  if  there  was  a point 
of  interest  like  a great  zoo  more  roads 
would  run  excursions  and  those  who 


do  run  them  would  do  so  oftener  and 
be  patronized  more. 

Park  Commissioner  Philip  C.  Scan- 
lan  favors  the  bigger  zoo  and  new 
cpiarters  for  the  present  zoo,  but  says 
his  appropriation  is  not  sufficient. 
With  other  officials,  however,  he  says 
that  money  may  be  available  for  it 
later.  The  enthusiasm  among  some 
of  the  business  men  and  the  Million 
Club’s  special  committee  seems  sr; 
great  that  a fund  may  be  provided 
for  erecting  and  equipping  the  zoo 
and  turning  it  over  to  the  city.  In 
that  .event  the  city  would  have  only 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  zoo, 
rather  a heavy  one. 


EFFECTIVE  PARK  ORGANIZATION  and  MANAGEMENT 

From  a Report  to  the  Chattanooga  Park  Board  by 
John  Nolen,  Landscape  Architect,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


With  regard  to  the  composition  of 
the  park  board  or  commission,  the 
best  results  have  been  secured  usually 
front  a body  composed  of  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  mem- 
bers, serving  without  pay,  and  with 
overlapping  and  rather  long  terms  of 
service.  The  president  of  the  board 
should  be  a distinctly  able  adminis- 
trator, accustomed  to  large  affairs  and 
resourceful.  He  should  have  some 
measure  of  constructive  imagination, 
high  ideals,  and  sympathy  with  the 
people.  Moreover,  it  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage if  he  has  had  some  of  the 
fruits  of  travel,  acquainting  him  at 
first  hand  with  the  parks  and  public 
improvements  of  other  cities. 

The  other  members  of  the  board 
should  be  men  of  good  taste,  men 
capable  of  judging  accurately  what 
is  appropriate  in  the  form  of  develop- 
ment for  this  or  that  park.  They 
should  possess  a nice  discrimination 
as  to  the  best  means  to  employ  to 
produce  consistent  effects.  It  is  not 
yet  customary  to  appoint  women  on 
park  boards,  but  many  of  them  pos- 
sess the  qualifications  that  are  most 
desirable.  They  have  often  a love 
of  nature,  a knowledge  of  art  and 
familiarity  with  the  purpose  of  parks, 
especially  the  relation  of  parks  and 
playgrounds  to  children,  which  men 
do  not  possess  to  the  same  degree. 

The  board  of  park  commissioners 
should  confine  itself  to  questions  of 
general  policy.  It  should  not  at- 
tempt to  make  plans  or  designs  for 
park  grounds,  to  administer  park  laws 
and  regulations,  nor  to  supervise 
park  maintenance.  Advice  as  to  the 
selection  of  land  for  parks,  plans  for 
their  laying  out  and  construction,  and 
occasional,  suggestions  as  to  their  up- 


keep should  be  secured  from  well- 
qualified  landscape  architects,  experts, 
who  have  gathered  up  the  best  results 
of  study  and  experience  in  this  diffi- 
cult field  of  art.  There  is  danger  of 
serious  mistakes,  if  dependence  is 
placed  upon  men  who  as  engineers  or 
gardeners  know  only  a part  of  the 
work,  for  the  final  and  highest  justi- 
fication of  parks  is  their  beauty:  and, 
if  they  lack  appropriate,  permanent, 
and  ever-increasing  beauty,  they  fail. 

The  execution  of  the  plans  of  the 
professional  landscape  architect,  the 
selection  of  park  employes,  and  the 
detailed  administration  of  the  park 
work  should  be  intrusted  to  a trained 
superintendent.  While  his  qualifica- 
tions are  different  from  those  of  the 
landscape  architect,  they  are  of  a 
high  order,  and  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  parks  as  works  of  land- 
scape art  and  their  right  use  by  the 
people  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
superintendent.  Landscape  art  is  dif- 
ferent from  any  other,  except  the 
art  of  city  making  which  includes  it, 
in  that  it  is  an  art  which  deals  with 
growing  things.  It  is  not  fixed  like 
a painting,  a statue,  or  a building. 
From  year  to  year  it  changes,  takes 
on  new  forms  and  proportions. 
Therefore,  if  suitable  and  artistic  re- 
sults are  to  be  secured,  this  process 
must  be  steadily  and  intelligently  con- 
trolled and  guided.  Such  work  re- 
quires a man  of  taste  as  well  as  know- 
ledge, and  there  is  to-day  in  this  field 
an  increasing  demand  for  superin- 
tendents of  high  qualifications. 

If  a park  board  is  to  proceed  eco- 
nomically and  confidently  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  large  plans  for  park  de- 
velopment, it  must  be  independent  of 
financial  or  other  control  by  the  city 


government.  Otherwise,  a vacillat- 
ing policy  must  be  expected,  inferior 
results,  and  considerable  waste  of 
public  funds.  Independence  in  the 
matter  of  the  annual  appropriation 
is  especially  important.  There  should 
be  a law  giving  the  park  board  a fixed 
percentage,  based  upon  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  city.  I’his  automatic 
method  is  sound,  because  the  regular 
park  work  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  population  and  wealth.  Unusual 
needs  should  be  provided  for  by  ad- 
ditional appropriations  by  the  city 
government,  in  e.xcess  of  the  regular 
appropriation.  As  clear  a line  as  pos- 
sible should  be  drawn  between  m;iin- 
tenance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  permanent  con- 
struction on  the  other.  Maintenance 
expense  should  be  met  from  current 
funds,  but  the  cost  of  acquisition  and 
permanent  construction  should  usu- 
ally he  provided  by  long-time  loans. 
The  most  indestructible  and  perma- 
nently valuable  asset  of  the  city  is 
the  land  it  owns,  and  its  acquisition 
should  almost  invariably  be  provided 
for  by  loans.  One  exception  to  this 
rule  is  vrhen  the  method  of  payment 
follov.'ed  is  that  of  special  assessment 
on  , abutting  or  near-by  property. 
Kansas  City  adopted  this  method  fif- 
teen years  ago,  and  under  it  success- 
fully developed  its  entire  park  system, 
providing  for  an  expenditure  of  over 
ten  million  dollars  without  bonds. 

In  park  administration,  then,  the 
points  of  greatest  importance  to  keep 
in  mind  are  the  composition  of  the 
park  commission,  the  adoption  of  a 
sound  general  policy,  the  liberal  use 
of  expert  designers,  the  employment- 
of  a highly  qualified  superintendent, 
and  entire  freedom  from  politics. 
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PARK  NEWS. 


W.  H.  Jtlanning,  landscape  archi- 
tect of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  look- 
ing over  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  prepara- 
tory to  making  plans  for  a park  sys- 
tem. 

Ross,  Cal.,  has  voted  to  bond  the 
town  in  the  sum  of  $3,000  for  park 
purposes. 

Corlears  Hook  Park,  New  York,  is 
to  be  improved  and  enlarged  at  a cost 
of  some  $25,000. 

Nothing  could  be  more  definite  as 
to  a city’s  desire  in  reference  to  its 
parks  than  the  decided  vote  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  ratifying  the  act  of  the 
legislature  authorizing  cities  to  ap- 
point commissions  to  lay  out  public 
parks.  The  vote  stood  6,563  to  1,519. 

The  Wisconsin  senate  recently 
adopted  a substitute  for  the  Johnson 
bill  naming  the  new  state  park  in 
Door  county  Peninsula  Park,  instead 
of  Stephenson  Park,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Bosshard.  It  also 
provided  that  the  $25,000  donated  by 
Senator  Stephenson  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land  be  returned  to  him. 

The  eastern  branch  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Park  Superintendents  held  a 
meeting  and  had  a day  out,  as  guests 
of  G.  X.  Amryhn,  superintendent  of 
parks,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  June 
10.  A picnic  dinner  was  served  at 
East  Rock,  and  a tour  of  the  parks 
and  a climb  up  East  Rock  contributed 
to  the  pleasures.  The  grounds  of  the 
Elm  City  Nursery  Co.  were  also  vis- 
ited. Mr.  Christopher  Clark,  now  84 
years  of  age,  so  well  known  for  his 
splendid  efforts  to  improve  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  invited  the  association 
to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  North- 
ampton in  September,  which  was 
unanimously  accepted. 

The  city  council  of  Champaign,  111., 
has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the 
organization  of  a park  district. 

The  Capitol  Park  extension  bill, 
to  enlarge  the  capitol  grounds  at  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  has  been  signed  by  the 
governor  with  a proviso.  The  ap- 
propriation is  $2,000,000. 

The  bill  carrying  $10,000  annually 
for  five  years  to  the  state  park  board 
was  passed  by  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
ture. This  is  in  addition  to  the  lump 
appropriation  of  $50,000  already  given 
the  board  for  purchase  of  park  lands. 

If  the  philanthropic  plans  of  Nelse 
Hansen,  at  Grayling,  Mich.,  tiie  local 
millionaire  lumberman,  carry  he  will 


present  to  the  state  some  7,000  acres 
of  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  nat- 
ural park  land  in  the  middle  west  and 
Michigan  will  have  its  own  Yellow- 
stone Park.  This  land  is  located  in 
Crawford  county  near  the  above  town, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  well 
timbered  tracts  of  such  size.  It 
abounds  in  wild  game  and  is  an  ideal 
spot  for  a park  such  as  Mr.  Hansen 
would  like  to  give  to  Michigan. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mehitibile  C. 
C.  Wilson  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  $10,- 
000  is  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, to  be  used  to  build  a drinking 
fountain  for  men  and  animals  at  the 
corner  of  Columbia  road  and  Wash- 
ington street,  Dorchester.  She  also 
leaves  $5,000  for  the  care  of  the  foun- 
tain, beautifying  the  parks  and  buy- 
ing books  for  the  public  library. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  recently 
paid  Richard  Canfield  $150,150  for  his 
park  and  casino  for  city  park  pur- 
poses. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  Edward  C. 
Hegeler,  the  millionaire  zinc  manu- 
facturer and  old-time  resident  of 
La  Salle,  lib,  have  donated  a four- 
teen-acre plot  to  the  city  for  park  pur- 
poses, with  the  reservation  that  five 
acres  of  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  La 
Salle-Peru  township  high  school,  to 
be  used  by  them  in  their  agricultural 
experiment  work. 

The  purchase  of  two  more  small 
park  sites  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Small  Park  Commission  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  to  cost  about  $112,000. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Elm  City 
Nursery,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a mem- 
ber of  which,  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Coe,  has 
recently  spent  some  time  in  the  Flow- 
ery Kingdom,  have  issued  invitations 
to  view  an  interesting  and  compre- 
hensive collection  of  Japanese  dwarf 
trees,  and  other  typically  Japanese 
plants  which  have  just  arrived.  There 
are  also  a number  of  splendid  ex- 
amples of  Japanese  stone  lanterns  in 
the  collection. 

By  the  will  of  Dr.  Charles  G.  Weld, 
of  Boston  and  Brookline,  Mass.,  his 
estates  in  these  two  places  are  do- 
nated to  them  respectively  for  the 
purpose  of  public  parks. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Loring,  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  Minneapolis  Park 
system,  and  whose  love  for  trees  is 
always  practically  expressing  itself, 
has  come  to  the  front  in  another 


effort  to  encourage  the  planting  of 
street  trees  by  the  neighborhood  as- 
sociations in  that  city.  He  has  offered 
to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  Joint  Im- 
provement Association  the  sum,  of 
$500,  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  for 
the  best  uniformly  planted  street, 
when  not  less  than  five  streets  of  not 
less  than  five  blocks  shall  have  been 
entered  for  competition.  The  trees 
to  be  either  elm,  hackberry,  linden  or 
maple,  one  variety  to  a street,  and 
planted  in  accordance  with  the  Park 
Board  regulation.  This  is  an  example 
worthy  of  emulation  and  extension. 

Quincy,  111.,  has  a park  area  of  225 
acres  with  a population  of  167  to 
each  acre  of  park.  It  has  a boule- 
vard and  park  association  organized 
under  a special  charter,  and  it  is  un- 
der this  association  that  its  fine  park 
system  has  been  secured  and  devel- 
oped. The  association’s  methods  pro- 
vide a study  in  park  work  well  worth 
particular  investigation. 

Some  200,000  new  bulbs  are  an- 
nually purchased  and  planted  in  large 
and  long  beds  of  solid  colors  in 
Schenley  Park,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
make  remarkably  showy  and  attrac- 
tive displays.  After  blooming  all  the 
bulbs  are  dug  and  matured,  and  the 
following  fall  these  are  planted  again 
under  the  shrubbery  and  in  the  grass 
of  the  long  stretches  of  lawn.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  beauty  of  the 
new  bulbs,  but  as  has  been  observed 
elsewhere  the  most  artistic  effects 
are  seen  in  the  grass  plats  and  shrub- 
bery patches  where  the  old  bulbs  were 
replanted. 

NEW  PARKS 

A public  park  has  been  opened  in 
Windsor  Locks,  Ct.,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  women.  The  chil- 
dren's amusement  and  exercise  have 
not  been  forgotten. 

The  citizens  of  Winchester,  Mass., 
have  voted  to  raise  $90,000  to  purchase 
the  Whitney  mill  property,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Main  street  and  Mystic  Valley 
parkway.  When  improved  this  section 
of  Winchester  will  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  Metropolitan 
Park  district. 

Siarved  Rock  on  the  Illinois  river, 
a historic  spot  around  which  cluster 
memories  of  Pere  Marquette,  La  Salle, 
Joliet  and  others  of  the  early  explor- 
ers and  missionaries,  is  to  be  establish- 
ed as  a state  park.  The  bill  appropriat- 
ing $150,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land  has  been  signed  by  the  governor. 

The  voters  of  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  have 
decided  to  set  aside  40  acres  belonging 
to  the  city  for  a public  park.  It  is  an 
ideal  spot  lying  immediately  south  of 
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the  city  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  surrounding  country.  This  is  a re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  the  Sorosis,  the 
woman’s  club. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  will  acquire  for 
park  purposes  the  bluffs  e.xtending  from 
the  reservoir  to  Coldbrook,  making  one 
of  the  finest  park  sites  the  city  could 
possibly  secure. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  is  to  expend  a fur- 
ther $29,000  for  the  purchase  of  four 
plots  of  ground  for  small  park  pur- 
poses. 

The  late  Mrs.  Mary  Eaton  Aborn  has 
bequeathed  to  Wakefield,  Mass.,  nine 
acres  of  land  in  Saugus,  near  the  Wake- 
field line,  on  which  is  located  Castle 
hill,  or  Castle  rock.  It  is  “to  be  de- 
voted forever  as  a place  to  be  kept  open 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Wake- 
field and  the  public  generally.” 

Some  5,000  acres  of  land,  located  on 
the  shore  of  beautiful  Lake  Coeur 
d’Alene,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
state  of  Idaho  recently.  The  state  land 
board  has  paid  to  the  department  of  the 
interior  $11,379.17,  the  purchase  and  ap- 
praised price  of  the  land.  Title  to  the 
park  was  held  by  the  government  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  park  was  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
national  forest.  Heyburn  park,  named 
in  honor  of  its  senior  senator,  becomes 
the  first  big  public  state  playground  of 
Idaho. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Williams,  widow  of  the 
late  Capt.  John  B.  Williams,  has  do- 
nated. to  Bellefontaine,  O.,  a fine  20- 
acre  tract  of  land,  at  present  covered 
with  virgin  forest,  for  park  purposes. 

Riverside  park,  a pleasure  ground  of 
much  natural  beauty,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Missoula  river  and  on  the 
other  by  the  lake  above  the  big  power 
plant  near  Bonner,  where  the  Big 
Blackfoot  river  joins  the  first  mentioned 
stream,  has  been  opened  to  the  public 
of  Missoula,  Montana. 

The  Wisconsin  senate  recently  passed 
the  bill  appropriating  $25,000  for  a 
memorial  park  and  decorative  arch  at 
Camp  Randall,  Madison. 

The  city  council  of  Okmulgee,  Okla., 
has  accepted  a block  of  ground  in  an 
addition  to  Okmulgee,  to  be  used  for 
park  purposes.  The  council  agrees  to 
plant  trees,  put  in  a sidewalk  and  build 
a pergola. 

John  Milham  park,  a tract  of  66 
acres,  the  gift  of  former  mayor  Frank 
H.  Milham,  was  formally  turned  over 
to  the  city  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  a 
short  time  since.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  father  of  the  donor. 

Two  new  park  tracts  totalling  about 
300  acres  were  recently  acquired  by  the 
Cincinnati  park  authorities.  One  of  170 


acres  is  located  in  Cumminsville  and 
the  other  in  Westwood. 

Final  plans  are  in  progress  by  John  C. 
Olmsted,  landscape  architect,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  park  features  of 
Riverside,  Calif. 

PARK  IMPROVEMENTS 

Melgaard  park,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak., 
named  after  a pioneer,  a part  of  whose 
tree  claim  forms  a part  of  it,  is  being 
laid  out  and  planted.  A lake  is  also 
under  construction. 

The  Village  Improvement  Society  of 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  engaged  a 
landscape  gardener  to  arrange  some 
planting  in  the  park,  while  considerable 
work  of  the  kind  has  been  done  in 
Restvale  cemetery  by  the  same  organi- 
zation. 

Riverfront  park,  Joliet,  111.,  has  been 
officially  opened.  It  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  which,  with  its  fringe 
of  trees  and  foliage  that  nearly  touches 
the  water  which  rushes  by  the  bank,  is 
a refreshing  sight. 

Tennis  courts  and  other  features  of 
outdoor  e.xercise  and  amusement  are 
being  added  to  the  parks  of  Brainerd, 
Minn. 

Immediate  action  has  been  voted  on 
the  long  delayed  plan  for  the  $5,000,000 
parkway  on  both  sides  of  the  Bronx 
River,  New  York  City,  from  the  Zoolog- 
ical Park  to  Mount  Kensico  in  West- 
chester county,  a distance  of  13  miles. 
This  improvement  was  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature  in  1907  and  the  commis- 
sioners appointed,  whose  terms,  how- 
ever, have  expired  by  limitation.  Presi- 
dent Miller  has  promised  to  make  a 
favorable  report  to  the  board  asking 
for  the  initial  $75,000  necessary  to  be- 
gin the  work. 

A wading  pool  is  one  of  the  improve- 
ments to  be  added  to  Prospect  Park, 
Holyoke,  Mass.  This  has  been  found 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
large  percentage  of  children  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  grade  of  the  low 
parts  of  Prospect  Park  is  to  be  raised, 
as  at  times  the  sidewalks  are  practical- 
ly under  water. 

Central  and  Oaklawn  Parks,  South 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  are  undergoing  con- 
siderable cleaning  up  and  improvement. 

Elaborate  plans  for  the  beautification 
of  Elizabeth  Baldwin  Park  at  Houston, 
Texas,  have  been  made  by  members  of 
the  Allen  school  Mothers’  club.  If  the 
members  are  successful  in  their  cam- 
paign for  funds  the  park  will-  be  made 
an  attractive  spot.  The  park  site  is  a 
beautiful  natural  grove  that  was  pur- 
chased by  a provision  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  William  Rice,  wife  of  the  well 
known  philanthropist. 


It  was  the  sense  of  a recent  meet- 
ing of  Park  Commissioners  of  West- 
field,  Conn.,  that  to  bond  the  city  in 
$10,000  for  park  purposes  would  prove 
to  be  more  economical  in  the  long  run 
than  cearly  appropriations  for  improve- 
ments. 

Extensive  improvements  are  being 
carried  out  in  Lake  View  and  Fair- 
mount  Parks  this  season.  Another  lake 
is  being  added  to  the  latter  park,  and 
many  details  already  in  existence  re- 
paired and  improved. 

Work  on  the  new  park  and  play- 
ground at  the  old  Capitol  site,  Austin, 
Texas,  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  The 
ground  has  been  graded  and  walks  are 
Ijeing  constructed.  A fountain  is  being 
built  in  the  center  of  the  park,  and  four 
diagonal  walks  lead  up  to  a wide  prom- 
enade near  the  fountain. 

Wm.  B.  Cook,  landscape  architect  of 
Los  Angeles,  a member  of  the  firm 
which  has  charge  of  the  Exposition 
Park  at  that  place,  has  recently  been 
looking  over  Redlands,  Calif.,  for  the 
park  commissioners,  with  a view  to  im- 
provements. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  title  is 
passed  work  will  begin  on  the  convert- 
ing of  the  old  Totowa  avenue  cemetery 
of  the  Second  Reformed  church,  Pat- 
erson, N.  J.,  into  a public  park.  The 
site  is  an  excellent  one. 

PARK  REPORTS 

The  Report  and  General  Plan  for  a 
Park  System  for  Chattanooga,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners of  that  city  by  John  Nolen, 
landscape  architect,  of  Boston,  suggests 
to  the  board  the  advisability  of  prompt 
action  on  financial  grounds,  and  claims 
for  the  city  an  opportunity  for  creating 
a comprehensive  and  beautiful  system 
seldom  equalled.  Existing  park  features 
are  discussed  together  with  desirable 
changes  and  additions  and  a map  and  a 
number  of  fine  half  tone  pictures  great- 
ly add  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Nolen’s 
valuable  contribution  to  practical  park 
literature. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  and  that  of  the  Water  Commis- 
sioners of  the  city  of  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  for  1910,  is  quite  largely  statis- 
tical, and  gives  detailed  accounts  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  in  the  respect- 
ive departments.  The  city  has  ten  parks 
and  breathing  spots,  ranging  from  30 
acres  to  one-quarter  acre,  nine  of 
which,  including  the  large  park,  being 
gifts  from  public-spirited  citizens.  The 
city  cemetery  contains  12  acres.  The 
lots  in  the  cemetery  were  assessed  $2 
per  lot  for  maintenance  for  1910.  Lit- 
tle Falls  has  a population  of  12,500,  and 
the  city  covers  some  2,591.22  acres. 
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HISTORY  and  GROWTH  of  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

A Definition  and  a Brief  Resume  of  Its  Past  and  Present:  Presented  Before  the  Congress  of 
Technology,  by  Stephen  Child,  Landscape  Architect  and  Consulting  Engineer,  of  Boston 


II.  Early  Italian  and  Mediaeval  Landscape  Architecture 


VIEW  IN  THE  VILLA  D'ESTE,  ITALY. 

In  ancient  Egypt  even,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  grounds  about  the 
royal  palaces  and  their  important 
buildings,  while  they  were  distinctly 
temporary  in  their  character  and 
have  long  since  been  destroyed,  are 
well  preserved  in  wall  decorations 
and  other  drawings,  showing  many 
evidences  of  thoughtfulness  in  de- 
sign. These  show  a distinct  effort 
to  conform  to  the  existing  condition 
of  flat  topography,  fertile  soil,  ample 
space,  and  hot,  dry  climate.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  irrigation,  for  desir- 
able protecting  walls,  and  there  are 
many  evidences  of  the  fact  that  while 
the  economic  motive  may  have  been 
to  a certain  extent  present,  the  pri- 
mary one  was  agreeableness  and 
pleasure.  There  is  ample  provision 
for  shade  and  for  flowers,  many  of 
which  were  used  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  those  times.  There 
were  decorative  pavilions,  painted 
walls,  sculptured  ornaments,  all 
planned  for  pleasing  effects  and  with 
careful  thought  as  to  scale  and  pro- 
portion. There  was  no  particular 


attempt  at  symmetry  as  a whole,  but 
in  the  smaller  structure  and  portions 
of  the  grounds  symmetry  is  recog- 
nized. Repetition  is  effectively  used' 
and  a certain  degfee  of  unity  is  clear- 
ly noted  in  many  of  the  drawings. 

What  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
records  of  Mesapotamia  show  simi- 
lar thought  and  study,  and  here  as 
well  as  in  Persia  we  know  not  only 
about  the  famous  so-called  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  but  of  great  en- 
closed hunting  parks  arranged  with 
a more  or  less  orderly  system  of 
avenues  and  paths  through  them. 

Homer’s  famous  description  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Palace  of  Alcinous 
show  how  beautiful  these  must  have 
been  and  how  carefully  the  Greeks 
studied  and  thought  out  all  such 
problems.  No  people  before  or  since 
were  ever  more  thoughtful  of  mat- 
ters of  design  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  grounds  and  the  placing  of 
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their  statuary  and  buildings  to  fit  the 
slightest  bit  of  unusualness  of  topog- 
raphy. All  this  is  very  different  from 
gardening,  and  here  as  in  Egypt  we 
note  the  application  of  true  princi- 
ples of  design. 

The  Roman  conquerors  took  these 
thoughtful  designers  of  the  best 
landscape  art  of  the  Greeks,  together 
with  their  other  artists,  to  Rome,  and 
as  a result  Roman  estates  and  villas 
reflect  this  fine  Greek  influence.  The 
greater  wealth  available  and  the 
changed  physical  conditions  brought 
forth  from  the  fertile  brains  of  these 
designers  new  forms  of  landscape  art 
evidenced  by  the  ruins  of  the  great 
Roman  and  Pompeiian  estates  and 
gardens  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
Here  are  shown  not  only  the  ideas  of 
Egypt  and  Greece  modified  to  meet 
new  conditions,  but  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  questions  of  distant  view 
and  vistas.  It  is  clear  that  these  men 
planned  to  have  informality  at  a dis- 
tance from  their  mansions  and  pal- 
aces with  a more  evident  approach 
to  formality  as  one  nears  the  very 
formal  designed  palaces  and  terraces. 
There  was  a thorough  appreciation 
of  the  need  of  conformity  to  the 
same  architectural  style  throughout — 
in  a word,  unity.  This  is  again  cor- 


PLAN OP  VILLA  LANTI,  ITALY. 

rect  design  and  what  we  are  seeking 
for  today. 

We  find  also  among  the  Romans 
some  of  the  best  and  very  earliest 
carefully  designed  city  .squares  and 
public  works.  These  in  some  cases 
were  first  designed  for  the  private 
grounds  of  the  emperor  and  others, 
but  later  given  to  the  people  partly 
to  gain  popularity.  In  the  prep- 
aration for  them  houses  were  re- 
moved and  the  resultant  space  treated 


VIEW  IN  VILLA  LANTI,  ITALY. 

as  open  public  grounds  laid  out  with 
rare  skill  and  dedicated  later  to  the 
use  of  the  people.  Fitness,  definite- 
ness of  purpose,  a careful  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  scale  as  well 
as  beauty  and  art  and  unity  were  all 
studied,  and  as  a result  we  can  today 
to  our  very  great  advantage  study 
these  designs  in  connection  with  our 


own  efforts  at  planning  for  public 
parks  and  squares. 

The  habit  of  setting  aside  such 
areas  for  the  recreation  of  the  peo- 
ple grew  apace,  and  the  question  of 
their  distribution  throughout  the  city 
was  studied  with  care,  and  as  a result 
Rome  was  very  well  supplied  and  the 
parks  were  particularly  well  distrib- 
uted. Under  the  empire  the  park 
areas  of  Rome  were  one-eighth  of 
the  total  area  of  the  city.  We  today 


are  struggling  with  this  part  of  the 
problem  in  our  own  city  planning. 

Then  came  the  setback  of  the  so- 
called  dark  ages,  but  the  flame  thus 
lighted  was  never  completely  extin- 
guished and  finally  burst  forth  again 
in  the  Renaissance  more  gloriously 
than  ever.  Even  in  the  mediaeval 
times  we  find  evidence  of  an  effort 
at  design  in  gardens  and  grounds. 
There  was  indeed  more  or  less  simi- 
larity to  the  work  of  the  Greeks  in 
this  respect. 

Mediaeval  designers  were,  however, 
influenced  by  limited  financial  and 
other  resources  and  by  lack  of  labor 
and  space.  There  is  a marked  ab- 
sence of  symmetry  in  their  designs 
as  a whole.  It  appears,  if  at  all, 
only  in  minor  details.  They  show 
none  of  that  recognition  of  axis  or 
of  balance  about  an  axis,  such  a no- 
table feature  of  Roman  and  Italian 
designs.  They  met  their  own  pecul- 
iar conditions  well,  however,  and  fit- 
ness may  be  said  to  have  been  their 
controlling  motive. 

These  were  warlike  times  and  se- 
curity was  looked  for  first,  with 
pleasure  and  beauty  as  later  consid- 
erations. The  gardens  and  grounds 
of  the  old  monasteries  and  feudal 
castles  were  essentially  places  of 
leisure  and  contemplation,  and  the 
' high  embattled  walls  lent  an  element 
of  austerity  to  such  grounds.  All 
these  conditions  made  simplicity,  fit- 
ness and  a complete  utilization  of 
every  part  important.  Castles  were 
built  on  hill  tops  for  their  better  de- 
fense, and  areas  were  therefore  lim- 
ited and  very  irregular  in  outline, 
but  this  irregular  space  was  com- 
pletely utilized.  Everything  was 
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compact,  neat  and  orderly.  These 
were  noticeable  features  of  English 
design,  as  we  shall  see,  but  the  con- 
ditions of  mediaeval  times  did  not 
lend  themselves  to  a high  develop- 
ment of  landscape  design. 

With  the  cessation  of  these  harsh 
warlike  conditions  and  the  dawn  of 
the  Renaissance,  land- 
scape design  entered 
upon  a new  and  glori- 
ous era,  for  now,  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  great 
protective  fortress 
walls  were  useless,  and 
we  begin  to  find  coun- 
try places  designed 
solely  for  enjoyment 
and  the  entertainment 
of  guests,  not  as  re- 
treats for  protection 
from  warlike  neigh- 
bors. Then  was  devel- 
oped that  perfect  thing 
in  landscape  design,  the 
Italian  villa. 

The  greatest  artists, 
such  as  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Raphael  and 
many  others,  made 
plans  for  them,  and  as 
we  study  their  work  in 
this  regard  we  see  that 
the  best  principles  of  landscape  de- 
sign were  instinctively  used.  An 
Italian  villa  included  the  entire  crea- 
tion of  roofed  and  unroofed  build- 
ings, terraces,  fountains,  paths,  walls, 
seats  and  planting.  Everything  was 
most  carefully  provided  for  with  one 
well  rounded  purpose  in  view. 

The  site  was  selected  in  an  agree- 
able country,  giving  access  to  good 
breezes  and  rare  views;  accessibility 
and  constructive  considerations  were 
remembered.  It  was  a hilly  coun- 
try and  rather  high  up,  but  not  at 
the  top  of  these  hills  were  placed  the 
villas.  There  was  always  the  closest 
adjustment  to  topography,  but  this 
adjustment  differed  from  that  of 
mediaeval  times.  These  sloping  sit- 
uations led  naturally  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  terrace,  and  while  the 
Renaissance  designers  may  have  mod- 
ified the  topography  more,  they  did 
not  contradict  it,  as  was  done  in  the 
earlier  Roman  times.  Definiteness 
was  retained  by  a larger  unity,  was 
introduced  dependent  more  or  less 
upon  symmetry.  Symmetry  was  al- 
most lacking  in  mediaeval  times,  but 
in  the  later  Renaissance  was  carried 
to  extremes.  Repetition  was  most 
effectively  employed.  Shade  and  an 
abundant  water  supply  were  always 
provi<led.  Social  conditions  were 
ever  in  mind,  in  fact,  the  purpose  of 
the  Italian  villa  was  largely  social. 


These  were  not  hunting  lodges,  ascetic 
retreats,  but  places  for  the  social  en- 
joyment of  wealthy  princes  and  pre- 
lates and  their  many  friends.  Here 
we  may  not  mention  the  many  de- 


The  value  to  our  readers  of  detail- 
ed knowledge  of  improved  equipment 
they  require,  is  unquestioned.  We  are 
therefore  glad  to  show  this  drawing 
of  the  Bostrom  Improved  Levels  for 
Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents, 
and  Landscape  Gardeners.  This  de- 
tailed illustration  of  one  of  these 
$35.00  outfits  illustrates  the  principal 
working  parts  of  the  instrument  in 
such  a manner  as  to  emphasize  its 
simplicity  of  construction  and  ease 
of  operation. 

For  the  Park  and  Cemetery  Super- 


How  can  I get  black  plantain  or 
buckthorn  out  of  my  lawns? 

When  would  you  trim  hydrangeas, 
spring  of  year  or  fall? 

How  much  lawn  grass  seed  will  I 
sow  on  a lot  15  feet  by  30  feet,  equal- 
ing 300  sq.  ft.?  H.  H.,  Pa. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  as 
to  how  to  get  rid  of  black  plantain, 
will  state  that  this  is  sometimes  a dif- 
ficult matter.  Some  superintendents 
have  had  success  by  using  Ammoniat- 
ed  Lime,  but  this  will  have  to  be  ap- 


tails  thought  of,  but  the  Villas  Lanti 
and  d’Este,  to  mention  only  two  of 
the  more  famous,  show  how  perfectly 
all  was  considered. 

(To  be-  continued) 


intendent,  or  Landscape  Gardener, 
large  or  small,  the  Bostrom  Level  has 
elements  which  meet  the  require- 
ments to  a greater  degree  than  any 
other  Level  within  our  knowledge, 
at  a considerable  advance  over  the 
Bostrom  price. 

The  announcement  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  this  issue  sets  forth  de- 
tails and  terms  which  should  be  in- 
vestigated by  all  of  our  readers  who 
need  or  may  need  a thoroughly  de- 
pendable surveyor’s  Level  at  moderate 
cost. 


plied  when  the  weather  is  hot  and 
when  there  is  no  likelihood  of  rain 
for  at  least  24  hours. 

As  to  a second  inquiry  as  to  the  ■ 
proper  time  to  trim  Hydrangeas,  will 
say  it  is  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
The  proper  rule  to  follow  is  that  all 
fall  flowering  shrubs  should  be 
trimmed  in  the  spring  and  all  spring 
flowering  shrubs  should  be  trimmed 
in  the  fall. 

Third  inquiry  as  to  how  much  grass 
( Continued  on  page  VIID 


BOSTROM’S  IMPROVED  LEVEL 


ASKED  and  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  oj  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department. 
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CABINET  AND  ITS  USES 


THE  EARTH 

Superintendent  Frank  Enrich,  of 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Detroit,  has 
originated  one  of  the  most  useful  de- 
vices for  the  handling  of  earth  at  the 
grave  that  has  been  developed  in 
cemetery  practice.  It  is  known  as 
the  “Earth  Cabinet,”  and  has  been  in 
use  in  that  cemetery  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  cabinet  consists  of  a bottom 
platform,  two  sides,  one  back,  the  top 
locking  cap  and  the  front  board.  The 
bottom  is  constructed  strong  enough, 
so  as  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
earth,  wherever  occasion  requires  the 


cabinet  to  be  elevated  above  mounds 
or  grave  markers.  It  may  be  con- 
structed in  one'  piece,  or  may  be  in 
two  sections  hinged  together.  We 
prefer  the  one  piece  bottom,  it 
being  stronger.  Sides  and  back  are 
built  of  ^-in.  by  3j4-in.  matched  and 
beaded  ceiling  material,  with  a frame 
of  %-in.  by  3-in.  strips.  These  have 
champfered  edges,  which  is  not  shown 
on  the  plan.  At  the  corners  where  the 
back  piece  and  sides  come  together, 
a tight  joint  is  made  that  prevents 
the  finer  sand  from  escaping.  The 
sloping  front  is  usually  covered  with 


evergreen  boughs,  screening  the’ 
earth.  Sometimes  a green  cloth  is- 
used. 

Sides  and  back  piece  are  held  ilrra: 
b}^  hinge  hasps,  one  on  each  side.- 
Front  board  holding  earth  back  ii? 
held  in  place  by  hard  wood  pegs. 
When  grave  is  to  be  refilled  this 
board  is  easily  removed  and  the  earth 
quickly  shoveled  into  the  open  grave. 

The  locking  cap  is  constructed  of 
^-in.  lumber  and  must  fit  snug  over 
the  sides  and  ends.  No.  2 grade  of 
white  pine  has  been  used;  also  for 
sides  and  ends.  Southern  Cypress. 
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THE  EARTH  CABINET  AT  THE  GRAVESIDE. 


Some  boxes  are  painted  green,  some 
a drab.  Several  sizes  of  boxes  are 
used,  they  being  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate the  amount  of  earth  re- 
quired for  refilling. 

The  platform  of  the  smallest  is  6 ft. 
by  3 ft.  6 in.,  of  the  middle  size  is  7 
ft.  3 in.  by  4 ft.,  and  the  largest  is  8 ft. 
8 in.  by  5 ft. 

The  cabinet  may  be  set  along  side 
the  grave  or  it  may  be  set  at  right 
angles  to  it  at  either  head  or  foot, 
or  if  occasion  requires,  it  may  be  set 
away  from  the  grave.  It  is  well  to 
place  a piece  of  canvas  under  the  box, 
if  especially  clean  work  is  desired, 
and  let  the  edge  of  the  canvas  come  to 


The  Ohio  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials  held  a 
busy  and  successful  annual  meeting  at 
Marion  and  Delaware  June  21  and  22. 
About  seventy-five  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  attended  the  first  session 


the  edge  of  the  grave.  The  usual 
way  at  Woodlawn  is  to  set  the  cabi- 
net about  18  ins.  to  the  side  of  the 
grave;  that  allows,  ample  space  for 
the  pall  bearers  to  pass  along. 

The  cabinet  really  serves  a dou- 
ble purpose;  it  receives  the  filling  ma- 
terial for  the  grave,  and  also  answers 
for  the  placing  of  floral  display,  as 
the  accompanying  picture  illustrates. 
The  plain  box  is  also  shown. 

At  Woodlawn,  the  practice  is,  and 
always  has  been,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  to  fill  the  cabinets  first  and 
then  remove  at  once  all  surplus  dirt. 
Thus  the  upper  loam  and  'good  soil 
is  saved  for  the  grave. 


of  the  tenth  annual  convention  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  Marion  the 
first  morning. 

Tlie  meeting  was  opened  in  the 
morning  by  prayer  by  Rev.  D.  hi 
Bailey.  This  was  followed  by  an  ad- 


dress of  welcome  delivered  by  Mayor 
J.  G.  Seiter.  The  mayor  compliment- 
ed the  local  association  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  local  cemetery  and  on  the 
businesslike  manner  in  which  the  af- 
fairs of  the  association  were  handled. 

hie  extended  a hearty  welcome  to 
the  visiting  delegates  to  the  city  of 
.Marion. 

J.  J.  Stephens,  in  his  response  to 
the  mayor's  address,  thanked  the 
maj'or  for  his  complimentary  remarks. 
The  delegates  then  listened  to  an  in- 
structive address  by  the  president, 
George  E.  Whittaker,  of  Youngstown. 
Mr.  Whittaker  referred  to  the  promis- 
cuous manner  in  which  many  monu- 
ments are  placed  in  cemeteries  with- 
out regard  to  the  size  of  the  lot  or  the 
location.  Often  cemeteries  do  not  ap- 
pear so  well  as  they  might  because 
of  this  lack  of  harmony  in  the  placing 
of  monuments.  In  closing,  Mr.  Whit- 
taker said  the  good  cemetery  superin- 
tendent should  be  a good  tree  doctor. 

After  the  report  of  the  secretary,  a 
short  time  was  given  to  the  paying 
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EARTH  CABINET  EMPTY,  RR.ADY  FOR  USE,  EARTH  CABINET  AND  ITS  FDORAL  COVERING 

TWE.NTV  FEET  FROM  GP,AVE. 
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of  fees  and  dues,  after  wl'.ich  the  pro- 
gram of  papers  was  opened. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  papers 
read  was  read  by  George  Gossard,  of 
Washington  C.  H.  It  was  originally 
presented  by  O.  C.  Simonds  before 
the  National  Association  and  was  on 
“Use  of  Shrubberies  in  Cemeteries.” 

A general  discussion  followed  the 
paper  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Woodward,  of 
Somerset,  asked  regarding  the  Irish 
juniper  which  had  been  dying  off  in 
nearly  all  the  cemeteries.  The  men 
have  been  unable  to  explain  the  cause 
and  Dr.  Woodward  asked  if  any  of 
the  superintendents  present  knew  any 
reason.  None  was  advanced.  J.  C. 
Dix,  of  Riverside  cemetery  in  Cleve- 
land, and  Frederick  Green,  of  Lake- 
view  cemetery  in  Cleveland,  brought 
out  interesting  points  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

W.  H.  Collins,  of  Akron,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  “Superintendents 
and  Their  Responsibilities”  by  the  late 
Timothy  McCarthy.  C.  W.  Modie,  of 
Mt.  Gilead,  read  one  paper  on  “Care  of 
Country  Cemeteries”  by  Ezra  Downs. 
Both  of  these  were  presented  at  for- 
mer National  meetings. 

Another  paper,  which  was  read  be- 
fore the  national  convention,  was  read 
before  the  state  gathering  by  J.  A. 
Reed,  of  Canton.  It  was  on  “Mis- 
takes in  Cemeteries”  and  was  orig- 
inally written  by  A.  W.  Blain,  of  De- 
troit, Mich. 

In  the  afternoon  at  1:30  o’clock  the 
company  went  to  the  Marion  ceme- 
tery, where  the  grounds  were  inspect- 
ed. A number  of  short  talks  were 
given  there.  The  men  were  also 
given  a street  car  ride  over  the  city. 

In  the  evening  a bancpiet  was  en- 
joyed from  6:30  to  8 o’clock,  and  fol- 
lowing the  bancjiiet  the  members  went 
to  the  auditorium  where  an  entertain- 
ment program  was  rendered. 

D.  R.  Crissinger,  of  Marion,  was  the 
toastmaster. 

J.  J.  Stephens,  of  Columbus,  was 
the  first  to  respond  to  the  toast:  “Our 
Ohio  State  Association.”  Frederick 
Green,  of  Cleveland,  gave  an  excel- 
lent talk  on  “Velvety  Lawns.” 

“Water”  was  the  subject  taken  by 
M.  Whittaker,  of  East  Liverpool,  and 
“Herbaceous  Plants”  by  H.  A.  Church, 
of  Urbana. 

After  the  banquet  the  men  gathered 
»in  the  auditorium  and  there  entered 
into  a spirited  discussion  of  various 
phases  of  cemetery  work.  The  lead- 
ing topic  was  in  regard  to  public 
funerals.  Often  the  superintendents 
have  much  difficulty  in  handling  the 
crowds  and  the  general  opinion  ex- 


pressed was  that  the  space  should  not 
be  roped  off.  Customarily  at  pid)lic 
funerals  police  are  provided  to  handle 
the  crowd  and  they  should  be  request- 
ed to  assist  in  large  funerals. 

The  customary  resolutions  of 
thanks  were  passed  at  this  session. 

The  members  of  the  association 
w'ent  to  Delaware  over  the  C.,  D.  & 
M.  at  10  o’clock  the  next  morning  and 
immediately  inspected  the  grounds 
and  buildings  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
university.  Later  they  were  escorted 
to  the  German  Reformed  church, 
wdiere  a fine  lunch  w'as  served.  Mayor 
Leas,  of  Delaware,  addressed  the 
members,  giving  them  a cordial  wel- 
come to  the  city,  and  Frederick  Green, 
of  Lakeview  cemetery,  Cleveland, 
gave  response. 

The  Delaware  Auto  Club  gave  the 
members  a ride  over  the  city  and  to 
Greenwood  lake.  About  fifteen  ma- 
chines w’ere  used.  The  cemetery  was 
visited  and  the  members  compliment- 


ed David  Crinton,  the  superintendent 
thereof,  on  tlie  fine  condition  of  his 
cemetery.  y\fter  the  inspection  a 
meeting  was  held  on  tlic  lawm  near 
tlie  chapel  and  an  excellent  paper  on 
“Some  Winter  Work  in  Cemeteries” 
presented  at  the  last  National  conven- 
tion by  Piellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  was  read 
by  Charles  D.  Carroll,  of  the  Calvary 
cemetery  in  Cleveland.  A discussion 
of  weed  killers  was  taken  up.  Wheth- 
er greenhouses  in  cemeteries  are  pay- 
ing propositions  was  also  discussed 
and  the  general  thought  was  that  they 
are. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

Charles  Crain,  of  Portsmouth,  pres- 
ident; Fred  I.  Sloan,  of  fronton,  vice- 
president;  and  G.  C.  Anderson,  of  Sid- 
ney, secretary  and  treasurer;  E.  A. 
Sloan,  of  Marion,  delegate  to  National 
convention,  with  J.  J.  Stephens,  of 
Columbus,  as  alternate. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  meeting 
next  year  at  Sidney  and  Piqtia. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION 


The  New  England- Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation convened  at  Manchester,  Ni 
H.,  June  28. 

Superintendents  Smith  and  Erskine 
met  the  visiting  superintendents  at 
the  depot,  about  4.5  members  in  all  at- 
tending. They  were  escorted  to  the 
Valley  cemetery,  where  a light  lunch 
was  served,  and  the  grounds  were 
then  inspected.  Special  cars  then 
took  them  from  the  Valley  cemetery 
to  the  Pine  Grove  cemetery,  where  a 
meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in 


the  Ursula  chapel,  at  which  time  sev- 
efaFhew  members  were  admitted  and 
the  regular  routine  business  transact- 
ed. Following  the  business  session 
the  members  were  photographed  by 
Clarence  1.  Palmer,  of  the  firm  of 
Palmer  & Garmon,  monument  dealers. 
The  superintendents  then  spent  a 
short  time  looking  over  the  Pine 
Grove  cemetery,  after  which  the  spe- 
cial car  was  again  boarded  and  the 
party  taken  to  the  Uncanoonuc  Moun- 
tain and  dined  at  the  summit  house. 


MISSOURI  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri Park  and  Cemetery  Improvement 
Association  will  take  place  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Tuesday,  Aug.  ;22,  I'he  Mary- 

land Hotel,  Nintli  and  Pine  streets,  has 
been  selected  as  headquarters,  where  the 
first  session  will  be  called  to  order  at 
9 a.  m.  by  the  president,  jVIr.  Wm.  Mit- 
telbach.  All  park  and  cemetery  men  of 
Missouri  are  earnestly  requested  to  at.- 
tend.  The  hotel  is  conducted  on  the 
European  plan  and  the  rates  are  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Single  room  and  bed  without  bath. $1.50 
Single  room  and  bed  with 

bath $2.00  and  $2.50 

Double  bed  without  bath. $2. 00  and  $2.50 

Double  bed  wdth  bath $3.00  and  $4.00 

Room  with  two  beds  and  no  bath.  .$3.00 

Room  with  two  beds  and  bath $4.00 

One  dollar  e.xtra  for  each  additional 
person  in  room. 


Several  papers  of  interest  are  in  prep- 
aration. 

After  the  session,  the  cemeteries, 
parks,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
city  will  be  visited.  We  are  e.xpecting 
a good  attendance  and  are  sure  of  hav- 
ing a good  time.  The  hotel  manage- 
ment requests  that  those  who  desire  to 
attend  reserve  rooms  in  advance,  if  prac- 
tical. The  committee  requests  that  those 
who  e.xpect  to  attend  so  notify  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  ade- 
quate arrangements  for  their  entertain- 
ment can  be  made.  Write  to  either 
the  chairman  or  the  secretary.  As  you 
know,  St.  Louis  has  many  places  of  in- 
terest, and  they  are  well  worth  seeing. 
If  you  come,  the  committee  will  endeav- 
or to  show  you  as  many  of  them  as 
the  limited  time  will  allow. 

We  trust  that  all  park  and  cemetery 
men  of  Missouri  will  be  with  us  on  the 
twenty-second  of  August. 
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BARE  AND  UNATTRACTIVE  CEMETERY  LANDSCAPE  WITH  CROWDED  MONUMENTS. 


IMPROVING  A BARREN  CEMETERY  LANDSCAPE 


The  accompanying  view  of  a row 
of  monuments  lined  up  like  soldiers 
on  the  edge  of  a cemetery,  illustrates 
to  an  unusual  degree  the  necessity  for 
careful  planning  of  lots  and  placing 
of  monuments.  The  stones  are  cred- 
itable examples  of  monumental  work, 
and  the  grounds  are  neatly  kept,  yet 
the  effect  is  hardly  more  pleasing  than 
a view  in  an  unkempt  and  dilapidated 
graveyard. 

With  a view  to  showing  how  such 
conditions  may  be  avoided  or  even 
mitigated  by  planting  and  planning 
we  have  asked  several  landscape  archi- 
tects to  suggest  methods  of  improv- 


ing the  scene  shown  in  the  picture. 
Their  replies  follow  herewith: 

^ ^ $ 

The  principal  reason  for  the  stark 
and  desolate  look  of  most  cemeteries, 
reminding  one  more  of  a stone  yard 
than  a resting  place  for  the  dead,  is 
that  there  is  too  little  foliage  to 
screen  the  monuments  and  separate 
them  from  each  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  unite  them  all  into  some 
semblance  of  a unified  composition. 
The  average  cemetery  is  nothing  but 
a collection  of  unrelated  objects 
which  look  ugly  and  forbidding,  even 
when  they  may  be  individually  beau- 


tiful, because  they  are  so  jumbled 
together  without  any  attempt  at  sep- 
aration or  mitigation  by  the  only 
thing  that  can  do  it,  which  is  foliage. 
By  the  proper  use  of  foliage,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  shrubbery,  evergreen 
and  deciduous,  the  monuments  can 
be  separated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  general  mass,  and  each  one 
become  actually  more , conspicuous 
in  itself,  because  not  confused  with 
the  others.  The  materials  to  use 
for  this  purpose  are  all  the  shrubs 
and  small  trees  that  can  be  found  in 
the  nurseryman’s  catalogue,  and  the 
more  perennial  plants  that  are  used 
with  discretion  the  better.  Large 
trees,  however  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive in  themselves,  are  unpopular,  be- 
cause they  drip  on  to  the  tombs. 

For  more  detailed  discussion  of 
this  idea  I refer  you  to  an  article  of 
mine  in  Park  and  Cemetery  some 
eleven  years  back,  and  an  article  in 
a forthcoming  number  of  “Landscape 
Architecture”  on  the  same  subject.  I 
enclose  a little  sketch  traced  from 
your  picture  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  might  be  done  by  enclosing 
each  monument  in  its  own  little  gar- 
den. H.  A.  Caparn. 

New  York  City. 

* * * 

“How  Not  To  Do  It”  is  a good 
title  to  append  to  the  view  of  a Mas- 
sachusetts cemetery  sent  to  me  for 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

This  view  is  not  an  unusual  one 


SUGGESTION  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  LANDSCAPE  SHOWN  ABOVE. 
Each  Monument  Planted  Off  Into  Its  Own  Individual  Garden. 

H.  A.  Caparn,  landscape  architect. 
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and  is  a little  better  than  the  average 
cemetery  that  has  been  designed  upon 
the  older  ideas  of  cemetery  designing. 
Too  often  we  are  asked  what  to 
plant  to  bring  beauty  into  some  spot 
that  has  wrongly  been  laid  out.  The 
time  to  have  made  the  most  satis- 
factory improvements  was  when  the 
first  plan  was  made.  Then  land 
enough  could  have  been  left  along 
the  street  boundary  to  provide 
for  a plantation  of  native  evergreen 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs  that  would 
have  completely  hidden  the  row  of 
houses  fronting  upon  the  cemetery. 
Instead  of  straight  streets,  curving 
ones  might  have  been  made,  with  re- 
served spaces  for  groups  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  that  would  have  re- 
lieved the  dreary,  open  barrenness 
seen  in  so  many  cemeteries.  The 
monuments  for  the  most  part  are 
good,  but  as  they  are  located  they 
suggest  a commercial  establishment 
showing  samples  for  sale.  If  it  is 
possible  to  plant  behind  them  a mix- 
ture of  flowering  hardy  shrubs  of 
varying  height,  with  a few  trees  to 
vary  the  sky  line,  a very  great  im- 
provement would  be  secured.  About 
the  base  of  the  monuments  some 
ivy  might  be  induced  to  grow,  there- 
by softening  the  severe  lines  of  the 
stone  work.  Possibly  the  small 
markers  appearing  in  the  front  might 
be  set  level  with  the  ground,  thus 
securing  more  breadth  of  lawn. 
Cemeteries  need  not  be  “stone 
yards,”  but  if  intelligently  schemed 
out  they  may  become  spots  of  beauty 
— that  is,  in  keeping  with  the  mem- 
ories we  endeavor  to  commemorate. 

Herbert  J.  Kellaway. 

Boston. 

^ * 

It  is  very  obvious  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  cemetery,  as  pic- 
tured, that  a screen  of  planting  is 
much  needed  along  the  line  of  hedge 
in  the  background.  The  houses  are 
unduly  prominent  and  the  cemetery 
lacks  seclusion,  and  the  quiet  restful- 
ness which  we  all  desire  in  grounds 
of  this  nature.  We  can  easily  see, 
too,  a lack  of  background  for  the 
lawns  of  the  cemetery  proper. 

My  treatment  of  the  problem  would 
be  along  two  lines.  It  is  possible  to 
make  a screen  of  high  evergreen 
trees  edged  down  on  the  lawn  front- 
age by  the  broad  leafed  evergreen 
shrubs.  This  is  permissible  if  the 
distance  from  the  viewpoint  is  suffi- 
cient to  do  away  with  any  appear- 
ance of  oppressive  shade  and  gloomi- 
ness, which  we  often  see,  with  the  use 
of  too  large  evergreen  trees  in  too 


small  quarters,  such  as  the  surround- 
ings of  a small  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  con- 
fine our  use  to  deciduous  planting, 
which  would  be  highly  desirable,  but 
during  the  winter  months  we  would 
have  less  of  a screen  than  with  ever- 
greens. A combination  of  the  two 
might  be  best,  with  a careful  selection 
of  evergreen  trees.  But  the  tendency 
of  the  mixture  of  evergreens  and  de- 
ciduous trees  is  to  deprive  the  ever- 
green trees  of  their  lower  branches 
and  to  crowd  the  deciduous  trees  into 
tall  spindling  shapes,  which  are  not 
typical  of  natural  shaped  trees. 
Then,  too,  the  maintenance  of  such 
a mixed  plantation  requires  careful 
trimming  and  selection  of  the  perma- 
nent trees,  more  so  than  is  the  case 
of  a typical  evergreen  or  a typical 
deciduous  plantation. 

If  you  consider  these  plantings  in 
detail,  the  screen  of  the  evergreen 
planting  could  be  arranged  as  fol- 
lows: For  large  evergreen  trees  you 
could  select  any  of  the  spruces,  Euro- 
pean larch,  hemlock,  and  possibly 
some  of  the  pines,  while  they  were 
young.  These  would  make  the  back- 
ground, being  the  taller  sorts.  Then 
in  between  the  taller  kinds  and  the 
lawn  you  could  arrange  plantations 
of  the  arbor  vitaes,  red  cedars, 
Mugho  pines  and  hardy  conifers  un- 
der 20  feet  high  at  maturity.  Con- 
tinuing the  bank  of  foliage  down  to 
the  lawn,  among  the  several  ever- 
greens and  on  the  lawn  edge  you 
could  bank  large  masses  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Kalmias  and  Andromedas 
and  hardy  Azaleas.  Then  under  these 
on  the  lawn  border,  where  they  could 
be  seen  by  passersby,  you  could  in- 
troduce large  quantities  of  the  shade- 
bearing perennials,  such  as  Colum- 
bine, Blood  roots,  Trilliums,  with  a 
fine  selection  of  ferns,  etc. 

If  immediate  effects  were  desired 
with  the  planting  of  evergreens,  we 
could  use  temporarily  poplars,  ma- 
ples, willows  and  elms  to  secure  a 
quick  screen,  which  we  would  expect 
to  cut  out  as  soon  as  the  evergreens 
could  make  a proper  high  screen  of 
25  to  35  feet. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  use  of 
deciduous  plantings  for  the  high 
background,  I would  suggest  birches, 
the  various  maples.  Mountain  ash, 
Catalpa,  American  ash  and  possibly 
the  horse  chestnut,  among  others. 
These  should  be  arranged  so  that  at 
maturity  each  one  would  have  a 
proper  separate  space. 

Between  these  and  toward  the  lawn 
I would  use  the  larger  arborescent 
shrubs,  like  tree  lilacs,  Siberian  Pea 


trees,  the  various  thorns,  etc.;  then 
fi  .•  the  lower  shrubbery  we  might 
use  the  red  osier  dogwoods,  a good 
selection  of  lilacs,  spiraea,  syringas 
and  other  desirable  ornamental 
shrubs. 

In  the  low  border,  to  make  the 
bank  of  foliage  more  perfect,  we 
might  find  Indian  currants,  snow  ber- 
ries, rhodotypos,  Thunberg’s  Bar- 
berry, dwarf  spiraea,  and  on  promi- 
nent points  could  locate  the  sun-lov- 
ing perennials  in  large  masses,  such 
as  the  da)'  lilies,  phlox,  iris,  peonies 
and  so  on  with  a wide  range  of  selec- 
tion. 

With  such  a border  I should  ex- 
pect to  use  many  quick  growing 
kinds  of  trees,  that  could  be  cut  out 
later. 

If  there  was  a variation  of  height 
permissible,  I would  like  to  vary  the 
sky  line  by  the  use  of  lower  trees 
and  shrubbery,  in  places,  instead  of 
tlie  higher.  But  if  the  high  screen 
was  necessary  throughout,  I would 
add  interest  to  the  plantation  by  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  a few 
kinds  of  trees,  planted  at  the  proper 
distance  for  mature  growth,  and  not 
mix  the  various  kinds  of  trees  more 
than  necessary. 

In  other  words,  I would  consider 
it  ideal  to  have  in  September  and 
October  a space  of  200  or  300  feet 
of  flaming  red  maples,  or  in  June  30 
flowering  catalpas  placed  together,  or 
in  April  30  or  40  of  the  Larch  trees 
bursting  into  their  tender  green  leaf. 
The  same  would  apply  to  the  ever- 
greens and  other  shrubbery.  I would 
make  the  masses  of  one  planting  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be  typical  of  that 
section  of  the  plantation.  I would 
direct  attention  to  its  perfection  by 
its  quantity,  by  this  predomination. 
We  can  add  variety  by  other  selec- 
tions near  by,  but  I would  desire 
that  such  plantation  be  so  interesting, 
so  typical  and  in  such  generous  quan- 
tities that  it  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passer-by.  In  other  words, 
I would  make  a selection  of  lilacs, 
which  w'ould  be  worth  a visit  to  the 
cemetery,  of  all  the  horticulturists  in 
that  city,  when  they  were  in  bloom. 
I would  like  to  see  a large  mass  of, 
say,  white  phlox,  in  such  a quantity 
that  it  resembled  a bank  of  snow.  I 
could  imagine  nothing  better  than  a 
background  of  40  or  50  large  blue 
Colorado  spruces  contrasted  with  the 
white  snow  of  January.  In  this  way 
good  effects  could  be  obtained,  such 
as  found  in  the  forests  and  roadsides. 

It  is  such  typical  w’ork  that  makes 
so  very  attractive  the  lilac  show  of 
the  Rochester  parks,  and  the  Rhodo- 
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dendren  display  of  Prof.  Sargent's 
place  in  Brooklyn,  I\Iass.,  and  on  the 
Hnnnewell  estate  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Charles  H.  Ramsdell. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

* * * 

Cemetery  planting  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  a home  yard  in  principle, 
except  that  with  the  latter  we  have  a 
house  to  deal  with,  and  with  the  for- 
mer, monuments  on  a much  smaller 
scale.  The  enclosed  photograph 
shows  how  not  to  plant  a cemetery, 
or  rather  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  its 
lack  of  planting,  notwithstanding  that 
the  monuments  are  of  fairly  good 
quality. 

The  first  effort  of  a landscape  archi- 
tect would  be  to  mask,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. the  view  of  the  houses  outside 
of  the  property.  This  cannot  be  done 
entirely  nor  is  it  necessary  or  ad- 
^•isable.  The  straight  hedge  as  seen 
only  emphasizes  the  house  forms.  A 
more  irregular  and  much  higher  mass 
would  tend  to  obliterate  some  of  the 
architectural  lines  and  would  so  con- 
form with  the  roof  lines  that  the  re- 


sult would  be  interesting  rather  than 
otherwise.  The  planting  would  be  a 
mass  of  small  trees  and  shrubbery 
placed  directly  against  the  border,  say 
of  mountain  ash,  birch,  and  buckeye, 
and  of  lilacs,  buckthorn,  sju'ingas, 
spreas,  cranberries,  dogwood,  shad- 
bush  and  other  strong-growing,  dense 
bushes.  The  width  need  not  be  great; 
ten  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  wide  at 
most,  and  somewhat  irregular. 

For  interior  planting  the  plants 
should  conform  with  structural  lines 
like  those  of  the  drives  and  monu- 
ments, or  with  imaginary  lines  like 
those  surrounding  each  lot.  A shrub 
or  two,  or  a few  perennials  grouped 
with  each  monument  make  both  mon- 
ument and  planting  more  interesting. 
If  the  drive  is  bordered  occasionally 
with  a group  of  shrubbery,  it  again 
receives  an  interest  by  breaking  the 
monotony  of  the  lawn  so  broken  al- 
ready with  monuments.  This  latter 
may  coincide  with  planting  which 
helps  to  define  the  outlines  of  the 
lots.  The  latter  may  be  placed  in  such 
a way  as  not  to  make  a hard  contin- 
uous border,  but  be  a gentle  touch 


here  and  there  marking  lightly  where 
the  outline  of  the  lot  in  general  is. 

These  are  all  suggestions  so  far  as 
the  view  in  question  is  concerned.  As 
a general  principle,  however,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  break  up  cemetery  area 
into  a number  of  smaller  units,  while 
if  the  same  area  were  a park,  the  units 
would  be  larger,  that  is,  to  introduce 
occasionally  a border  of  shrubbery  to 
separate  a particular  spot  from  all 
the  areas  around  it.  In  so  doing  one 
must  not  forget  that  a long  contin- 
uous view,  no  matter  how  narrow, 
over  an  unobstructed  bit  of  lawn  is 
the  most  attractive  treatment  of  any 
property. 

As  to  the  choice  of  kinds  which 
are  to  come  close  under  the  eye  the 
plants  chosen  should  be  the  most  re- 
fined, as  for  instance,  the  various 
Spiraeas,  especially  the  Spiraea  Van 
Houttei,  and  Persian  lilac,  Deutzia 
gracilis  and  Weigela.  Among  the 
perennials  one  would  take  only  those 
which  are  most  certain  to  persist  like 
the  peonies  and  German  iris. 

A.  Phelps  Wyman. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ALLEGHENY  CEMETERY  GREENHOUSE  SYSTEM 


In  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburg,  a 
greater  use  is  made  of  palms  for  the 
adornment  of  lots  than  in  any  other 
cemetery  in  the  country  outside  of  the 
semi-tropics.  There  is  a dignity  about 
this  form  of  decoration  that  the  lot 
owners  like.  In  an  old  cemetery 
where  lots  crowd  upon  one  another, 
and  monuments  are  frequent  and  con- 
spicuous, it  often  is  inconvenient  to 
use  hardy  shrubs  on  the  lots  by  rea- 
son of  their  over-reaching  character, 
but  palms  in  considerable  size  and 
number  may  be  set  out  where  most 
desired  as  a decoration  for  the  lot  or 
as  a proper  support  or  frame  for 
monuments.  Not  infrequently  in  the 
case  of  overcrowded  stone-work,  a 
tasteful  interplacing  of  palms  softens 
the  effect.  In  the  case  of  several  of 
the  most  heavily  endowed  lots  in  Al- 
legheny, a palm  decoration  in  sum- 
mer is  designated. 

With  these  views  of  Superintendent 
Falconer  on  palm  decorations,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  palm-house 
should  be  an  important  feature  of 
the  greenhouses  illustrated  here  from 
one  of  the  plates  in  the  handsome  Al- 
legheny Cemetery  Book,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made  in  these  pages. 

The  Allegheny  greenhouse  system 
is  a block  of  glass  structures  consist- 
ing r)f  a spacious  palm  house  1.30  feet 
long  by  31  feet  wide,  and  five  adjoin- 
ing lesser  houses  at  the  back.  Two  of 


these  are  21  feet  wide  each  and  three 
of  them  10  feet  wide,  and  all  five  are 
99  feet  long.  In  the  palm  house  are 
wintered  all  of  the  beautiful  palms 
seen  throughout  the  cemetery  grounds 
in  the  summer  time;  the  lesser  houses 
with  an  array  of  auxiliary  cold  frames 
and  hotbeds  are  devoted  to  the  prop- 
agation and  cultivation  of  Easter  and 
summer  bedding  plants.  The  palms 
are  mostly  used  in  the  ornamentation 
of  endowed  lots,  but  other  lot  hold- 
ers may  also  engage  some  of  them 
for  the  season.  The  cemetery  does 
not  sell  these  palms,  it  only  rents 
them  for  the  summer  months,  water- 
ing and  caretaking  being  included. 
The  cemetery  does  not  house  or  care 
for  anybody  else’s  plants  over  winter. 
The  scores  of  thousands  of  bedding 
or  summer  plants  raised  In  the  small 
greenhouses  and  hotbeds  are  used 
broadcast  throughout  the  grounds  in 
filling  the  cemetery  flower  Ireds,  and 
the  beds  and  graves  belonging  to  lot 
owners,  endowed  or  otherwise.  These 
plants  are  sold  outright.  But  no  plants 
or  flowers  of  any  kind  are  sold  to  go 
outside  of  the  cemetery. 

Seventeen  years  ago  when  these 
greenhouses  were  built  they  were  am- 
ple enough  for  all  demands,  but  to- 
day they  are  not.  Since  then  948  new 
lots  have  been  added,  the  endowed 
lots  have  nearly  trebled,  17,208  new 
interments  have  been  made,  and  the 


methods  and  requirements  of  floral 
decoration  have  extended  vastly  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  that  period. 
In  May  last  year  they  had  35,000  al- 
ternanthera,  16,000  geraniums,  6,000 
sweet  alyssum,  5,000  echeverias,  5,000 
English  ivy,  and  in  lesser  numbers 
verbenas,  petunias,  vinca,  centaurea, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  things  together  about 
100,000  plants. 

In  1905  two  new  Lord  & Burnham 
steam  boilers  were  installed  in  place 
of  two  worn-out  second-hand  ones 
that  had  been  in  use  before. 

A contract  has  now  been  made  for 
the  erection  of  an  additional  green- 
house 91  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide 
with  a corresponding  work  room  and 
a 10-foot  high  cellar  under  the  whole. 

Spring-blooming  bulbous  plants  as 
hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus  are  usual- 
ly planted  in  October  or  November  to 
succeed  the  summer  bedding  plants, 
and  come  into  bloom  in  April  and 
May,  before  it  is  time  to  again  set 
out  the  geraniums,  etc.  After  bloom- 
ing, these  bulbous  plants  soon  be- 
come unsightly,  and  are  removed. 

Liberal  scope  is  allowed  in  the 
planting  of  summer  flowers,  as  ger- 
aniums, petunias  and  alternanthera, 
luit  planting  them  in  the  grass  around 
graves  or  dotting  them  in  the  grass 
in  the  lots,  is  not  permitted.  As  soon 
as  they  are  destroyed  by  frost  or  be- 
come unsightly,  they  are  cleared  away. 
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COMBINED  OFFICE,  RESIDENCE  AND  CHAPEL 

visit  the  cemetery  are  free  to  use  the 
building. 

It  is  built  of  Colonial  brick,  with 
stone  trimmings  and  tile  roof.  All 
who  have  seen  the  building  are  warm 
in  their  praise  of  the  officers  of  the 
cemetery  association,  the  architect, 
M.  L.  Carr,  of  Indianapolis,  and  the 
contractor,  Marion  Moores,  of  Shelby- 
ville. 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery  Association  was 
organized  in  1884  as  a stock  company 
The  directors  purchased  about 
thirty-one  acres  of  ground,  east  of 
the  city. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  organi- 
zation a number  of  the  stockholders 
felt  :tFa.t  the  association  should  not 
be  of  a mercenary  character.  In 
1892,  the  stockholders  unanimously 
agreed  to  transfer  the  property 
to  a new  corporation,  the  rules  of 
which  provided  that  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  lots  and  from 
all  other  sources  should  be  used  in 
further  beautifying  and  extending  the 
cemetery  grounds. 

The  present  officers  are  as  follows: 
President,  H.  C.  Morrison;  vice- 
president,  T.  W.  Fleming;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  G.  W.  F.  Kirk. 

Jesse  M.  Keith  is  the  superintend- 
ent, having  succeeded  his  father, 
Joseph  Keith,  upon  his  death  some 
time  ago. 

A FINE  TYPE  OF  PRIVATE  COLUMBARIUM 

The  Josephthal  Columbarium  is  a fine  example  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  as  applied  to  the  construction  of  that 
rarest  form  of  cemetery  memorial,  the  private  columbarium. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  idea  of  cremation  has  familiarized 
us  with  the  public  columbarium,  of  which  there  are  twenty- 

six  or  seven  in  this  country,  but  there  are  only  two  or  three 

other  examples  in  this  country  of  the  private  columbarium 
built  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  members  of  an  individual 
family.  Two  of  these  have  previously  been  illustrated  in 
these  pages.  Monuments  with  a niche  or  other  provision 
for  the  reception  of  an  urn  are  also  occasionally  seen. 

This  one  was  designed  and  modeled  by  Ernest  Wise  Key- 
set, the  well-known  New  York  sculptor,  who  also  executed 
one  of  the  other  columbariums  illustrated  in  these  pages. 

The  symbolic  guardian  figure,  the  urn  and  decorative  rays 
on  the  front  of  the  structure  have  been  executed  with  deli- 
cate incisive  touch  and  have  been  well  composed  to  meet 

the  rather  difficult  problem  of  filling  the  unusual  space 
formed  by  the  doors  at  either  side  of  the  figure.  These  are 
of  bronze,  very  plain,  and  when  open  reveal  marble  paneled 
doors  inscribed  with  the  names  of  those  whose  ashes  are 
deposited  within.  The  whole  front  with  its  plain  severe 
lines  and  massive  construction  gives  an  effect  of  monumental 
dignity  and  simplicity.  The  memorial  is  erected  in  New 
York  City  and  the  granite  work  was  done  by  the  Adler 
Granite  and  Monumental  Works.  The  bronze  was  cast  by 
Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 
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SUPERINTENDJONT'S  RESIDENCE,  CHAPEL  AND  OFFICE 
FOREST  HILL  CEMETERY,  SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 


In  the  smaller  cemeteries  where  the 
same  building  serves  for  chapel, 
office,  and  residence  for  the  superin- 
tendent, the  architectural  problem  of 
making  it  convenient  for  all  of  these 
uses  is  no  small  task.  In  the  new 
building  recently  erected  in  Forest 
Hill  Cemetery,  Shelbyville,  Inc!.,  the 
exigencies  of  all  three  of  the  uses 
mentioned  have  been  provided  for  in 
a building  that  is  of  no  little  archi- 
tectural beauty.  It  is  sightly  enough 
to  harmonize  with  the  character  of 


the  grounds,  and  at  the  same  time 
well  laid  out  to  serve  a variety  of 
purposes. 

This  unpretentious  building  has 
managed  to  combine  the  character  of 
both  chapel  and  residence  in  its  ex- 
terior appearance  in  an  unusually  suc- 
cessful manner.  The  chapel  may  also 
be  used  for  a waiting  or  rest  room. 
It  is  provided  with  office  rooms,  toilet 
rooms  and  other  conveniences  for 
the  comfort  of  the  public.  All  who 
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THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

The  picture  shown  on  the  cover  of 
this  issue  is  a water  view  from  the 
handsome  illustrated  book  of  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery,  New  York.  It  is  a 
rare  example  of  both  photography 
and  landscape  art  in  picture  making. 
The  picture  is  completely  framed  in 
the  foreground  by  the  cluster  of  Rlio- 
dodendrons  in  bloom,  .and  the  section 
of  stone  wall  reaching  into  the  scene 
at  the  left.  The  trees  and  other 
planting  carry  the  frame  all  the  way 
round  the  picture,  with  a break  at  the 
point  of  chief  interest  by  the  hand- 
some Chas.  Watrous  mausoleum. 
This  square,  tower-like  structure  of 
Vermont  marble  throws  its  shadow 
■on  the  sheet  of  water,  whose  glassy 
■surface  makes  the  center  of  the  pic- 
ture and  contrasts  with  the  character 
of  the  foliage  around  it. 

A.  A.  C.  S.  CONVENTION  AT 
PHILADELPHIA 

George  M.  Painter,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 
September  12-15,  writes  that  the  pro- 
gramme is  gradually  assuming  defi- 
nite form.  Headquarters  will  be  at 
the  Continental  Hotel,  and  four  days 
will  be  devoted  to  the  business  of  the 
convention  and  the  customary  out- 
ings at  the  local  parks  and  cemeteries. 
One  day  will  be  devoted  to  a trip  to 
Wilmington,  Del.,  by  request  of  the 
cemetery  officials  of  that  city.  An 
invitation  has  also  been  received  to 
visit  Dreer’s  Nurseries  at  Riverton, 
but  that  trip  has  not  been  definitely 
decided  upon.  “Motor  Trucks  for 
Cemetery  Use,”  “Community  Mauso- 
leums,” “Cemetery  Records”  “Ceme- 
teries of  Today  and  Those  Twenty- 
five  Years  Ago”  are  among  the  sub- 
jects that  will  be  discussed  in  formal 
papers  and  an  address  on  ceme- 
tery improvements  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  will  be  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  programme. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  pro- 
vide for  an  exhibition  at  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel  of  photographs, 
models,  tools,  records,  etc.  This 
is  becoming  an  instructive  fea- 
ture of  the  conventions  and  one  that 
deserves  to  be  made  more  of  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  buyer  and 
seller.  The  executive  committee  will 
welcome  any  suggestions  that  may  be 


offered  and  they  are  particularly  de- 
sirous of  receiving  questions  for  the 
“Question  Box.”  Mr.  Painter’s  ad- 
dress is  Westminster  cemetery  and 
Chas.  B.  Jefferson,  secretary  of  the 
commitee,  may  be  addressed  in  care 
of  West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Kellaway,  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  recently  made  a report  upon 
the  cemetery  of  Antrim,  N.  H.,  its  ex- 
isting conditions,  and  outlining  methods 
for  improvement. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  to  have  a new 
cemetry,  to  be  known  as  “Hollywood,” 
located  just  east  of  Mount  Olivet.  The 
tract  of  land  acquired  by  the  new  com- 
pany comprises  forty  acres.  The  land- 
scape plan  has  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Max  Reder,  landscape  gardener. 

Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed 
at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  the  Oakwood 
Cemetery  Company.  The  company  will 
have  an  authorized  capital  of  $75,000,  of 
which  $72,000  is  paid  in.  This  company 
will  establish  and  maintain  cemeteries. 
W.  K.  Mun'roe  is  secretary. 

Mound  cemetery,  Racine,  Wis.,  is  fast 
filling  up  and  the  cemetery  committee  is 
about  to  open  the  new  cemetery,  former- 
ly known  as  the  Osborn  farm,  north- 
west of  the  present  grounds.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  visiting  Forest  Home 
Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  to  obtain  point- 
ers on  up-to-date  practice. 

The  draft  of  the  deed  transferring 
the  confederate  cemetery  of  Springfield, 
Mo.,  to  the  U.  S.  government  has  been 
approved  at  Washington,  and  everything 
is  in  readiness  for  the  transfer.  The 
exercises  will  be  held  in  September  and 
it  is  proposed  to  make  the  day  one  to 
be  remembered. 

Governor  Dix  of  New  York  has  signed 
the  bill  authorizing  the  trustees  of  the 
village  of  Brownville  to  convey  to  the 
Brownville  Cemetery  Association  the 
cemeteries  owned  by  the  village.  The 
transfer  of  the  cemetery  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Brownsville  will  now  be  made 
to  the  Cemetery  Association,  directors 
will  be  elected  and  plans  perfected  for 
accumulating  a perpetual  care  fund,  etc. 

The  federal  court  of  appeals  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  has  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  in  the  case  of  W.  J. 
Townsend  against  the  Beatrice  Ceme- 
tery Association,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  where- 
in the  plaintiff  sought  to  collect  on  a 
judgment  against  the  defendant.  By 
foreclosing  a mortgage  on  the  property' 
of  the  cemetery  association,  Townsend 
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secured  a judgment  against  the  associ- 
ation. The  amount  originally  sued  for 
was  about  $(i,t)0(),  and  the  interest  since 
1898,  when  the  action  was  started,  will 
make  the  claims  amount  to  near  $10,00(1. 
Up  to  this  time  the  repeated  efforts  of 
the  plaintiff  to  secure  the  funds  of  the 
cemetery  association  have  failed.  De- 
tails of  the  decision  are  not  at  hand. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Red- 
lands Cemetery'  Company,  Redlands, 
Calif.,  were  recently'  recorded.  The  tract 
of  land  bought  comprises  480  acres,  40 
of  which  will  be  improved  for  cemetery 
purposes.  It  is  located  in  the  San  Timo- 
teo  Canyon.  Capital  stock  is  placed  at 
$25,000. 

Indignant  protests  are  being  hurled 
at  the  Nassau  county  board  of  super- 
visors at  Mineola,  L.  I.,  to  protest 
against  the  establishment  of  a cemetery 
at  Central  Park,  a flourishing  commun- 
ity just  west  of  Farmingdale.  The  ap- 
plication for  the  new  cemetery  was 
made  by  the  trustees  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  of  New  York,  in  order  to 
provide  a new  place  of  burial  for  those 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  establish 
an  adjunct  to  Calvary  Cemetery,  in 
Long  Island  City,  which  latter  burial 
place  is  filling  up.  The  New  York  dio- 
cese owns  241  acres  immediately  north 
of  the  railroad  at  Central  Park  and 
adjacent  to  the  land  development  of  a 
suburban  land  company.  The  objec- 
tions to  this  proposed  cemetery  are  non- 
sectarian and  are  based  on  the  fact 
that  cemeteries  of  any  and  every  de- 
nomination are  menaces  to  the  gen- 
eral growth  and  progress  of  any  com- 
munity. 

A tract  of  156  acres,  known  as  the 
Emery  farm,  in  Montgomery  county, 
N.  Y.,  near  Lawndale  station,  on  the 
New  York  Short  Line  of  the  Philadel- 
phia & Reading  Railway,  has  been  sold 
by  B.  B.  Lister  for  Dr.  A.  M.  Davis 
and  Walter  E.  Rex,  to  George  T.  Sale, 
whe  represents  a syndicate,  for  very 
dose  to  $100,000.  The  purchasers,  it  is 
said,  intend  to  lay  the  land  out  for  cem- 
etery purposes. 

In  an  effort  to  force  the  payment  of 
$116,000.60,  which  he  claims  is  due  him 
from  the  Mount  Tamalpais  Cemetery 
Association,  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  E.  B. 
du  Bois,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  cem- 
etery, has  instituted  attachment  pro- 
ceedings. 

Suit  to  compel  the  abandonment  of  a 
cemetery  located  about  a mile  north- 
east of  phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  been  brought 
against  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Granjon,  bish- 
op of  Arizona,  by  property  owners  ad- 
jacent to  the  tract  which  comprises  the 
cemetery.  A restraining  order  has 
been  granted. 

Complications  appear  clearly  possible 
(Concluded  on  page  X) 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Pmk,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
"Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  Febr  uary,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.0* 
year;  6c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  26c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  $1.60  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  P.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

City  Hall,  The,  Des  Moines,  la.  (C.  H.), 
$2.00  year;  20c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  in  America,  New  Tork 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
26c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Survey,  The,  New  York  City  (Sur.), 
$2.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 

L.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  lOc. 

^ Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo.. 
<■1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds 

Awakening  of  the  Cities,  H.  Oyen. 
Illust.  World’s  Work,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.  22;  14494-506,  June  ’ll. 

Anna  Coleman  Ladd,  Sculptor,  Anna 
Seaton  Schmidt.  Illust.  A.  & P., 
2;  251-5,  July  ’ll. 

An  American  City’s  Shop  Fronts, 
F.  W.  Coburn.  Illust.  A.  & P.,  2; 
256-61.  July,  ’ll. 

Environment  of  Home,  A.  E.  Slater. 
Illust.  Canadian  Magazine,  Toron- 
to, Ont.,  37;  149-55.  June,  ’ll. 

Eree  Public  Baths  of  St.  Paul,  L.  Cur- 
ry Morton.  Illust.  Am.  C.,  4; 
259-3.  June,  ’10. 

Swimming  Pools  in  the  Garden,  W. 
W.  Smith.  Illust.  S.  L.,  13;  25-6. 
July,  ’ll. 

The  Cure  for  the  Smoke  Evil,  H.  M. 

Wilson.  Am.  C.,  4;  203-6.  June,  ’ll. 
The  Modernization  of  an  Old  Historic 
Town,  W.  M.  Martin.  Illust.  Am. 
C.  4;  255-8.  June,  ’ll. 

Work  for  Civic  Betterment  in  North 
Dakota,  Hugh  Gordon.  Illust.  S. 
L.,  13;  32.  July,  ’ll. 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  New  York  City  (O. 

M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  Q.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York  (G. 
R.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Horticulture.  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin,  German- 
town. Philadelphia  (M.  G.  B.)  50c  year; 

5c  copy. 

Minnesota  Hoitlculturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Ehigineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.). 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
<N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Pacific  Municipalities,  San  Francisco  (P. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Sci. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.).  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening 

A Notable  Pacific  Coast  Botanic  Gar- 
den. F.  E.,  31;  1172  B.  June  10, ’ll. 
Border  Garden,  A.  H.  Suill.  A.  H.  G. 

8;  Sup.  13.  June,  ’ll. 

Gardens  in  Which  to  Live  and  Play. 

Illust.  Cr.  20;  321-3.  June,  ’ll. 
Making  Water  Effects  a Feature,  W. 
S.  Rogers.  Illust.  G.  M.,  13;  349-50. 
June,  ’ll. 

Rustic  Building  Is  Simple  and  Inter- 
esting, Clara  C.  Smith.  Illust.  S.  L., 
13;  30.  July,  ’ll. 

Science  and  Art  in  Garden  Design. 
Illust.  (German)  G.  K.  13;  105-15. 
June,  ’ll. 

The  Spring  Exhibit  of  the  Bavarian 
Society  of  Landscape  Gardeners  at 
Munich.  (German)  Illusts.  M.  D.  G., 
26;  242-8.  May  27,  ’ll. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 

Adaptation  of  Concrete  to  Long  Span 
Bridges,  F.  Barber.  G.  R.  M.,  12; 
214-6.  June,  ’ll. 

Bituminous  Dust  Preventatives  and 
Road  Binders,  P.  Hubbard.  U.  S. 


Agric.  Dept.  Year  Book,  1910.  297- 
306. 

Highland  Park.  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 

A.  F.,  36;  1040-1.  June  10,  ’ll. 
Maintenance,  Repair  and  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Macadam  Roads,  D.  W. 
Seitz.  G.  R.  M.,  12;  213.  June,  ’ll. 
Modern  Methods  of  Making  Roads, 
Wm.  E.  Voorhees.  G.  R.  M.,  12; 
223-6.  Junne,  ' 

Street  Widths  and  Their  Subdivi- 
sions for  Various  Purposes,  N.  P. 
Lewis.  G.  R.  M.,  12;  227.  June,  ’ll. 
The  Bronx  Borough  Experimental 
Roadways.  G.  R.  M.,  12;  217-20. 
June,  ’ll. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 

An  Inexpensive  Water-Lily  Pond, 
Lena  Smith  Lord.  Illust.  G.  M.,13; 
353.  July,  ’ll. 

American  Peony  Society  Annual 
Meeting.  Illust.  F.  R.,  28;  7-13. 
June  15,  ’ll. 

American  Peony  Society  Annual 
Meeting.  Illust.  A.  F.,  36;  1084-6. 
June  17,  ’ll. 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn.,  29th  An- 
nual Convention.  F,  E.,  31;  1264-5. 
June  24,  ’ll. 

American  Assn,  of  Nurserymen,  An- 
nual Convention.  F.  E.,  31;  1268-9. 
June  24,  ’ll. 

Broad-Leaved  Evergreens  for  Lime- 
stone Districts.  C.  L.  A.,  20;  55. 
June  1,  ’ll. 

City  Forestry  in  Chicago,  J.  H.  Prost. 

Illust.  Am.  C.,  4;  278-81.  June,  ’ll. 
Fertilizers  for  Use  by  the  Florists, 
H.  B.  Dorner.  F.  E.,  31;  1172  B- 
1172  C.  June  10,  ’ll. 

Fertilizers  for  IMature  Trees,  C.  D. 

Jarvis.  N.  N.,  19;  227.  June,  ’ll. 
Forcing  Lilacs  Around  Paris,  Yosef 
Vales.  Hort  13;  June  3,  ’ll.  (French). 
Gas  Heating  for  Victorias  Outdoors, 

E.  T.  Harvey.  Illust.  G.  M.,  13; 
344-5.  July,  ’ll. 

Our  Friends  the  Trees.  Cr.,  20;  272- 
7.  June,  ’ll. 

Photography’s  Debt  to  the  Treetops, 
C.  P.  Cushing.  Illust.  Outing, 
New  York,  58;  273-83.  June,  ’ll. 
Pruning  the  Shrubbery.  F.  R.,  28; 
June  17,  ’11. 

Roses  in  1910,  Robt.  Kift.  Illust. 

F. ,  36;  1036-7.  June  10,  ’ll. 

Rose  Culture,  W.  J.  Keimel.  F., 
36;  1038-9.  June  10,  ’ll. 
Rhododendrons  at  the  Arnold  .A.r- 
boretum.  Host,  13;  865.  June  10, 
’ll. 

Significance  of  Lead  Arsenate  Com- 
position, W.  H.  Volck.  Science 

N.  S.,  New  York,  33;  866-70.  June 
2,  ’ll 

South  American  Floriculture,  Jas. 
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Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust- 


ENTRANCE  TO  BRANCH  BROOK  PARK.  NEWARK.  N.  .1.  ROADS  CONSTRUCTED  WITH  TARVtA  X 

Meets  Park  and  Cemetery  Requirements 


Tarvia  is  a powerful  binder  for  the  surfaces 
and  foundations  of  macadam  roads.  It  tills  the 
voids  and  locks  the  stone  in  a tough,  durable 
plastic  matrix.  A Tarviated  surface  looks  like 
sheet  asphalt  and  is  equally  dustless  and  clean. 
It  sheds  water  readily  and  is  dry  immediately 
after  the  rain,  so  that  pedestrians  and  funeral 
processions  on  foot  are  not  inconvenienced. 
The  surface  never  gets  muddy  or  dusty.  On 
account  of  the  Tarvia  matrix,  these  roads  will 
bear  the  transportation  of  heavy  monuments, 
because  the  surface  yields  instead  of  pulver- 
izing under  the  strains.  The  Tarvia  matrix 
prevents  internal  movement  and  grinding. 
The  plasticity  of  the  Tarvia  also  makes  these 
roads  very  quiet.  Horses’  hoofs  make  almost 


no  sound  on  a Tarviated  road.  Tarvia  is 
waterproof,  and  Tarviated  roads,  therefore,  are 
priitected  against  damage  from  torrents  on 
grades. 

Tarvia  has  no  odor  e.xcept  when  being  ap- 
plied. After  it  hardens,  it  has  no  injurious 
effect  on  shoes,  clothing  or  vehicles.  The  cost 
of  using  Tar\-ia  is  not  a factor  or  considera- 
tion, because  it  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  it  is  cheaper  to  maintain  a dust- 
less road  with  Tarvia  than  a dusty  one  with- 
out it.  Maintenance  economies  more  than 
balan-e  the  additional  cost. 

Booklets  on  request.  Address  our  nearest 
office.  0 t> 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 

Minneapiolis 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 


Boston  St.  Louis 
New  Orleans 


Kansas  City  Cleveland 
Seattle  London,  Eng. 
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ESTABL1SHED1890 
Devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  Parks, 
Cemeteries.  Public  aud  Private  Grounds 
Published  on  the  15lh  of  the  Month  by 
R.  J.  HAIGHT 
440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
EDITORS 

John  W.  Weston  O.  H.  Sample 
Subscription.  $2.00  a Year.  J %il 


McHutchinson.  A.  F.,  36;  1090-1. 

June  17,  ’ll. 

Summer  Flowering  Hardy  Vines,  W. 

C.  McColIom.  Illust.  G.  M.,  13; 

346-9.  July,  ’ll. 

Summer  Blooming  Bulbs,  Isaac  S. 

Hendrickson.  G.  C.  A.,  13;  46-48. 

June,  ’ll. 

Trying  Out  New  Roses.  A.  F.,  36; 

1037-8.  June  10,  ’ll. 

The  Most  Rugged  of  the  Hardy 

Evergreens,  C.  L.  Miller.  Illust. 

G.  M.,  13;  350-2.  June,  ’ll. 

The  Planting  of  Porches.  A.  F.,  36; 

1133-4.  June  24,  ’ll. 

The  Truth  About  the  Weeping  Trees, 

P.  T.  Barnes.  Illust.  S.  L..  13;  13-5. 
What  Hybridizing  Has  Done  for  the 

Petunia,  A.  E.  Doolittle.  Illust. 

S.  L.,  13;  17-18.  July,  ’ll. 

REPORTS,  ETC..  RECEIVED 

Herbert  J.  Kellaway,  the  Boston  land- 
scape architect,  has  prepared  an  inter- 
esting and  practical,  working  report  on 
The  Improvement  of  the  Mystic  Valley 
at  Winchester,  Mass.  It  includes  a plan 
of  the  territory  which  lies  along  the 
Aljerjona  River  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mystic  Lake.  The  report 
served  the  very  good  purpose  of  secur- 
ing an  almost  unanimous  vote  for  a 
$90,000  bond  issue  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  improvement.  The  report  was  wide- 
ly distributed  just  before  the  election 
and  the  vote  on  the  bond  proposal  was 
483  for  and  five  against.  The  area  to 
be  improved  is  in  reality  a part  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  park  system. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  just  issued  as  bulletin  No.  94 
of  the  office  of  Public  Roads,  an  in- 
teresting report  on  “Progress  Reports 
of  Experiments  in  Dust  Prevention  and 
Road  Preservation  in  1910.”  It  is  a 
very  valuable  summary  of  a great  vari- 
ety of  comparative  experiments  on 
modern  road  making  and  dust  preven- 
tion that  will  be  appreciated  by  any  one 
interested  in  park  road  making. 

The  Town  of  Corey,  Ala.,  is  making 
an  unusual  effort  in  building  a town  on 
a definite  plan  from  the  start,  and  the 


A Limited  Supply  of  Asphalt- 
oilene  Equipments  to  be 
Given  Away 


WE  PROPOSE  to  donate  free  of  charge,  packed  and 
completely  ready  for  shipment,  a limited  supply  of  the 
following  equipments  to  all  parties  ordering  not  less  than 
fifteen  (15)  barrels  of  Asphaltoilene  “D  ”: 

EQUIPMENT 

Special  double  acting  oil  force  pump. 

Two-foot  section  of  1 34  inch  suction  pipe. 

Twenty-five  feet  special  oil-proof  rubber  hose,  end- 
capped  with  brass  couplings. 

An  adjustable  brass  oil  sprayer. 

Skid  or  frame  with  adjustable  clamps,  equipped 
with  wrought  iron  hooks  to  fit  any  size  barrel 
to  which  the  pump  is  attached. 

Box  and  packing. 

Shipped  by  freight  or  express. 

Asphaltoilene  “D”  is  a I ght  asphalt  oil  about  25  gravity,  but  con- 
taining the  largest  amount  of  natural  asphalt  in  proportion  to  its  gravity  of 
any  oil  probably  in  the  world,  containing  from  41  to  49  per  cent  of 
natural  asphalt. 

It  is  used  primarily  as  a dustlayer,  but  leaves  a mat  of  asphalt  on  the 
surface  of  the  road  w hich  effectually  prefects  it  from  wear.  One  treat- 
ment wi  h a fraction  of  a gallon  to  the  square  yard  is  guaranteed  to 
render  the  road  dustless  for  a year.  One  treatment  for  two  succes- 
sive years  will  render  the  road  dustless  for  three  years  and  protect  it 
from  wear  and  wash. 

Instead  of  having  to  wait  for  the  municipality  or  township  to  oil 
the  roads  for  you,  you  and  two  or  three  of  your  neighbors  can  get  to- 
gether and  buy  I 5 barrels  of  Asphaltoilene  and  oil  your  own  roadways. 

1 5 barrels  will  treat  1 500  to  2000  square  yards. 

Send  for  pamphl-t.  In  one  day,  two  men  at  $2.00  each  can  treat 
1 ,000  square  yards. 

The  Good  Roads  Improvement  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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HE  above  cut  shows  a special  truck  for  the  handling 
of  cement  vaults,  and  also  for  disinterring  pur- 
poses. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  truck  can  be 
placed  over  a vault,  and  the  vault  raised  up  into 
the  frame,  and  by  hitching  it  to  a conveyance  of 
any  kind,  it  can  be  taken  to  the  grave,  and  suc- 
cessfully placed  over  the  grave,  and  the  vault  low- 
ered into  it,  as  simply  as  the  ordinary  casket  can  be  lowered 
into  the  grave  with  a lowering  device. 

It  is  supplied  with  ratchets  and  brakes,  so  that  there  is 
no  chance  for  a mishap  of  any  kind.  For  disinterring  pur- 
poses, there  is  a set  of  hooks,  which  hook  under  the  rough 
box  or  casket,  and  it  can  then  be  drawn  up  into  the  frame  and 
moved  to  any  part  of  the  cemetery  and  reburied. 

Two  men  are  all  that  are  required  to  handle  any  size 
intermentor  removal. 

Photographs  showing  this  device  in  operation  from  many 
different  views  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  The  de- 
mand for  our  elevator  for  mausoleums  is  most  satisfactory. 

Write  the 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Company 

Corner  Detroit  & Hird  Sts. , Cleveland.,  Ohio 

for  particulars. 
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Jemison  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Co., 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  send  a number  of 
the  Jemison  Magazine  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  twelve  months’  de- 
velopment of  what  is  claimed  to  be  a 
model  industrial  town. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  is  issuing  a 
series  of  little  bulletins  of  popular  in- 
formation about  these  fine  grounds  that 
are  designed  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  features  of  particular  interest  that 
may  be  seen  on  the  grounds.  They  are 
issued  weekly  and  are  a valuable  and 
timely  guide  to  the  attractions  of  this 
wonderful  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  article  descriptive  of  the  de- 
partment of  landscape  architecture  at 
Harvard  University  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  ‘‘Landscape  Architecture”  has 
been  reprinted  in  booklet  form. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Bronze  Perpetual  Care  Stakes 
■of  the  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
illustrated  and  described  in  a well- 
prepared  and  handsomely  printed  book- 
let of  eight  pages. 

Henderson’s  Midsummer  Catalog, 
1911,  from  Peter  Henderson  & Co.,  New 
York. 

“The  W'eed  Problem  Solved”  is  tha 
title  of  an  attractively  printed  little 
booklet  descriptive  of  “Herbicide”  the 
weed  killer  manufactured  by  the  Reade 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

ASKED  AND  ANSWERED 

{Concluded  from  page  595) 
to  sow  on  a lot  of  300  sq.  ft.:  For  a 
good  lawn  you  should  have  about  two 
quarts.  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Chicago. 

We  are  having  trouble  with  some 
kind  of  an  insect  which  seems  to  be 
killing  our  spruce  trees,  and  thought 
possibly  you  might  be  able  to  give  us 
some  information  as  to  how  to  save 
them,  through  your  columns  “Asked 
and  Answered.”  The  older  employees 
of  the  cemetery  seem  to  think  that  the 
trees  are  being  killed  by  a little  red 
spider,  but  so  minute  that  it  cannot  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  we  are 
not  quite  so  sure  whether  that  is  the 
real  cause  or  not,  but  it  may  have 
come  to  your  notice  through  other 
cemetery  associations,  they  having 
suffered  from  the  same  cause. 

E.  C.  P.,  la. 

In  reference  to  your  subscriber’s 
spruce  trees;  Six  years  ago  I had  an 
experience  with  some  beautiful  speci- 
metis  of  native  white  and  black  spruce, 
and  from  the  meager  description  given 
I take  it  for  granted  that  subscriber’s 
trees  are  similarly  attacked.  If  so, 
spray  with  soap-suds.  I do  not  sup- 


WA  TER  LILIES  PLANTS 

Hardy  Water  Lilies.  Tender  Day  and  Night  Blooming  Lilies. 

SEND  for  MY  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG  of  LILIES,  AQUATIC  PLANTS  and  SUPPLIES. 

EDWARD  S.  SCHMID,  712  Twelfth  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SIO.J.HARE  S.  HERBERT  H A r.  E 

HARE  <Sc  HARE 

Landscape  Architects 

604  CUMBEL  BUILDING 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

The  One  Man 

making  a specialty  of  fixing  over 
old  time  graveyards  into  modern 
park  cemeteries. 

The  One  Man 

who  can  make  a modern  plan  for 
your  new  additicn  is 

HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED 

Landscape  Architect 

303  Lewis  Bldg,,  Portland,  Ore. 

FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  SfkeBBIdg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 

William  Stuppe  Company 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  NewYork,N.Y. 

Designing  and  Executing.  Long  experience 
and  ability  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 

^Success  of  Demin^  Power  Sprayers 
on  Public  and  Private  Grounds 

The  sprayers  used  on  low-growing  fruit  trees  are  often  not  suitable  for  tall  trees; 

^ there  is,  therefore,  a great  demand  for  a more  powerful  and  efficient  machine,  and 
^ hence  the  favor  with  which  Deming  Power  Sprayers  have  been  received. 

Made  of  best  material,  substantial  and  durable;  engine  and  pump  are 
mounted  rigidly  together,  preventing  lost  motion  and  permitting  higher  ^ 
pressure.  They  have  large  air-chambers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars,  including  blue- 
prints. specifications  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps  for 
all  uses — distributing  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

The  Deming  Company,  830  Depot  St..  Salem,  Ohio 


Choice  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock 
and  Bedding  Plants 

Get  our  special  prices  on  the  following: 

Salix  Americana  (American  Weeping  Willow)  7—8  ft. , Morus  Pendula 
(Weeping  Mulberry)  3 year  heads,  Ulmus  Montana  Pendula  (Camper- 
down  Weeping  Elm)  12  ft.  stem,  3 year  heads. 


German  Iris  Asst. 
Japan  Iris 
Yucca  Filamentosa 
Rhodendrons 


English  Ivy 
Cobea  Scandens 
Alternanthera 
Salvias 


Cannas 
Grave  Myrtle 
Ageratum 
Coleus 


The  Geo.  Wittbold  Co.’s 


Edgebrook  Greenhouses 
and  Nurseries 


EDGEBROOK, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Little  Details  Count  in  Greenhouse 
Building 

How  many  houses  that  you  know  of,  have  been  all  but 
spoiled  in  appearance  just  because  care  was  not  given 
to  the  little  details?  You  say  such  and  such  a house  is 
a good  house — but.  And  it  is  the  buts  thatmakc  the 
difference  between  a house  that  is  carefully  designed 
and  as  carefully  built;  and  the  one  that  has  been  slight- 
ed in  the  so-called  “little  details”.  It  is  just  these 
details  that  are  the  making  of  a house.  The  fact  that 
we  have  done  so  many  big  things  so  well  is  conclusive 
proof  that  the  little  things  are  not  slighted. 

Our  Building  Superintendents  have  been  called  cranks 
because  they  make  such  a “holler”  if  things  are  not  up 
to  snuff.  If  there  is  any  kicking  to  be  done,  we  prefer 
to  do  it. 

If  you  want  a thoroughly  up-to-date  house  built  by  a 
firm  that  does  business  with  an  eye  on  the  details,  then 
write  to  us. 

In  our  new  catalog,  the  houses  shown  are  given  a page. 
We  want  every  gardener  to  have  a copy  of  the  catalog. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO.,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

St.  James  Bldg  Tremont  Bldg  Franklin  Bank  Bldg  The  Rookery 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Need  to  Know 

The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled. 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it. 

$1  00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

FAIRCHILD  SONS 

702  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

A Simple  System  of  Keeping  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments., 

Lot  owners.,  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 

SPECIMEN  PAOES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


PEONIES 


Our. 

(NiQUE  Guarantee 

W©  will  replace  wifh  three,  every  plant 
blooming  untrue  to  description. 


Nich,  10.00 


[Term 


MABIE  LEMOINE  (Calot  1868).  A valuable  sort  because  the 
latest  white  to  bloom,  thus  cxtendin}?  the  season  after  earlier  ones  are 
passed.-  It  has  immense  fircainy  or  ivory  white  blooms  on  very  stiff  stems. 
The  blooms  often  measurfe  7 inches  across. 

Divided  $ 3.00  per  doz.,  $20.00  per  1(X) 

Small  $0  10  each,  -l.tK)  per  doz.,  30.00  per  100 

Larpe  (4  year)  1.00  each,  10.00  per  doz.,  75.00  per  100 

MIBEIXiLE  (Crousse  1894).  A thin 

ruirkinirs^. 


Clipping  from  our  New  Price  List. 
Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 

We  have  as  Fine  aList  of  Varieties  as  can  be  found  in  America 


ESTABLISHED  1856 


PETERSON  NURSERY 

SON?  LA  SALLE  ST.. CHICAGO 


WmA.PETERS0N,PR0R 
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pose  that  the  brand  of  soap  makes 
much  difiference,  but  I used  Queen 
Anne  soap,  using  a pound  to  a gallon 
of  water,  well  diluted.  In  spraying, 
which  should  be  done  in  the  morning, 
the  limbs  should  be  slightly  lifted  so 
that  the  spraj"  reaches  the  underside 
of  the  foliage.  John  Reid. 

Detroit,  ]\Iich. 

OBITUARY 

It  is  with  exceeding  regret  that  we 
have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Lou  C. 
Barker,  the  superintendent  of  only  three 
months’  standing  of  Forest  Hills  Cem- 
etery, Chattanooga,  Tenn.  He  died  aft- 
er a week's  illness  of  pneumonia,  on 
June  15,  and  his  was  the  third  death 
in  his  family  from  the  same  dread  dis- 
ease within  three  weeks,  his  wife  and 
her  mother  preceding  him.  Mr.  Barker 
had  succeeded  Mr.  William  Taylor  and 
had  made  a good  start  in  his  work.  The 
work  of  the  office  will  be  temporarily 
conducted  by  Dr.  Bushnell. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTES 

In  the  foreign  trade  opportunities 
suggested  in  “Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports”:  A report  from  an  American 
consular  officer  states  that  one  of  the 
largest  department  stores  in  western 
Canada  contemplates  the  purchase  of 
from  5 to  10  carloads  of  wire  fence 
and  fencing,  and  he  suggests  that  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  these  lines  com- 
municate with  this  firm. 

CEMETERY  NOTES 

{Concluded  from  page  60i) 

in  connection  with  the  question  of  re- 
opening of  Mount  Calvary  Cemetery, 
Denver.  Colo.,  as  a burial  ground.  Lot 
owners  fear  that  their  property  rights 
in  their  lots  will  be  jeopardized,  while 
outside  property  owners  protest  on 
business  grounds. 

Clayton  Hart,  superintendent  of  the 
National  Cemetery,  Springfield,  Mo.,  for 
the  past  five  years,  has  resigned.  Mr. 
Hart  has  been  superintendent  of  na- 
tional cemeteries  for  the  past  45  years, 
but  has  decided  to  move  to  Jefferson 
City  to  make  his  future  home.  He  came 
to  Springfield  from  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.  The  first  national  cemeterj'  under 
his  charge  was  one  at  Keokuk,  la.  J.  S. 
Gray,  superintendent  Hart’s  assistant, 
will  lie  acting  superintendent  until  the 
appointment  of  a successor  by  the  quar- 
termaster’s department  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks. 

The  contract  for  disinterring  the  re^ 
mains  of  4,000  soldiers  buried  at  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex., 
was  let  by  the  government  to  N.  E.  Ran- 
dall of  Brownsville.  The  remains  are 
to  be  removed  to  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Pineville,  La.,  and  the  cemetery  at 
Brownsville  will  he  abandoned. 


ORNAMENTAL  ’WIRE  FENCES  for  all  purposes. 

RUSTPROOF  FLO’WER  BED  GUARDS,  TRELLISES  and  TREE  GUARDS. 
PARK  and  CEMETERY  work  a specialty. 

Write  fot  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  At 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  USING  THE  BRUSH 


The  Davis  Road  Brush 

For  Gravel  and  Macadam  Roads 

CONFORMS  to  crown  of  road. 
Cleans  and  smoot  hs  at  one  opera- 
tion. Shifts  road  material  slightly 
towards  center  and  drops  coarser  ma- 
terial in  ruts  and  lateral  washes. 

Useful  in  applying  calcium  chloride. 
Especially  valuable  for  Parks  and 
Cemeteries.  Write  for  circulars. 

GEO.  U.  DAVIS 

502  W.  30tli  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Weeds  are  often  | 

undesirable  in  ponds,  — 

streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.  Please  notice  the 
simple  and  effective 
operation  of  the 
Submarine  Weed 
Cutting  Saw 
above.  The  weeds 
are  cut  at  the  roots 

and  floating  down  stream.  The  device  may  be  handled  in  lengths  to  a great  extent  from  the 
banks,  or  just  as  well  from  boats  on  larger  lakes.  In  use  by  many  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  high- 
ly recommended  here  and  abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circular,  references,  etc. 

ASCHERT  BROS.  - Cedar  Lake,  - West  Bend.  Wis. 


Gold  Medal 
Belgium  1909 


Silver  Medals 
Austria  1909 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
1910 


Wanted  —Agents 

We  want  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Sextons  who  are  interested  to  write  us  for 
our  proposition  for  selling  monuments. 

IVe  have  the  best  proposition  ever  offered. 
Have  more  agents  than  any  other  firm. 
Supply  all  kinds  of  monumental  work. 

MOORE  MONUMENT  CO. 

Park  Avenue,  Sterling,  III. 
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IN  placing  your  order  for  Leaf  Carts,  remember  there  is  more 
to  be  considered  than  price.  You  want  something  that  is 
strong,  has  the  capacity  for  carrying  quite  a load  and  stand- 
ing up  under  continual  service.  To  do  this  the  wheels  should 
have  wide  tires  and  strong  spokes,  and  should  turn  on  an  axle 
of  not  less  than  one  inch  diameter.  There  should  be  no  light 
wood  parts  to  break,  or  warp  and  crack  because  the  cart  was 
left  in  the  rain  and  sun. 

You  want  a cart  that  is  not  affected  by  weather  conditions. 
An  ALL  STEEL  cart  will  give  you  these  necessary  features 
and  good  service  through  several  seasons. 

Details  and  prices  of  ALL  STEEL  carts  sent  promptly 


The  Steel  Basket  Co.,  cedar  RAPmril! 


on  request. 


Baker's  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  pi-ices. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


Have  you  adopted 
our  grave  linings 
yet? 

If  not  you  should  not 
lose  another  day  in  doing 
so.  The  days  of  the  un- 
lined grave  are  numbered, 
and  since  our  linings  are 
made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  lining  graves  and 
are  so  easily  adjusted  and 
nil  all  requirements  so  sat- 
isfactorily it  can  but  follow 
that  they  will  soon  be  used 
by  all  undertakers  who  want 
to  do  credit  to  their  calling 
Putting  a fine  casket  into 
an  unlined  grave  is  like  put- 
ting parlor  furniture  into 
the  barn. 

Write  Jor  particu- 
lars and  price  list  to 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 

Globe  Casket  Co. 

London,  Ont.,  Canada 


OLD  RELIABLE.**  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quicklyadjusted 
and  makes  fine  appearance.  Alwaysready.  There's  none  just 
like  it.  Weight  75  lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral  car. 

We' want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
a thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


STOP!  LISTEN! 

WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best— 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbintf  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 

4 8 sold  in  City  of  Detroit — o<der  37 S j old  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 

Folding  Device  Works  Ovid,  Mich. 
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At  the  A'inchester,  Mass.,  Town  meet- 
ing, held  June  15,  it  was  voted  that  the 
town  appropriate  and  set  aside  $32,400 
as  a permanent  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  “Permanent  Care  Fund,  Wildwood 
Cemetery,"  to  be  invested  by  the  town 
treasurer  under  the  direction  of  the 
cemetery  commissioners,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  the  care  of  lots.  An  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $1,200  for  gypsy 
and  brown-tail  moth  work  was  made. 

CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENTS 

Two  new  sections  have  been  operted 
this  spring  in  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Cem- 
etery of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  whereon  no 
mounds  are  permitted,  and  markers  only 
6 inches  high.  This  regulation  is  meet- 
ing with  the  approval  and  co-operation 
of  the  patrons  of  the  cemetery. 

The  Beatrice  Cemetery  Association, 
Beatrice,  Neb.,  has  let  a contract  for 
some  3,000  lineal  feet  of  macadam  drive- 
ways to  Edward  J.  Koenig,  landscape 
gardener  and  contractor,  in  Evergreen 
Home  Cemetery.  This  will  include  the 
construction  of  concrete  gutters  and 
curbing  along  all  the  driveways.  This 
may  be  but  the  beginning  of  this  im- 
provement. 

Seven  acres  have  been  acquired  for 
an  addition  to  the  northern  end  of  Oak 
Hill  Cemetery,  Evansville,  Ind.  Ihis 
will  eventually  be  improved  and  laid  off 
into  lots. 

The  Jewish  society  of  the  Sons  of 
Truth  of  Leavenworth,  Kas.,  has  begun 
the  work  of  beautifying  the  cemetery 
northwest  of  the  city  and  $1,000  is  to 
be  expended  in  the  construction  of  a 
stone  wall  surmounted  by  an  iron  fence. 

The  directors  of  the  Lone  Fir  lot 
owners’  association,  Portland,  Ore.,  have 
decided  that  when  $8,000  has  been  sub- 
scribed the  improvement  of  the-  ceme- 
tery will  be  started.  Most  of  it  is  in 
hand.  The  elaborate  plans  suggested  by 
Mr.  Howard  Evarts  Weed,  of  Chica- 
go, have  been  modified,  and  the  plan 
now  is  to  clean  up  and  improve  the  cem- 
etery and  repair  the  fences  generally, 
but  there  will  be  no  disturbances  of 
graves  and  monuments.  Wilson  Bene- 
fiel,  long  the  superintendent,  has  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  cemetery 
and  is  succeeded  by  L.  N.  Guy.  Mr. 
Guy  will  have  full  charge  of  the 
grounds.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  man- 
agement to  raise  a permanent  fund  for 
the  care  of  this  pioneer  cemetery. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Hillside  Cemetery  Association, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  it  was  decided  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  work  of  re- 
modeling the  entrances  to  the  ceme- 
tery. 

About  $6,000  is  to  be  expended  by  the 
Fairmount  Cemetery  Association,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  for  the  erection  of  an  addi- 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  3)4  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks. 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS. 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COXXA 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars, 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO,.  Limavillc,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler,  Ravenna,  Ohio.) 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 


MARKS  FOR! 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES,  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BERGER  MFG.  CO. 

STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  REQUEST 


The  Automatic  Sealing  Cement 


Burial  Vault 


Automatically  seals 
against  water  and  vermin; 
insect  proof  and  sanitary. 

We  manufacture  the 
highest  type  of  adjustable 
Bessemer  steel  molds 
known  today.  Write  jor 
our  big  book. 

The  Automatic 
Sealing  Vault  Co. 

Peru, Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Michigan’s  Beautiful  Wild  Flowers  and  Ferns 

Carefully  Collected  and  Shipped  by  an  Expert  Botanist 

SPECIAL  OFFERS,  CASH  WITH  ORDER—-  . — 


NOVELTIES;—  Per  Per  Per 

100  1,000  10,000 

Achillea  occidentalis  ? 2.00  $18.00  

Aster  Kentuckiensis,  late,  pale  purple..  10.00  

Aster  ptarmicoides,  low,  pure  white 5.00  

Aster  urophyllus,  tall,  white 3.00  

Helianthus  grosse-serratus,  tall,  fine...  10.00  

Helianthus  tuberosus,  wild  type 2.00 

Monarda  punctata  10.00  

Rudbeckia  Sullivantii,  best  Rudbeckia..  10.00  

Ratibida  pinnata,  3 ft.,  odd,  yellow 10.00  

EXTRA  LARGE  AND  HEAVY  PLANTS:— 

Acorus  Calamus,  clumps  according  to  size 

$5-?30  

Aster  Novae-Angliae,  very  large 5.00  45.00  

Asclepias  pulchra,  very  heavy  clumps...  10.00  

Angellica  atropurpurea,  5-7  ft.  high 10.00  

Caltha  palustris,  very  heavy  clumps....  10.00  

Decodom  verticillatus,  aquatic,  clumps. $5-$50  

Eupatorium  maculatum,  deep  purple, 

5- 7  ft 10.00  

Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  white,  4-6  ft...  8.00  

Eupatorium  purpureum,  pale  purple, 

6- 8  ft 10.00  

Helenium  autumnale  10.00  

Hepatica  acuta,  very  large  clumps,  4-6 

in.  wide  10.00  

Heracleum  lanatum,  very  conspicuous, 

6-10  ft.  high 10.00  

Iris  versicolor,  very  large  clumps  rang- 
ing from  $5-$30  

Peltandria  Virginica,  calla-like  aquatic. 


Solidago  rigida.  Rigid  Goldenrod 8.00  

Solidago  speciosa.  Showy  Goldenrod, 

splendid  10.00  

Spathyema  foetida.  Skunk’s  Cabbage....  10.00  

OTHER  PERENNIALS:— 

Asclepias  tuberosa  3.00  

Euphorbia  corollata  2.00  15.00 

Hepatica  acuta,  and  H.  triloba 2.00  15.00 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  fine  large  clumps...  10.00  

Lobelia  syphilitica,  large  blue  lobelia 

ciumps  5.00  

Monarda  mollis,  clumps 5.00  25.00 

Penstemon  pubescens  2.00  15.00 

Phlox  divaricata,  many  varieties  mixed  2.00  15.00 

Phlox  subulata,  exceedingly  many  varl- 

ties  3.00  25.00 

COLLECTIONS:— 

Asters,  20  species  or  more,  assorted 25.00 

Solidagoes  (Goldenrods),  15  species  or 

more,  assorted  25.00 

Violas,  20  species  or  more,  blue,  pur- 
ple, violet,  white,  cream  and  yel- 
low, very  many  shades 25.00 


Per  ICO  Per  Per 


1,000  10.000 

Glechoma  (Nepeta)  hederacea $2.00  $10.00  

Lysimachia  Numularia  8.00  $60.00 

Mitella  nuda,  moist  shady  places 1.50  10.00  

BULBS,  TUBERS,  ETC.:— 

Supplied  May  to  last  of  August. 

Arisaema  triphyllum  1.50  10.00  

Cardamine  bulbosa,  white,  later  than 

next  1.00  8.00  

Cardamine  purpurea,  pale  purple,  early  1.00  8.00  

Claytonia  Virginica  1.00  8.00  

Dentaria  diphylla  1.00  8.00  

Dentaria  laciniata  l.OO  8.00  

Dicentra  Canadensis,  Squirrel-Corn 2.00  12.00  

Dicentra  cucullaria,  Dutchman’s  Breeches  3.00  15.00  

Erythronium  albidum.  White  Erythroni- 

um,  1-3  years  old 1.00  8.00  60.00 

Erythronium  Americanum,  Yellow  Ery- 
thronium, 1-3  years  old 1.00  8.00  60.00 

Erythronium  Americanum  and  E.  abid- 

ium,  flowering  size 5.00  

Geranium  maculatum  2.00  10.00  

Podophyllum  peltatum  2.00  10.00  75.00 

Lilium  Canadense  rubrum,  1-3-year  old 

bulbs.  May  to  August 2.00  10.00  65.00 

Ranunculus  fascicularis,  dry  places 2.00  10.00  

Ranunculus  hlspidus,  rich  shades 2.00  10.00  

Ranunculus  septentrionalls,  trails  8-12  ft. 

shores  3.00  

Sanguinaria  Canadensis  2.00  10.00  80.00 

Trillium  grandiflorum  maximum 3.00  20.00  

Trillium  erectum  2.00  18.00  

AQUATICS:— 

Supplied  during  Summer. 

Nymphaea  tuberosa,  river  type,  Ponte- 

deria  cordata  8.00  75.00  

Nymphaea  tuberosa,  lake  type,  Nuphar 

advena  10.00  80.00  

Nymphaea  tuberosa  gigantea  15.00  

Ranunculus  delphinifolius,  very  fine, 

flowers  large  yellow 2.00  10.00  

SURF  PLANTS:— 

Sparganum  eurycarpum,  Typha  latifolia, 

Acorus  Calamus  3.00  25.00  

Saururus  cernuus,  Typha  angustifolia. . 4.00  25.00  

FERNS:— 

Osmunda  cinnamomea,  O.  Claytonlana, 

O.  regalis,  very  large 10.00  

Asplenium  Thelypteroides,  A.  Filix- 

foemina,  Adiantum  pedatum 2.00  15.00  

Matteucla  struthiopteris.  Ostrich  Pern..  4.00  35.00  300.00 

Ferns,  small,  assorted.. 2.00  15.00  130.00 

Ferns,  medium,  assorted 3.00  25.00  200.00 

Perns,  large,  assorted... 5.00  45.00  400.00 


HERBACEOUS  TRAILERS;— 


Undersigned  is  an  expert  field  botanist.  Member  Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  WILFRED  A.  BROTHERTON 
Michigan  Ornithological  Club,  Honorary  member  Detroit  Mycological  Club,  etc.  Rochester,  Mich. 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 


What  other  people  say: 

“Cei-tainly  the  liest  I 
have  used.”— J.  G-  Wal- 
leniiscerd.  Buffalo  Burial 
Ass’n.  . . . “It  is  quite  as 
effective  as  other  makes 
and  costs  less.” — W.  T 
B.  Roberts  & Son,  Glen- 
side.  . . ."I  recommend 
it  lieartily.”  — Chas. 
Murray,  Washington 
University. 


Kill  Weeds ; Don’t  Dig  ’em  Out. 

Sprinkle  walks  and  driveways  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer, 
and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  included. 
It’s  easier  than  grubbing  them  out — • cheaper,  better.  One 
application  is  usually  sufficient  for  a whole  season. 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

frees  Tennis  Courts,  Baseball  Diamonds  and  Race  Tracks,  alley-ways, 
fence  comers,  flag  walks,  brick  pavements  and  gutters  from  the  weed 
plague.  It  won’t  injure  marble,  cement  or  road  metal. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  owners  of  estates,  superintendents  of  Country 
Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most  efficient  weed  killer. 

One  Gallon,  $1.00.  Ten  Gallons,  $8.50.  Barrels,  per  Gallon,  75c 

One  gallon  diluted  will  cover  100  to  150  square  yards. 

Write  for  folder:  “How  to  get  rid  of  Weeds.  ’’ 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co.,  i3i  So.4thSt.,  Philadelphia 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery 

PE rite  for  prices  on  what  you  require. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES,  Union  Co.  Nurseries,  ELIZABETH,  N.  j. 
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tion  to  the  stone  house  and  wagon  shed 
at  South  Orange  avenue  and  Eighteenth 
street.  It  will  consist  of  a two-story 
brick  extension  40x60  feet  for  store 
rooms  and  a one-story  wagon  shed  15x25 
feet. 

Adelphi  Lodge  No.  8,  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows,  has  been  improv- 
ing the  Odd  Fellows’  Cemetery  at  Par- 
kersburg, W.  Va.  An  iron  picket  fence 
with  cement  base  has  been  constructed 
along  the  front  and  one  of  woven  wire 
with  cement  along  the  lower  side.  Con- 
siderable grading  and  leveling  have  also 
been  done.  The  improvements  represent 
an  outlay  of  $4,000. 

For  several  months  workmen  have 
been  clearing  the  old  North  Side  Bury- 
ing Ground.  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  of  a thick  growth  of  trees  and 
underbrush.  The  paths  have  been  grad- 
ed and  private  hedges  enclose  the  prem- 
ises. All  fallen  gravestones  have  been 
straightened  up  and  cleaned.  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Sage  ordered  the  work  done  and  will 
meet  all  expenses.  The  burying  ground 
is  one  of  the  oldest  near  Sag  Harbor, 
and  was  set  aside  by  John  Edwards,  a 
great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Samuel  L. 
Polley,  in  1774.  The  oldest  stone  shows 
that  the  first  burial  was  that  of  Mehit- 
tabell,  daughter  of  the  first  settler,  John 
Edwards,  laid  to  rest  June  7,  1774. 

An  ornamental  iron  fence  on  a con- 
crete foundation,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Orendorff  several  months  ago,  has  been 
erected  along  the  entire  front  of  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  Canton,  111.  The  fence 
is  573  feet  long  and  has  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2,000.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  benevolent  friends  will  contribute 
for  the  provision  of  a good  fence  along 
the  two  sides  of  the  cemetery. 

The  city  council  of  Chanute,  Kas., 
proposes  to  continue  the  road  improve- 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock  furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Sales  Office.  Masonic  Temple,  PORTSMOUTH.  OHIO  Quarries  and  Mills.  McDERMOTT,  OHIO 


STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fine  Metal  Signs  of  Every  Description 

All  sizes  Black  and  Galvanized  Pipe  and  Fittings  carried  in  stock.  Iron  aind 
Let  U,  1...W  your  want.  Steel  Fences,  Benches  and  Waste  Paper  Cans 


WHY 


buy  expensive 
m a r k e r s when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 

No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 
River  Grove,  III. 


Dlwanger  & Barry’s 

"Tries 

Shrubs 

Roses  and  Plants 

are  known  and  planted  everywhere. 
Leaders  for  70  years.  Booklet  free. 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


TTARDY,  native  perennials,  Ferns,  Orchids,  etc.  Not 
AT-  niuclt  doing  in  nursery  grown,  stock  at  this  season,  but 
we  are  collecting  in  lots  ranging  from  100 to  100,000  to  fill 
ordersnowin,  from  theirnative  haunts-  Trilllums,  Lilies, 
Orchids,  Ferns-,  Oentian  and  many  other  of  our  beauti- 
ful hardy  native  perennials.  Let  us  figure  on  your  wants- 
We  are  not  dealers,  only  collectors.  Send  us  your  orders 
in  time  to  get  freshly  collected  stock  at  rock  bottom  prices- 
When  you  begin  to  think  of  Nursery  grown  stock  for 
lining  out  this  fall  or  next  spring,  let  us  figure  on  your 
wants-  We  can  save  you  money  and  please  you. 

HOPEDALE  NURSERIES,  HOPEDALE,  ILL- 
Wholesale  Department. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HOSE 

^ New  method  of  distributing  water  in  Parks,  Cemeteries 
and  Lawns  by  laying  iron  pipe  in  shallow  trenches  under- 
ground and  having  different  outlets  say  every  100  feet.  For 
these  outlets  use 

LEWIS  (Patd)  STREET  WASHERS” 

These  Street  Washers  have  positive  moving  valves  to  turn  on  and  shut  off  the 
water  and  are  self -draining.  Have  flat  covers  level  with  lawn.  Made  any 
length  to  match  depth  of  pipe.  The  pipe  system  to  be  laid  slightly  inclined  so 
that  it  can  be  drained  before  cold  weather. 

q We  also  manufacture  Lawn  and  Yard  Hydrants,  Self-Closing  Bibbs  and 
Hose  Valves.  Prices  and  circulars  on  application. 

THE  HAYDENVILLE  COMPANY 

(Established  1845) 

HAYDENVILLE  MASS.,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  VULCAN  COMPANY  ::  Detroit  - Michigan 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES  AND  FENCES 


Settees,  Reservoir  Vases,  Tree  Guards,  Litter  Baskets,  Trellises, 

Lawn  Rollers,  Markers,  Etc. 

Highest  Grade  Work  Ask  for  catalog  no.  no o Modern  Designs 


F*lantlng  Oontracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  sbrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eltherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


A 1 ■ T F for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 

VI  11  1 r for  Vaults  of  All  Kinds. 

U L n 1 L for  Blackboards  and  Roofins. 

■ ^ 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  bangor?penna; 

“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

QUARRIES,  MILLS  AND  OFFICES.  McDERMOTT,  O. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Designers  and  Builders  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Gates  and  Fencing. 

Catalogue  No.  64  Park*  and  Cemeteries.  LaWn  Seats  and  VaseS.  No.  48-A  Residences  and  Churches. 
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ments  in  Elmwood  Cemetery.  The  main 
drive  has  been  macadamized. 

Charles  F.  Young  and  Leonard  Haupt- 
fuier,  partners  under  the  name  of  the 
Canton  Landscape  & Gardening  Co., 
were  recently  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  care  of  the  lawns  and  drives  at 
Monument  Hill,  Canton,  O.,  for  four 
months.  The  contract  was  awarded  by 
a committee  of  the  McKinley  National 
Memorial  Association. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
drawn  by  the  city  attorney  of  Bemidji, 
Minn.  This  action  is  in  accordance  with 
a law  which  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  1911,  and  which  provides  that  a 
corporation  or  association  may  manage 
a city’s  own  cemetery. 

CEMETERY  REPORTS 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Llynn, 
Mass.,  for  the  year  ending  December  19, 
1910,  shows  the  following  among  the 
receipts:  Sale  of  lots,  $8,107.64;  Inter- 
ments, $3,259 ; Foundations,  $1,917,51 ; 
Plants,  $1,734.35 ; Annual  Care,  $891,38. 
Receipts  from  all  other  sources  amount- 
ed to  $39,900.69.  Among  the  expendi- 
tures were  : Labor,  $26,680 ; salaries, 
$3,958.48;  Installation  of  new  water 
system,  $1,814.32;  loam  and  sod,  $1,- 
269.23.  The  Perpetual  Care  Fund  is 
now  $227,085.22,  and  the  Permanent 
Fund,  $4,018.75.  There  were  753  inter- 
ments during  the  year,  making  the  total 
number  in  the  cemetery  24,945.  It  cost 
the  cemetery  $1,104.46  for  the  year 
to  continue  the  fight  upon  the  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  moths.  Many  contemplated 
improvements  had  to  be  curtailed  on 
account  of  lack  of  appropriations. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woodlawn 
Cemetery  Association,  Winona,  Minn., 
was  held  on  June  12.  A steady  im- 
provement was  reported,  and  much 
work  has  been  done  on  the  roads,  which 
will  be  continued  as  funds  are  available. 
Some  10,000  feet  of  ground  was  platted 
into  lots,  and  vaults  and  monuments 
were  erected  to  the  amount  of  $15,000. 
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Don’t  Hoe  Weeds 

When  you  cut  or  pull  a weed  you 
simply  get  rid  of  that  one  — and  not 
even  that  unless  you  get  the  root. 
You  don’t  get  those  just  ready  to  pop 
out  of  the  ground. 

T And,  besides  it’s  too  slow  and  hard  to  keep 
walks  and  drives  clear  of  grass^  and  weeds 
that  way.  ^ 

HERBICIDE 

The  Weed  Exterminator 

is  easy  to  apply  and  repels  the  growth  of 
vegetation  for  years. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  weeds 
and  grass  are  in  crushed  stone,  macadam, 
gravel  or  dirt  roads  and  gutters,  one  applica- 
tion will  surely  kill  them  and  leave  the  road 
or  gutter  clean.  For  at  least  two  years  and 
often  for  five,  not  a weed  or  spear  of  grass 
will  appear  on  the  surfaces  treated  with 
Herbicide,  as  it  kills  the  fertility  of  the  soil  as 
well  as  the  weeds. 

Invaluable  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  and  Large 
Estates. 

One  gallon  of  Herbicide  and  forty  gallons  of 
water  applied  with  any  kind  of  sprinkling  de- 
vice will  keep  200  feet  of  a 5-foot  path  clean 
of  weeds  for  years.  Sold  in 

5 gallon  casks  $5.50  10  gallon  casks  $10.00 

48  gallon  bbls.  $35.00,  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y.  City 


The  General  Fund  now  amounts  to  $40,- 
737  and  the  Permanent  Care  Fund  to 
$55,232.30.  The  latter  fund  provided  an 
income  of  $2,300  for  the  association  last 
year.  Among  the  receipts  were : Sale 
of  lots,  $3,963.50 ; labor  and  interments, 
$2,394.88 ; Greenhouse,  $2,244.31.  The 
principal  expenditures  were:  For  Cem- 
etery, $5,748.01 ; Greenhouse,  $2,114.02  ; 
Permanent  Improvements,  $1,197.05 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

ro  cents  a line  each  insertion : 6 ivords  to  a 
line:  minimum  price  so  cents.  Coi>y  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  of  the  month. 


Hardy  Stock 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 
Trees  and  Plants 
Particularly  adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  planting 
EVERGREENS  & RHODODENDRONS 
transplanted  specimens,  with  balls 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list 
The  Bay  State  Nurseries,  North  Abington,  Mass 


nAi-iLlA<t  20  kinds  (my  selection)  $1.00 
Other  bargains.  The  best  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. 


For  Sale — Five  ton  tandem  gasoline 
road  roller,  Kelly-Springfield  make,  in  fine 
condition,  run  only  about  two  months, 
and  cheap  if  taken  at  once.  Demonstra- 
tions to  the  right  party.  Peterson  Nur- 
sery, 108  Da  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


The  Hoosier  uement  Burial  Vault  Molds 


All  steel,  no  wood  to  shrink,  swell  and  warp, always 
ready,  without  repairs  and  good  for  a lifetime.  Best 
cement  proposition  known,  500  per  cent  PROFIT. 
Telescopes  and  adjusts  for  making  twenty  sizes  of 
sinks,  bath-tubs,  tanks  and  vaults  with  circle  cor- 
ners, preventing  cracks.  Corners  strongest  portion 
of  walls. 

Agents  Wanted.  For  particulars  address 

ULL  t BROOKSHIER,  Patentees  & M’f 'rs,  Thorntown,  Ind. 


Our  Booklet  “The  Weed  Problem  Solved” 
Free  for  the  asking. 

READE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

1026  Grand  Street 
Hoboken,  New^Jersey 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 


HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 


SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


This  Lever  Raises 

All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 


the 


Knives. 


Write  for  Catalog 

S.  P,  Townsend  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER’S  LIBRARY 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING— HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GARDEN. 

By  Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener.  Edited,  Revised  and  Adapted  to 
North  America  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

13mo,  xxii  + 293  pages.  30  full-page,  half-tone  plates  and  79  figures.  Cloth, 
$1.50  net.  Postage  11c. 

Contents:  The  Choice  of  a Place;  What  to  Avoid;  General  Principles;  The  Several 

Styles;  Practical  Considerations;  Particular  Objects;  Special  Features;  Various  Accessories; 
and  Practical  Directions. 

THE  CARE  OF  TREES  IN  LAWN,  STREET  AND  PARK. 

By  B.  E.  Fernow,  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  12mo 
-1-  393  pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  15c. 

Contents:  Characteristics,  Structure  and  Life  of  Trees;  Disease  and  Death  of  Trees; 
Diagnosing  Diseases;  Control  of  Physiological  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  Mechanical  In- 
juries; General  Care  of  Trees;  Control  of  Parasites;  Care  in  Planting  Trees;  Esthetic  For- 
estry or  Woodland  Park  Management;  Care  in  the  Choice  of  Plant  Material;  Lists  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  Shade  and  Ornamental  Planting. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  STUDIES. 

By  Samuel  Parsons.  Cloth,  8vo.  106  pages,  33  plates,  including  13  plans  of 
parks,  playgrounds,  schoolgrounds,  etc.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  20c. 

Contents:  Lawns;  Rehabilitation  and  Completion  of  Central  Park;  A Hillside  Park; 

A Seaside  Park;  Designs  for  New  York  City  Playgrounds;  Landscape  Treatment  of  Lakes 
and  .Ponds;  Park  Treatment  of  Cemeteries;  Homestead  Parks;  A Park  for  the  National 
Capital;  A Mountain  Road  on  the  Hudson;  An  Autumnal  Hillside;  The  Colonial  Garden;  Two 
Country  Places;  A Japanese  Tea  Garden;  The  Sage  Sag  Harbor  Home;  Pierson  High  School; 
An  Island  Home;  Evergreens;  Rhododendrons;  Mrs.  Russell  Sage's  Mile  of  Rhododendrons 
in  Central  Park.  N.  Y. 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  SUBURBAN  HOME  GROUNDS. 

By  Herbert  J.  Kellaway,  8vo,  xii  + 113  pages,  including  38  half-tone  plates 
and  15  plans  and  maps.  Cloth,  $2. 

Contents:  How  to  Begin  a Suburban  Home;  Planning  Before  Beginning;  Choosing  the 
HomeSite;  The  Treatment  of  Difficult  Situations;  Practical  Utilities  and  Art  Combined; 
Ownership;  The  Survey;  The  Preliminary  Plan  and  the  Grading  Plan;  A Good  Design  Needs 
Good  Construction;  Architectural  Adornments  on  the  Grounds;  How  to  Make  a Lawn;  What 
to  Plant  and  How  to  Make  the  Planting  Plan;  How  and  When  to  Plant;  How  to  Know  the 
Plants  to  Use;  The  Sphere  of  the  Landscape  Architect;  The  Value  of  Good  Design. 


!!:£  WITTEN 

Autojnatic  Dump  Cart 

Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

necessity  for  Farm- 
, Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Con- 
tractors and  all  man- 
ufacturing plants, 
end  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg,  Co., 5 83  Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


Improve  the  Grounds— Cut  the  Costs 


You  can  get  results — make  grass  grow  where 
everything  else  has  failed  if  you  sow 

K/IMK/l 


The  Wizard  Lawn  Producer 
Kalaka  is  a mixture  of  choicest  selected 
grass  seed  andapowerful  concentrate  of  dried 
animal  manure  from  which  all  chaff,  weed 
seeds  and  impurities  are  eliminated.  Seed 
and  fertilizer  are  mixed  in  scientific  propor- 
tions, the  mixture  goes  into  the  ground  to- 
gether, the  seed  germinates  with  moisture 
and  the  grass  comes  up  anywhere.  Needs 
only  soil — moisture. 


Ideal  for  public  and  pri- 
vate grounds  where  a 
thickly  knit  turf  and  lux- 
uriant green  grass  Is 
demanded 

Hundreds  of  users  have 
proved  the  efficiency  of  this 
magic  grass  grower  and  it  is 
used  successfully  in  largest 
public  grounds.  It  is  sown  like 
any  seed  but  goes  further;  is 
more  easily  cared  for,  hence,  saves  time  and 
money. 

51b.  boxes  at  a dollar  a box  with  special 
rates  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  Write  us. 
Send  for  our  Booklet,  “HOW  TO  GROW  A 
LAWN”. 

THE  KALAKA  COMPANY  ' 

829  Exchange  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 


SQUIER^S  WEED  KILLER 


THE  SPRAYING  OF  PLANTS. 

A Succinct  Account  of  the  History,  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Application 
of  Liquids  and  Powders  to  Plants  for  the  Purpose  of  Destroying  Insects 
and  Fungi.  By  E.  G.  Lodeman.  Cloth,  399  pp.,  13°.  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.33. 

The  only  complete  and  historical  discussion  of  this  most  important  subject.  Full  par- 
ticulars are  given  regarding  the  materials  and  formulae  used  in  spraying  plants  for  the 
destructon  of  insects  which  prey  upon  them,  and  for  the  prevention  of  parasitic  fungi; 
spraying  apparatus,  and  specific  directions  are  given  for  spraying  cultivated  plants,  with  a 
chapter  on  the  law  regarding  spraying  with  poisons. 

SHADE-TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the  Art  of  Street  Decora- 
tion; Their  Diseases  and  Remedies;  Their  Municipal  Control  and  Super- 
vision. By  William  Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  -+•  287  pages.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  original 
photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full  pages  and  35  figures  in 
the  text,  comprising  229  half-tones  and  22  line  illustrations.  Postage  20c. 

Contents;  Trees  in  the  Life  of  a City;  Selection  of  Trees  for  Street  Use;  Species  for 
Street  Planting;  Studies  Preliminary  to  Planting:  The  Planting  of  Street  Trees;  The  Care 
of  Street  Trees:  Injuries  to  Shade  Trees  and  How  to  Protect  Them;  Injurious  Insects. 
Fungous  and  Other  Diseases;  Insecticides;  Fungicides  and  Spraying;  The  Repair  and  Re- 
placing of  Trees:  Who  Shall  Plant  and  Care  for  Trees;  A Department  of  Municipal  Arbori- 
culture; Legislation*  , . A 

For  Sale  by  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Absolutely  the  most  effectual 
made.  The  most  enduring  in  it’s 
effects.  Has  the  greatest  cover- 
ing capacity  of  any.  Most  econom- 
ical of  any  to  use.  Largest  sale  of 
any  in  the  world.  Avoid  substi- 
tutes. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  Harrison  Mfg.  Co. 

Rahway,  - New  Jersey 


Wire  Rubbish  Basket 


and 

Iron  Lawn 
Settees 


Manufactured  by 

McLaren  Bros. 

337  The  Arcade 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


No.  1181 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion ag'ainst  storm,  wind  or  snn.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

Citi- 

zens 

worth 

m- 

sider- 

ing? 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


l^rite  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


Durfee  Grave  Linintf  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


I' 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Micbi^an 


Road  Rolling  Revolutionized 

1.  No  Smoke  and  Sparks 

2.  No  Ashes  and  Clinker 

3.  No  Coal  Lying  About 

4.  No  Teaming  of  Coal  and  Water 

5.  No  damage  to  Trees 

6.  No  Soot  on  Marble  Structures 

7.  No  Boiler  Risks  and  Repairs 

8.  No  Time  Lost  Raising  Steam 

9.  No  Washing  of  Boilers 

The  American  Motor 
Road  Roller 

offers  road  authorities  all  the  above  advantages  and  many  conveniences  in  operation, 
efficiency  and  economy. 

IT  USES  GASOLENE  OR  KEROSENE  FOR  FUEL 

This  is  the  only  three-wheeled  roller  offering  the  following  well  assorted  range  of  sizes : 

7-ton,  8-ton,  10-ton,  12-ton,  15-ton 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd.,  CHICAGO 

New  York  City  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Dallas,  Texas  Memphis,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


W.  Sc  T.  SmiTH  CO/WRANY 

GEINE\//\,  IN  E \A/  Y O R KL 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

„ IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


SF^ECimEIN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Fall  Planting,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 
PEONIES— 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie 
ties  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties 
PHLOX— Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort 
ment  of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties, 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties ; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


The 

“ Denning” 
Ornamental 
Fencing 
for 

Lawns, 
Parks  and 
Cemeteries 


Made  Right 
and 

Sold  Right 

Write 

for 

Catalog 


The  Denning  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


This  tandem  roller 
has  been  espe- 
cially designed 
for  rolling  Turf,  Paths, 
Parkways  and  Light 
Roadways  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  Work. 

There  are  today  a great 
number  of  Park  De- 
partments and  many 
cemeteries  using  our 
rollers  and  at  every 
point  they  have  given 
the  highest  of  satis- 
faction. 

We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  catalogue  on 
request.  Write  to 


Buffalo  Pitts  Patent  Double 
Drive  Tandem  Roller 

Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Co.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Eastern  Offices 

15  Court  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


Ill 


“Oh,  Sister!  How  beautiful!  No  weeds  and  no  dust!  Fairmount  Weed  Killer  did  it." 


kills  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks 
and  drives.  Does  the  work  at  small  cost, 
effectually  and  thoroughly.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or  drives. 


FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KILLER 


F'lrnminA  tkie  ToKIa  of  Foct  • A barrel  of  50  g-als.  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to  apply  to  the  roadway,  covering 

E<XdIume  lUlb  IdUIC  VUSl.  750a  SQ.  yds.  of  surface  and  costing  less  than  2 cents  a gallon  to  put  on.  The 

OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly.  Try  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 


Fairmouat  Weed  Killer  ONLY  does  the  work  Right  Orders  to  Seedsmen  or  direct  to  Sixteenth  Year  of  Successful  Weed  Killing 

Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals  FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  N.W.  cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PEONIES 


FOR  Our.  FOR 

fNiQUE  Guarantee 

W@  will  with  thr0G>,  Qvory  plant 

blooming  untruo  to  dosoription. 

Bpst  T^sxxXts  Collow  pnvly  SQipXtPxnhQV 
planting 

Wp  can  ship  youv  order  any  time  aft^r 
^pptpmb€>r  t— 

G<pt  yoxxv  order  in  now. 


Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 

We  have  as  Fine  a List  of  Varieties  as  can  be  found  in  America 


ESTABLISHED  1856 


PETERSON 

30  N9  LA*  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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SHADE  TREES 

For  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Boulevards 


Trees  especially  grown  for  this  purpose. 
Straight  trunks,  good  heads  and  well  rooted. 

SHRUBS  AND  EVERGREENS 

Largest  Assortment.  All  Sizes.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Wholesale  Nurserymen 
DRESHER,  (Near  Philadelphia)  PENNA. 


An  Ideal  Curvilinear  House 

Why  do  we  call  it  ideal  ? Simply  because  it  com- 
bines in  a thoroughly  satisfactory  way  the  three  most 
important  things  absolutely  necessary  for  a highly 
successful  greenhouse  — lightness,  durability  and 
practicalness. 

These  are  the  things  you  are  sure  of  with  the 
Sectional  Iron  Frame  Construction.  The  other 
essential  things  you  can  surely  be  sure  of,  because 
L.  & B.  are  sure  — their  reputation  of  fifty  years 
insures  you  that. 

Glad  to  send  you  other  views  and  a full  descrip- 
tion of  this  house. 

Lord  & Burnham  Co. 

IRVINGTON,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

St.  James  Bldg.  Tremont  Bldg.  Heed  Bldg.  The  Rookery 


Increase 
Your 
Perpetual 
Care 
Deposits 

By  Using  Our 

Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 

Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co. 


1 19  N.  Canal  St. 
CHICAGO,  I J.  S.  A. 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Need  to  Know 


The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 


Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled. 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 


No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it. 


$1.00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

FAIRCHILD  SONS 


702  Fulton  Street 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

A Simple  System  of  Keeping  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments., 

Lot  owners.  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 

SF’ECIMEN  f^AQES  SENT  Orl  APPUCATIOH 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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The  Great  Lincoln  Monument,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  magnitude  of  the  proposed  Lincoln  monument  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  entitles  it  to  much  consideration,  and 
its  progress  will  undoubtedly  concentrate  attention  until 
its  final  accomplishment.  The  fact  that  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated the  largest  sum  in  its  history  for  a monumen- 
tal purpose  also  encourages  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the 
grandest  public  monument  so  far  erected  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  both  in  dignity  and  beauty  it  may  express 
the  art  and  refinement  of  the  people  in  their  memorial 
to  the  man  whom  multitudes  consider  to  have  been  the 
greatest  the  country  has  produced.  Conferences  have 
been  held,  since  the  appropriation  became  law,  between 
President  Taft,  members  of  the  Lincoln  Commission  and 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  relative  to  the  site,  as  well 
as  the  selection  of  the  professional  man  to  design  the 
monument.  In  regard  to  the  site,  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion has  endorsed  the  views  of  the  1901  Burnham.  Com- 
mission and  has  recommended  Potomac  park  at  a spot 
near  the  river  bank,  south  of  the  Washington  monument, 
and  on  the  axis  line  of  the  Capitol  and  that  memorial. 
Things  have  materially  changed  in  very  recent  years  in 
the  matter  of  securing  designs  and  the  men  to  devise 
them.  The  militant  forces  for  unfitness  are  now  fairly 
vanquished  and  a new  era  for  government  art  has  dawned. 
No  commission  of  politicians  utterly  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  art  or  beauty  would  now  be  tolerated.  So  it 
comes  about  that  after  due  consideration  the  President 
and  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  on  August  2,  designated 
Henry  Bacon,  of  New  York,  as  the  architect  to  design 
the  Lincoln  memorial.  This  is  practically  following  the 
successful  method  of  the  English  government  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  recently  unveiled  Queen  Victoria  memorial 
in  London,  which  was  submitted  entirely  to  the  wisdom 
and  artistic  ability  of  now  Sir  Thomas  Brock.  This  has 
resulted  in  probably  the  greatest  of  English  public  mon- 
uments. 

Ng 

Drinking  Fountains 

“Old  things  are  passing  away,  all  things  have  become 
new,”  has  many  applications  in  these  strenuous,  but  let 
us  hope  better,  times.  In  the  majority  of  our  large  cities, 
however,  the  question  of  humanity  is  yet  a very  lame  one, 
and  we  see  countless  instances  of  cruelty  to  animals,  es- 
pecially horses,  that,  question  it  as  we  may,  ranks  us  still 
low  in  the  code  of  civilization.  However,  better  times  are 
coming,  for  a recent  note  in  a New  York  daily  says  that 
■“work  on  a drinking  fountain  in  Trinity  Churchyard, 
Broadway,  was  begun  today,”  and  it  looks  as  though 
Eather  Knickerbocker  himself  has  “woke  up.”  Old  Trin- 
ity with  a drinking  fountain!  This  is  intended  only  for 
human  kind,  for  a drinking  fountain  for  horses  and  dogs 
had  already  been  provided  early  this  year  on  Trinity 
place  by  the  donor  of  the  more  imposing  one  mentioned 
abovCi  Mr.  Henry  C.  Swords,  one  of  the  vestrymen  of 
Trinity  and  a life-long  member  and  communicant  of  the 
•church.  The  fountain  now  under  construction  is  located 
■bn  the  Broadway  side  of  the  church  and  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Nash,  architect.  The  style  is  late  Fourteenth 
'Gentury_,Go_thic  ..and  Jt  _ has^  been  adopted  _ frpm^  the  crjjsses 
seen  in  English  churchyards  and  at  the  crossroads  in 


rural  England.  It  will  stand  fourteen  feet  high  and  be 
a handsome  memorial  to  Anna  Maria  Cotheal  Swords, 
the  donor’s  mother.  Incidentally  the  majority  of  our 
large  cities  are  shamefully  deficient  in  drinking  fountains 
for  both  man  and  beast;  and  it  is  strange  that  it  should 
be  so,  not  only  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  civic 
necessity,  but  from  that  of  their  availability  as  memorials 
of  almost  any  degree  of  beauty  or  cost.  Gratitude  would 
flow  as  free  and  as  pure  as  the  water  from  their  faucets 
on  the  part  of  all  benefiting  from  such  examples  of  pub- 
lic and  private  civic  thoughtfulness. 

^ ^ 

The  Community  Mausoleum 

The  legal  troubles  which  appear  to  be  revolving  about 
the  National  Mausoleum  Co.  in  its  fight  with  the  receiver 
appointed  by  the  Ohio  court  will  undoubtedly  draw  more 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  speculative  features  which  have 
characterized  the  inception  and  progress  of  this  corpor- 
ation and  its  alliances.  The  fact  that  a cheaper  method 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  was  offered,  and  that  together 
with  that  proposition,  an  opportunity  for  investment 
under  lucrative  promises  was  held  out  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, had  a stimulating  effect  upon  the  minds  of  country 
investors,  and  the  erection  of  quite  a number  of  concrete 
mausoleums  followed,  scattered  over  widespread  locali- 
ties. From  any  standpoint  it  was  a scheme  involving  a 
large  share  of  temerity,  for  it  was  invading,  even  were  it 
full  of  merit,  a territory  for  ages  dominated  by  estab- 
lished custom,  a custom  deep-rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  But  the 
commercialism  of  the  age  suggested  that  there  was  a 
good  opening  for  speculative  effort  in  the  burial  busi- 
ness, and  the  result  is  quite  apparent.  However,  cemetery 
interests  are  rapidly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  a tres- 
passer upon  their  long  established  rights  has  appeared 
and  will  act  accordingly.  We  deem  it  hardly  possible 
that  community  burial  can  take  a very  serious  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people.  It  must  deprive  them  of  many 
of  their  most  cherished  ideas.  There  is  a vast  difference 
between  the  associations  attending  the  private  mausoleum 
and  those  connected  with  above-ground  burial  among  ab- 
solute strangers.  And  the  thoughts  upon  the  processes 
of  decay  and  putridity,  which  affection  will  tolerate  for 
the  sake  of  loving  memories,  will  only  be  abhorrent,  to 
a surpassing  degree,  when  one’s  mind  turns  for  a moment 
on  the  crowd  of  decomposing  bodies  in  a community 
mausoleum.  However,  a number  of  cemeteries  have  per- 
mitted their  erection  on  cemetery  grounds,  receiving 
therefor  chapel  privileges,  the  use  of  a certain  number 
of  the  crypts,  a share  in  the  profits,  or  considerations  of 
one  kind  or  another.  It  is  possible  that  the  fear  of  their 
being  erected  outside  the  grounds  in  competition  with  the 
cemetery  may  have  had  its  influence  with  some  cemetery 
associations.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  community 
mausoleums  should  never  be  permitted  in  any  cemetery 
without  ample  provision  for  perpetual  care,  and  with  the 
understanding  also  that  their  construction  should  be  as 
perfect  as  possible,  in  view  of  the  rapid  deterioration  to 
which  such  structures  are  liable.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
added  that  some  time  since  a committee  from  Toronto, 
Canada,  visited  several  cities  in  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  this  question,  and  upon  their  return 
reported  adversely  upon  the  proposition  of  permitting 
such  mausoleums  to  be  erected  in  their  respective  ceme- 
teries. ■ ' . 
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THE  KANSAS  CIT 


SCARKITT  POINT  COMMANDS  MAGNIFICENT  VIEWS. 


There  is  no  city  in  the  country  that 
can  show  a better  record  on  park 
progress  than  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It 
stands  out  prominently  also  as  a city 
where  a combination  of  circumstanc- 
es, ethical  and  material,  seemed  to 
co-operate,  with  results  eminently  sat- 
isfactory; and  even  when  opposition 
developed  against  particular  propo- 
sitions or  details,  it  vanished  into  the 
public  spirit  which  must  have  per- 
vaded the  body  politic  in  its  deter- 
mination to  secure  a park  system 
worthy  of  the  ambitious  city. 

It  was  in  the  year  1893  that  the  then 
first  board  of  park  and  boulevard 
commissioners  reported  a well  con- 
sidered plan,  well  considered  in  that 
it  comprehended  some  years  of  care- 
ful study  of  local  conditions  and 
prospects.  This  plan  appeared  to  be 
overwhelming  to  the  community,  and 
impossible  of  accomplishment  in  the 
judgment  of  many  of  the  city’s  re- 
sponsible and  intelligent  citizens. 

In  October,  1910,  the  board  of  park 
commissioners  presented  a report, 
purporting  to  be  a detailed  statement 
of  the  operations  of  the  board  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  April  19,  of  that 
year,  but  containing  also  an  account 
of  the  evolution  of  the  system  through 
what  is  practically  a generation.  A 
comparison  of  what  was  designed  in 
1893  and  what  has  been  accomplished 
since  that  year  is  simply  astonishing. 


In  1893  the  design  carried  9.85  miles 
of  boulevards  and  323.45  acres  of 
parks;  the  longest  boulevard  was  3.4 
miles  and  the  largest  park  154  acres. 
Since  the  above  date  there  have  been 
constructed  a total  mileage  of  im- 
proved pleasure  ’ drives,  including 
boulevards,  parkways  and  park  drives 
amounting  to  45.47  miles;  and  the 
park  area  is  now  some  2,118.25  acres, 
the  largest  tract  being  Swope  Park, 
with  1,331.88  acres. 

The  first  few  years  of  growth  were 
slow.  Considerable  opposition  devel- 
oped on  the  part  of  many  large  prop- 
erty owners,  and  legal  obstacles  were 


Y PARKS 

much  in  evidence;  but  in  due  time 
after  the  atmosphere  had  cleared  and 
the  legal  basis  became  perfected,  the 
actual  work  progressed  rapidly.  It 
is  claimed,  and  not  without  well- 
grounded  reason,  based  on  successful 
experience  in  other  places,  that 
“Kansas  City  has  this  comprehensive 
system  today”  as  the  result  of  “two 
methods  of  procedure  adopted  in  the 
very  beginning”:  First,  the  system 
was  planned  to  embrace  nearly  the 
entire  city  as  it  existed  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  each  feature  was  con- 
nected so  far  as  practicable  with  the 
others. 

“Second,  the  city  was’  divided  into 
park  districts,  each  of  which  districts 
bore  the  burden  of  that  part  of  the 
system  within  its  limits.” 

While  the  extent  of  the  system 
naturally  frightened  the  heavy  tax- 
payers, and  even  aroused  their  active 
antagonism  at  the  very  same  time  it 
awakened  a keen  interest  in  every  ele- 
ment of  the  population.  The  fair- 
ness of  the  proposition  in  its  well 
distributed  plan  stimulated  public 
sentiment,  which  in  a great  measure 
served  to  allay  the  irritation  of  its 
opponents,  and  any  general  opposi- 
tion was  thereby  weakened. 

The  Kansas  City  park  and  boule- 
vard system  is  still  a striking  exam- 
lile  of  the  results  which  follow  a well 
digested  plan,  and  it  is  quite  remark- 
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able  that  in  spite  of  topographical 
difficulties,  and  these  were  particu- 
larly prominent  in  this  case,  the  orig- 
inal design  has  been  so  closely  ad- 
hered to.  The  difficulties  of  topog- 
raphy after  all  “afforded  the  basis 
upon  which  to  form  the  city’s  diversi- 
fied system  of  parks  and  boulevards.” 
The  principal  adopted  “in  the  very 
beginning  was  to  follow  nature  as 
closely  as  possible,  to  adapt  the  plan- 
ning to  natural  conditions.” 

Another  particularly  noticeable 
fact,  and  one  which  “points  a moral,” 
has  been  the  change  from  early  oppo- 
sition to  the  great  plan,  to  a later 
pronounced  encouragement.  “The 
greater  part  of  the  park  area  as  it 
exists  today  cost  nothing  for  land. 
Not  only  did  popular  sentiment  grow 
with  the  development  of  the  system 
as  originally  planned,  but  large  prop- 
erty owners  have  aided  by  liberal 
gifts.”  To  quote  an  instance  from 
Mr.  Kessler’s,  the  landscape  archi- 
tect’s contribution  to  the  report:  “To 
condemn  the  ground  and  remove  the 
several  hundred  structures  of  Penn 
Valley  Park  cost  nearly  a million 
dollars.  But  when  the  people  realized 
what  was  possible  in  Penn  Valley 
Park  a volunteer  neighborhood  move- 
ment to  the  southwest  was  started 
to  transform  a locality  unsettled  but 
similar  in  its  ruggedness  to  Penn  Val- 
ley. As  a result  of  this  volunteer 
action  most  of  the  ground  was  given 
by  nearby  property  owners  to  create 
the  beautiful  Roanoke  Park.  A 
broken  region  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  most  prominent  residence  sections 
was  in  danger  of  occupation  by  cheap 
houses  and  small  industries.  It  is 
now  a park,  preserving  and  enhanc- 
ing the  character  of  the  residence 
section  surrounding  it.” 

Especial  care  was  taken  in  laying 
out  the  system  of  boulevards,  insepa- 
rable as  it  must  be  from  that  of  the 
parks,  but  the  landscape  architect 


at  the  time  of  presenting  the  origin- 
al plan  said:  “The  chief  objects 

sought  in  making  this  class  of  im- 
provements are  to  fix  for  residence 
purposes  the  character  of  the  districts 
through  which  the  boulevards  lead, 
and  to  present  pleasant  driveways 
leading  from  populous  centers 
through  proper  surroundings  to 
points  of  special  interest.  The  boul- 
evard routes  selected  meet  these  re- 
quirements very  fully.” 

The  names  and  areas  in  acres  of 
the  larger  parks  are  as  follows: 

Penn  Valley,  131.92;  West  Terrace, 
33.41;  North  Terrace,  257.21;  The  Pa- 
rade, 20.99;  The  Paseo,  94.58;  The 
Grove,  10.49;  Gilham  Road,  124.65; 
Spring  Valley,  27.33;  Budd,  25.88;  Ro- 
anoke, 36.04;  and  Swope  Park,  1,- 
331.88.  A number  of  small  parks  add 
to  the  total  acreage.  The  question 
of  an  outer  park  belt  has  not  been 
entirely  overlooked,  and  it  was  while 
considering  the  matter  some  years 
ago  that  Col.  Swope  made  his  mag- 
nificent gift  to  the  city,  and  this  in 
itself  is  a capital  start  for  the  outer 
plan,  for  which,  by  the  way,  consid- 
erable investigation  has  been  made. 
Nor  has  the  small  playground  park 
question  been  neglected.  No  Kansas 
City  boy  has  to  take  a street  car  ride 
to  find  a base  ball  field.  Wherever 
“the  system  has  penetrated  well  set- 
tled localities  the  policy  has  been  to 
provide  playgrounds  for  children, 
tennis  courts  and  baseball  diamonds 
for  older  youth.”  There  is  much  to 
be  done  in  fully  equipping  all  the 
playgrounds,  but  every  part  of  the 
city  is  cared  for  in  this  respect. 

A recreation  field  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  East  Bottoms,  where 
numbers  of  industrial  employes  live. 
“There  are  playgrounds  in  West  Ter- 
race Park.  The  Paseo  has  its  play- 
grounds. Where  that  chain  of  small 
parks  widens  into  the  twenty-one 
acres  of  The  Parade  is  an  athletic 


field,  a sunken  portion  of  which  be- 
comes an  out-door  skating  rink  in 
winter.  There  is  also  the  free  bath 
house.”  Holmes  Square  is  less  than 
three  acres  in  area  but  it  has  its  free 
bath,  its  gymnastic  apparatus,  its 
sand  court,  its  public  fountain  and 
its  shelter.  The  development  of  this 
playground  has  changed  the  children 
"from  little  vandals  into  self-appoint- 
ed guardians  of  the  peace.” 

The  standard  for  boulevard  con- 
struction was  recommended  by  the 
landscape  architect  and  adopted  by 
the  first  board  of  park  commissioners 
in  1893.  Results  have  endorsed  the 
decision.  The  boulevards  are  100  feet 
wide,  the  space  divided  as  follows  on 
all  routes  not  occupied  by  street  rail- 
ways: A central  roadway  40  feet 
wide  and  parking  30  feet  on  each 
side.  The  park  is  arranged  with  a 
curb  and  gutter  combined;  next  to 
this  turf  17  feet  wide,  then  8 feet  of 
walk,  and  5 feet  between  the  latter 
and  the  property  line.  On  the  park- 
ing space  three  lines  of  trees,  almost 
equally  spaced,  are  planted.  In  the 
event  of  the  roadways  having  to  be 
widened  a strip  can  be  taken  from 
the  parking  on  each  side  of  the  road- 
way, even  to  removing  the  trees  next 
to  the,  curb  without  interfering  seri- 
ously with  the  boulevard  plan. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  the  country  has 
more  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact 
of  the  increase  in  property  values 
which  follows  tlTe  development  of 
a well  devised  park  and  boulevard 
system.  It  is  always  freely  used  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  taxes  and 
expenditures  for  park  purpose,  but 
does  not  always  exercise  the  influ- 
ence it  should  be  expected  to  do,  and, 
for  one  reason,  because  beneficial  park 
development  is  often  slow  and  covers 
long  periods.  In  Kansas  City,  less 
than  a generation  has  elapsed  since 
the  park  plan  was  actively  inaugurat- 
ed and  the  following  statistics  will 
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surprise  and  interest  many  readers: 
The  information  is  taken  from  the 
Park  Report  just  off  the  press:  The 
assessed  land  valuation  in  the  North 
and  South  Park  districts  in  1898  was 
$18,421,000;  in  1910  the  valuation  was 
$31,282,130.  A natural  land  gain  in 
the  two  districts  of  69.82  per  cent. 
The  Benton  Boulevard  assessed  land 
valuations  in  1898  amounted  to  $131,- 
415;  in  1910  it  was  $372,690,  a land 
gain  of  183.60  per  cent.  Deducting 
for  cost  of  frontage  improvements 
on  1898  land  values,  the  net  gain  due 
t,o  boulevard  establishment  has  been 
43.78  per  cent. 

The  beauty  of  Kansas  City’s  parks 
and  boulevards  may  be  readily  appre- 
ciated from  the  illustrations  given 
herewith.  The  cover  picture  is  a 
view  in  Penn  Valley  Park,  giving  a 
vista  of  the  city  and  its  sky  line  over 
the  lake.  This  park  is  located  in  the 
West  Park  district.  The  two  illus- 
trations of  the  Paseo,  before  and 
after,  at  Sixteenth  street,  are  inter- 
esting as.  showing  an  entire  transfor- 


mation. The  Paseo  is  a splendid 
boulevard  running  almost  centrally 
through  the  city  from  north  to  south 
and  which  is  broken  occasionally  into 
small  parks  and  beauty  spots.  Scar- 
ritt  Point  from  Prospect  Point,  North 
Terrace  Park,  is  a fascinating  scene 
and  explains  some  pf  the  charm  of 
the  park  system  in  its  remarkable  di- 
versity. One  might  hardly  expect  to 
find  such  a view  as  a part  of  the  park 
development  of  a city  of  just  under 
250,000  population.  North  Terrace 
Park  is  located,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  the  North  Park  district  and  run- 
ning over  a little  into  the  East.  Its 
257  acres  extend  east  to  west  almost 
parallel  with  the  Missouri  river.  A 
plan  of  this  park  is  given  herewith, 
upon  which  may  be  found  its  charm- 
ing Cliff  Road,  skirted  by  the  fine 
Independence  boulevard.  This  park 
is  remarkable  in  its  topography,  and 
the  views  over  the  Missouri  river  val- 
ley and  the  rugged  scenery  of  the  lo- 
cality make  it  a pleasure  ground  of 
immense  practical  value  and  attract- 


iveness. Commanding  some  of  the 
beautiful  and  extensive  vistas,  resi- 
dence properties  of  the  highest  class 
abut  upon  its  unmarked  boundaries, 
creating  a district  almost  unique  in 
park  work. 

There  are  approximately  50  miles 
of  oiled  roads  which  have  given  sat- 
isfaction. An  excellent  subsoil  cov- 
ered with  hard  limestone  macadam 
is  coated  once  or  twice  a year  with 
a heavy  paraffin  oil  residuum  mixed 
with  asphaltum  and  with  good  re- 
sults. The  oil  costs  one  and  a half 
cents  per  .gallon  and  is  handled  en- 
tirely by  gravity. 

The  total  cost  of  the  system  has 
been,  according  to  the  latest  report, 
$10,372,876.67.  It  is  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  say  that  all  connected  with  the 
inception  and  development  of  Kan- 
sas City’s  park  system,  not  to  omit 
Mr.  George  E.  Kessler,  the  landscape 
architect,  are  to  be  sincerely  congrat- 
ulated on  the  beneficent  results  of 
their  labors. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  of  PARK  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Thirteenth  Annual  Convention,  Kansas  City,  August  8- 1 0 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents  held  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  August  8,  9,  and  10,  1911, 
will  take  its  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
organization  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful meetings  the  association  has 
yet  held.  Twenty-two  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Manitoba  and 
Ontario  were  represented  by  approx- 
imately seventy-five  superintendents, 
officers  and  commissioners,  many  of 
whom  were  accompanied  by  their 
wives.  Headquarters  was  at  the  Ho- 
tel Baltimore.  The  opening  session 
was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Park  Commissioners, 
where  Mayor  Darius  A.  Brown  and 
Henry  D.  Ashley,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  ex- 
tended the  visitors  a cordial  welcome 
to  the  city.  Vice-President  Charles 
E.  Keith,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  pre- 
sided in  the  absence  of  President 
Wm.  J.  Zartmann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  re- 
sponded to  the  hearty  greeting.  Mr. 
Keith  referred  sympathetically  to 
the  absence  of  W.  H.  Dunn,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City 
parks,  and  a vice-president  of  this 
organization,  who  was  detained  at 
home  by  sickness.  President  Zart- 
mann’s  annual  address  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Shea,  of  Boston,  Mass.  It 
said  in  part: 


“The  development  of  parks  and  oth- 
er recreation  grounds  throughout  the 
country  has  far  outstripped  the 
growth. of  population,  and  appears  to 
be  still  increasing.  It  is  likewise  more 
and  more  realized  that  the  trained 
man  accomplishes  more  and  far  bet- 
ter work  than  the  mere  novice  or 
gardener. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Associa- 
tion by  getting  in  touch  with  all  those 
who  contemplate  the  creation  of 
parks,  have  them  in  course  of  con- 
struction or  already  in  use,  cannot 
only  materially  increase  its  member- 
ship and  influence,  but  be  of  consid- 
erable assistance  to  those  that  need 
help.” 

Mr.  Zartmann  referred  to  the  im- 
portance of  securing  “a  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  our  thoughts  and 
experiences  and  for  the  imparting  of 
advice  and  instruction.”  He  said  the 
Bulletin  had  failed  in  its  purpose  and 
advised  making  “some  one  of  the 
technical  periodicals  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  association.”  He  express- 
ed his  regret  at  being  unable  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vention and  said  “circumstances  over 
wliich  I have  no  control  make  it  man- 
datory for  me  to  remain  in  New 
York.” 

Secretary-Treasurer  F.  L.  Mulford 
reported  among  other  activities  of  his 
office  during  the  past  year  was  the 


mailing  of  circular  letters  and  Bulle- 
tins to  several  hundred  "persons  in- 
terested in  park  and  similar  work, 
soliciting  active,  associate  and  special 
memberships.  Among  the  two  latter 
classes  were  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Cemetery  Superintendents;  the 
Railway  Gardeners  Association  and 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

The  membership,  including  active, 
honorary,  associate  and  special  mem- 
bers, was  134  to  which  a number  were 
added  during  the  Kansas  City  meet- 
ing. 

“Uniform  Park  Accounts  and  Re- 
ports and  the  National  Census  Bu- 
reau” was  discussed  by  Dr.  Ernst  C. 
Meyer,  expert  special  agent  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  supplemented  by  a pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  L.  G.  Powers,  chief  statis- 
tician in  charge  of  statistics  of  cities 
in  which  standard  forms  for  uniform 
reports  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
parks  were  suggested.  The  general 
adoption  of  such  forms  would  greatly 
expedite  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  compiling 
this  interesting  information.  Copies 
of  the  pamphlet  may  be  had  on  re- 
quest to  the  above  department. 

G.  A.  Parker,  Th.  Wirth  and  F. 
L.  Mulford  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  act  on  Dr.  Meyers  sugges- 
tions. 
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PARK  SUPERINTENDE'NTS  IN  CONVENTION  AT  KANSAS  CITY. 


A paper  on  “Street  Trees,”  prepar- 
ed by  J.  J.  Levison,  Forester  City 
Parks,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  read  by 
Mr.:  Mulford.  Mr.  Levison  said 
■‘The  old  neglected  street  trees  are 
now  gradually  becoming  the  park  su- 
perintendent’s care  and  he  must  pre- 
pare to  meet  this  new  problem.” 
Street  trees,  as  well  as  park  trees,  he 
felt  should  be  controlled  by  the  mu- 
nicipality and  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a single  head.  Combining 
all  city  tree  work  Under  one  head  is 
the  only  way  of  securing  uniformity 
of  planting  and  of  controlling  insect 
and  fungus  invasions  over  large  areas 
and  of  doing  anything  systematically 
and  at  the  right  time.  Mr.  Levison’s 
address  will  be  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  Pask  and  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Frank  Baker,  Superintendent 
Zoological  Park,  Washington,  D.  C., 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject: 
“Architecture  of  Animal  Buildings,” 
and  exhibited  photographs  of  a large 
number  of  good  and  bad  examples  of 
such  buildings  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

In  the  evening  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Kansas  City  tendered  a compli- 
mentary dinner  to  the  association  at 
the  Hotel  Baltimore.  The  speakers 
were  J.  C.  Lester,  president  of  the 
Commercial  Club;  Hon.  Darius  A. 
Brown,  Mayor,  and  Henry  D.  Ash- 
ley, of  the  Park  Board,  who  sopke  on 
“Parks  Are  To  Cities  What  Lungs 
Are  to  Men.”  Mr.  Ashley  said  in 
part: 

Parks  are  to  cities  what  lungs  are  to 
men,  that  is  to  say,  breathing  places.  And 


you,  gentlemen,  are  the  architects  andi 
builders  of  these  most  important  organs 
of  the  body  politic. 

Upon  you,  the  park  superintendents  of 
American  cities,  rests  a large  responsibil- 
ity. The  importance  of  your  work  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  and  such  work  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  seems  to  me  far 
more  interesting  than  mere  commercial 
pursuits,  even  though  the  financial  returns 
are  probably  in  most  cases  very  meager. 

August  R.  Meyer,  the  father  of  our  Park 
and  Boulevard  System,  is  the  only  man  for 
whom  Kansas  City  has  erected  a public 
memorial,  which  you  have  already  seen 
in  the  Paseo.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
memorial  is  written: 

“Houses  and  shops  are  man’s. 

But  grass  and  trees  and  flowers 
Are  God’s  own  handiwork, 

Undaunted  this  man  planned  and  toiled, 
That  dwellers  in  this  place 
Alight  ever  freely  taste,  the 
Sweet  delights  of  nature.’’ 

This  same  August  Meyer  in  his  far- 
seeing  and  prophetic  report  on  Parks  and 
Boulevards  made  in  1893,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  and  which  has  been  the  guide 
to  all  of  our  efforts  since,  said: 

“To  make  the  most  of  life  is  tlie  high- 
est duty  of  the  individual,  and  to  permit 
and  advance  its ' fullest  development  and 
enjoyment  is  clearly  the  first  and  greatest 
duty  of  every  municipal  corporation  to- 
wards its  citizens.  Life  in  cities  is  an  un- 
natural life.  It  has  a tendency  to  stunt 
physical  and  moral  growth.  The  monot- 
ony of  brick  and  stone,  of  dust  and  dirt, 
the  absence  of  the  colors  with  which  na- 
ture paints,  the  lack  of  a breath  of  fresh 
air,  write  despair  on  many  a face  and  en- 
grave it  on  many  a heart.” 

Now,  gentlem.en,  yours  is  the  noble 
task,  among  the  brick  and  stone,  and  dirt 
and  dust,  to  paint  with  nature’s  color  and 
supply  for  the  free  use  of  all  the  people, 
the  breathing  spots  where  despairing  faces 
brighten  and  weary  hearts  and  bodies  seek 
and  obtain  recreation. 

This  work  demands  and  doubtless  re- 


ives the  best  service  of  which  each  of 
you  is  capable.  Your  financial  rewards 
are  no  doubt  small,  but  the  joy  of  this 
wsrk  and  the  direct  beneficence  of  the  re- 
sults, is  its  own  best  reward,  nor  can  the 
best  results  be  obtained  unless  the  service 
of  men  with  enthusiasm  for  their  work 
can  be  secured. 

If  I were  to  venture  any  word  of  ad- 
vice to  this  distinguished  body  it  would 
be  this;  If  you  love  this  work,  stick  to 
It;  and  try  to  inoculate  with  your  en- 
thusiasm every  man  connected  with  the 
work.  If  you  don’t  love  the  work,  quit  it 
at  once.  Only  by  such  genuine  enthus- 
iasm, in  my  opinion,  can  the  vis  inertia, 
to  which  all  governmental  work  seems  In- 
evitably prone,  be  to  any  extent  over- 
come. 

It  is  certainly  true  as  stated  in  our 
Park  Report  for  the  current  year,  that 
the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  August  R. 
Aleyer  still  exerts  a powerful  influence 
for  good  on  the  Kansas  City  Park  Depart- 
ment. 

To  attain  intelligent,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical construction  and  maintenance 
something  more  than  perfunctory  work 
must  in  some  manner  be  secured  from 
every  one  connected  with  the  Department, 
from  the  president  to  the  man  who  cuts 
the  grass  or  waters  the  trees,  and  this 
useless  perfunctory  work  is  work  without 
joy,  and  with  the  ear  keenly  alert  for  the 
quitting  bell. 

The  charm  of  work  lies  in  the  fact  of 
its  direct  beneficence  to  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. To  the  children  who  frolic  under  the 
trees  and  paddle  in  the  wading  pools,  and 
to  the  old  men,  who,  having  reached  the 
allotted  span  of  three  score  and  ten,  have 
dropped  out  of  the  mad  struggle  after 
dollars,  but  have  learned  from  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  or  somewhere  else,  that 
playthings  after  all  are  the  very  pick  of 
life,  and  still  play  croquet  with  the  zest 
of  boys,  as  you  can  see  them  doing  any 
summer  afternoon  in  our  own  Grove. 

As  to  what  has  been  accomplished  here 
in  Kansas  City  in  the  way  of  parks  and 
boulevards  I have  only  this  to  say:  We 


are  realizing  every  day  more  keenly  the 
value  of  a far-seeing  and  comprehensive 
plan  before  the  work  begins.  In  other 
words,  bravely  lay  out  a broad  plan  in 
view  of  a reasonably  anticipated  growth 
and  then  work  steadily  to  it.  Have  two 
distinct  treatments.  For  the  back  bone 
or  central  paseo  of  your  park  system,  an 
absolutely  formal  treatment;  for  all  out- 
lying parkways  and  boulevards,  leave 
Dame  Nature  religiously  alone,  even  re- 
fraining from  formal  curb  and  gutter  and 
building  perfect  roadways  along  natural 
lines,  avoiding  rectangular  treatment. 

Our  Cliff  Drive,  I think,  may  be  said 
to  be  a noble  example  of  this  latter.  Dame 
Nature  put  the  limestone  ledge  about  half 
way  down  the  river  cliff.  The  treatment 
is  simple  and  inexpensive.  Granitoid  side- 
walks, curb  and  gutter  would  almost  have 
ruined  it,  kiliing  that  delicious  impression 
that  one  is  in  the  woods  in  their  native 
state,  far  from  the  congested  city,  al- 
though really  in  its  midst.  For  the  shelter 
houses  and  the  bath  houses  and  architec- 
tural adornment  cling  to  simple  lines. 
Avoid  fiamboyancy  and  jimcrack,  and  let 
all  construction  be  simple  and  substantial. 
The  life,  growth  and  development  of  cities 
aias,  is  generally  like  the  growth  of  in- 
dividuals, the  result  of  chance  and  envir- 
onment. 

Washington  is  about  the  only  American 
city  deliberately  laid  out  beforehand.  Ev- 
ery city  should  dream  and  plan  for  the 
future  with  a definite  ideal  in  view,  even 
though  unattainable  within  the  lives  of 
the  present  generation.  Its  citizens, 
young  and  old,  having  seen  this  vision  of 
a more  beautiful,  cleaner  and  better  city 
should  focus  their  efforts  through  some 
central  organization,  and  then  ever  give 
some  portion  of  their  thought  and  labors 
to  the  city  of  their  choice. 

Civic  pride  is  the  greatest  asset  of  a 
growing  city  and  the  municipal  life  of 
most  cities  is  affected  and  directed  not 
by  its  politicians  and  orators  but  by  the 
sincere  enthusiasm  and  loving  labors  of 
its  private  eitzens  who  want  no  office, 
but  love  their  city  next  only  to  their 
homes  and  are  glad  to  give  to  it  some  of 
their  thought  and  labor. 


A motor  car  ride  by  moonlight  over 
a portion  of  the  boulevard  system 
was  a pleasant  diversion  terminating 
at  Electric  Park  where  vaudeville  was 
enjoyed. 

Boston  was  chosen  for  the  1912 
meeting,  wdth  several  invitations  al- 
ready entered  for  1913  and  1914.  The 
opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  the 
meetings  should  alternate  between 
the  east  and  the  west.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  Vice-Presidents,  C.  E. 
Keith,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  J.  B.  Shea, 
Boston,  Mass.,  F.  C.  Green,  Provi- 
dence, R.  E,  J.  W.  Thompson,  Seat- 
tle Mr.  W.  R.  Adams,  Omaha,  Neb., 
G.  Champion,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Sec’y-- 
Treas.,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A communication  was  read  from 
J.  W.  Thompson,  Seattle,  Wash.,  sug- 
gesting the  admission  to  membership 
of  secretaries,  engineers,  acting  engi- 
neers, etc.,  and  recommending  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  organization  to 
American  Park  Association.  An  ani- 
mated discussion  followed  without  any 
action  resulting. 

A motor  car  ride  across  the  inter- 
city viaduct  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
the  metropolis  of  the  sun-flower  state, 
gave  the  visitors  a hasty  glance  of  at 
least  a part  of  this  enterprising  city. 
As  the  motor  cars  entered  the  state 
the  occupants  of  the  cars  were  given 
a bunch  of  the  Kansas  state  flower. 

Luncheon  was  served  under  the 
trees  in  Budd  Park,  a wooded  tract 
of  22  acres,  the  city’s  first  park  and 
in  which  there  are  no  driveways.  Here 


Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn,  accompanied  by  his 
physician,  was  able  to  spend  a short  | 

time  with  his  friends.  In  a brief  j 

speech  he  expressed  his  gratitude  at 
having  been  honored  by  his  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  association,  ' 

and  also  his  regrets  at  his  inability  to 
participate  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
convention.  Mr.  Dunn’s  illness  was  !’ 

caused  by  a severe  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism. The  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
motoring  over  Kansas  City’s  justly 
famous  park  and  boulevard  system. 

Between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  were 
covered.  Dinner  was  served  in  the 
refectory  in  Swope  Park  as  guests  of  ; 

the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  i 

during  which  the  park  band  furnished 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  This  p 

was  followed  by  a stereopticon  lec-  Ij 

ture  on  the  park  system  of  Kansas  i i 

City  by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Kessler,  land-  j , 

scape  architect.  Many  of  the  pictures  1 

illustrated  scenes  showing  actual  con- 
ditions before  and  after  improvements  , 

were  made,  on  much  of  the  ground 
that  had  been  traversed  during  the 
afternoon,  adding  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  lecture  for  as  Mr.  Kess-  ♦ 

ler  said  such  things  are  possible  in 
every  city  of  any  size  in  this  coun- 
try. Several  vaudeville  numbers  con- 
cluded the  evening’s  entertainment, 
and  an  electric  car  ride  of  seven  miles  | 

to  Hotel  Baltimore  rounded  out  a 
somewhat  strenuous  day. 

The  closing  day  of  the  convention  | 

included  business  sessions  in  the  | 

morning  and  afternoon  with  another  j 

delightful  motor  ride  to  points  of  in-  I 

terest.  Several  of  the  new  play-  I 

grounds  were  visited.  At  Holmes  ! 

Square,  the  first  and  most  complete- 
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ly  equipped,  situated  within  a very 
few  squares  of  the  business  district, 
Miss  Elenore  K.  Canny,  Supervisor  of 
Playgrounds,  had  a class  of  little 
girls  dance  and  sing.  From  500  to 
600  children  come  here  daily.  Excel- 
lent results  are  seen  in  the  physical 
and  moral  conditions  of  the  people  in 
this  district  and  the  fifteen  play- 
grounds planned  for  the  system  will 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  invest- 
ment in  this  direction  as  it  has  in  the 
general  park  and  boulevard  system  of 
the  city. 

James  B.  Shea  read  a paper  on 
“Road  Construction,”  which  he  pref- 
aced with  some  complimentary  re- 
marks regarding  the  excellence  of  the 
method  of  road  making  in  the  South 
Parks  and  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Shea’s  paper  told  of  the  progress 
made  in  road  building  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  there  are  now  one  thou- 
sand miles  of  state  highways  and  as 
many  more  in  contemplation.  The 
Massachusetts  Highway  Commission 
has  expended  $7,000,000. 

The  ravages  being  made  on  trees 
by  insect  pests  were  informally  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Merkl,  of  Bronx  Park, 
New  York,  who  was  to  have  had  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  was  not  present. 

After  luncheon  at  the  refectory  in 
Swope  Park,  the  closing  session  was 
held  on  the  lawn  under  the  trees 
where  a variety  of  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed and  appropriate  resolutions 
adopted  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
the  Association  to  Commissioners 
John  W.  Wagner  and  Henry  D.  Ash- 
ley and  all  others  who  had  contribu- 
ted to  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors  dur- 
ing their  long-to-be-remembered  stay 


in  Kansas  City.  Sid  J.  Hare,  land- 
scape architect  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  park  system,  was  called  upon 
and  gave  a brief  description  of  the 
progress  that  was  being  made  in  park 
improvements  in  that  city. 

The  following  is  a list  of  new  mem- 
oers  admitted  at  the  Kansas  City  meet- 
ing: 

Active  — Alexander  Fiske.  Supt.  of 
Parks,  Racine,  Wis. ; John  F.  Walsh, 
head  gardener  Bronx  Park,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Richard  Iwerson,  Supt.  of  Parks, 
Saskatchewan;  N.  F.  Keith,  Supt.  of 
Parks,  Joplin,  Mo.;  Samuel  Wood, 
Supt.  of  Parks,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  W. 
R.  Teitze,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Dallas, Tex., 
V.  Grant  Forrer,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  Frederick  C.  Steinhauser, 
Gen.  Supt.  of  Parks,  Denver,  Col.;  Lio- 
nel Evans,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  Adam  Kohankie,  Supt.  Washing- 
ton Park,  Denver,  Col;  Nicholas  By- 
hower,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah ; C.  C.  Cox,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Wich- 
ita, Kan. ; Dan’l  E.  Bushnell,  Chattanoo- 
q^enn.;  Edward  McCracken,  Supt. 
and  Engnr.  Park  District  East  St. 
Louis,  111. ; Fred  Gabelman,  Chief 
Draftsman,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  A.  C. 
Graham,  Acting  Supt.  of  Parks,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. ; A.  H.  Gillis,  Supt.  of  Parks, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.;  T.  T.  Barnes,  Asst. 
Supt.  of  Parks,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  P.  W. 
Thomas,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Memphis, 
Tenn. : Ralph  P.  Benedict,  engineer  of 
construction,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; Her- 
bert Greensmith,  Supt.  of  Maintenance, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  M.  C.  Longenecker, 
Acting  Supt.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Associate — L.  P.  Jenson,  Busch  Place, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ; Roland  Cottrell,  Sec’y 
Park  Board,  Seattle,  Wash. ; W.  R. 


Linscott,  Supt.  Country  Club  District, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  H.  F.  Major,  Supt. 
University  Grounds,  Columbus,  Mo. 

Special — Mr.  Higgins,  Commissioner 
of  Parks,  Borough  of  Bronx,  New 
York  City;  Rome  Miller,  Pres.  Park 
Commission,  Omaha,  Neb.;  F.  L. 
Olmsted,  Jr.,  Brookline,  Mass.;  Sid 
J.  Hare.  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  H.  G. 
McGee,  Park  Commissioner,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  la.;  Frank  Peterson,  Park 
Commissioner,  Council  Bluffs,  la.; 
Ch.  Guengerich,  Pres.  Park  Board, 
Joplin,  Mo. 

Honorary  — Jackson  Dawson,  Supt. 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  Mass. 

Messrs.  John  W.  Wagner  and  Henry 

D.  Ashley,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners,  were  most  hos- 
pitable in  their  entertainment,  and  the 
citizens  responded  very  generously  to 
the  call  for  automobiles  for  the  use  of 
the  visitors.  The  office  staff  of  the 
Park  Board,  F.  P.  Gossard,  secretary; 

E.  J.  Balsiger,  accountant;  Fred  Gold- 
man, chief  draftsman ; S.  W.  Benedict, 
assistant  engineer,  and  Ralph  R.  Bene- 
dict, engineer  of  construction,  were  as- 
sisted by  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Van  Brunt 
and  Ben  J.  Lubschez  in  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  the  visitors.  Even  the 
weather  bureau  did  what  it  could  to 
add  warmth  to  the  cordial  treatment 
everywhere  received ; the  mercury  reg- 
istered the  highest  August  temperature 
in  many  years,  104  degrees,  on  the  aft- 
ernoon of  the  9th. 

The  daily  press  was  generous  in  its 
attention  and  published  numerous  in- 
terviews reciting  the  favorable  com- 
ments heard  on  all  sides  regarding  the 
Kansas  City  parks  and  boulevards. 
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LORADO  TAFT’S  TROTTER  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN 


the  erection  of  the  fountain,  and  con- 
tracted with  Mr.  Taft  for  the  sculp- 
ture. 

The  fountain  stands  about  15  feet 
above  the  groun.d.  Its  length  is  9 feet 
4 inches,  its  width  6 feet  and  each  of 
the  standing  figures  is  6 feet  8 inches. 

The  fountain  is  constructed  of 
Georgia  marble.  The  base  is  a mas- 
sive stone  of  rectangular  shape,  upon 
which  a smaller  shaft  arises.  Sur- 
rounding the  upper  portion  of  the 
stone  are  groups  of  sculptured  fig- 
ures which  form  the  artistic  feature 
of  the  whole  work.  The  inscription 
and  Trotter  coat  of  arms  are  carved 
upon  the  base  in  bas-relief.  The 
crest  of  the  coat  of  arms  is  a trotting 
horse,  symbolical  of  the  family  name. 

The  sculptures  surrounding  the  up- 
right stone  of  the  fountain  are  stud- 
ied with  the  most  interest.  There 
are  eight  separate  figures  all  group- 
ed in  such  way  as  to  bring  out  the 
allegorical  character  of  the  fountain. 
Three  different  phases  of  life  are  de- 
picted in  the  sculptures,  all  connected 
in  some  way  either  with  the  site  of 
the  fountain,  the  purpose  of  its  .donors 
or  the  ideas  it  would  perpetuate. 
These  phases  are: 

Child  life;  animal  life;  pioneer  life. 

Child  life  is  brought  to  mind  by 
the  fact  that  the  site  of  the  fountain 
is  a children’s  play  ground.  Animal 
life  is  inseparably  connected  with 
happy  childhood.  Pioneer  life  is  typi- 
cal alike  of  the  family  which  donated 
the  memorial  and  of  the  times  which 
are  passing  away,  but  which  will  be 
kept  in  mind  by  such  memorials  as 
this. 

At  each  end  of  the  fountain  stands 
an  Indian  maiden,  who  pours  from 
an  urn  upon  her  shoulder  the  water 
which  falls  into  a basin  attached  to 
the  base.  At  her  feet  in  the  prairie 
grass  is  a playful  Indian  child.  These 
end  groups  are  united  by  an  animal 
at  each  side  of  the  fountain.  On  one- 
side  is  an  Indian  dog,  on  the  other  a 
tame  bear  cub.  The  children,  lying 
in  a half-reclining  pose,  look  up  into- 
the  face  of  the  Indian  maiden.  The 
animals  harmonize  well  with  the  other 
figures  of  the  group. 

As  the  interior  of  the  stone  is  hol- 
lowed out  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  plumbing  Mr.  Taft  has  suggested 
that  a vessel  be  imbedded  at  the  top 
of  the  stone  and  therein  earth  be 
placed  for  the  growing  of  so-me  orna- 
mental plant  or  trailing  vine  which 
will  form  a pleasing  and  appropriate 
decoration. 


Lorado  Taft’s  Fountain  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  first  commission  to 
be  given  under  the  Ferguson  bequest 
for  public  sculpture  in  Chicago,  dem- 
onstrated to  a degree  not  hitherto 
attained  in  America  the  possibilities 
of  ideal  sculptural  expression  in  foun- 
tain memorials. 

Mr.  Taft’s  Trotter  memorial  foun- 
tain, lately  unveiled  in  Bloomington, 
111.,  is  in  a smaller  way,  another  ex- 


ample of  his  mastery  of  the  decora- 
tive use  of  sculpture  in  the  art  of 
the  public  fountain. 

The  Trotter  -memorial  was  erected 
with  a fund  of  $6,000  left  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  will  of  James  Trotter,  the 
last  survivor  of  a family,  well-known 
in  Bloomington’s  business  affairs  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Raymond  Fitzwilliam,  the  ex- 
ecutrix of  the  will,  was  in  charge  of 
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Much  disappointment  was  felt  in 
the  city  of  Madison,  Wis.,  over  the 
defeat  in  the  assembly  of  the  joint 
constitutional  amendment  resolution 
which  provided  that  the  state  might 
bond  itself  to  the  extent  of  1 per  cent 
of  its  assessed  valuation  for  internal 
improvements.  It  had  already  passed 
one  legislature,  and  had  it  passed  this 
it  would,  in  November,  1912,  have 
been  submitted  at  the  general  elec- 
tion for  a referendum  vote  of  the 
people.  A great  capitol  park  was  to 
result  from  this  fund  to  extend  from 
Lake  Mendota  to  Lake  Monona. 

The  lack  of  public  comfort  stations, 
and  the  neglect  in  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  certain  of  the  parks  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  developing  con- 
siderable complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  that  city. 

The  authorities  of  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Mass.,  have 
offered  to  give  to  the  city  three  tracts 
of  land,  on  condition  that  they  shall 
be  used  for  park  purposes  only,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  park  com- 
mission, that  no  buildings  shall  be 
erected  on  any  portion  of  the  tracts 
unless  they  are  for  public  purposes, 
that  certain  land  of  the  museum  shall 
forever  be  free  from  betterment  as- 
sessments. Other  minor  stipulations 
are  also  named,  but  the  offer  has 
been  taken  under  advisement. 

The  approval  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  public  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Wetmore  bill  for  the 
purchase  of  the  valley  of  Rock  creek 
as  an  addition  to  the  park  system  of 
the  National  Capital  has  been  report- 
ed to  the  Senate.  Several  urgent 
reasons  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
were  set  forth  in  the  committee  re- 
port made  by  Senator  Wetmore.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  will  prevent  the 
further  pollution  of  Rock  creek,  will 
afford  proper  facilities  for  the  Botanic 
Garden  in  place  of  the  present  absurd- 
ly “inadequate”  facilities,  and  is  im- 
portant in  connecting  Potomac  and 
Rock  Creek  parks. 

The  District  Commissioners  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  recently  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  the  draft  of  a 
bill  authorizing  the  condemnation  of 
Klingle  Ford  Valley.  This  is  the 
largest  piece  of  ground  to  be  asked 
for  park  purposes  since  the  acquisition 
of  Rock  Creek  Park. 

At  Grant,  Mich.,  the  proposition  to 


bond  Grant  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing Blanch-Lake  park  carried  by  10 
to  1. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is  to  have  a 
fifty  acre  public  park,  which  will  in- 
clude a donation  of  some  12  acres. 

Chickasha,  Okla.,  is  preparing  to 
acquire  a city  park  system. 

Consul  General  David  F.  Wilber 
reports  that  Park  Commissioners 
Owen,  Eldon,  and  Nelson,  of  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  have  been 
appointed  a committee  for  the  local 
park  board  to  look  into  the  general 
question  of  oiling  and  watering  the 
roads  through  Vancouver’s  large  na- 
tural park,  Stanley  Park,  which  has 
man3"  miles  of  roadways  through  its 
scenic  extent. 

After  a long  delay,  extending  over 
some  6 months,  the  Commission  at 
San  Francisco  has  at  last  selected 
the  site  for  the  Panama-Pacific-Inter- 
national exposition  to  be  held  in  1915. 
The  larger  part  of  the  exposition 
grounds  will  be  included  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  The 
most  of  the  large,  permanent  build- 
ings are  also  to  be  constructed  in  the 
Park  grounds.  The  site  is  a beauti- 
ful one. 

The  Women’s  Co-operative  Civic 
League  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  has  been, 
after  much  effort  on  the  part  of  its 
devotees,  successfully  launched.  It  is 
expressly  an  organization  to  create 
a beautiful  Baraboo,  and  from  the 
enthusiasm  evident  in  its  inauguration 
incidents,  if  it  follows  in  the  wake 
of  other  real  working  oganizations  in 
the  good  cause,  it  will  unquestionably 
be  successful.  Baraboo  is  a beauti- 
ful little  city  to  begin  with,  which 
is  quite  a part  of  the  battle.  We  note 
that  the  credit  for  the  successful  issue 
of  this  effort  is  accorded  to  Mrs.  Al- 
fred T.  Ringling.  The  first  field  of 
activity  to  be  cared  for  is  that  of  the 
cemeteries,  which  adjoin,  and  the 
street  leading  to  them,  and  the 
League  proposes  to  lose  no  time  in 
settling  down  to  work. 

A report  favoring  the  purchase  of 
the  Rockaway  beach  site  for  a pub- 
lic park  was  presented  last  month  to 
the  Board  of  Estimate  of  New  York 
City,  by  a committee  of  the  Parks 
and  Playgrounds  association  through 
Jacob  A.  Riis.  The  committee  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  city 
has  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a 


block  for  playgrounds  in  congested 
districts  and  warns  the  board  that 
the  present  opportunities  for  seaside 
parks  are  about  the  last. 

A city  park  Commission  is  in 
course  of  organization  for  Richmond, 
Calif. 

The  first  steps  for  the  purchase  of 
tlie  lake  front  property  for  park  pur- 
poses, the  piece  of  land  recently  ac- 
quired by  Frederick  Osius,  at  a 
rumored  price  of  $15,000,  were  made 
recently  by  the  city  council  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  when  the  park  board  was  al- 
lowed $10,000  on  such  purchase,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  raise  the 
necessary  complement. 

The  new  sylvan  playground  of 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  has  been  officially 
christened  “Woodland  Park.”  Much 
progress  has  been  made  in  improv- 
ing its  forty  acres. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  city 
council  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  it  was 
decided  that  the  city  should  take  over 
Dreamland  park  for  $9,500,  comply- 
ing with  requests  of  the  Woman’s 
Park  club.  The  club  purchased  it 
and  paid  $500,  but  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue payments. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  begun  the 
task  of  enlarging  and  bettering  its 
park  system,  and  an  improvement  era 
is  in  evidence. 

Final  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  Amarillo, 
Texas,  joined  by  practically  the  en- 
tire Panhandle,  to  present  to  con- 
gress photographs  and  data  setting 
forth  the  fitness  of  the  Palo  Duro 
Canyon  for  a national  park. 

According  to  a report  recently 
made  to  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  park 
commission  by  Commissioner  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  recently  returned  from  an 
Eastern  trip  for  the  study  of  park 
matters,  Los  Angeles  is  suffering 
from  inadequate  laws  governing  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  its  park 
system.  He  says  Los  Angeles 
has  the  poorest  park  laws  and 
the  least  improved  parks  of  any 
known  American  city  of  equal  size, 
and  she  has  no  boulevards  at  all. 

William  P.  Bancroft,  president  of 
the  Park  Commission  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  who  has  made  frequent  dona- 
tions in  the  past  for  various  public 
purposes  has  donated  to  the  city 
$1,000  to  be  deposited  in  the  fund  for 
the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
park  lands. 

After  several  protests  from  the 
residents  in  the  vicinity  of  Degollado 
Plaza,  Monterey,Mexico,  against  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a market  on 
the  square  it  has  been  decided  to  turn 
the  place  into  a public  park  with  a 
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bandstand  and  fountains.  In  order 
to  do  so  the  immense  fountain  and 
statues  now  standing  will  be  removed. 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
of  Wilmington,'  Del.,  has  been  al- 
lowed $15,000  by  City  Council  on  ac- 
count of  the  special  fund  for  park 
purposes.  This  is  the  first  money 
Council  has  voted  to  the  Park  Board 
out  of  the  receipts  of  the  recent  bond 
issue  for  parks.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  money  shall  be  used 
to  make  improvements  to  park  lands. 
This  prevents  the  commission  from 
acquiring  new  lands. 

statement  of  the  condition  of 
The  Vicksburg  National  Military 
Park  to  June  30,  has  recently  been 
issued  from  the  Commissioner’s  of- 
fice at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Among  the 
chief  items  are:  Area,  1,323.78  acres; 
cost  per  acre,  $16,624:  Miles  of  fin- 
ished roadway,  30.37:  cost  per  mile, 
$13,313.24;  number  of  bridges,  16; 
cost,  $116,449;  number  of  guns  mount- 
ed by  United  States,  128;  66  Union,  62 
confederate:  number  of  tablets  by 
United  States,  897;  31  bronze,  866 
iron;  568  Union,  329  Confederate; 
number  of  iron  guideboards,  122, 
Number  of  memorials  by  United 
States,  22;  1 for  Union  Navy,  4 por- 
trait busts  (2  Union,  2 Confederate), 
17  portrait  tablets  (11  Union,  6 Con- 
federate) ; cost,  $157,928.93.  A mem- 
orial for  Confederate  Navy  is  de- 
sired, at  approved  site,  to  cost  not 
to  exceed  $125,000.  Number  of  mem- 
orials, monuments,  and  markers,  by 
States,  in  place,  424;  400  Union,  24 
Confederate;  Number  of  monu- 
ments, and  markers,  as  gifts,  in  place, 
22:  5 Union,  17  Confederate;  cost, 
$4,257.50:  Number  of  bronze  por- 

traits as  gifts,  in  place  or  under  con- 
tract, 21;  4 statues,  1 bust,  16  tab- 
lets; cost  $57,084.85.  Number  of 
bronze  portraits,  as  gifts,  assured,  9; 
2 equestrian  statues,  1 bust,  6 tablets. 
Appropriations  by  United  States, 
$1,219,000,  including  $150,000  for  con- 
struction of  Union  Navy  memorial; 
cost  of  this  memorial,  $144,041,  leav- 
ing an  unexpended  balance  of  $5,959, 
Authority  of  Congress  is  desired  to 
use  this  unexpended  sum  ($5,959)  for 
bronze  portraits  of  brigade  and  di- 
vision commanders.  Union  and  Con- 
federate, engaged  in  the  operations 
commemorated,  Missouri  has  ap- 
propriated $50,000  for  the  park; 
amount  heretofore  reported,  $797,000; 
total,  $847,000,  by  15  States. 

Enterprising  citizens  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Women’s  Improvement 
Club  of  Vallejo,  Calif.,  have  started 
an  agitation  for  the  laying  out  of  an- 


other public  park  in  the  eastern  end 
of  town,  and  also  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a ladies’  rest  room  under 
the  Carnegie  Library.  The  park 
would  cost  about  $7,500,  and  of  this 
sum  the  Improvement  Club  ladies  are 
willing  to  donate  one-third  of  the 
amount  necessary. 

The  City  Plan  and  Improvement 
League  of  Dallas,  Texas,  have  begun 
active  work  on  the  development  of 
the  proposed  parkway  along  Turtle 
Creek,  as  suggested  in  the  Kessler 
plans. 

George  Vinnedge,  superintendent  of 
city  parks,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has 
prepared  plans  for  a lake  in  Syca- 
more park.  He  proposes  to  secure 
this  lake  by  building  a dam  across 
Sycamore  creek,  and  is  now  drawing 
specifications  for  this  work  which  will 
begin  soon.  The  lake  will  be  about 
one-third  of  a mile  in  length  and  more 
than  eighty  feet  wide. 

The  north  and  south  entrances  into 
Washington  park,  Milwaukee,  are  be- 
ing widened  and  improved.  The  two- 
story  building  standing  on  Sherman 
boulevard,  on  the  north  side,  has  been 
removed  and  the  wide  boulevard  now 
will  run  directly  into  the  park.  At 
the  south  end  of  this  triangle  the 
Baron  Steuben  monument  will  be 
erected. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  site  of 
the  Maine  Memorial,  to  be  erected 
at  Columbus  Circle,  Central  Park, 
New  York  City,  has  made  a notice- 
able change  in  the  view  of  the  Park 
from  the  Broadway  cars  and  the  side- 
walks. Four  large  trees  have  been 
cut  down  from  the  centre  of  the  site, 
and  the  circular  rest-house  has  been 
removed.  The  result  is  that  a long 
sweep  of  the  Park  lawn  and  trees 
meets  the  eye  of  the  passer  where 
were  formerly  the  trees  and  the  wood- 
en house. 

The  triangle  near  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral depot,  Pekin,  Ilk,  which  has  been 
used  as  a storage  and  dumping  ground 
is  being  cleared  up  by  the  Park  board 
which  will  convert  the  spot  into  a 
public  park. 

The  Webb  Pink  Granite  Co.,  of 
Milford,  Mass.,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  to  furnish  the  granite  for 
a handsome  band  stand,  to  be  erected 
in  Boston  from  the  Parkman  fund. 
The  granite  to  be  used  in  the  struc- 
ture is  to  cost  close  to  $15,000,  and 
when  finished  is  to  be  a very  ornate 
affair. 

The  Hudson  County  Park  Com- 
missioners, Jersey  City,  N.  J„  recently 
awarded  contracts  for  the  buildings 
that  are  to  put  the  finishing  touches 


on  West  Hudson  Park,  The  con- 
tracts call  for  the  building  of  a rustic 
outlook  and  a rustic  bridge  over  the 
lake.  A big  main  outlook  is  to  be 
constructed  on  one  of  the  knolls  in 
the  park.  On  the  field  set  aside  for 
games  a spacious  grandstand  is  to 
be  erected  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake  a boat-house,  up-to-date  in  every 
particular,  will  be  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  at  least  100  boats.  The 
successful  bidder  was  William  Rob- 
ertson & Son,  of  Jersey  City.  The 
contract  is  for  $21,469,  and  the  build- 
ings will  be  completed  within  two 
■months. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  have  put 
some  men  at  work  to  make  a park  at 
Standard,  Pa.  The  site  of  the  new 
park  is  between  the  State  road  and 
Shupe’s  Run.  A number  of  double 
houses  have  been  cleared  away,  and 
the  company  has  made  an  approp- 
riation of  $31,000  for  the  work.  It 
will  be  a great  improvement. 

The  late  Illinois  legislature  made 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  a state 
park  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Chartres, 
near  Prairie  du  Rocher,  50  miles  south 
of  St.  Louis  and  between  the  Miss- 
issippi and  Kaskaskia  rivers.  In  seven 
years  the  old  fort  will  be  200  years 
old,  it  having  been  first  built  in  1718. 
In  1778  it  was  captured  from  the  Eng- 
lish by  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark. 

Wylie  Park,  the  latest  addition  to 
the  park  system  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D., 
was  opened  on  July  4.  The  tract  of 
land,  consisting  of  160  acres,  possesses 
great  natural  beauty. 

Lee  Happ  of  Macon,  Ga..  has  of- 
fered to  present  to  the  Tatnall  Square 
playground,  of  that  city,  a sanitary 
drinking  fountain.  It  was  much  need- 
ed and  the  gift  has  been  accepted. 

The  plans  of  the  Olmsted  brothers, 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  improvement 
of  Fairmount  Park  under  the  bond 
issue  of  November  last  have  been 
practically  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Public-spirited  citizens  of  Bonham, 
Texas,  have  raised  money  by  sub- 
scription and  purchased  a tract  of 
land  in  north  part  of  town.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  City  Council  it 
was  donated  to  the  city  to  be  made  a 
City  Park. 

The  town  of  Marble  Rock,  la.,  has 
accepted  the  offer  of  E.  H.  Shepard- 
son,  who  on  payment  of  $100  per  acre, 
has  deeded  ten  acres  of  land  which  he 
purchased  a few  days  ago  for  park 
purposes  at  $200  per  acre.  The  park 
is  well  wooded  and  has  a fine  stream 
running  through  it. 

(Continued  on  page  VIII) 
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HISTORY  and  GROWTH  of  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

A Definition  and  a Brief  Resume  oj  Its  Past  and  Present;  Presented  Before  the  Congress  of  Technology, 
by  Stephen  Child,  Landscape  Architect  and  Consulting  Engineer,  of  Boston  and  Santa  Barbara,  Calif 

111. — English,  French  and  American  Design 


As  we  go  forward  with  the  years  we 
may  follow  the  development  in  the 
landscape  design  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, both  countries  feeling  to  a more 
or  less  degree  the  influence  of  the  Ital- 
ian renaissance,  France  even  more  than 
England.  In  the  latter  country  more 
evidence  of  mediaeval  influence  and 
motives  are  to  be  noted.  In  the  Italian 
villa  and  its  grounds  we  have  a single 
and  very  highly  developed  unit  of  rather 
limited  size  larger  than  the  mediaeval 
unit  to  be  sure,  but  still  domestic  in  its 
scale.  In  France,  while  this  Italian  in- 
fluence is  noted  at  first,  it  soon  spread 
to  a much  more  vast  conception.  The 
motives  of  the  great  French  landscape 
designers  were  the  wealth  and  power  of 
their  nobility  and  their  desire  to  ex- 
press these  two  things  in  the  surround- 
ings of  their  palaces  and  chateaux  by 
the  extent  of  their  finished  grounds. 
They  deviated  from  the  Mediaeval  and 
Italian  designs  by  adding  unit  after 
unit. 

The  topography  being  quite  generally 
nearly  level,  all  things  were  adapted  to 
this.  Terraces  became  broader,  greater 
areas  of  water  were  employed  and  the 
development  of  the  chateau  appeared. 


Here  we  have  the  mediaeval  idea  of  the 
moat  seized  upon  formalized  and  elab- 
orated to  a great  e.xtent  as  at  Fontain- 
bleau  and  Chantilly.  The  highly  organ- 
ized axial  arrangement  of  the  Italian 
school  was  retained  in  the  French  de- 
signs but  the  scale  of  everything  was 
immensely  enhanced.  It  became  no 
longer  domestic  or  human  but  super- 
human, especially  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV,  the  self-styled  Grand  Monarch 


who  firmly  believed  he  was  something 
more  than  human. 

He  had  LeNotre  and  Mansard  design 
Versailles  and  Chantilly  with  these  mo- 
tives in  mind.  In  these  estates  there 
was  a greatness  and  a strong  and  simple 
relation  of  parts  one  to  another.  The 
scale  is  always  colossal  and  the  empha- 
sis is  rightly  enough  under  the  circum- 
stances placed  not  upon  convenience  but 
almost  wholly  upon  appearance.  The 
purpose  was  to  express  magnificance  and 
was  for  effect  wholly,  and  the  results, 
while  grand  and  impressive,  are  not  as 
exquisitely  interesting  as  in  some  of  the 
Italian  work. 

Relatively  little  of  this  grand  but  su- 
perhuman style  spread  elsewhere,  al- 
though it  is  somewhat  in  evidence  at 
Hampton  Court  in  England  and  Schoen- 
brunn  near  Vienna,  and  Wilhelmshohe 
are  respectively  Austrian  and  German 
e.xamples  of  this  influence.  This  influ- 
ence of  LeNotre’s  style  is  evident  not 
only  in  the  later  work  of  Haussman  and 
Alphand  and  Andre  at  Paris,  but  to  a 
certain  degree  of  L’Enfant  in  his  plans 
for  the  city  of  Washington. 

English  landscape  design  was  as  a 
rule  more  human,  more  influenced  by 
mediaeval  motives,  and  there  was  less 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  strictest  axidl 
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right  principles  to  secure  distinctive 
American  types  of  work.  Let  us  now 
briefly  consider  some  of  the  many 
classes  or  types  of  problems  in  land- 
scape design  met  with  in  the  practice  of 
this  profession  in  America  today,  and 
note  how  we  are  helped  in  their  solu- 
tion by  this  study  of  the  past. 

In  the  first  place  what  may  be  termed 
domestic  landscape  architecture,  the  de- 
signing of  suburban  and  country  estates 
and  grounds.  How  varied  these  are, 
located  on  the  rugged  coasts  of  Maine, 
the  tropic  sands  of  Florida,  amid  the 
mountains  and  on  the  level  prairies  and 
amidst  the  semi-tropic  conditions  of  the 
Pacific  Slope.  How  make  rules  for  such 


varities  of  conditions?  Manifestly  no^ 
rule  of  thumb  will  answer.  Right  basic 
principles  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
however,  and  these  are  suggested  by  our 
earlier  studies.  From  Egypt,  Greece  and 
Rome,  from  Italy,  France  and  Eng- 
land do  we  draw  our  inspiration  but 
none  of  their  works  do  we  copy,  only 
the  principles  there  determined. 

In  these  domestic  problems  there  are 
always  two  main  groups  of  factors  of 
importance ; first,  the  local  ones,  that  is 
to  say,  the  conditions  of  topography, 
existing  vegetation,  climate,  soil,  prox- 
imity and  direction  of  outside  factors 
affecting  the  accessibility  of  the  site, 
and  second,  the  personal  factor.  Who 
is  the  home  for?  How  many  are  to 
live  in  it?  Is  it  to  be  an  all  the  year 
around  one,  or  to  be  used  only  in  the 
summer  or  winter?  What  funds  are 
available  for  the  adjustment  of  the  land 
and  improvement  of  the  landscape  ? All 
these  and  many  other  things  are  to  be 
ascertained  as  a basis  from  which  to 
proceed.  A careful  consideration  of 
these  two  points,  the  local  and  the  per- 
sonal, will  prevent  any  sameness  of 
treatment  even  in  similar  localities. 

As  we  particularly  noted  in  the  case 
of  the  design  of  the  Italian  villa  and 
grounds,  fitness,  accessibility  as  to  sup- 
plies of  material,  water  and  so  on,  are 
considered.  Provision  is  made  for 
means  of  approach  both  for  guests  and 
service.  Views  or  outlook  from  the 
site  and  the  aspect  of  the  finished 
scheme  from  without  are  all  studied, 
and  the  proportioning  of  the  three  vital 
elements  of  the  design,  the  entrance,  the 
service  and  the  living  or  pleasure  por- 
tions of  the  grounds  are  carefully  de- 
termined, usually  the  greater  area  being 
devoted  to  the  latter.  Local  topograph- 
ical and  climatic  conditions  affect  all 
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disregard  of  exact  symmetry. 


and  formal  motives,  and  distinctly  less 
symmetry  than  in  either  the  French  or 
Italian  work.  There  was  a good  deal 
of  unity  withal  and  a very  distinctive 
difference  is  shown  as  regards  the  plant- 
ing. In  the  French  formal  work  the 
gravel  paths  are  the  basis  of  the  design 
and  the  parterres,  fountain  basins,  pools 
and  other  details  are  laid  out  or  set  out, 
as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  gravel 
walks  which  are  always  very  much  in 
evidence.  In  the  best  English  work  the 
effects  secured  were  quite  the  opposite. 
There  is  always  the  background  of  turf 
and  foliage  masses  upon  which  the  paths 
are  laid  out  as  a much  more  incidental 
feature. 

With  this  very  brief  and  altogether 
inadequate  resume  of  the  more  salient 
principles  of  earlier  landscape  design 
before  us,  let  us  now  turn  for  a few 
moments  to  the  result  of  all  this  as 
expressed  in  the  landscape  architecture 
of  the  present  day,  especially  in  Amer- 
ica. Our  problems  here  are  many  and 
varied  and  far  removed  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  surroundings,  climate  and 
other  conditions  from  almost  all  of  those 
we  have  mentioned.  The  trained  land- 
scape architect  in  America  uses  his 
study  of  these  earlier  problems  if  he 
has  the  right  spirit  as  a guide  to  cor- 
rect principles  solely.  These  earlier 
European  landscape  designers  did  this  in 
their  own  case  and  were  constantly  and 
indefatigably  searching  for  right  prin- 
ciples of  design  applicable  to  the  par- 
ticular problem  in  hand.  The  best  of 
them  never  slavishly  copied  others  and 
we  should  not.  We  should  use  these 
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these  point  as  do  also  the  client's  per- 
sonal desires. 

From  the  work  of  these  earlier  de- 
signers we  get  inspiration  helping  us  to 
■determine  the  general  character  of  the 
special  treatment.  Shall  it  be  formal 
or  informal  and  here  is  where  there 
should  be  the  heartiest  co-operation  be- 
tween the  client,  the  architect  of  the 
buildings  and  the  landscape  architect, 
for  manifestly  the  type  of  house  select- 
ed should  suit  the  site  as  well  as  fit  it, 
and  the  best  design  is  that  which  most 
comprehensively  meets  all  these  condi- 
tions. While  some  sites  much  more 
emphatically  demand  rigid  formality 


M.  N.  B.,  W.  Va.  Our  custom  is 
to  mark  graves  in  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery with  a board  with  date  of  death, 
and  the  name  of  the  deceased.  Is 
there  any  other  way  better? 

Ans.  If  it  is  the  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  mark  all  graves  a more  en- 
during material  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Slate  or  marble  slabs 
uniform  in  size  are  often  used.  Ce- 
ment markers  are  easily  made,  and  if 
the  material  is  properly  mixed  will  be 
found  enduring.  See  the  advertise- 
ments in  Park  and  Cemetery.  A less 
•cumbersome  method  and  one  used  in 
most  modern  cemeteries  is  a plat  rec- 
ord with  all  graves  correspondingly 
numbered. 

J.  T.  Y.,  Virginia.  Where  lots  are 
assessed  annually,  what  is  the  best 
method  for  collecting  same  from  de- 
linquent members? 

Ans.  An  effective  method  has  been 
the  adoption  of  a law  that  prohibits 
any  interment  in  a lot  against  which 
there  is  a claim  for  annual  care.  Mr. 
Frank  Eurich  makes  these  sugges- 
tions: A good  live  collector  might 
be  of  some  help;  it  might  also  be 
effective  to  threaten  to  display  at  the 
office  a list  of  delinquents.  Prepay- 
ment for  all  work  without  fear  or 
favor  is  the  surest  preventative. 

P.  O.,  Penn,  (l)  Is  it  right  to 
allow  Sunday  funerals?  (2)  Would 
it  not  be  right  to  forbid  children  in 
cemetery  if  not  accompanied  by  par- 
ents? 

Ans.  Sunday  funerals  have  be§n 
discontinued  in  many  Catholic  and 
Protestant  cemeteries  and  they  are 
being  discouraged  at  cemeteries  gen- 
erally where  the  rules  do  not  posi- 
tively prohibit  them. 


than  others,  almost  every  house  no  mat- 
ter how  informal  its  general  character, 
is  composed  of  rigid  straight  lines  and 
definite  angles.  There  is  therefore  al- 
most always  a rightness  in  some  for- 
mality immediately  about  such  a struc- 
ture. This  formality  may  not  go  so  far 
as  to  involve  exact  symmetry  or  balance 
and  the  gradual  cession  of  any  sort  of 
formality,  the  merging  of  this  sort  of 
design  into  the  free  and  informal  na- 
tural surroundings  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  securing  that  unity  and  har- 
mony without  which  no  design  is  suc- 
cessful. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Children  too  young  to  observe  the 
rules  of  a cemetery  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  grounds  without 
some  one  in  charge  of  them. 

J.  B.,  La.  What  is  the  best  mate- 
rial to  be  used  in  building  drives, 
making  them  dustless  and  noiseless; 
also  for  making  w’alks,  other  than 
Schillinger,  for  pedestrians? 

Ans.:  Experience  in  constructing 
park  drives  has  demonstrated  within 
the  last  few  years  that  most  of  the 
forms  hitherto  found  successful  can, 
owing  to  modern  forms  of  traffic,  no 
longer  be  employed  with  success,  re- 
sulting as  they  do  in  excessive  main- 
tenance costs. 

A park  drive  should  possess  some 
qualities  which  are  not  strictly  neces- 
sary in  ordinary  traffic  streets,  name- 
ly those  properties  w'hich  are  con- 
ducive to  quietness,  comfort  in  travel- 
ing and  color  effect. 

It  is  usual,  moreover  for  park  auth- 
orities to  be  so  cramped  for  funds  and 
forced  to  take  up  the  road  problem 
on  such  comprehensive  lines  that  the 
matter  of  economy  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  selection  of  a pavement. 

In  meeting  all  these  conditions, 
probably  the  most  successful  park 
pavement  thus  far  introduced  has 
been  that  of  asphaltic  concrete,  laid 
in  a macadam  foundation.  This  pave- 
ment can  be  easily  and  economically 
laid  by  the  park  commissions,  with 
there  own  forces  and  plant  at  a cost 
of  approximately  one-third  of  the 
usual  price  paid  for  standard  types. 

In  composition,  the  pavement  con- 
sists of  a stone  aggregate,  so  graded 
as  to  contain  particles  ranging  from 
to  yp  in  diameter  to  fine  dust, 
combined  to  form  a minimum  per- 


centage of  voids,  and  mixed  while  in 
a dry  state  with  approximately  ten 
per  cent  of  tar  asphalt  binder. 

In  the  selection  of  this  binder,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  climatic 
conditions  of  the  locality,  as  for  in- 
stance, a binder  to  fee  successful  in 
the  comparatively  torrid  climate  of 
New  Orleans  should  of  necessity  give 
a higher  melting  point  than  one  em- 
ployed in  a northern  latitude. 

For  park  service,  many  of  the  soft- 
er types  of  rock  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully, resulting  in  an  even  more 
rubber-like  and  resilient  composition 
than  in  the  case  of  harder  mineral 
aggregate. 

Myron  H.  West. 

J.  G.,  Washington.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  roads  free  from 
weeds?  Our  roads  are  surfaced  with 
fine  gravel. 

.A.ns.  A number  of  excellent  chem- 
ical weed  exterminators  used  for  this 
purpose  are  advertised  in  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
apply  such  exterminators  when  the 
roads  are  sufficiently  moist  to  allow 
the  liquid  to  get  down  to  the  roots. 

A.  R.  Gross,  Supt.  Mount  Green- 
wood Cemetery  Morgan  Park,  111., 
furnishes  the  following  formula  for 
a Weed  Killer  on  drives  with  com- 
ments on  its  use  as  a result  of  ex- 
periments in  that  cemetery.  “To  20 
lbs.  White  Arsenic  add  15  gal.  soft 
water,  stir  and  boil,  then  add  35 
gal.  soft  water,  40  lbs.  Caustic  Soda; 
boil  again, — stir  constantly.  Use  50 
gal.  cast  iron  kettle.  When  using 
take  one  pail  poison  to  four  pails 
water  and  spray  on  weeds  with 
sprinkling  can  (galvanized). 

Above  is  deadly  poison — don’t  get 
on  hands,  if  so  wash  well  with  clear 
water. 

For  many  years  past  this  solution 
has  been  applied  to  the  drives  in 
Mount  Greenwood  Cemetery  where 
weeds  have  made  their  appearance. 
The  application  is  always  made  im- 
mediately after  a rain  so  that  the 
solution  will  go  directly  to  the  roots 
and  not  be  lost  by  the  stone  absorb- 
ing it.  Shortly  after  the  appearance 
of  the  sun  the  weeds  treated  turn 
brown  and  within  a few  days  entire- 
ly disappear.  Great  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  application  to  nrevent 
spraying  any  of  the  solution  on  the 
grass  edge  as  that  also  will  turn 
brown  and  be  an  eye-sore  for  a long 
time. 

The  cost  of  the  chemicals  combined 
with  the  labor  of  preparing  and  ap- 
plying is  very  small  and  the  result 
is  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  an- 
tique practice  of  weeding. 
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CAVE  HILL  CEMETERY,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


In  making  its  claim  as  being  one  of 
the  leading  cemeteries  in  the  coun- 
try, and  by  this  is  understood  excell- 
ing in  beauty,  Cave  Hill  Cemetery, 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  just  cause  to 
its  title.  From  its  earliest  days, 
when,  in  the  bleak  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  it  was  dedicated,  until 
the  very  present  there  has  been  no 
•other  idea  in  mind  than  that  of  per- 
fect care  and  excelling  in  splendid  at- 
traction. 

The  cemetery  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Cave  Hill  Investment 
Co.,  an  organization  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  cemetery  and  likewise 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  special 
bequests.  The  cemetery  proper  turns 
over  20  per  cent  of  the  lot  and  grave 
sales  to  this  company.  The  invest- 
ment of  this  fund  is  restricted  to 
bonds  of  the  Ignited  States,  or  of 
Kentucky,  or  of  the  City  of  Louisville 
or  to  other  good  and  safe  securities, 
provided  the  president  and  all  the  di- 
rectors of  the  said  company  shall 
consent  thereto  in  writing  before 
such  investment  is  made.  These  con- 
sents are  to  be  recorded  in  the  rec- 
ord book  of  each  board  respectively, 
and  should  any  other  investment  be 


made  except  as  herein  provided,  the 
directors  making  or  consenting  to 
the  same  shall  be  personally  liable 
for  any  loss  arising  therefrom.  This 
makes  the  financial  section  of  the 
operating  department  above  reproach 
and  is  a protection  to  all  investors. 
At  the  present  time  this  fund  amounts 
to  about  $204,000,  and  the  same  will 
not  be  touched  until  the  last  lot  in 
Cave  Hill  has  been  sold.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  this  will  not  be  the 
case  until  the  year  1975. 

Cave  Hill  Cemetery  contains  287 
acres,  of  which  157  acres  is  now  im- 
proved, which  includes  about  37 
acres  of  reserves,  some  of  which  will 
eventually  be  available  for  lots.  The 
yearly  average  of  interments  is  now 
1,100,  and  the  total  to  May  31,  1911, 
was  44,495.  The  National  Cemetery, 
which  has  an  area  of  150,000  square 
feet,  is  owned  by  deed  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  to  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  buried  here  4,501 
Union  soldiers.  The  government  has 
erected  in  this  section  of  the  ceme- 
tery a beautiful  stone  rostrum  for 
use  on  Decoration  Day.  The  Confed- 
erate Association  of  Kentucky  also 
has  a large  plot  for  the  burial  of  ex- 
Confederate  soldiers,  and  there  are 


now  buried  there  308  members  of  the 
Lost  Cause.  In  this  connection  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  this  ceme- 
tery is  unique  in  this  respect.  It  is 
one  of  a very  few  cemeteries  in  the 
country  where  there  are  both  the 
Ll^nion  and  the  Confederates  buried  and 
where  each  celebrates  its  special  Dec- 
oration day  services  annually.  The 
Llnion  section  is  under  the  guidance 
of  a special  U.  S.  Government  super- 
intendent, and  the  graves  are  looked 
after  by  the  regular  force  (another 
unique  idea)  just  as  any  other  lot 
holder.  There  are  no  monuments 
erected  in  the  National  Cemetery  to 
officers  of  distinction  as  in  Arlington 
and  elsewhere,  but  the  large  number 
of  little  slabs  show  how  many  heroes 
fell  in  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

There  are  thirty  sections  thus  far 
laid  out  and  planted  in  Cave  Hill 
and  their  average  size  is  five  acres. 
In  the  single  grave  sections,  which 
includes  all  three  and  four  grave  lots, 
the  graves  are  made  flat  and  marked 
with  numbered  concrete  markers,  and 
the  headstones  are  restricted  to  ten 
inches  in  height.  There  are , eight 
miles,  4,555  feet,  of  twenty-foot  mac- 
adam roadways,  the  principal  of 
which  are  covered  with  asphaltoil- 
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ene  and  tarvia.  There  are  also  four- 
teen miles,  2,697  feet,  of  8'-0"  grass 
walks.  The  grounds  are  partly  en- 
closed with  a standard  9'-0"  vitrified 
brick  wall,  inches  thick  with 

double  4’-0"  square  piers  lO'-O"  high 
every  100  feet  for  a distance  of  one 
mile,  1,645.81  feet.  On  the  boundary 
lines  facing  the  principal  streets 
there  are  2,608.5  feet  of  5'-0"  stone 
wall  surmounted  with  a 5'-0''  steel 
fence.  The  total  cost  of  this  fence 
wall  of  both  kinds  was  to  date  about 
$95,000.00.  This  fence  wall  is  of  a 
standard  design,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
tended from  year  to  year  until  all 
of  the  cemetery  has  been  enclosed, 
making  a total  length  of  three  miles, 
1,837  feet. 

The  main  entrance,  with  its  impos- 
ing buidings,  surmounted  by  a hero- 
ic marble  figure  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
is  very  striking.  These  buildings  in- 
clude the  secretary’s  office  and  super- 
intendent’s office,  and  are  erected  with 
Bedford,  Ind.,  stone  and  cost  $20,- 
000.00.  From  these  buildings  lead  the 
main  avenue,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  avenues  of  maples,  giving  the 
whole  a very  striking  and  beautiful 
effect.  These  stretch  back  for  at 
least  several  hundred  yards,  and  no 
graves  are  visible,  and  the  effect  on 
entering  is  rather  that  of  strolling 
into  a public  park.  The  roads,  so 
well  kept,  the  abundance  of  verdure 
and  the  peacefulness  add  to  the  charm 
that  is  everywhere  felt. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  other 
cemeteries  containing  a larger  per- 
centage of  costly  monuments,  there 
has  been  little  expense  spared  by 
many  in  this  respect  here,  and  the 
art  and  magnificence  displayed  in  the 
monuments  is  everywhere  evident. 

There  are  nine  natural  lakes 
here,  ranging  in  area  from  110,000 


square  feet  to  4,000  square  feet,  the 
larger  of  which  are  supplied  by 
springs,  and  the  remainder  by  city 
water.  The  water  supply  for  the 
system  in  the  cemetery  is  received 
from  the  city,  and  the  system  now 
measures  eight  miles,  2,325  feet,  of 
pipe  of  all  sizes  from  eight  inch  cast 
iron  to  % inch  galvanized  iron  pipe, 
with  127  self-closing  hydrants  for  the 
use  of  the  lot  holders,  and  177  hose 
boxes  for  watering.  The  sewerage 
system,  which  is  connected  with  the 
new  system  of  the  city,  is  six  miles, 
5,005  feet  long,  with  339  catch  basins. 
The  lakes  of  Cave  Hill  Cemetery 
constitute  one  of  its  greatest  and 
most  beautiful  charms  and  natural 
features,  and  the  variety  of  aquatic 
plants  which  can  be  grown  in  them 
adds  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  grounds. 

The  geographical  location  of  Cave 
Hill,  lying  as  it  does  between  the 
north  and  the  south,  affords  a splen- 
did opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  rarer  and  more  beautiful  speci- 


mens of  the  flora  of  both  sections; 
the  variety  and  perfection  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  which  adorn  the  grounds 
of  the  cemetery  gave  Cave  Hill  a val- 
ue and  reputation  as  an  arboretum 
which  is  well  deserved.  There  are 
two  nurseries  in  Cave  Hill  for  the 
propagation  of  stock  for  use  in  the 
cemetery.  These  nurseries  now  con- 
tain about  20,000  trees  and  shrubs 
and  cover  about  three  acres.  In  the 
grounds  there  are  practically  all 
trees  indigenous  to  the  climate,  and 
all  hardy  specimens  from  other  coun- 
tries. There  are  no  greenhouses  in 
the  cemetery. 

There  is  no  curbing  allowed  of  any 
kind  around  the  lots,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  placed  there  years 
ago.  All  monuments  must  be  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  lot,  but  the  size 
of  the  same  is  not  restricted  as  yet. 
Neither  are  the  lot  owners  required 
to  submit  designs  of  monuments. 
Foot  stones  or  erect  slabs  are  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  Grave  mounds 
(.Concluded  on  page  XIII) 
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MOUNT  HOPE  CEMETER'S,  JOPUIN,  MO.  •> 

Note  the  gra.ve  marks  flush  with  the  sod,  and  the  judicious  planting  of  shrubbery. 
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MOUNT  HOPE  CEMETERY,  JOPLIN,  MO. 


Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  located  in 
Jasper  county,  southwest  Missouri,  on 
the  electric  car  line  between  Joplin  and 
Webb  City,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  develop- 
ing a cemetery  on  the  lawn  plan  in  a 
few  years.  Mount  Hope  is  but  a little 
over  five  years  old,  but  as  the  illustra- 
tions show,  the  cemetery  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  carefully  main- 
tained for  a much  longer  time.  Its  lo- 
cation was  well  considered,  and  it  lies 
within  easy  distance  of  the  two  cities 
above  named,  and  yet  far  enough  from 
either  to  render  the  advance  of  the 
city  limits  upon  the  cemetery  grounds  to 
be  a matter  of  remote  possibility.  The 
tract  is  well  located  and  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  area  and  natural  character- 
istics which  fit  it  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  section  of  country  which  it  may 
be  expected  to  serve  for  many  years. 

It  is  conducted  on  the  lawn  plan  with 
the  important  feature  of  perpetual  care. 


the  fund  for  which  is  accumulating  by 
the  setting  aside  of  a certain  percent- 
age of  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  all 
lots  and  single  graves,  and  the  invest- 
ment of  this  percentage  in  reliable  in- 
terest-bearing securities  under  proper 
safeguards,  so  that  perpetual  care  goes 
with  the  sale  of  every  burial  lot  and 
single  grave.  Under  this  arrangement 
all  portions  of  the  occupied  cemetery 
receive  equal  care. 

Mount  Hope  is  conducted  on  non- 
sectarian lines,  and  is  open  to  all  with- 
out regard  to  religious  or  fraternal  as- 
sociations. 

Its  rules  and  regulations  have  been 
adopted  after  careful  investigation  into 
those  governing  other  important  ceme- 
teries of  the  country,  and  which  have 
been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  proper  maintenance  of  an  up- 
to-date  burial  park.  These  rules  and 
regulations  are  not  only  adopted  to  de- 
fine the  relations  of  lot  owners  to  their 


ownership  in  the  cemetery,  but  they 
also  point  out  to  the  superintendent  his 
duties.  The  superintendent  must  per- 
mit nothing  to  be  done  on  the  grounds 
that  would  in  the  slightest  degree  be 
detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
landscape  beauty  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  cemetery. 

The  association  has  recently  pub- 
lished a handsomely  illustrated  pamphlet 
with  a large  number  of  attractive  views, 
from  which  the  three  herewith  given 
have  been  selected.  They  show  a very 
important  feature  of  landscape  work 
in  this  cemetery — the  free  distribution 
of  appropriate  trees  and  shrubbery  to 
form  settings  for  the  monuments,  as 
well  as  in  combination  to  present  va- 
riety of  treatment  to  secure  contrasting 
as  well  as  harmonious  effects. 

The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Sid 
J.  Hare,  landscape  architect,  and  they 
have  been  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  N. 
Campbell,  superintendent. 


HOW  TO  BEAUTIFY  A COUNTRY  CEMETERY 


Some  few  weeks  back  Mr.  J.  T.  Got- 
ten, secretary  and  treasurer  of  Oakland 
Cemetery,  Weatherford,  Texas,  offered 
a prize  of  ten  dollars  in  gold  for  the 
best  article  on  “How  to  Improve  and 
Beautify  Oakland  Cemetery.”  A com- 
petent committee  made  the  award  to 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Chandler,  whose  paper  un- 
der the  above  head  appears  below: 

Oakland  Cemetery. 

This  is  a very  “grave"  subject,  nay  a 
very  harrowing  subject,  for  Hamlet  says 
that  church  yards  yawn  and  hell  itself 
breathes  out  contagion.  This  same  Ham- 
let says  that  graves  give  up  their  dead 
and  unhallowed  ghosts  walk  until  the  mid- 
night cock  gives  warning,  that  wandering 
spirits  must  hie  them  to  their  narrow 
cells. 

But,  the  gods  be  praised,  Hamlet  lived 
centuries  ago,  and  the  evolution  of 
thought  has  brought  us  to  a much  more 
hallowed  idea  concerning  our  dead;  we 
have  all  come  to  love  any  spot  which  en- 
shrines our  departed  ones,  and  I hope  that 
we  of  Weatherford  will  so  direct  oui 
thoughts  and  actions  that  Oakland  Ceme- 
tery will  become  the  pride  of  every  one  in 
our  community.  Now,  it  is  a bare  plot — 
seemingly  a waste  impossible  to  treat,  but 
wait  just  a little  while  and  it  will  blossom 
as  a rose. 

The  subject  is  timely  for  some  interest- 
ing retrospect.  As  long  as  there  have 
been  inhabitants  on  this  earth,  there  has 
been  a disposal  of  the  dead.  But,  listen 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  has  been 
done  and  to  the  peculiar  customs  which 
have  prevailed.  One  sect  exposed  each 
body  to  have  the  soft  tissues  torn  away 
by  the  vultures  and  then  placed  the  bones 
in  a box  - for  preservation.  This  custom 
still  holds  with  some  South  Amei'ican 


tribes.  The  Chinese  today  hold  annual 
dances  over  the  graves  of  their  departed. 
The  Indians  of  North  Carolina  laid  their 
corpses  on  the  ground,  covered  them  with 
a thin  coat  of  clay  and  burned  the  whole. 
The  Kaffirs  place  their  dead  in  sitting  pos- 
ture. Some  tribes  lay  their  bodies  upon 
platforms , in  trees  to  protect  them  from 
ravenous  beasts.  The  very  first  sepulchres 
were  the  Egyptian  tombs  hewn  in  the 
cliffs  along  the  river  Nile.  As  the  In- 
dians gave  their  men  the  bow  and  arrow 
for  the  “Happy  Hunting  Ground” — so  the 
Egyptians  gave  their  women  their  box  of 
cosmetics,  so  that  they  might  make  a 
good  appearance  before  Charon,  who  was 
to  row  them  across  the  river  Styx. 

France  has  a curious  burial  custom.  Ev- 
ery dead  body  is  taxed,  every  one  who 
serves  at  the  funeral  is  paid,  the  sacristan 
who  opens  the  church,  the  priest,  who  in- 
tones the  prayer,  the  men  who  carry  the 
body;  we  have  all  heard  of  the  wake  and 
the  paid  mourners.  How  different  from 
us,  who  have  the  refining  influences  of  the 
highest  civilization.  The  laying  away  of 
our  dead  is  the  labor  of  friendship  and 
of  love,  nay  the  privilege  rather  than  the 
duty.  Grief  has  lost  its  character  of  de- 
spair; we  soften  its  pangs  by  lining  our 
graves  with  flowers  and  foliage;  we  cover 
the  clods  with  beautiful  blossoms,  we  give 
every  evidence  of  respect  and  affection. 
Our  cemeteries  are  more  and  more  becom- 
ing beauty  spots. 

In  the  old  world  as  well  as  the  new,  the 
tourist  always  wends  his  way  to  the  at- 
tractive cemeteries. 

The  most  interesting  one  in  all  the 
world  is  that  of  Pompeii,  the  city  which 
nature  buried,  and  which  man  is  resur- 
recting. There  is  never  a visitor  to  Paris 
who  does  not  take  time  to  go  out  to  “Pere 
La  Chaise”  to  place  a flower  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  lovers,  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
the  two  who  were  divided  in  life  but  unit- 


ed in  death.  We  go  to  “Pere  La  Chaise” 
not  because  it  is  the  mausoleum  of  the 
nation's  intellect,  but  because  all  the 
world  loves  a lover.  Our  own  New  Or- 
leans cemetery  attracts  world-wide  inter- 
est, because  of  its  system  of  overground 
buried. 

Our  interest  turns  to  the  ludicrous, 
when  in  browsing  about  old  cemeteries  we 
find  such  quaint  inscriptions  as: 

“Here  lies  the  Body  of  Thomas  Woodhen, 
The  most  lovable  of  husbands  and  the 
most  amiable  of  men. 

N.  B. — His  name  was  Woodcock,  but  it 
would  not  rhyme. 

Or  still  again: 

“Here  lies  a poor  woman. 

Who  always  was  tired 
For  she  lived  in  a house 
Where  help  was  not  hired. 

Her  last  words  on  earth  were: 

Dear  friends,  I am  going 
Where  washing  aint  done. 

Nor  sweeping  nor  sewing 
And  everything  there 
Is  exact  to  my  wishes, 

Fcr  where  they  don’t  eat 
There's  no  washing  of  dishes. 

I'll  be  where  loud  anthems 
Will  always  be  ringing. 

But  having  no  voice 

I’ll  get  clear  of  the  singing. 

Don’t  mourn  for  me  now. 

Don’t  mourn  for  me,  never — 
I'm  going  to  do  nothing 
Forever  and  ever.” 

By  the  way,  it  is  found  that  the  com- 
monest tombstone  inscriptions  are,  “In  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,”  “His  end 
was  peace.”  and  “He  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb.” 
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The  sentiment  of  each  is  comforting  and 
consolatory,  but  neither  one  comes  from 
the  Bible. 

By  this  time,  after  all  that  I have  told 
you  about  cemeteries,  I am  sure  that  you 
are  so  thoroughly  interested  that  you  will 
listen  eagerly  to  all  my  suggestions  for 
mproving  Oakland, 

Every  successful  thing  must  have  a good 
foundation,  so  first  of  all,  emploj^  a land- 
scape gardener  to  lay  off  the  plot  of 
ground  in  lots,  driveways,  flower  beds  and 
walks.  Employ  a man  w'ith  a sense  of  the 
Artistic.  Five  years  from  now  it  will  be 
too  late.  If  the  ground  is  laid  off  properly 
now,  then  each  lot  owner,  each  Interested 
citizen  will  have  something  to  work  to. 
After  this  work  has  been  accomplished, 
have  trees  set  out  all  along  the  drive- 
ways; trees,  yes  and  more  trees.  The 
gentle  breeze,  the  singing  birds  and  the 
inviting  shade  must  come  before  anything 
■else. 

One  essential,  and  perhaps  the  very 
first,  must  be  water  available  at  all  times. 

What  can  our  personal  care  do,  if  the 
natural  requisites  for  growth  are  not  pro- 
wided.  No  matter  how  great  our  pride,  or 
how  assiduous  our  attention,  it  is  love’s  la- 
bor lost  unless  every  lot  can  be  sprinkled. 

I would  suggest  restful  seats,  as  many 
■as  can  be  provided  along  the  streets.  The 
grief  stricken,  those  who  are  fatigued  by 
working  on  their  lots,  or  the  strollers,  will 
all  find  these  provisions  for  rest  a boon. 
Until  all  the  lots  are  occupied,  cherish 
plots  of  wild  flowers  here  and  there;  pre- 
serve nature  as  long  and  as  far  as  pos- 
-sible. 

Appoint  a cemetery  committee  which 
shall  include  one.  or  more  women.  This 
committee  can  serve  one,  three  or  five 
years. 

Civic  pride  will  cause  any  one  to  serve 
on  such  a committee.  The  first  business 
■of  this  committee  should  be  to  se- 
.cure  protection  against  stock,  and  this 
means  the  all-destroying  chicken.  I ad- 
vise that  this  committee  study  the  subject 


The  following  bills  were  passed  by 
the  recent  legislature  of  Illinois: 

House  Bill  No.  301  in  Senate;  A 
Bill  for  an  Act  to  amend  Section  1 
■of  an  Act  entitled,  “An  Act  to  pro- 
tect all  citizens  in  their  civil  and  legal 
rights,  and  fixing  a penalty  for  viola- 
tion of  the  same,”  approved  June  10, 
188.5,  in  force  July  1,  1885,  as  amend- 
ed by  Act  approved  May  15,  1903,  in 
force  July  1,  1903.  As  amended  it 
reads  as  follows; 

Sec.  1.  That  all  persons  within  the  jur- 
isdiction of  said  State  of  Illinois  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment 
of  the  accommodation,  advantages,  facili- 
ties and  privileges  of  inns,  restaurants, 
eating  houses,  hotels,  soda  fountains,  sa- 
loons, barber  shops,  bath  rooms,  theaters, 
skating  rinks,  concerts,  cafes,  bicycle 
rinks,  elevators,  ice  cream  parlors  or 
rooms,  railroads,  omnibuses,  stages,  street 
■cars,  boats,  funeral  hearses  and  public 
conveyances  on  land  and  water,  and  all 
other  places  of  public  accommodation  and 
amusement,  subject  only  to  the  conditions 


of  cemeteries,  and  from  time  to  time  pul)- 
lish  articles  giving  ideas  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lot  owners,  new  ideas  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  lot,  for  the  selection  of  mon- 
uments, the  rules  which  all  should  ob- 
serve, and  so  on. 

This  is  to  insure  intelligent  procedure 
among  the  lot  owners,  as  well  as  unifor- 
mity for  our  ground.  A beautiful  home 
for  the  dead  will  Inspire  a beautiful  home 
for  the  living,  so  that  all  our  little  city 
will  be  influenced  in  civic  pride  through 
our  efforts  for  our  cemetery. 

So  many  of  our  loved  ones  who  have 
moved  away  are  always  brought  home  to 
be  buried  and  the  services  are  conducted 
at  the  cemetery  in  the  broiling  sun  of 
summer  or  the  cold  blast  of  winter.  What 
an  advantage  a small  chapel  erected  in  a 
central  part  of  the  grounds  would  be!  It 
need  not  be  expensive,  but  made  in  the 
form  of  an  artistic  pavilion,  and  oh!  what 
a comfort  it  would  be. 

And  now  for  the  sornething  new.  There 
are  styles  in  cemetery  making  as  well  as 
in  everything  else,  and  we  all  know  the 
dreadful  crime  of  being  out  of  fashion. 
You  know  it  is  as  well  to  be  out  of  the 
W'orld,  as  out  of  fashion.  Perhaps  you 
have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  man  who 
was  desperately  ill;  his  physician  told  him 
that  his  days  were  numbered,  so  he  called 
all  his  family  to  his  bedside,  told  them 
that  he  was  going  and  that  they  must  get 
out  his  P.  P.  C.  cards,  right  away.  So, 
with  their  precedent,  we  MUST  BE  STY- 
LISH. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  literature  being 
printed  now-a-days;  in  this,  the  cemetery 
is  coming  under  the  limelight  of  much  dis- 
cussion. The  new  style,  and  it  certainly  is 
appealing,  is  to  do  away  with  the  irregu- 
ar  effect  of  high  and  low  stones,  curbing 
and  no  curbing,  so  the  lovers  of  aesthetic 
beauty  and  symmetry  are  agitating  the 
Park  cemetery.  In  this  the  appearance  of 
uniformity  and  restfulness  prevails.  Well 
kept  trees,  walks  and  drives  accompany 
grass  plots  in  unbroken  succession.  The 


and  limitations  established  by  law  and 
applicable  alike  to  all  citizens;  nor  shall 
there  be  any  discrimination  on  account 
of  race  or  color  in  the  price  to  be  charged 
and  paid  for  lots  in  any  cemetery  or  place 
for  burying  the  dead,  but  the  price  to  be 
charged  and  paid  for  lots  in  any  cemetery 
or  place  for  burying  the  dead  shall  be 
applicable  alike  to  all  citizens  of  every 
race  and  color. 

House  Bill  No.  137  in  Senate.  A 
Bill  for  an  Act  to  amend  Section  four 
(4)  of  an  Act  entitled,  “An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  organization,  owner- 
ship, management  and  control  of 
cemetery  associations,”  approved  May 
14,  1!)03,  in  force  July  1,  1903.  Here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec,  4.  That  said  persons  so  receiving 
said  certificate  of  organization  of  said  as- 
sociation shall  proceed  to  elect  from  their 
own  number  a board  of  trustees  for  said 
association,  which  said  board  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  six  (6)  nor  more  than 
ten  (1(1)  members,  as  said  persons  so  re- 
ceiving said  certificate  may  determine; 
that  said  trustees  when  elected  shall  im- 


fiat  simple  marble  pillow  is  inscribed  with 
the  name.  The  grave  is  flat,  rather  than 
the  raised  mound  which  we  have  had  so 
long.  In  other  words,  our  dead  are  laid  to 
rest  in  a beautiful  park.  Peace  and  repose 
prevails.  It  may  take  us  a little  while  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  change;  innova- 
tions nearly  always  arouse  opposition,  at 
first;  we  have  grown  to  know  one  thing  and 
the  other  seems  strange.  But  suppose  we 
think  about  it.  Now  is  the  accepted  time. 
The  Park  cemetery  is  growing  in  popular- 
ity. We  are  standing  upon  the  threshold 
of  its  appearance.  If  we  begin  to  improve 
Oakland  along  the  old  line  of  cemetery 
treatment  in  less  than  ten  years  we  will 
find  ourselves  away  out  of  style  and  re- 
gret that  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  the 
passing  opportunity.  If  we  today,  inau- 
gurate, those  of  tomorrow  will  adopt.  The 
cemetery  is  the  one  spot  in  all  Weather- 
ford upon  which  we  can  all  agree.  Young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor  have  a common  in- 
terest in  this  spot.  Let  us  pluck  the  blos- 
soms of  good  intent,  and  weave  them  into 
the  chaplet  of  good  resolutions  to  make 
“Oakland”  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  all 
our  city. 

Let  us  realize  that  although  we  may 
have  no  precious  dead  today,  w'e  may  have 
them  tomorrow,  and  then  we  will  hope  to 
say  with  Shakespeare  when  he  thought  of 
his  loved  ones  in  old  Trinity  church  yard 
at  his  home  on  the  Avon. 

“Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy 
smells. 

No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep.” 

Or  perhaps  we  favor  the  lines  which 
Mark  Twain  selected  for  the  grave  of  his 
idolized  daughter, 

“Warm  summer  sun. 

Shine  kindly  here; 

Warm  southern  wind 
Blow  softly  here. 

Green  sod  above 
Lie  light,  lie  light. 

Good  night,  dear  heart. 

Good  night,  good  night.” 
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mediately  organize  by  electing  from  their 
own  membership  a president,  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  and  shall  also  elect  a 
secretary,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a 
member  of  said  board  of  trustees,  in  their 
discretion,  which  said  officers  shall  hold 
their  respective  offices  for  and  during  the 
period  of  one  (1)  year,  and  until  their 
successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 
Said  trustees  when  so  elected  shall  di- 
vide themselves  by  lot  into  two  classes, 
the  first  of  which  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  and  during  the  period  of  three  (3) 
years,  and  the  second  of  which  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  and  during  the  period  of 
six  (6)  years,  and  that  thereafter  the 
term  of  office  of  said  trustees  shall  be  six 
(6)  years,  and  that  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  office  of  any  of  said  trus- 
tees. or  in  case  of  the  resignation  or 
death  or  removal  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois of  any  of  said  trustees,  or  their  re- 
moval from  office  as  provided  in  this  Act, 
the  remaining  trustees,  or  a majority  of 
them,  shall  notify  the  county  judge  in 
which  said  cemetery  is  situated,  of  such 
vacancy  or  vacancies  in  writing  and 
thereupon  said  county  judge  shall  ap- 
point some  suitable  person  or  persons  to 
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•fill  such  vacancy  or  vacancies;  and  that 
thereafter  the  county  judge  of  the  county 
In  which  said  cemetery  association  is  io- 
cated  shali  aiways  appoint  some  suitable 
person  or  persons  as  trustees:  Provided, 
however,  that  in  making  such  appoint- 
ments the  said  county  judge  siiali  so  ex- 
ercise his  power  that  at  least  two-thirds 
(2-3)  of  said  trustees  shall  be  selected 
from  suitable  persons  residing  witliin  fif- 
teen (15)  miles  of  said  cemetery,  or  some 
part  thereof,  and  the  other  appointees 
may  be  suitable  persons  interested  in  said 
cemetery  association  through  family  in- 
terments or  otherwise  who  are  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Senate  Bill  No.  437  in  House.  A 
Bill  for  an  Act  to  amend  an  Act 
■entitled,  “An  Act  in  relation  to  the 
conveyance,  use  and  preservation  of 
burial  lots  in  cemeteries,”  approved 
April  21,  1899,  in  force  July  1,  1899, 
by  adding  thereto  a new  section  to  be 
known  as  Section  2.  Amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  2.  That  every  such  company  or  as- 
sociation incorporated  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses under  any  general  or  special  law  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  may  receive,  by  gift, 
dev'ise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  moneys  or 
real  or  personal  property,  or  the  income 
or  avails  of  such  moneys  or  property,  in 
trust,  in  perpetuity  for  the  perpetual  and 
permanent  improvement,  maintenance,  or- 
namentation, repair,  care  and  preservation 
of  any  burial  lot  or  grave,  vault,  tomb, 
or  other  such  structures,  in  any  cemetery 
owned  or  controlled  by  such  cemetery 
company  or  association,  upon  such  terms 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided 
by  the  terms  of  such  gift,  devise,  bequest, 
or  other  conveyance  of  such  moneys  or 
property  in  trust  and  assented  to  by  such 
company  or  association,  and  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  such  com- 
pany or  association,  and  every  such  com- 
pany or  association  owning  or  controlling 
any  such  cemetery  may  make  contracts 
with  the  owner  or  owners  or  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  any  lot,  grave,  vault,  tomb, 
■or  other  such  structure  in  such  cemetery, 
for  the  perpetual  and  permanent  improve- 
ment, maintenance,  ornamentation,  care, 
preservation  and  repair  of  any  such  lot, 
grave,  vault,  tomb,  or  other  such  struc- 
ture in  such  cemetery  owned  or  controlled 
by  such  cemetery  or  association. 

The  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Milford, 
Mass.,  Tax  Case 

The  following  is  the  finding  of  the 
County  Commission  in  the  matter 
of  the  petition  of  the  Pine  Grove 
Cemetery  proprietors  on  the  abate- 
ment of  the  1910  tax  on  certain  prop- 
erty: 

‘‘Upon  the  petition  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Pine  Grove  cemetery  of  Milford,  lo- 
cated in  the  town  of  Milford,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Worcester  and  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  filed  with  the  clerk  on  the 
fifth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1911,  and 
thence  by  due  adjournment  and  continu- 
ance pending  till  the  present  time  for  the 
abatement  of  the  taxes  assessed  for  the 
year,  A.  D.  1910,  by  the  assessors  of  said 
town  of  Milford,  upon  certain  personal 
property  held  by  them,  said  petition  set- 
ting forth; 


“That  the  date  of  tax  bill  rendered  for 
the  taxes  assessed  on  its  said  property 
was  August,  1910,  and  that  within  six 
months  after  the  said  date  of  its  tax  bill 
it  duly  applied  to  the  assessors  of  said 
town  for  the  abatement  thereof.  That  the 
petitioner  subsequently  filed,  as  required 
by  law,  with  said  board  of  assessors,  and 
at  its  request,  a list  of  its  real  and  per- 
sonal property  and  estate  which  was  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  but  without  waiving  any 
of  its  rights  to  an  aliatement  and  exemp- 
tion then  claimed,  and  said  list  -was  ac- 
cepted by  said  board  of  assessors  and  said 
‘ooard  found  that  there  was  reasonable  e.x- 
cuse  for  the  delay  in  filing  said  list  and 
that  there  was  good  cause  for  said  delay. 

“That  on  December  22,  1910,  the  peti- 
tioner received  notice  from  said  board  of 
assessors  of  their  decision  and  refused  to 
abate  said  tax  as  requested  by  the  peti- 
tioners. That  the  petitioner,  being  ag- 
grieved by  said  refusal  of  the  said  board 
of  assessors  to  abate  said  tax,  within  30 
days  from  receiving  said  notice  appeals 
from  said  order  and  finding,  and  prays 
that  said  tax  be  abated  for  reason  that 
said  personal  property  is  not  by  law  tax- 
able but  is  exempt  from  taxation  and  for 
other  reasons. 

“After  due  notice  to  said  town  of  Mil- 
ford, at  the  hearing  before  said  com- 
missioners came  said  petitioner,  by 


Considerable  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  cemetery 
in  Larksville,  Pa.,  by  the  “caving  in” 
«f  the  surface  over  the  Gaylord  coal 
mine.  Numbers  of  graves  have  been 
disturbed  and  practically  annihilated, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  distur- 
bances will  not  cease  until  all  the  un- 
supported crust  sinks  into  the  mine. 

A plan  to  make  a memorial  park  of 
old  Huron  Cemetery,  Kansas  City. 
Kans.,  as  a means  of  avoiding  trou- 
ble growing  out  of  the  occupation 
of  the  cemetery  by  the  Conley  sis- 
ters who  claim  ownership  by  treaty 
with  the  Wyandottes,  is  being  agitat- 
ed. The  plan  suggested  is  to  give  the 
new  Young  Women’s  Christian  As- 
sociation the  part  of  the  cemetery 
that  fronts  on  Seventh  Street,  d’liere 
are  no  graves  in  this  part.  The  idea 
is  to  replace  the  wall  on  Minnesota 
Avenue  with  an  ornamental  terrace 
and  build  walks  about  the  cemetery 
and  a monument  in  the  center.  This 
plan  would  not  necessitate  the  re- 
moval of  the  bodies. 

The  town  of  Sterling,  Mass,,  has 
not  appropriated  money  for  the  care 
of  its  cemeteries  for  many  years  and 
the  cemetery  committees  have  been 
using  the  interest  of  funds  left  for 
the  perpetual  care  of  certain  lots  for 


Wendell  M'illiams,  Esq.,  its  attorney, 
and  the  said  town  of  Milford  b.v  John  C. 
Lynch,  Esq.,  its  attorney  and  were  heard, 
— it  is  considered  and  adjudged  by  saiil 
commissionei'S  that  said  petition  ought  to 
be  granted. 

“And  said  county  commissioners  find 
that  while  the  list  required  to  be  brought 
in  to  the  assessors  was  not  brought 
in  within  the  time  specified,  there 
was  good  cause  for  delay  in  bringing  in 
said  list  of  their  estate  as  required  by  law, 
and  further  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
Pine  Grove  cemetery  of  Milford  is,  as  a 
matter  of  law  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  a 
charitable  corporation  and  as  such  is  ex- 
empt fi'om  taxation.  (Acts  1909,  Chap.  490, 
Part  1,  Sec.  5,  Clause  3.) 

“And  thereupon  the  county  commission- 
ers order  and  decree  that  said  tax  as- 
sessed for  the  year  A.  D.  1910,  by  the  said 
assessors  of  the  town  of  Milford  upon  the 
personal  estate  of  said  petitioner,  be  abat- 
ed in  full  and  hereby  make  abatement  of 
said  tax  on  said  personal  estate  in  full. 
(Acts  1909,  Chapter  490,  Sec.  76,  Part  1.) 
By  agreement  of  counsel  and  by  order  of 
this  board,  no  costs  are  to  be  taxed  or  al- 
lowed to  said  petitioner  or  to  said  town 
of  Milford.” 

Since  the  above  decision  was  filed  the 
Town  of  Milford  has  appealed  the  case  to 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court. 


the  care  of  the  whole  cemetery.  The 
cemetery  committee  is  at  last  wak- 
ing up  to  a doubt  whether  it  has  the 
legal  right  to  use  the  interest  of  these 
funds  for  general  care.  And  it  is 
quite  time  it  did. 

Extensive  improvements  are  under 
way  in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  among  them  the  open- 
ing of  three  new  drives,  the  recon- 
struction and  repair  of  the  old  drives 
the  opening  of  two  new  burial  sec- 
tions, a radical  reconstruction  of  the 
lily  ponds,  a large  increase  of  plants 
and  shrubbery  in  the  Cemetery.  In 
addition  the  Cemetery  is  preparing 
to  take  over  the  building  of  concrete 
vaults  for  use  in  the  Cemetery;  and 
two  main  sewers  across  the  Cemetery 
are  to  be  built  entirely  under  ground 
and  of  the  best  possible  concrete  con- 
struction. The  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  the  Lodge  is  also  to  be 
undertaken. 

The  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  cemeterj^  bill  has 
become  law.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  taking  by  the  city  of  the  old  ceme- 
tery east  of  the  Elizabeth  street 
school.  It  is  a disgrace  to  the  local- 
ity, being  covered  with  thick  under- 
brush. The  few  bodies,  headstones 
nci  monuments  that  remain  will  be 
(Continiied  on  page  626) 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION  OF  THE  A.  A.  C.  S. 


The  25th  annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery 
superintendents  is  to  be  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia, September  12-15,  1911,  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  expatiate 
on  the  appropriateness  of  the  “City 
of  Brotherly  Love”  for  such  a meet- 
ing, nor  the  many  matters  of  inter- 
est the  historic  city  can  offer  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  its 
guests.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing program,  the  committee  in 
charge  has  laid  out  a strenuous  round 
of  business  and  pleasure,  and  this 
annual  opportunity  of . making  ac- 
quaintance and  gathering  information 
and  experience  should  be  seized  upon 
under  any  pretext  that  will  admit  of 
the  trip.  Philadelphia  is  a splendid 
city  to  visit,  full  of  interest  in  its 
civic  assets  and  historic  associations 
to  cemetery  men  and  the  surrounding 
country,  in  which  several  excur- 
sions will  be  made,  will  impress  those 
unacquainted  with  that  locality  as 
they  have  never  been  impressed  be- 
fore. 

Special  attention  is  requested  to  the 
following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee ; 

“It  is  the  desire  of  the  Executive 
Committee  having  in  charge  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  25th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  American  Cemetery  Super- 
intendents, to  be  held  at  the  Contin- 
ental Hotel,  Philadelphia,  September 
12-15,  1911,  to  provide  for  an  exhi- 
bition of  models,  tools,  records, 
photographs,  planting  and  improve- 
ment plans,  sectional  plans  or  maps, 
plans  of  receiving  vaults  and  chapels, 
office  and  entrance  plans,  or  photo- 
graphs or  anything  else  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  members. 

“You  are  therefore  requested  to 
send  or  bring  something  that  may  be 
placed  on  exhibition. 

“If  you  can  arrange  it  we  would 
like  to  have  your  exhibit  here  not 
later  than  September  10th,  so  as  to 
allow  time  to  have  them  properly 
marked  and  arranged. 

“Trusting  that  you  will  favor  us 
with  something  in  this  line  and  that 
we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  on  the  above  dates,  and  for  fur- 
ther information  regarding  hotel  ac- 
commodations or  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  meeting,  please  ad- 
dress the  undersigned; 

Geo.  iM.  Painter, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Painter’s  .address  is;  1-109 
/\rch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  following  is  the  program  so 
far  as  it  is  arranged  to  date; 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  12,  1911. 

Opening  session  at  Continental  Ho- 
tel. 

10  a.  m.  Convention  called  to  order. 

Prayer. 

Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  John 
E.  Reyburn,  mayor  of  Philadephia. 

Response  by  W.  C.  Grassau,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association. 

Annual  address  by  the  president. 

Annual  report  of  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Communications. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Half-Hour  with  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Recess  for  Lunch. 

2;00  p.  m.  Business  Session  Conti- 
nental Hotel. 

Paper— Cemeteries  25  Years  Ago 
and  Now,  Geo.  W.  Creesy,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Discussion. 

Question  Box. 

Paper — Rearranging  an  Old  Ceme- 
tery, E.  H.  Rutherford,  Hamilton,  On- 
tario. 

Discussion. 

3;30  p.  m..  Visit  Eernwood  Ceme- 
tery, Delaware  County,  Pa. 

Tuesday  evening  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  13,  1911. 

Take  automobiles  at  9 a.  m.  at 
Continental  Hotel  to  visit  Fairmount 
Park,  Laurel  Hill,  Mt.  Peace  and 
Northwood  Cemeteries,  Ardsley  Bur- 
ial Park,  Thomas  Meehan  & Sons 
Nurseries  and  the  Andorra  Nurseries 
and  West  Laurel  Hill  and  Westmin- 
ster Cemeteries. 

Luncheon  en  route. 

8 p.  m.  Evening  session.  Continen- 
tal Hotel. 

Nomination  of  officers. 

Address — Road  Construction  and 
Maintenance,  John  Dunn,  C.  E. 

Discussion. 

Question  Box. 

Paper — Cemetery  Records,  Thomas 
Wallis,  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  111. 

Discussion. 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  14,  1911. 

9;30  a.  m.  Business  Session,  Con- 
tinental Hotel. 

Paper — Motor  Trucks  in  the  Ceme- 
tery. Edward  G.  Carter,  Chicago,  III. 

Discussion. 

Question  Box. 

Address — Oglesby  Paul,  Esq. 


Paper — Community  Mausoleums, 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Discussion. 

Recess  for  Lunch. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Sept. 
14,  the  Wilmington  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  invite  the  con- 
vention to  take  the  train  for  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  as  their  guests. 

FRIDAY,  SEPT.  15,  1911. 

8;30  a.m.  Leave  the  Continental 
Hotel  to  enjoy  a boat  ride  on  the 
Delaware  river,  visiting  the  Henry  A. 
Dreer  nurseries  and  greenhouse  es- 
tablishment at  Riverton,  N.  J. 

12  m.  Leave  Riverton,  N.  J.,  by 
boat  for  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  visit  the 
Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.  nurseries  at  Mor- 
risville.  Pa.,  thence  to  inspect  River- 
view  Cemetery,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as 
guests  of  the  Trenton  members  of 
the  executive  committee. 

4 p.  m.  Afternoon  session  at  Riv- 
erview  Cemetery. 

Paper — Calcium  Chlorides,  R.  K. 
Pierce,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Election  of  officers. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

New  Business. 

Adjournment. 

Return  to  Philadelphia  by  boat. 

The  rates  at  the  Continental  Hotel 
are  as  follows;  Room  with  bath,  $2 
and  upwards;  room  without  bath, 
$1.50  and  upwards. 

The  cemetery  readers  of  this 
journal  who  have  not  identified  them- 
selves with  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Cemetery  Superintendents  will 
be  cordially  received  at  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting.  The  object  of  the 
association  is  the  betterment  of  cem- 
eteries and  in  the  words  of  Prof.  L. 
H.  Bailey,  “it  is  one  of  three  national 
societies  conserving  the  landscape 
gardening  and  rural  art  of  the  coun- 
try.” It  is  largely  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  association  that  the  lawn 
plan  and  numerous  other  reforms  in- 
cemetery  management  have  been  so- 
generally  adopted.. 

The  conventions  of  this  association 
bring  together  many  of  the  most  ex- 
pert cemetery  superintendents  and' 
secretaries  in  this  country  whose 
addresses  and  discussions  are 
always  helpful  to  those  seeking 
instruction.  Any  person  connected 
with  a cemetery  in  any  official 
capacity  is  eligible  to  membership; 
The  membership  fee  is  $1.50  and  the 
annual  dues  $3.  Every  cemetery 
corporation  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  should  be  members  of  this^ 
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association  and  have  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative at  its  annual  meetings. 
Officers  are,  president,  W.  D.  Grassau, 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ; vice-president,  J.  J.  Stephens, 
Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  secretary-treasurer  Bellett 
Lawson,  Jr.,  Elmwood  Cemetery,  of 
■Chicago,  postoffice  address  River 
Grove,  Illinois. 

Missouri  Park  and  Cemetery  Improve- 
ment Association 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
“Missouri  Park  and  Cemetery  Im- 
provement Association”  will  be  held 
:at  the  Maryland  Hotel,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  August  23-23.  The  following 
program  has  been  prepared: 

PROGRAM:  AUGUST  22. 
Address  of  welcome,  A.  E.  Todt, 
Supt.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

Address  by  President,  Wm.  Mittel- 
Lach,  Boonville  Cemetery. 

Report  of  Secretary. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Paper — M.  P.  Brazill,  Supt.  “Cal- 
vary,” St.  Louis. 

Paper — Perpetual  Care,  J.  A. 
Schmiemeier,  Supt.  “St.  Mathews,” 
St.  Louis. 

Paper — Underground  Burial  Vaults, 
President  Wm.  Mittelbach. 

Recess  for  Lunch. 

1:15  P.  M.  Take  cars  to  cemeteries 
in  southern  part  of  city,  “Mt.  Sinai,” 
“St.  Marcus,”  “New  IPickler,”'  “SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,”  “St.  Mathews,”  and 
■“Concordia”  cemeteries. 

Lunch  and  refreshments  will  be 
served  at  “New  Picker”  Cemetery. 

Evening  Session  at  St.  Mathews 
Cemetery. 

Paper — On  Records,  M.  N.  Reker, 
bookkeeper,  “SS.  Peter  and  Paul” 
Cemetery. 

Supper  will  be  served  at  “St.  Math- 
ews.” 

august  23. 

Visit  north  end  cemeteries:  “Cal- 
vary” and  “Belfontaine;”  afterwards 
Park  sand  Shaw’s  Garden.” 

A.  G.  Todt,  Secretary. 

CEMETERY  NOTES 

(.Concluded  from  page  62i) 

removed  by  the  city  authorities.  The 
plot  will  make  an  ideal  playground 
being  near  the  Elizabeth  street  school, 
and  the  center  of  a district  where 
there  are  many  small  children. 

The  cemetery  employees  of  Bos- 
ton are  again  urging  the  “Saturday 
half-holiday”  privilege. 

The  City  Council  of  Austin,  Texas, 
has  been  considering  an  ordinance 
providing  for  the  calling  of  an  election 


to  vote  on  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  .$33,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  and  improving  a public 
cemetery. 

In  connection  with  a recent  sale  of 
500  acres  at  Wyandotte,  Long  Island, 
to  the  St.  Patricks  Cathedral  by  the 
Pine  Lawn  Cemetery  Co.,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Pinelawn  ceme- 
tery itself  is  the  largest  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  comprises  3,3l'9  acres, 
of  which  1,900  are  available  for  burial 
purposes.  It  was  started  in  1904  by 
a wealthy  corporation  which  planned 
great  things  for  it  and  it  was  dedicat- 
ed September  15,  1904.  The  Brooklyn 
“Eagle”  says  of  it:  It  is  four  times 
the  size  of  Prospect  Park,  and  so  has 
succeeeded  in  getting  that  park-like 
effect  so  hard  to  arrange  in  places  of 
the  kind.  Seventy-two  acres  of  it, 
nearest  the  railroad  station,  are  to 
be  kept  always  as  a park.  Erom  the 
top  of  the  water  tower  can  be  seen 
the  Great  South  Bay,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Long  Island  Sound  and  many 
of  the  famous  Long  Island  estates. 
There  are  forty-five  miles  of  roads,  in- 
cluding a boulevard  200  feet  wide,  and 
100  miles  of  auxiliary  paths. 

The  New  York  legislature  has  re- 
cently passed  an  act  connected  with 
legislation  for  the  village  of  Owego, 
Tioga  County,  and  which  became  law 
on  June  15,  by  which  a board  of  four 
Cemetery  Commissioners  is  created 
to  have  entire  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  Evergreen  Cemetery  and  any 
other  Cemetery  hereafter  to  be  ac- 
quired. Another  point  in  the  amend- 
ment is  that  all  money  or  property 
bequeathed,  devised  or  donated,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
general  or  specific  lot  care  and  im- 
provement, shall  be  immediately 
turned  over  by  the  commission  to  the 
village  treasurer  to  be  invested  by  the 
village  trustees  in  the  name  of  the 
village  as  a part  of  the  permanent 
cemetery  fund,  the  income  from  which 
is  to  be  applied  by  the  commissioners 
as  per  the  terms  attached  to  the  gift 
or  trust.  The  board  of  commission- 
ers may  also  adopt  reasonable  or- 
dinances for  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  cemetery. 

NEW  CEMETERIES 

The  Chester,  Pa.,  Court  has  grant- 
ed a charter  to  the  ‘Shenkels  Burying 
Ground  Association,”  to  acquire  and 
cake  charge  of  burial  grounds  and 
property  known  as  the  Shenkel  Burial 
Grounds,  in  North  Coventry  township, 
and  to  maintain  the  same  for  burial 
purposes. 

The  trustees  of  Youngstown,  O., 


township  recently  purchased  3J4  acres 
of  land  from  the  estate  of  George  Tod 
to  be  used  as  a township  cemetery  for 
the  poor.  The  price  paid  for  the  land 
is  $6,000.  The  lot  fronts  on  Craven 
street,  Youngstown. 

The  Carnegie  Land  Co.,  a subsidiary 
jf  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  has  do- 
nated to  the  Holy  Trinity  Polish  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  a well  situat- 
ed 5 acre  tract  of  land  in  Connells- 
ville  township  for  a cemetery, 

Mr.  F.  P.  Hosp,  superintendent  of 
parks  for  the  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  has  been 
engaged  to  lay  out  the  new  cemetery 
for  the  Redlands  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Redlands,  Calif. 

Plans  for  laying  out  the  new  ceme- 
tery at  'Willimantic,  Conn.,  are  be- 
ing prepared  by  Charles  N.  Lowrie, 
landscape  architect  of  New  York. 

The  Oakview  Cemetery  association 
Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  of  $40,000.  The  officers 
are:  President,  Judge  Harry  A.  Lock- 
wood;  first  vice  president  and  general 
sales  agent,  John  C.  Hickey;  second 
vice  president,  Robert  E.  Barber; 
secretary,  Alva  G.  Pitts;  treasurer, 
Charles  E.  Hinkle;  landscape  en- 
gineers, Mason  L.  Brown  & Co.  The 
association  has  purchased  127  acres 
of  land  adjoining  Royal  Oak. 

CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  'West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  starting  work 
on  its  new  office  building,  to  replace 
the  old  one,  recently  destroyed.  The 
contract  for  the  erection  of  four  more 
greenhouses,  28  ft.  by  150  ft.,  is  also 
about  to  be  let. 

A number  of  men  have  been  em- 
ployed in  improvement  of  the  roads, 
driveways,  gutters,  etc.,  of  the  Ever- 
green Home  Cemetery,  Beatrice, 
Nebr.  It  will  take  several  weeks  to 
complete  the  job. 

The  Oakwood  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Joliet,  111.,  has  bought  a lot  op- 
posite the  entrance  to  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  expects  to  erect  an  ad- 
ministration building  some  time  in 
the  near  future. 

Additional  ground  has  been  pur- 
chased for  Holy  Cross  Cemetery. 
Waco,  Texas.  It  will  be  fenced  and 
improved  for  burial  purposes  im- 
mediately. 

The  North  Burial  Ground,  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  is  to  be  enlarged. 

A landscape  architect  has  been  en- 
gaged to  look  over  Mt.  View  Ceme- 
tery, Olean,  N.  Y.,  with  the  idea  of 
improving  it  and  laying  out  an  ad- 
dition. 
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PIONEER  FOUNTAIN,  DENVER  AND  SCENE  AT  ITS  UNVEILING. 
Frederick  MacMonnies,  Sc. 


DENVER  DEDICATES  GREAT  MacMONNIES  FOUNTAIN 


The  great  Pioneer  memorial  fountain  in  Denver,  model- 
ed by  Frederick  MacMonnies,  has  been  finally  dedicated, 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  typical  of  the  quality  of 
decorative  imagination  that  dominates  the  work  of  this 
gifted  sculptor. 

It  is  an  elaborately  sculptured  story  of  the  Pioneer  and 
stands  opposite  the  state  capitol  grounds.  Four  dominat- 
ing figures  tell  the  story  of  the  early  western  pioneer. 
At  the  top  is  the  scout,  an  equestrian  statue,  showing  Kit 
Carson,  the  noted  scout,  pointing  the  way  to  the  western 
empire.  At  the  base  of  the  fountain  are  the  three  other 
figures  representing  the  Pioneer  mother  and  her  child,  the 
prospector  and  the  hunter. 

Further  ornamenting  the  fountain  are  mountain  lion 
and  trout  heads  from  which  water  spouts  into  the  basin 
and  horns  of  Plenty  and  Buffalo  heads  complete  the  dec- 
oration on  the  main  shaft.  The  fountain,  the  ground 
plan  of  which  is  hexagonal  is  raised  on  five  granite  steps. 
The  stone  structure  is  25  feet  high  to  the  base  of  the  top 
figure  and  the  latter  is  12  feet  higher. 

The  fountain  measures  36  feet  across  the  base  and  all 
of  the  stone  work  is  executed  in  Colorado  granite. 

The  water  spouts  from  trout  heads  below  the  top  fig- 
ure and  from  9 jets  in  the  main  basin  at  the  bottom  an.d 
out  of  three  mountai..  lion  heads  into  three  separate 
smaller  basins  at  the  bottom. 

The  fountain  was  modeled  by  Mr.  MacMonnies  in 
Paris  and  the  detail  plans  for  the  stone  shaft  and  base 
were  made  by  Maurice  P.  Riscoe,  the  Denver  architect. 

The  stone  work  was  constructed  by  the  Ladd-Sanger 
Contracting  Co.  of  Denver  and  the  b .nze  figures  were 
cast  in  France. 

The  statue  was  set  in  place  by  the  Duffy  Storage  and 
Movii._  Co.,  of  Denver,  and  one  of  our  pictures  shows  the 
critical  stage  in  the  hoisting  of  the  surmounting  eques- 
trian group.  Our  other  views  show  the  scene  of  the  un- 
veiling and  a more  detailed  view  of  the  fountain. 


The  unveiling  was  made  memorable  by  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  pageants  ever  held  in  Denver.  There  was  a 
parade,  addresses  by  the  governor,  the  mayor,  and  other 
distinguished  citizens  and  a great  gathering  of  “pioneers.” 
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PETRIFIED  PISH  MONUMENT. 

At  Fischbach,  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria. 

Petrified  Fish  Monument. 

One  of.  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments in  the  world  is  that  erected  by 
a Veterans’  Association  in  Germany, 
not  to  a whaling  captain  or  a North 
Pole  explorer,  but  to  his  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty  the  late  Wilhelm  I. 
The  monument  in  its  natural  state 
was  found  very  appropriately  in 
Fischbach,  Wurtemberg,  and  is  the 
petrified  remains  of  a giant  fish  of 
some  sort  or  other,  which  swam 
about  in  that  neighborhood  when  that 
part  of  Europe  was  a huge  sea.  It  is 
about  three  and  a half  meters,  or  say 


S^D  SCULPTURES  AT  ATLANTIC 


FREAK  MONUMENTS 
AND  SCULPTURES 

nearly  ten  feet,  long.  The  monument 
was  erected,  as  the  inscription  in  Ger- 
man and  Volapuk  testify  to  those  who 
can  read  those  languages,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  old  monarch. 

Prie  Dieu  in  a Cemetery. 

Travelers  in  ultra  Catholic  Europe 
and  notably  in  the  Tirol  are  wont  to 
remark  the  votive  statuary  on  the 
roadsides  there.  Latterly,  at  Bridge- 
town, a clysmian  little  settlement  a 
few  miles  beyond  Cincinnati,  a Prie 
Dieu  of  much  the  same  sort  has  been 
put  up  in  the  cemetery.  Devotees, 
passing  up  or  down  the  road,  are 
wont  to  dismount  and  make  devotions 
much  as  those  do  on  the  long  pil- 
grim routes  of  the  Continent. 

Sculptures  in  the  Shifting  Sands. 

Atlantic  City  has  become  the  hap- 
py hunting  ground  of  the  sand  sculp- 
tor. The  vulgar  populace  there  find 
nothing  so  fascinating  as  to  hang 
over  the  Boardwalk,  milady  chewing 
a wad  of  gum,  her  husband  smoking 
his  stogie,  and  watching  the  sand 
artist.  Sometimes  he’ll  select  one  of 
those  standing  near  and  depict  him 
from  life.  It  takes  time,  of  course; 
one  must  wet  the  sand  to  stick — but 
at  Atlantic  City  time  is  no  matter. 

And  what  pictures  they  do  make — 
those  sand  artists! 

“Some  of  ’em  is  all  right,  and  some 
of  ’em  ain’t,”  says  the  beach  patrol, 
as  he  orders  the  immediate  over- 
throw of  many.  But  others — well, 
they’re  works  of  art.  For  these  lat- 
ter one  needs  a license.  And  then 
one  ropes  off  an  area  of  beach.  Some- 
times they’re  only  children,  these 
artists.  One,  a lad  of  nine,  modeled 
a picture  of  two  baseball  players. 
“Safe!  is  its  title,  and  it  shows  the 
baseball  player  just  coming  to  base, 
with  his  rival  close  behind  and  about 
to  catch  him.  The  work  is  done  by 
hand,  with  just  now  and  then  a sharp- 
pointed  stick  to  get  in  the  details. 
Sometimes  after  its  all  done  the  figure 
will  be  painted,  but  that  rather  spoils 
it.  Of  course  there  are  actual  works 
of  art.  For  these  there  are  large 
boxes,  in  which  the  sand  is  carefully 
packed.  Then  it  is  dampened,  and 
then  worked.  It’s  a matter  of  hours, 
often,  this  latter.  “The  Seasons,” 
after  the  old  Greek  tapestry  effects, 
is  a prime  favorite.  It  is  in  white 
sand  on  a black  board  back-ground, 
and,  not  content  with  that,  the  sand, 
too,  is  painted  black.  The  Lion  of 
Lucerne  is  also  often  shown. 


A PRIE  DIEU  NEAR  CINCINNATI. 
Copy  of  a European  Roadside  Shrine. 

Cemetery  Sentry-Box  as  Monurnent. 

During  the  time,  some  hundred 
years  ago,  when  body  snatching  was 
very  common  in  the  English  ceme- 
teries it  became  necessary  to  keep  a 
sentry  on  duty  at  night.  Some  kind' 
of  shelter  was  required  to  protect  the 
sentry  from  the  weather,  and,  as  or- 
dinary wooden  sentry  boxes  would 
look  out  of  place  among  the  tombs, 
the  shelters  were  often  constructed 
of  stone,  or  of  wood  painted  to  repre- 
sent stone,  and  sometimes  even 
served  as  monuments.  The  central 
piece  in  this  illustration  still  stands 
in  Wanstead,  Essex. 


SENTRY  BOX  MONUMENT  IN  AN 
OLD  CEMETERY. 
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BUTLER  STREET  ENTRANCE  AND  OFFICES.  ALLEGHENY  CEMETERY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 
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Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust- 


ROADS  IN  NATIONAL  CEMETERY,  ARLINGTON,  VA.,  TREATED  WITH  TARVIA-A. 

Tarvia  for  Cemetery  Roads 

The  following  is  a significant  excerpt  from  the  proceedings  of  the”  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  held  at  Chattanooga  a few  months  ago. 

At  a session  devoted  to  road  problems,  somebody  Inquired  about  Tarvia.  The  following  dialogue  took  place 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ro.ss  of  Newton,  Mass. — “I  think  Tarvia  makes  as  good  a surface  as 
It  is  coming  more  and  more  into  general  use.  Travel  does  not  break 


it  up  and  it  lasts  much  longer,  and  it  is  not  as  liable  to  be  slippery  for  the  horses. 

When  you  get  a heavy  frost  on  the  tar  road  it  is  not  so  hard  for  horses  to  stand  as 
with  asphalt  roads,  as  horses  can  get  a better  foothold  on  the  surface.” 

Mr.  G.  L.  Tilton  of  Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago. — “We  have  tried  Tarvia,  both 
the  surface  application  and  also  in  road  construction.  We  used  what  is  called  Tarvia 
‘A’ — that  is  a surface  application — and  the  road  does  very  well  indeed.  We  constructed 
about  a mile  and  a half  of  Tarvia  ‘A.’  .Some  of  it  has  been  down  for  three  years  and 
it  is  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  but  it  ought  to  be  resurfaced,  probably  next  year. 

We  did  not  find  it  at  all  slippery;  not  as  much  so  as  asphalt.  It  makes  a road  apparently 

as  good  as and  of  much  cheaper  construction.  We  built  about  a mile 

and  a half  this  year  and  the  cost  was  42  cents  a square  yard.  We  think  it  ought  to 
last  for  a good  many  years  and  makes  a road  as  good  as  asphalt.  It  is  similar  in 
appearance  and  is  not  damaged  by  automobiles  and  heavy  traffic.” 

The  President. — “That  is  mighty  cheap  construction.” 

Tarvia  is  ideal  for  cemetery  roads,  because  it  gives  to  the  macadam  surface  the  plasticity  which  enables 
them  to  support  the  transportation  of  heavy  monuments;  also  because  the  tarviated  surface  is  waterproof  and 
hence  dries  quickly  after  a rain  and  is  not  muddy,  being  at  all  times  suitable  for  pedestrian  processions 
Tarvia  reduces  maintenance  expense  so  much  as  to  more  than  pay  for  itself.  Booklet  on  request. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus;  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  ttom  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $1.00  year;  lOe  copy. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : $1.60  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
-(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy 

City  Hall,  The,  Des  Moines,  la.  (C.  H.). 
$2.00  year;  20c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  In  America,  New  York 
■City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
26c. 

Country  Gentleman.  Albany,  N.  Y.  (C. 
<J.).  $1.60  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  36c  copy. 

Survey,  The,  New  York  City  (Sur.), 
$2.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (B.  M.). 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  E.),  76c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 

E.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 

L.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America.  Jersey 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds 

Civic  Work  of  the  Pittsburgh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Logan  McKee. 

Illust.  Am.  C.,  5:12-17.  July,  ’ll. 
Development  of  High-Class  Minor 
Streets,  Chas.  Mulford  Robinson. 
Illust.  L.  A.,  1:161-71.  July,  ’ll. 
The  Modeled  Relief  in  Decoration. 
Illust.  American  Architect.  New 
York,  99:73-6.  Feb.  22,  ’ll. 

The  Playground  as  a Social  Center 
Mrs.  Amalie  Hofer  Jerome.  Illust. 
Am.  C.  5:33-5.  July,  ’ll. 

The  Rochester  Social  Centers,  Plarriet 
L.  Childs.  Illust.  Am.  C.  5:18-22. 
July,  ’ll. 

The  Woodstock  Improvement  Socie- 
ty. E.  Thayer  Emmons.  Illust. 
Am.  C.  5:24-7.  July,  ’ll. 

The  Strategy  of  City  and  Village  Im- 
provement. Geo.  E.  Hooker.  Am. 
C.  5:29-33.  July,  ’ll. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening 

Italian  Renaissance  Gardens.  W. 
Arntz.  Illust.  G.  K.  13:129-30. 
July,  ’ll. 

Philadelphia’s  Beautiful  Suburbs. 
Illust.  G.  C.  A.  13:88-9.  July,  ’ll. 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  New  York  City  (Q. 

M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germans 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York  (G. 
R.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  (Jarden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  60c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25e  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  60c  copy. 

Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin,  German- 
town. Philadelphia  (M.  G.  B.)  50c  year; 

6c  copy. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  CSaertner-Zeltung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  B.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  B.).  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Pacific  Municipalities,  San  Francisco  (P. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Revue  Hortlcole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  60c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Scl. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Railroad  Gardening  a Paying  Invest- 
ment. Paul  Huebner  . Illust.  A. 

F.  36:1278-80.  July  15,  ’ll. 

Rustic  Effects  in  the  Garden.  Her- 
man Lips.  Illust.  S.  L.  13:85-6. 
Aug.,  ’ll. 

Transforming  a Swamp.  Geo.  V. 
Niash.  Illust.  G.  C.  A.  13:73-6. 
July,  ’ll. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 

“Cleopatra’s  Needle” — The  Bronze 
Supports.  Mary  H.  Warren.  Illust. 
A.  & P.  3:288-291.  Aug.,  ’ll. 
Competitive  Designs  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  Zoological  Park  in 
Berlin.  Illust.  (German.)  M.D..G 
26:281-6.  June  17,  ’ll. 

Competitive  Plans  for  the  Extension 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Ber- 
lin. P.  Dannenberg.  Illust. 
(German.)  G.  K.  13:125-9.  July, 
’ll. 

Modern  Meditations  Among  the 
Tombs.  Harold  A.  Caparn.  Illust. 
L.  A.  1:172-80.  July,  ’ll. 

New  Park  on  Site  of  Old  Fortifica- 
tions in  Erfurt.  Max  Bromme. 


Illust.  (German.)  M.  D.  G.  26:- 
277-80.  June  17,  ’ll. 

Village  and  Small  City  Cemeteries. 
Walther  Kiehl.  Illust.  (German.) 

G.  K.  13:119-20.  July,  ’ll. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Etc. 

A Book  About  Weeds.  C.  G.  76:- 
604.  June  29,  ’ll. 

A New  Idea  in  Plant  Propagation. 
Robt.  A.  Sanborn.  Illust.  G.  M. 
14:20-21.  Aug.,  ’ll. 

Fertilizers.  W.  S.  McGee.  A.  F. 

36:1381-2.  July  15,  ’ll. 

History  of  Attempted  Federal  Legis- 
lation Providing  for  Inspection  of 
Foreign  Nursery  Stock.  Wm.  Pit- 
kin. N.  N.  39:261-4.  July,  ’ll. 
Low  Grade  Fertilizers  are  Expensive. 

F.  E.  33:130.  July  22,  ’10. 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society  of  Ameri- 
ca. Illust.  E.  E.  32:61-63.  July  8, 
’ll. 

New  Spray  Mixture.  J.  Lee  Hewitt. 

F.  G.  22:6.  July,  ’ll. 

Nursery  Stock  Inspection.  F.  E. 

33:33-4.  July  1,  ’ll. 

Private  and  Municipal  Eorests  in 
Pennsylvania.  J.  A.  Ferguson. 
For.  L.  13:37-9.  June,  ’ll. 
Pennsylvania’s  Problem  in  Forestry. 
S.  B.  Elliott.  For.  L.  13:41-6. 
June,  ’ll. 

Some  Ideas  for  Better  Hedges  and 
Fences.  W.  S.  Rogers.  Illust. 

G.  M.  14:16-18.  Aug.,  ’ll. 

Stump  Burning.  J.  L.  Ashlock. 

Illust.  C.  G.  76:4.  July  6,  ’ll. 
Some  Trees  of  Formal  Habit.  L.  A. 
1:181-4.  July,  ’ll. 

Soil  Improvement  and  Irrigation  on 
Boston  Common.  F.  L.  Olmsted. 
L.  A.  1:186-96.  July,  ’ll. 

The  St.  Louis  Convention  of  Ameri- 
ern  Assn,  of  Nurserymen.  Illust. 

N.  N.  29:249-54.  July,  ’ll. 

The  Nurseryman  and  the  Entomolo- 
• gist.  S.  J.  Hunter.  N.  N.  29:265. 
July,  ’ll. 

The  Climbing  Rose.  E.  E.  Rexford. 

Illust.  C.  G.  76:6.  July  13,  ’ll. 
Vines  for  Veranda  Decoration.  W.  C. 
McCollom.  Illust.  G.  M.  14:12-13. 
Aug.,  ’ll. 

PERSONAL 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hatch,  Nayatt,  R.  I.,  is 
engaged  on  the  improvement  of  a 
three  hundred  acre  tract  for  the 
Rhode  Island  Improvement  Club  from 
plans  by  Olmsted  Bros,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Carl  E.  Kern,  an  assistant  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Salway  superintendent  of 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati, 

O.,  is  taking  a two  months’  vacation 
to  visit  his  parents  at  his  old  home 
at  Horn,  Switzerland. 

The  plans  for  the  development  of 
( Continued  on  page  VI. ) 
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the  Sylvan  Park,  Redlands,  Calif.,  pre- 
pared for  the  Park  Commission  of 
that  place  by  Wilbur  Davis  Cook, 
Jr.,  landscape  architect,  of  Los  -An- 
geles, have  been  approved  and  accept- 
ed by  that  body. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture — 
Farmers’  Bulletin  457,  Expe'^imental 
Station  Work  64.  Contents : Low  Grade 
Fertilizers ; Japanese  Cane  for  Forage ; 
Fighting  the  Boll  Weevil;  Hastening 
Maturity  of  Corn  with  Fertilizers  ; The 
Scuppernong ; Early  Spring  Lambs ; 
Production  of  Sanitary  Milk ; Lacto : a 
Frozen  Dairy  Product;  A Reinforced 
Brick  Silo. 

Office  of  Public  Roads — Circular  No. 
95.  Special  Road  Problems  in  the  South- 
ern States,  by  D.  H.  Winslow,  Super- 
intendent of  Road  Construction,  Office 
of  Public  Roads. 

Purdue  University  Agricultural  E.x- 
periment  Station,  Lafayette;  Ind.  Bul- 
letin No.  151,  Vol.  XV.  Commercial 
Fertilizers. 

Forestry. — Sixteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Forestry  Commissioner  (former- 
ly Chief  Fire  Warden)  of  Minnesota. 
For  the  year  1910.  Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews' 
report  discusses  the  forest  fire  problem 
and  offers  a number  of  recommenda- 
tions of  value,  especially  one  regarding 
the  enforcement  of  forest  fire  laws. 
The  report  contains  the  new  forestry 
law,  which  appropriates  $75,000  annual- 
ly for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
for  the  forest  service  and  which  au- 
thorizes the  appointment  of  a State 
Forester  by  the  Forestry  Board,  he  to 
appoint  an  assistant  forester,  and  which 
abolishes  the  town  fire  warden  system. 
It  also  contains  sketches  of  forestry  in 
twenty  European  countries,  and  a num- 
ber of  illustrations.  It  appears  that 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution for  a tax  of  one-fifteenth  of  a 
mill  for  reforestation  received  100,168 
votes,  but  lacked  55,010  votes  of  being 
adopted. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Catalogue  No.  5 of  the  Bomgardner 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  illus- 


trating and  describing  the  Bomgardner 
Improved  Telescope  Lowering  Device, 
Instantaneous  Eolding  Church  Truck, 
.Adjustable  Pedestal  and  Depot  Truck. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  The  Nip- 
pon Engel  Kaisha,  Ltd.,  Kawanishi- 
Mura,  Ikeda,  Settsu,  Japan.  A com- 
prehensive illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
extensive  list  of  Japanese  and  other 
plants,  bullis  and  seeds  grown  by  this 
firm.  An  interesting  collection. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTES 

The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co.,  in  addition 
to  manufacturing  Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes  for  marking  cemetery  lots 
under  perpetual  care,  are  also  making 
Ash  pirns  of  genuine  Antique  Bronze 
for  crematoriums,  columbariums,  etc. 
The  urns  are  cast  in  one  solid  piece 
with  a three-inch  opening.  A neat 
handle  securely  fastened  to  the  cover 
screws  into  the  urn  and  seals  it  perfect- 
ly tight.  These  urns,  we  are  informed, 
are  in  use  at  Oakwood  Cemetery  Cre- 
matorium, Chicago.  Photographs  and 
further  particulars  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  Quadriga  Co.  at  119  N. 
Canal  street,  Chicago. 


The  Hoosier  Cement  Burial  Vault  Molds 


All  Pteel,  DO  wood  to  shrink,  swell  and  warp, always 
ready,  wltboutrepalrsand^oodforallfetlme.  H^st 
cement  proposition  known,  600  per  cent  PROFIT. 
Telescopes  and  adjusts  for  making  twenty  sizes  of 
sinks,  bath-tubs,  tanks  and  vaults  with  circle  cor- 
ners, preventlngcracks.  Corners  strongest  portion 
of  walls. 

Agents  Wanted.  For  particulars  address 

B»U  & BBOOKSHIER,  Patentees  & Il’t'rs,  Thorntown,  Ind. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


Don’t  Hoe  Weeds 

When  you  cut  or  pull  a weed  you 
simply  get  rid  of  that  one  — and  not 
even  that  unless  you  get  the  root. 
You  don’t  get  those  just  ready  to  pop 
out  of  the  ground. 

And,  besides  it’s  too  slow  and  hard  to  keep 
walks  and  drives  clear  of  grass  and  weeds 
that  way. 

HERBICIDE 

The  Weed  Exterminator 

is  easy  to  apply  and  repels  the  growth  of 
vegetation  for  years. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  weeds 
and  grass  are  in  crushed  stone,  macadam, 
gravel  or  dirt  roads  and  gutters,  one  applica- 
tion will  surely  kill  them  and  leave  the  road 
or  gutter  clean.  For  at  least  two  years  and 
often  for  five,  not  a weed  or  spear  of  grass 
will  appear  on  the  surfaces  treated  with 
Herbicide,  as  it  kills  the  fertility  of  the  soil  as 
well  as  the  weeds. 

Invaluable  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  and  Large 
Estates. 

One  gallon  of  Herbicide  and  forty  gallons  of 
water  applied  with  any  kind  of  sprinkling  de- 
vice will  keep  200  feet  of  a 5-foot  path  clean 
of  weeds  for  years.  Sold  in 

5 gallon  casks  $5.50 10  gallon  casks  $10.00 

48  gallon  bbls.  $35.00,  F.O.B.  New  York  City 
Our  Booklet  “The  Weed  Problem  Solved” 
Free  for  the  asking. 

READE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1026  Grand  Street 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

CONCRETE  POTTERY  AND 

GARDEN  FURNITURE 

By  RALPH  C.  DAVIDSON 

i 

16mo.  (5)4  a 7)4  inches).  196  pages.  140  illustrations. 

w 

r 1 ■'HIS  work  should  appeal  strongly  to  all  of  those  interested 

1 in  ornamental  concrete  as  the  author  has  taken  up  and  ex- 
plained  in  detail  in  a most  practical  manner  the  various 
methods  of  casting  concrete  into  ornamental  shapes.  The  au- 
thor has  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  knows  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  material  and  has  explained  each  progressive  step 
in  the  various  operations  throughout  in  detail.  These  directions 
have  been  supplemented  with  half-tones  and  line  illustrations 
which  are  so  clear  that  no  one  can  misunderstand  them. 

Sent  postpaid  for  $1.50  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 440  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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HE  above  cut  shows  a special  truck  for  the  handling 
of  cement  vaults,  and  also  for  disinterring  pur- 
poses. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  truck  can  be 
placed  over  a vault,  and  the  vault  raised  up  into 
the  frame,  and  by  hitching  it  to  a conveyance  of 
any  kind,  it  can  be  taken  to  the  grave,  and  suc- 
cessfully  placed  over  the  grave,  and  the  vault  low- 
ered into  it,  as  simply  as  the  ordinary  casket  can  be  lowered 
into  the  grave  with  a lowering  device. 

It  is  supplied  with  ratchets  and  brakes,  so  that  there  is 
no  chance  for  a mishap  of  any  kind.  For  disinterring  pur- 
poses, there  is  a set  of  hooks,  which  hook  under  the  rough 
box  or  casket,  and  it  can  then  be  drawn  up  into  the  frame  and 
moved  to  any  part  of  the  cemetery  and  reburied. 

Two  men  are  all  that  are  required  to  handle  any  size 
interment  or  removal. 

Photographs  showing  this  device  in  operation  from  many 
different  views  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  The  de- 
mand for  our  elevator  for  mausoleums  is  most  satisfactory. 

Write  the 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Company 

Corner  Detroit  & Hird  Sts.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
for  particulars. 
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PARK  NOTES 

{Continued  from  page  615'' 

Vinton,  la.,  has  recently  held  an 
election  upon  a proposition  to  pur- 
chase a park.  It  carried  by  a sub- 
stantial majority. 

Through  a donation  of  land,  which 
-will  be  made  at  an  early  date  by 
Horace  Williamson  and  B.  M.  Camp- 
bell, the  city  of  Youngstown,  O.,  will 
comes  into  possession  of  about  15  acres 
of  land  adjoining  South  Side  Park 
which  will  make  an  excellent  addition 
to  the  South  Side  Park,  inasmuch  as 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  with 
trees,  which  will  tend  to  make  up  for 
the  inadequate  shade  the  park  now 
affords.  With  this  addition  the  park 
will  comprise  about  22  acres  and  can 
"be  converted  into  an  ideal  pleasure 
spot.  The  name  of  Williamson  Park 
-will  be  suggested  to  the  Park  Com- 
mission as  a courtesy  to  Horace  Wil- 
liamson, who  will  be  one  of  the  don- 
ors of  the  land.  Mr.  Williamson  has 
also  done  much  toward  advancing  the 
civic  conditions  of  that  section  of  the 
■city. 

Under  the  plans  of  Commissioner 
Thompson  of  the  Department  of  Wat- 
•er  Supply,  New  York  City  is  to  get 
a remarkable  new  park  space.  This 
park  will  be  on  top  and  a part  of  the 
plant  that  is  to  be  built  in  the  easter- 
ly basin  of  the  Jerome  Park  reservoir 
for  the  filtration  of  the  water  of  the 
■Croton  watershed.  The  park  space  is 
to  be  only  incidental  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  filtration  plant,  which  is  to 
be  covered  in  order  to  prevent  dirt 
-from  getting  into  the  water.  It  is 
•estimated  that  it  will  take  about  four 
years  to  complete  the  work,  by  which 
time  it  is  probable  that  the  reservoir 
park  will  be  made  accessible  by  one 
of  the  new  transit  lines  proposed  in 
the  report  adopted  recently  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate. 

Plans  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Park  board  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
■for  proposed  changes  at  Brooklawn  and 
Hazelwood  parks.  At  Brooklawn  park 
it  is  proposed  to  dig  a large  pond, 
some  two  acres  in  area,  the  larger 
■part  to  be  used  in  winter  for  skating 
and  the  smaller  part  to  be  used  in 
summer  as  a wading  pond  for  the 
children.  At  Hazelwood  park,  the 
changes  proposed  are  in  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  old  Lucas  house  as  a com- 
fort station.  The  house  will  be  made 
over  to  contain  waiting  rooms  and 
lavatories. 

( Concluded  on  page  VIII) 


SAVE 

YOUR 

TREES 


They  are  too  precious  to  lose.  Get  expert  surgeons 
to  examine  them  and  advise  you  as  to  what  they 
need.  Avoid  tree  fakers  and  tree  hutcliers-  Our 
free  Ijooklets  explain  tree  surgery,  the  science 
founded  by  John  Davey.  Write  for  them. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO., Inc. 

468  LesveB  Street  KENT,  OHIO 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  FENCES  for  all  purposes. 

RUSTPROOF  FLOWER  BED  GUARDS,  TRELLISES  and  TREE  GUARDS. 
PARK  and  CEMETERY  work  a specialty. 

Write  fot  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  At 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 


Weeds  are  often 
undesirable  in  ponds, 
streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.  Please  notice  the 
simple  and  effective 
operation  of  the 
Submarine  Weed 
Cutting  Saw 
above.  The  weeds 
are  cut  at  the  roots 

and  floating  down  stream.  The  deyice  may  be  handled  in  lengths  to  a great  extent  from  the 
banks,  or  just  as  well  from  boats  on  larger  lakes.  In  use  by  many  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  high- 
ly recommended  here  and  abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circular,  references,  etc. 

ASCHERT  BRO>.  - Cedar  Lake.  - West  Bend.  Wis. 


Gold  Medal 
Belgium  1909 


Silver  Medals 
Austria  1909 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
1910 


Wanted — Agents 

We  want  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Sextons  who  are  interested  to  write  us  for 
our  proposition  for  selling  monuments. 

We  have  the  best  proposition  ever  offered. 
Have  more  agents  than  any  other  firm. 
Supply  all  kinds  of  monumental  work. 

MOORE  MONUMENT  CO. 

Park  Avenue,  Sterling,  III. 


WROUGHT  IRON  SETTEES 

AND  

WIRE  RUBBISH  BASKETS 

MaDofactared  by 

McLaren  brothers 

337  The  Arcade  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


are  using  our  method  for  keeping  their  Records 

of  Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive Circulars  sent  on  request. 

B,  J,  HAI6HT.  Publisher,  324  Daarborn  St..  CHICAGO 
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It’s  a Fact, 


the  summer  is  nearly  gone  and  in  a few 
weeks  the  leaves  will  have  to  be  gathered. 


Are  You  Prepared  with  a 
Good  Leaf  Cart? 

If  not,  tell  us  and  we’ll  send  you  a description  of  the  ALL 
STEEL  cart,  that  has  no  wood  parts  to  suffer  from  abuse.  The 
sun  and  rain  can’t  warp  or  crack  it.  It’s  dust-tight,  not  too 
heavy,  well  balanced,  and  satisfactory. 


The  Steel  Basket  Co., 


711  S.  Third  Street 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  lA. 


30-inch  Wheels,  2-inch  Tires 
ANY  CAPACITY 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 


furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices, 


Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


To  renew  beaten  down  grass  or  fix  up  dried  spots  sow 

IT  /]  I HYC  il  'n>e  Wizard 

|\  f \ Lawn  Producer 

A scientific  mixture  of  seed  and  finely  pulverized  dried 
animal  manure.  Sown  like  ordinary  seed.  Carries  so 
much  richness  into  the  ground  that  itcomes  up  anywliere. 
All  it  needs  is  soil  and  moisture.  Cheaper — goes  further 
than  seed  alone.  Great  results  every  where.  Special  prices 
for  Public  Grounds.  Ask  particulars,  and  get  our  free 
helpful  book.  “How  to  Make  a l.awn.” 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,  829  Exchange  Ave  . CHICAGO 


Have  you  adopted 
our  grave  linings 
yet? 


If  not  you  should  not 
lose  another  day  in  doing 
so.  The  days  of  the  un 
lined  grave  are  numbered, 
and  since  our  linings  are 
made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  lining  graves  and 
are  so  easily  adjusted  and 
fill  all  requirements  so  sat- 
isfactorily it  can  but  follow 
that  they  will  soon  be  used 
by  all  undertakers  who  want 
to  do  credit  to  their  calling. 
Putting  a fine  casket  into 
an  unlined  grave  is  like  put- 
ting parlor  furniture  into 
the  barn. 

Write  for  particu- 
lars and  price  list  to 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 

Globe  Casket  Co. 

London,  Ont.,  Canada 


"OLD  RELIABLE."  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quicklyadjusted 
and  makes  fine  appearance.  Alwaysready.  There’s  none  just 
like  it.  Weisht75lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral  car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

This  is  a grave 
proposition 


LISTEN! 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  b.est — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossihle  to  have  an  accident.  Wehhins  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTT  OM  of  grave. 

jold  in  City  o_f  Detroit — o-der  37 S jotd  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  5.  Government,  Washington,  D.  C..  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 


Folding  Device  Works 


Ovid,  Mich. 
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CEMETERY  NOTES 

( Continued  from  page  626) 

Some  months  ago  the  city  council 
of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  passed  a resolu- 
tion ordering  the  purchase  of  thirty- 
three  acres  of  land  which  joins  the 
Prairie  Home  Cemetery  on  the  south, 
this  land  to  be  used  for  burial  pur- 
poses also.  As  this  land  belonged  to 
the  state  it  was  necessary  for  the  leg- 
islature to  pass  a bill  authorizing  the 
sale. 

The  Sumter  Cemetery  Association, 
Stimter,  S.  C.,  has  added  13  acres  to 
its  holdings  for  future  burial  purposes. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  Crown 
Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will 
prepare  the  land  north  of  the  present 
its  holdings  for  future  burial  purposes. 

Old  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Richmond, 
Va.,  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  purchase 
by  the  city  of  some  65  acres  of  ground 
at  a cost  of  $53,800.  This  will  almost 
double  its  present  area. 

The  beautiful  chapel  in  Fairview 
cemetery,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  which  has 
been  erected  as  a memorial  to  its 
giver,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Spaulding,  was 
recently  turned  over  to  the  city  and 
formally  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  Mrs.  Spaulding,  at  her 
death,  left  $12,000  for  the  erection  of 
such  a chapel,  as  she  had  always  felt 
that  the  cemetery  was  lacking  in  ap- 
propriate conveniences  for  funeral 
ceremonies,  and  the  chapel  has  just 
been  completed.  It  is  of  Grecian  de- 
sign, with  a number  of  very  hand- 
some stained  glass  windows.  It  has 
a seating  capacity  of  about  100,  and 
is  48  by  28  feet. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
the  building  of  a reinforced  concrete 
wall,  seven  feet  high,  around  three 
sides  of  the  old  Mortimer  Cemetery, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  which  for  years  has 
lain  in  utter  neglect.  On  the  fourth 
side,  fronting  Liberty  street,  an  iron 
picket  fence  will  be  built,  with  se- 
cure iron  gates  which  will  be  kept 
locked  in  future. 

Under  instructions  from  the  office 
of  the  quartermaster  general  of  the 
United  States  army  at  Washington, 
plans  and  specifications  will  be  at 
once  prepared  for  the  cutting  of  an 
archway  in  the  wall  which  divides 
the  Confederate  and  National  ceme- 
teries and  for  extensive  improvements 
in  the  grounds  of  the  former  at 
Springfield,  Mo.  A gateway  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  feet  in  width  will  be 
made  midway  of  the  dividing  wall. 
The  confederate  cemetery  is  to  be 
improved. 

An  artificial  lake  is  to  be  construct- 
ed in  Melrose  (Mass.)  cemetery. 


Made  3 inch,  3)4  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  mark*. 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS. 
Patents  No.  680.432  and  734,854.  Forcircularsand  prices.  Address  OAK  PAR.K,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COXXA 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Pricea  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler,  Ravenna.  Ohio.) 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


f w w 

CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 

EHL  BERGER  MFG.  CO. 

& SECTIONS  STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  REQUEST 


ROAD  PRESERVATION  and  DUST  PREVENTION 

standard  Work  on  Modern  Road  Problems  by  William  Pierson  Gibson 

Descriptions  of  all  the  late  methods  of  dust  prevention,  road  preservation  and  road  making. 
Details  of  processes  in  applying  oils,  emulsions,  coal  tar  preparations,  tar-spraying  ma- 
chines, tar  macadam,  rock  asphalt,  macadam  and  bitulithic  pavement.  Sixteen  oil  emul- 
sions, oils  and  coal  tar  preparations  are  described,  and  records  of  experiments  with  all 
modern  road  making  and  dust-laying  preparations  given.  Easily  readable  for  non-tech- 
nical  men.  Invaluable  to  all  who  want  reliable  information  on  the  pressing  road  problems 
of  the  day.  PRICE  $1.60  POSTPAID. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT.  324  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO 
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PARK  NOTES 

Concluded  from  Page  VIII 

The  board  of  park  commissioners  of 
Rockford,  Ilk,  will  honor  the  memory 
of  the  noted  Indian  Chief  Black 
Hawk,  by  naming  the  newly  acquired 
80  acre  park  tract  after  him.  In  Fair- 
grounds’ park  a swimming  pool  is  to 
be  made,  and  the  gymnastic  acces- 
sories for  physical  exercise  have  been 
also  installed. 

The  Depot  Park  at  Albany,  Ore- 
gon, will  be  maintained  hereafter  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  The 
park  was  established  by  the  Ladies’ 
Auxiliary  of  the  Albany  Commercial 
Club,  under  whose  direction  the 
ground  was  laid  out  and  planted.  The 
railroad  company  will  place  a man 
in  charge  to  maintain  the  park,  which 
adjoins  the  union  depot,  and  makes  a 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

, , , . Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 

grain  stone,  any  stze  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock' furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Sales  Office,  Masonic  Temple,  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO  Quarries  and  Mills,  McDERMOTT,  OHIO 


STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fine  Metal  Signs  of  Every  Description 

All  sizes  Black  and  Galvanized  Pipe  and  Fittings  carried  in  stock.  Iron  amd 
Let  n.  know  your  want,  ^teel  Fences,  Benches  and  Waste  Paper  Cans 


convenient  resting  place  for  trav- 
elers. 

The  Essex  county,  N.  J.,  park  com- 
mission have  begun  work  on  a large 
field  house  to  cost  $10,000  on  the 
Maple  avenue  park  tract  in  Mont- 
clair. The  commission  has  taken  over 
the  tract  and  will  expend  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $85,000  in  beautifying  it 
and  providing  playgrounds  and  other 
places  of  recreation  to  make  a well- 
rounded  useful  park. 


Cemetery  (Records 

Systems  of  Records  for 
Cemeteries  of  all  sizes. 

Send  for  specimen  pages  to 

ParK  fSt  Cemetery 

324  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


Nativs  Perennials — we  are  still  Collecting 
these,  but  your  order  for  1 rom  must  reach  us  soon  for  most 
of  them,  as  tops  are  disappearing. 

Spireas  Syringas.  Prunis  Trilobii  P.  Pissardii.  Afri- 
can Tamerax,  California  Privet.  Witch  Hazel,  Calycanthus 
and  other  shrubs  suitable  for  your  fall  wants.  CAROLINA 
POkLAR.  TULIP  TREES.  SOFT  and  SUGAR  MAPLE.  BOX 
ELDER.  RED  OAK.  WHITE  OAK  and  BURR  OAK.  ASH  and 
other  ornamental  trees.  WISTERIAS.  WILD  GRAPES, 
HONEYSUCKLES  and  other  climbers.  We  can  do  large 
amounts  of  PERENNIALS,  especially  the  hardy,  native 
sorts.  A general  line  of  FRUITS  gfown  for  RESULT-, 
that  we  feel  proud  of,  LET  US  FIGURE  on  YOUR  WANTS- 
HOPEDALE  NURSERIES.  Dept.  P.  Hopedale,  III. 


Dlwanger  & Barry’s 

WM 

Shrubs 

Roses  and  Plants 

are  known  and  planted  everywhere. 
Leaders  for  70  years.  Booklet  free. 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


WHY 


buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit? 

No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 
River  Grove,  lit. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HOSE 

^ New  method  of  distributing  water  in  Parks,  Cemeteries 
and  Lawns  by  laying  iron  pipe  in  shallow  trenches  under- 
ground and  having  different  outlets  say  every  100  feet.  For 
these  outlets  use 

LEWIS  (Patel)  STREET  WASHERS” 

^ These  Street  Washers  have  positive  moving  valves  to  turn  on  and  shut  off  the 
water  and  are  self-draining.  Have  flat  covers  level  with  lawn.  Made  any 
length  to  match  depth  of  pipe.  The  pipe  system  to  be  laid  slightly  inclined  so 
that  it  can  be  drained  before  cold  weather. 

q We  also  manufacture  Lawn  and  Yard  Hydrants,  Self-Closing  Bibbs  and 
Hose  Valves.  Prices  and  circulars  on  application. 

THE  HAYDENVILLE  COMPANY 

(Established  1845) 

HAYDENVILLE  MASS.,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  VULCAN  COMPANY  ::  Detroit  - Michigan 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES  AND  FENCES 


Settees,  Reservoir  Vases,  Tree  Guards,  Litter  Baskets,  Trellises, 

Lawn  Rollers,  Markers,  Etc. 

Highest  Grade  Work  Ask  for  catalog  no.  no o Modern  Designs 


Planting;  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eltherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


A I H T for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 

« I fl  I I Kinds. 

V L n I La  for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  bangor^pennI; 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  V aults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

QUARRIES,  MILLS  AND  OFFICES.  McDERMOTT,  O. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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CAVE  HILL  CEMETERY 

Continued  jrom  page  620 

are  restricted  to  4 inches  in  height, 
except  in  single  grave  sections,  where 
all  graves  are  flat. 

Sunday  funerals  are  allowed  in  Cave 
Hill,  but  the  order  for  the  same  must 
be  received  prior  to  four  o’cock  on 
Saturday.  The  receiving  tomb  and 
the  chapel  are  very  imposing  and 
cost  $22,240.00.  The  capacity  of  the 
receiving  tomb  is  eighty,  while  the 
chapel  has  a seating  capacity  of  one 
hundred.  The  receiving  tomb,  a 
great  portion  of  which  is  built 
under  ground,  is  of  Bowling  Green 
stone,  with  vestibule  of  white  marble. 
The  chapel  is  erected  with  Bedford, 
Indiana,  limestone  and  is  heated  by 
steam. 

With  a large  number  of  employes 
continually  at  work,  the  force  num- 
bers eighty-four,  under  the  guidance 
of  Superintendent  Robert  Campbell, 
who  has  held  this  position  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  the  labors  are 
conducted  with  a soldierlike  order.  Su- 
perintendent Campbell  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  second  superin- 
tendent since  the  dedication  of  the 
cemetery,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  months  during  which  the  brother 
of  his  predecessor  acted  in  that  ca- 
pacity. The  rules  are  strictly  ad- 
hered to  and  no  exceptions  are  made, 
regardless  of  distinction,  rank  or 
money.  The  police  and  funeral  at- 
tendants are  uniformed  at  all  times. 

Cave  Hill  Cemetery  has  its  own 
large  rock  quarries  within  the 
grounds;  a complete  rock  crushing 
plant  and  a full  equipment  of  road 
machinery,  including  a seven-ton 
steam  roller.  All  the  foundation  work 
for  monuments,  etc.,  is  done  by  the 
company,  and  that  department  is  like- 
wise equipped  with  concrete  mixer, 
etc. 

In  addition  to  the  beautiful  grounds 
there  are  a number  of  attractive  and 
unique  monuments  to  be  seen.  Gen. 
George  Rogers  Clark,  Jim  Porter,  the 
Kentucky  giant,  and  other  notables 
are  buried  here.  It  is  one  of  the 
show  places  of  Louisville,  and  never 
fails  to  attract  attention  and  to  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  strangers  who 
visit  it.  There  is  a small  cave,  from 
which  the  cemetery  takes  its  name, 
and  the  plot  of  ground  was  originally 
known  as  Cave  Hill  Farm. 

Warfield  Webb. 


Aba)a.ys  mention  Park  and  Cemetery 
‘when  ‘writing  to  adDertisers 


SiD.J.HARB  S.  HERBERT  HARE 

HARE  6c  HARE 

Lan  OSCAPE  A RCH  ITECTS 
604  CUMBEL  BUILDING 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


The  One  Man 

making  a specialty  of  fixing  over 
- old  time  graveyards  into  modern 
park  cemeteries. 

The  One  Man 

who  can  make  a modern  plan  for 
your  new  addition  is 

HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED 

Landscape  Architect 
303  Lewis  Bldg,,  Portland,  Ore. 


William  Stuppe  Company 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  NewYork,N.Y. 

Designing  and  Executing.  Long  experience 
and  abiiity  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 


y-ailGH  GBADR  FENCE/ 

special  Designs  For  Particular  People 

WE  have  the  style  you  want.  Iron  and  wire  for  all  par-  ] 
poses— lawn,  church,  park,  factory,  poultry  yard, 
cemetery,  etc.  Our  entire  factory  is  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  high  class  fencing.  When  you  get  fence  from  us 
you  know  it  is  right.  Let  us  quote  you  prices.  Write  today  [ 
for  our  catalog  giving  pointers  on  fence  buying. 

Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Co. 
US'^East  24th  Street  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


^Success  of  Demin^  Power  Sprayers 
on  Public  and  Private  Grounds 

The  sprayers  used  on  low*growing  fruit  trees  are  often  not  suitable  for  tall  trees; 

^ there  is,  therefore,  a great  demand  for  a more  powerful  and  efficient  machine,  and 
^ hence  the  favor  with  which  Deming  Power  Sprayers  have  been  received. 

Made  of  best  material,  substantial  and  durable;  engine  and  pump  are 
mounted  rigidly  together,  preventing  lost  motion  and  permitting  higher  ^ 
pressure.  They  have  large  air-chambers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars,  including  blue- 
prints, specifeations  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps  for 
all  uses— distributing  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

The  Deming  Company,  830  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


What  other  people  sajr: 

■ Certainly  the  best  I 
have  used.”—,!.  Q.  Wal- 
leiniscerd.  Buffalo  Burial 
Ass'n.  . . . “It  is  quite  as 
effective  as  other  makes 
and  costs  less.”— W.  T. 
B.  Roberts  & Son,  Glen- 
side.  . . .“I  recommend 
it  heartily.”  — Chas. 
Murray.  Washington 
University. 


Kill  Weeds ; Don^t  Dig  ^em  Out. 

Sprinkle  walks  and  driveways  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer, 
and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  included. 
It’s  easier  than  grubbing  them  out  — cheaper,  better.  One 
application  is  usually  sufficient  for  a whole  season. 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

frees  Tennis  Courts,  Baseball  Diamonds  and  Race  Tracks,  alley-ways, 
fence  corners,  flag  walks,  brick  pavements  and  gutters  from  the  weed 
plague.  It  won’t  injure  marble,  cement  or  road  metal. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  owners  of  estates,  superintendents  of  Country 
Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most  efficient  weed  killer. 

One  Gallon,  $1.00.  Ten  Gallons,  $8.50.  Barrels,  per  Gallon,  75c 

One  gallon  diluted  will  cover  100  to  150  square  yards. 

Write  for  folder:  “ How  to  get  rid  of  Weeds.  ” 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co.,  I3i  So.4thSt.,  Philadelphia 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

' 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery 

JV nte  for  prices  on  what  you  require. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES,  Union  Co.  Nurseries,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADS— ^ 

I o cents  a line  each  insertion:  6 words  to  a 
line:  minimum  Price  50  cents.  Copy  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  of  the  month. 


Hardy  Stock 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 
Trees  and  Plants 
Particularly  adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  planting 
EVERGREENS  & RHODODENDRONS 
transplanted  specimens,  with  balls 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list 
The  Bay  State  Nurseries,  North  Abington,  Mass 


FOR  SALE. 

For  Sale — Five-ton  tandem  gasoline 
road  roller,  Kelly-Springfield  make, 
in  fine  condition;  run  only  about  two 
months  and  cheap  if  taken  at  once. 
Demonstrations  to  the  right  party. 
Peterson  Nursery,  108  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

Position  wanted  as  superintendent 
for  Park  or  Cemetery  by  a first  class 
landscape  gardener  and  architect,  cap- 
able of  executing  plans  and  handling 
men.  Have  a good  general  knowledge 
of  all  its  branches:  have  25  years’ 
experience;  best  of  references  and 
testimonials:  Address  “Baltimore” 

care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER’S  LIBRARY 


THE  CARE  OF  TREES  IN  LAWN,  STREET  AND  PARK. 

By  B.  E.  Fernow,  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  12mo. 
+ 392  pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  15c. 

Contents:  Characteristics,  Structure  and  Life  of  Trees;  Disease  and  Death  of  Trees; 

Diagnosing  Diseases;  Controi  of  Physioiogicai  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  Mechanicai  In- 
juries; General  Care  of  Trees;  Control  of  Parasites;  Care  in  Planting  Trees;  Esthetic  For- 
estry or  Woodland  Park  Management,  Care  in  the  Choice  of  Plant  Material;  Lists  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  Shade  and  Ornamental  Planting. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  STUDIES. 

By  Samuel  Parsons.  Cloth,  8vo.  106  pages,  32  plates,  including  12  plans  of 
parks,  playgrounds,  schoolgrounds,  etc.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  20c. 

Contents:  Lawns;  Rehabilitation  and  Completion  of  Central  Park;  A Hillside  Park; 

A Seaside  Park;  ^Designs  for  New  York  City  Playgrounds;  Landscape  Treatment  of  Lakes 
and  Ponds;  Park  Treatment  of  Cemeteries;  Homestead  Parks;  A Park  for  the  National 
Capital;  A Mountain  Road  on  the  Hudson;  An  Autumnal  Hillside;  The  Colonial  Garden;  Two 
Country  Places;  A Japanese  Tea  Garden;  The  Sage  Sag  Harbor  Home;  Pierson  High  School; 
An  Island  Home;  Evergreens;  Rhododendrons;  Mrs.  Russell  Sage's  Mile  of  Rhododendrons 
in  Central  Park.  N.  Y. 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  SUBURBAN  HOME  GROUNDS. 

By  Herbert  J.  Kellaway,  8vo,  xii  -k  112  pages,  including  38  half-tone  plates 
and  15  plans  and  maps.  Cloth,  $2. 

Contents:  How  to  Begin  a Suburban  Home;  Planning  Before  Beginning;  Choosing  the 
HomeSite;  The  Treatment  of  Difficult  Situations;  Practical  Utilities  and  Art  Combined; 
Ownership;  The  Survey;  The  Preliminary  Plan  and  the  Grading  Plan;  A Good  Design  Needs 
Good  Construction;  Architectural  Adornments  on  the  Grounds;  How  to  Make  a Lawn;  What 
to  Plant  and  How  to  Make  the  Planting  Plan;  How  and  When  to  Plant;  How  to  Know  the 
Plants  to  Use;  The  Sphere  of  the  Landscape  Architect;  The  Value  of  Good  Design. 

THE  SPRAYING  OF  PLANTS. 

A Succinct  Account  of  the  History,  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Application 
of  Liquids  and  Powders  to  Plants  for  the  Purpofee  of  Destroying  Insects 
and  Fungi.  By  E.  G.  Lodeman.  Cloth,  399  pp.,  12°.  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.33. 

The  only  complete  and  historical  discussion  of  this  most  Important  subject.  Full  par- 
ticulars are  given  regarding  the  materials  and  formulae  used  in  spraying  plants  for  the 
destructon  of  insects  which  prey  upon  them,  and  for  the  prevention  of  parasitic  fungi; 
spraying  apparatus,  and  specific  directions  are  given  for  spraying  cultivated  plants,  with  a 
chapter  on  the  law  regarding  spraying  with  poisons. 


SHADE-TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the  Art  of  Street  Decora- 
tion; Their  Diseases  and  Remedies;  Their  Municipal  Control  and  Super 
vision.  By  William  Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  + 287  pages.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  original 
photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full  pages  and  35  figures  in 
the  text,  comprising  229  half-tones  and  22  line  illustrations.  Postage  20c. 

Contents:  Trees  in  the  Life  of  a City;  Selection  of  Trees  for  Street  Use;  Species  for 
Street  Planting;  Studies  Preliminary  to  Planting;  The  Planting  of  Street  Trees;  The  Care 
of  Street  Trees;  In.iuries  to  Shade  Trees  and  How  to  Protect  Them;  Injurious  Insects, 
Fungous  and  Other  Diseases;  Insecticides;  Fungicides  and  Spraying;  The  Repair  and  Re- 
placing of  Trees;  Who  Shall  Plant  and  Care  for  Trees;  A Department  of  Municipal  Arbori- 
culture; Legislation. 


For  Sale  by  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


I!!«  WITTEN 

Aufq^tic  Dump  Cart 

Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

A necessity  for  Farm- 
, Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries.  Golf 
Clubs.  Dairies, 
Stockmen.  Con- 
tractors and  all  man- 
ufacturing: plants, 
end  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling;  all  about  this 
labor-saving:  cart. 

Baker  Mfg.  Co.,5 85 Hunter  Bldg.,  Ciiicago,  III. 


The  Kelly-Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 
All  Types  All  Sizes 


Send  for  Catalog 


SQUIER^S  WEED  KILLER 


Absolutely  the  most  effectual 
made.  The  most  enduring  in  it’s 
effects.  Has  the  greatest  cover- 
ing capacity  of  any.  Most  econom- 
ical of  any  to  use.  Largest  sale  of 
any  in  the  world.  Avoid  substi- 
tutes. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  Harrison  Mfg.  Co. 

Rahway,  - New  Jersey 


REVISED 

Cemetery  Laws 

OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

A new  edition  of  this  complete  handbook 
of  New  York  Cemetery  laws.  Includes 
many  new  cases  from  other  states  and 
several  important  amendments  to  New 
York  laws  down  to  1906.  The  cases  from 
other  states  and  suggestions  from  New 
York  laws  make  it  invaluable  to  cemetery 
officials  everywhere. 

Price  $1.25  Postpaid 

Park  & Cemetery,  324  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


No.  1181 
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Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  by  16  feet. 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
&t  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids.  MicKi^an 


Road  Rolling  Revolutionized 

1.  No  Smoke  and  Sparks 

2.  No  Ashes  and  Clinker 

3.  No  Coal  Lying  About 

4.  No  Teaming  of  Coal  and  Water 

5.  No  damage  to  Trees 

6.  No  Soot  on  Marble  Structures 

7.  No  Boiler  Risks  and  Repairs 

8.  No  Time  Lost  Raising  Steam 

9.  No  Washing  of  Boilers 

The  American  Motor 
Road  Roller 

offers  road  authorities  all  the  above  advantages  and  many  conveniences  in  operation, 
efficiency  and  economy. 

IT  USES  GASOLENE  OR  KEROSENE  FOR  FUEL 

This  is  the  only  three-wheeled  roller  offering  the  following  well  assorted  range  of  sizes : 

7-ton,  8-ton,  10-ton,  12-ton,  15-ton 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd.,  CHICAGO 

New  York  City  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Dallas,  Texas  Memphis,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


\M.  Sc  T.  SmiXH  COmPANV 

GEINE\//\,  N E \A/  Y O R IC 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

JN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Fall  Planting,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 
PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX  - Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IBIIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties ; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


SRECimEIN  EVEROREEINS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting'  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity . 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadcipkia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


The 

“ Denning” 
Ornamental 
Fencing 
for 

Lawns, 
Parks  and 
Cemeteries 


Made  Right 
and 

Sold  Right 

Write 

for 

Catalog 


The  Denning  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


BIOTAS  IN  QUANTITIES  FOR 
PARR  or  CEMETERY  PLANTING 


GRIFFING’S  biotas  have  been  grown  in  the  open  and  transplanted 
from  one  to  four  times,  according  to  the  sizes  and  age  of  the  trees. 
The  sandy  loam  in  our  nurseries  admits  taking  up  trees  with  the 
best  possible  root  systems,  thus  assuring  better  results  in  the  future  grovrth  than  are  to 
be  had  from  trees  propagated  in  heavy  soil.  We  can  furnish  Biotas  in  car  lots  if  desired. 


GRIFFING’S  HIGH 
QUALITY  TREES 

are  grown  by  experi- 
enced men  who  guard 
and  foster  the  health 
and  vigorof  the  trees  as 
a safeguard  and  guar- 
antee to  those  who  pur- 
chase them.  Deciduous 
shade  trees,  broad-leav- 
ed evergreens,  large 
palms,  tropical  trees 
and  shrubs  from  our 
nurseries  are  planted 
all  through  the  south 
— living  evidences  of 
the  fact  that  Griffing’s 
trees  and  plants  deserve 
distinction  because  of 
their  quality  and  the 
results  they  yield.  The 
experience  of  years 
guides  us  in  selecting 
the  stocks  we  offer  for 
public  or  private 
grounds. 


GRIFFING’S  TREE 
CATALOG  FOR  1912. 

A new  and  enlarged 
edition  will  be  ready 
soon.  It  will  list  a great 
variety  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
fruits  for  the  south. 
We  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  exact  in  all 
statements,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  experience  of 
many  years  in  the  nur- 
sery business.  Write 
today  for  a copy. 

The  Griffing  Policy 
is  to  grow  all  trees  and 
plants  offered;  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of 
strains;  to  disseminate 
the  best  varieties;  to 
serve  everyone  prompt- 
ly and  courteously,  as- 
suring to  each  the  sat- 
isfaction he  expects. 


We  can  iiall  and  liurlap,  ship  with  partial  earth,  intact  or  open  roots. 


THE  GRIFFING  BROTHEKS  CO. 

Nurseries  at:  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.  MIAMI.  FLA.  PORT  ARTHUR.  TEX.  McALLEN.  TEX. 

Write  to  our  Nursery  nearest  you.  Address  Dept.  450. 
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Trees  hsi  Livihc  Creatures 


Trees  have  a right  to  healthy  life  and  to  live  out  the  years  that 
Mother  Nature  intended  for  them.  But  too  often  they  are  neglected  or 
abused,  or  suffer  injury  from  storms— then  disease  creeps  in  and  soon 
they  are  mere  shells— dying  from  lack  of  intelligent  care. 

The  value  of  fine  trees  demands  for  them  skillful  treatment  by 
men  trained  in  tree  surgery  -men  who  can  give  to  trees  the  care  neces- 
sary to  preserve  them  in  full  vigor,  that  by  their  grace  and  beauty  they 
may  become  living  monuments  in  our  public  grounds. 

The  treatment  of  trees  is  a profession,  requiring  men  of  honor 
and  character.  An  unskilled  tree  man  is  fully  as  great  a menace  as  an 
unlearned  doctor.  The  Davey  T ree  Experts  are  men  of  ability,  thorough- 
ly trained  in  the  scientific  and  mechanical  principles  of  tree  surgery. 

A Responsible  Business  Organization  Controls 
the  Work  of  these  Men,  and  Is  a Guaran- 
tee of  Satisfactory  Service. 

The  service  of  the  Davey  Tree  Experts  is  available  wherever  the 
highest  quality  work  is  desired  in  the  treatment  of  trees.  Commission- 
ers, Superintendents,  or  others  in  charge  of  parks,  cemeteries,  and  other 
public  properties  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  our  inspection  service 
— it  is  free  and  does  not  involve  obligation.  Descriptive  booklets  will  be 
sent  on  request,  if  you  name  the  principal  varieties  and  number  of  trees 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Write  promptly,  for 
our  representative  may  soon  be  in  your  city. 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc. 

469  LEAVES  STREET  KENT,  OHIO. 
Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery. 
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PEONIES 

OUR  UNIQUE  GUARANTEE 


3 

FOR 
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We  will  replace  with  three  every  plant  blooming  untrue  to  description 


MME.  CROUSSE 

Without  a rival  as  a free-blooming,  midseason,  pure  paper-white  peony.  It  is  a good  keeper  and  shipper. 
The  petals  are  large  and  thick.  It  is  most  delightfully  fragrant.  We  have  a very  large  stock  of  this  splendid 
variety  and  can  make  extremely  low  prices  for  immediate  shipment. 

Strong  divided  roots,  $15.00  per  100;  $2.00  per  doz. 

Small  plants  (1  year  old,  1 or  two  stalks),  $25.00  per  100;  $ 3.50  per  doz. 

Medium  plants  (2  years  old,  3 to  5 stalks),  40.00  per  100;  6.00  per  doz. 

Large  plants  (3  years  old,  6 to  12  stalks),  75.00  per  100;  10.00  per  doz. 

All  other  standard  varities  at  right  prices,  which  includes  our  unparalleled  guarantee.  Send  for  complete,  illustrated 
Wholesale  Price  List,  just  out.  It  includes  a selected  list  of  Irises. 


Peterson  Nursery 


30  North  La  Salle  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WM.  A PETERSON,  Proprietor 


Established  1856 
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SHADE  TREES 


For  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Boulevards 

Trees  especially  grown  for  this  purpose. 
Straight  trunks,  good  heads  and  well  rooted. 

SHRUBS  AND  EVERGREENS 

Largest  Assortment.  All  Sizes.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Wholesale  Nurserymen 
DRESHER,  (Near  Philadelphia)  PENNA. 
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Increase 
Your 
Perpetual 
Care 
Deposits 

By  Using  Our 

Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 

Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 


The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co, 


1 19  N.  Canal  St. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Why  Not  One  of  Our 
Curved  Eave  Lean-Tos 


Attach  it  to  the  southern  side  of  one  of  your  buildings  and  you 
will  have  an  every  way  practical  house  that  will  cost  considerably 
less  than  a full  span  one  covering  the  same  space. 

This  one  has  three  benches  and  is  divided  into  two  compartments. 
Now  that  we  have  so  perfected  the  curved  eave  construction  that 
all  doubt  as  to  its  durability  and  freedom  from  glass  breakage  is 
a thing  of  the  past ; you  better  have  us  build  your  house  that  way. 
It’s  more  attractive  and  beyond  all  doubt,  lighter. 

And  all  the  light  possible  is  what  you  want. 

Send  for  further  particulars  of  this  particular  house. 

Want  our  1 00-page  catalog? 

Lord  & Burnham  Company 

Irvington,  N.  Y. 

Factories:  Des  Plaines,  111. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

St.  JamesBlg.  Tremon'  Big.  Franklin Bk. Big.  Rookery  Big. 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Need  to  Know 

The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries, 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled. 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it. 

$1.00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

FAIRCHILD  SONS 

702  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

A Simple  System  of  Keeping  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments., 

Lot  owners.,  Location  of  Graves.,  etc. 

Specimen  paces  Sent  On  application 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

440  S.  Oearbotkt  St.,  Chicago 
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The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents,  which  has  just 
concluded  its  proceedings  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  which 
a full  account  is  given  in  other  columns,  probably  sur- 
passes in  general  interest  any  of  its  former  annual  gath- 
erings. It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  any  organization  of 
its  character  could  do  more  for  the  permanent  benefit 
of  its  country  in  twenty-five  years  of  existence  than  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  cemetery  superintendents’ 
association.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  influence 
has  verj'-  materially  contributed  to  the  progress  of  land- 
scape development  throughout  this  broad  land,  and  the 
program  prepared  for  this  recent  convention  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  educational  idea  is  still  paramount  as  an 
■essential  principle  of  the  association’s  work.  While  most 
of  the  leading  cemeteries  of  the  country  and  many  smaller 
ones  are  represented  in  the  ranks  of  its  membership,  to 
effectively  reach  the  cemetery  managements  of  the  latter  is 
still  a serious  problem.  However,  there  are  signs  of 
progress  in  numerous  smaller  burial  grounds,  showing 
that  the  leaven  is  working,  and  it  may  be  happily  assumed 
that  every  year  will  witness  a more  rapid  advance  in  the 
improvement  of  the  rural  cemetery. 

Ng  Ng 

Public  Comfort  Stations 

While  many  of  the  larger  cities  are  giving  more  or  less 
attention  to  providing  “public  comfort  stations,”  notably 
Washington,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Chicago,  etc., 
this  very  necessary  municipal  problem  is  still  very  much 
in  the  background.  It  might  be  said  that  in  this  respect, 
we  are  away  behind  the  up-to-date  modern  municipality 
in  foreign  countries.  It  is  quite  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion at  this  late  day,  but  altogether  an  essential  one,  and 
no  city-planning  or  city-improvement  scheme  should  be 
admitted  to  serious  consideration  that  does  not  possess 
adequate  provision  for  such  conveniences.  From  both 
the  sanitary  standpoint  and  also  that  of  appearances  such 
structures  in  our  public  parks  have  usually  been  reflec- 
tions on  the  management,  and  totally  unworthy  of  the 
environment;,  whereas  it  is  quite  possible,  even  when 
isolated  buildings,  to  make  them  architecturally  attractive 
and  to  harmonize  with  the  surroundings.  The  same 
strictures  apply  in  a greater  or  less  degree  to  our  larger 
cemeteries;  the  need  of  such  public  accommodations  is 
really  more  important  than  provisions  for  other  natural 
requirements  and  therefore  should  certainly  receive  the 
necessary  attention. 

Ng  Ng  Vg 

Renewed  Activity  in  the  Billboard  Problem 

The  bill  passed  by  the  recent  New  York  legislature, 
and  which  became  operative  on  September  1,  by  which 
the  wayside  scenery  of  the  state  might  be  cleaned  of 
billboards  and  such  forms  of  advertising,  resulted  in  an 
active  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  and  other  associations  interested,  to  rid  the 
highways  of  obnoxious  advertising.  A large  amount  of 
legal  destruction  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  so 
far  as  public  thoroughfares  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
Teason,  under  such  a law,  for  any  commercial  signs  to 


be  seen  in  the  future  in  New  York  state.  If  all  the  states 
could  be  induced  to  pass  fairly  and  justly  restrictive  leg- 
islation on  this  phase  of  public  advertising,  a solution  of 
the  property  rights  versus  public  welfare  problem,  as  it 
relates  to  the  very  obnoxious  billboard,  would  soon  be 
reached.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  court  decisions  on 
the  question  should  differ  so  widely,  and  it  would  seem 
that  such  differences  should  not  exist.  The  Tacoma  way 
of  revoking  the  licenses  of  dealers  selling  liquors,  beer 
or  other  intoxicants  which  were  advertised  on  billboards 
within  the  city  limits,  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  other 
communities. 

sg  Ng 

Park  Conditions  in  New  York  City 

New  York  City’s  parks  are  publicly  talked  of  as  a dis- 
grace, and  while  the  park  commissioner  admits  the  facts 
he  claims  that  he  is  “doing  his  best.”  Realizing  the  politi- 
cal conditions  which  have  usually  controlled  the  public 
works  affairs  of  that  city  one  does  not  wonder,  and  may 
often  indulge  in  the  wish  that  park  conditions  may  re- 
main just  so  bad  until  the  citizens  gather  strength  enough 
to  demand  a change,  and  that  the  money  contributed  by 
them  for  municipal  purposes  shall  be  intelligently  and 
honestly  administered.  The  nation’s  so-called  metropolis 
is  woefully  behind  in  both  the  care  and  development  of 
its  park  system  as  a whole.  As  a city  it  does  not  seem 
to  understand  the  purpose  of  parks  under  modern  in- 
telligence, and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  as  between 
the  two  cities,  Chicago  could  give  New  York  some  valu- 
able information  on  the  subject  as  well  as  show  results 
from  far  better  methods.  The  people  of  Chicago  are 
alert  nowadays  to  prevent  malign  influences  from  inter- 
fering with  their  parks,  as  was  evidenced  in  the  recent 
public  condemnation  of  certain  appointments  made  in  park 
officialdom,  in  the  West  Side  and  Lincoln  Park  systems. 
“Keep  off  the  grass”  signs  are  much  too  much  in  evidence 
in  the  New  York  parks,  which  belong  to  the  people  after 
all,  and  children’s  playgrounds  are  few  and  far  between 
as  it  were.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  superintendent 
may  be  able  to  stem  the  unfortunate  prevailing  current. 

Ng  vg  vg 

Value  of  Attending  Conventions 

It  is  a matter  of  frequent  comment  that  at  so  many 
important  association  conventions  the  attendance  of  mem- 
bers and  others  interested  is  not  what  s’nould  have  been 
expected,  or  possibly  what  it  might  have  been  had  the 
importance  of  the  gathering  and  the  information  to  be 
obtained  been  seriously  considered.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents  at 
Kansas  City,  which  was  recorded  in  the  August  issue, 
the  attendance  was  far  from  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  could  the  park  commissioners  and  officials  of 
the  country  have  realized  the  inspiration  and  instruction, 
which  must  necessarily  result  from  the  opportunity  that 
was  presented  of  examining  a park  and  boulevard  system 
that  in  many  respects  is  unequaled  anywhere,  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  effect.  The  benefits  always  to  be  derived 
from  an  interchange  of  ideas  on  subjects  of  common 
interest  with  men  of  wide  experience  in  park  develop- 
ment and  management,  and  all  that  broad  subject  stands 
for  today,  should  be  a compelling  influence  on  the  at- 
tendance, and  it  is  a short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  “higher  up”  that  they  do  not  interest  them- 
selves more  seriously  in  convention  matters. 


GROWTH  OF  SEATTLE’S  GREAT  PARK  SYSTEM 


While  the  beginning  of  park  devel- 
opment in  Seattle  dates  back  to  1884, 
when  D.  T.  Denny  and  wife  gave  to 
the  city  its  first  park,  Denny  Park, 
then  known  as  Seattle  Cemetery,  and 
the  first  Park  Board  was  appointed 
to  look  after  the  removal  of  bodies 
from  the  cemetery,  the  real  working 
period  of  the  department  began  in 
1903. 

Prior  to  1900  the  entire  park  area 
of  the  city  consisted  of  Denny,  Kin- 
near  and  Volunteer  Park  with  other 
small  unimproved  tracts,  an  area  of 
78  acres,  with  not  a single  playground 
or  a foot  of  driveway  or  boulevard. 
In  1900,  the  City  Council  purchased 
Woodland  and  Washington  Parks. 
Considerable  public  interest  was 
aroused  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
Seattle  had  an  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish a world  famous  park  and  boule- 
vard system. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was 
the  employment  of  Olmsted  Brothers, 
landscape  architects  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  to  prepare  plans  for  a com- 
plete park,  playground  and  boulevard 
system.  Mr.  J.  C.  Olmsted,  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  spent  several 
weeks  during  the  summer  of  1903, 
goin.g  over  the  ground  thoroughly 
and  submitting  a complete  compre- 
hensive report  and  plan  which  was 
adopted  by  the  City  Council,  October 
19th,  1903,  after  having  been  ap- 

proved by  the  Park  Board. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  city 
charter  the  control  and  jurisdiction 
of  all  park  areas  in  the  city  was 
vested  absolutely  in  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  an  annual  tax  levy  of  not 
less  than  three-fourths  of  one  mill 
should  be  levied  for  park  purposes 
and  that  this  revenue  as  well  as  ten 
per  cent  of  all  the  licenses  and  fines 
collected  by  the  city,  should  be  placed 
in  a City  Park  Fund,  which  fund  can 
be  expended  only  by  the  Park  Board. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Park 
Board  on  a firm  basis,  a marked 
change  took  place,  the  existing  park 
areas  were  improved  and  beautified 
and  became  so  popular  with  the  peo 


pie  that  public  sentiment  demanded 
that  the  system  be  extended  by  the 
acquisition  of  additional  areas,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Olmsted  Plan.  As 
the  annual  revenues  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  permit  of  this,  a bond 
issue  of  $500,000  was  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  in  1906  and  was 


authorized.  This  sum  was  evidently 
expended  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people  as  the  demand  for  further  ex- 
tension and  improvements  increased 
and  in  1908  a bond  issue  of  $1,000,000 
was  submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people 
and  carried  by  a sweeping  majority, 
lis  gave  the  Board  ample  funds 
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with  which  to  get  the  system  in  shape 
for  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion in  1909  and  some  very  extensive 
improvement  work  was  carried  on  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  the  Lake 
Washington  Boulevard  system  from 
Mt.  Baker  Park  to  the  Exposition 
Grounds.  The  work  accomplished  by 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds, 
brought  the  citizens  of  the  city  to  a 
realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
Olmsted  Plan  and  public  sentiment 
demanded  that  the  work  proceed. 
The  Board,  tlierefore,  again  sub- 
mitted a further  bond  issue  in  1910, 
this  time  in  the  sum  of  .$2,000,000, 
which  was  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
duly  authorized  and  supplied  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  improvements  and 
extensions  ior  1911-1912. 

Prior  to  1904,  the  city  possessed  six 
improved  parks,  no  boulevards  and 
no  playgrounds.  The  year  1911  finds 
it  with  sixteen  improved  parks,  twelve 
improved  and  equipped  playgrounds, 
and  fifteen  miles  of  improved  boule- 
vards and  parkways.  The  total  ex- 
penditures to  January  1st,  1911,  on 
Seattle’s  park  system  amount  to 
$2,696,246.54,  while  its  appraised  valu- 
ation is  $6,410,755.91.  The  total  ex- 
penditure ’ for  1910  was  $704,667.53. 

The  handsome  illustrated  report  of 
the  Board  recently  issued  summarizes 
the  chief  improvements  in  1910  as 
follows : 

Volunteer  Park  received  the  most 
extensive  treatment  during  the  year, 
the  formal  gardens,  lily  ponds,  walks 
and  drives,  music  pavilion,  comfort 
stations  and  children’s  shelter  being 
constructed  at  a cost  of  $30,922.95. 

Woodland  Park  received  second 
consideration,  the  new  animal  house, 
progress  on  the  new  athletic  field  and 
general  improvement  work,  total- 
ling $19,703.64. 

Roanoke  Park,  a small  unimproved 
tract  in  the  Denny-Fuhrman  Addi- 
tion, was  beautified  as  a neighborhood 
park  at  a cost  of  $6,449.05. 

Any  unimproved  portion  of  Alt. 
Baker  Park  was  improved  and  a pub- 
lic boathouse  and  pier  were  con- 
structed at  a cost  of  $7,900.14. 

At  Jefferson  Park,  on  Beacon  Hill, 
a considerable  amount  of  clearing  of 
this  wooded  tract  was  accomplished 
and  a greenhouse  and  propagating 
plant  for  the  department  were  estab- 
lished, the  total  expenditure  being 
$4,371.76. 

The  City  Council  turned  over  to 
the  Park  Board  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000.00  to  be  used  in  the  care  of 
the  former  Exposition  Grounds,  until 
the  state  legislature  should  meet  and 
provide  for  it. 
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In  the  matter  of  playgrounds,  the 
department  made  remarkable  pro- 
gress, this  feature  of  the  system  being 
more  than  doubled  during  the  year. 
In  1909  there  were  seven  playgrounds, 
four  of  which  were  improved  and 
supervised.  In  1910  nine  additional 
sites  were  acquired.  Seven  sites  were 
improved  and  made  available  for  use 
and  five  grounds  were  supplied  with 
apparatus  and  equipment.  Seven 
.arounds  were  supervised  and  in  oper- 
ation during  the  season. 

During  the  year  $51,902.95  was  ex- 
pended for  playground  improvements, 
apparatus  to  the  amount  of  $9,419.23 
was  installed  and  $164,668.88  was  ex- 
pended on  new  sites. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Thompson  in 
his  annual  report,  gives  the  Board 


the  following  excellent  advice  con- 
cerning playground  development; 

In  connection  with  the  rapid  progress  we 
are  making  in  the  development  of  our  play- 
grounds, I would  call  your  attention  to  a 
mistake  which  I believe  we  are  making  in 
the  installation  of  apparatus  on  grounds 
which  are  otherwise  lacking  in  essential 
features.  I mean  by  this,  that  the  first  es- 
sential feature  of  an  improved  playground 
is  a Shelter  House  with  toilet  facilities.  Ap- 
paratus and  equipment  should  not  be  in- 
stalled until  the  Board  is  prepared  to  main- 
tain supervisors  or  caretakers,  as  an  un- 
attended playground  is  a menace  to  a com- 
munity. ' 

I further  believe  that  our  playgrounds 
should  be  enclosed  so  that  they  cannot  be 
used  as  a rendezvous  of  the  rowdy  element 
during  the  hours  when  they  are  not  in 
charge  of  a caretaker.  T believe  that  it  is 
better  that  we  should  have  fewer  play- 
grounds than  to  have  a large  number  in- 
adequately equipped  or  supervised. 

Alki  Bathing  Beach,  a tract  of  ap- 
proximately 10  acres,  has  just  been 
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acquired  by  the  city  and  improve- 
ments planned  contemplate  a general 
clearing  up  of  the  beach  and  the  con- 
struction of  an  imposing  bathing  and 
recreation  pavilion. 

Bailey  Peninsula,  of  193.76  acres,  a 
magnificent  natural  park,  extending 
into  Lake  Washington,  after  several 
years  of  effort  in  connection  with 
negotiations,  has  at  last  become  the 
property  of  the  City  of  Seattle  by 
the  condemnation  route,  its  cost  foot- 
ing up  $322,020.50.  It  is  the  most 
extensive  and  most  expensive  sub- 
division of  the  park  system,  but  time 
will  demonstrate  that  no  mistake  was 
made  in  acquiring  it.  It  retains  its 
original  growth  of  virgin  timber  and 
vegetation,  and  can  be  converted  into 
one  of  the  most  unique  and  beautiful 
natural  parks  in  the  world.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  practically  inaccessible  ex- 
cept by  water,  but  the  extension  of 


the  Lake  Washington  Boulevard 
along  the  lake  shore  south  from  Mt. 
Baker  Park  will  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty in  time. 

Leschi  Park,  located  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Washington,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  parks  of  the  city,  but  until 
1909  was  the  property  of  the  street 
railway  company.  Being  a lake  shore 
park  and  only  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  business  district,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  best  patronized 
parks  of  the  system. 

Woodland  Park,  containing  179 
acres,  is  the  city’s  largest  park,  and 
on  account  of  its  varied  attractions, 
is  the  most  popular  and  is  visited  by 
more  people  than  all  of  the  other 
parks  of  the  city. 

Interlaken  Boulevard  extends  7,800 
feet  from  Capitol  Hill,  down  the  hill, 
serpentine  fashion,  through  wooded 
Interlaken  Park,  to  a connection  with 


the  main  north  and  south  boulevard, 
in  Washington  Park.  This  is  the  en- 
trance .to  the  boulevard  system. 

Lake  Washington  Boulevard,  0,100 
feet,  is  the  section  of  the  system  ex- 
tending along  the  lake  shore  fromi 
Colman  Park,  to  Dodge’s  Point. 
With  the  magnificent  w^ater  and 
mountain  view  on  the  one  side  and 
the  wooded  slopes  of  Mt.  Baker  Park 
on  the  other  side,  this  is  the  most  at- 
tractive section  of  the  entire  boule- 
vard system.  Having  been  com- 
pleted the  year  previous,  the  work 
of  1910  consisted  of  the  removal  of 
slides  and  the  construction  of  retain- 
ing walls  on  the  park  side  and  the 
reconstruction  of  several  hundred 
yards  of  sea-w'all  and  cement  side- 
walk on  the  lakeside,  which  were 
washed  out  by  the  high  water  and 
storms  of  Lake  Washington  during 
the  previous  winter. 


RAILWAY  GARDENING  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Railway  Gardening  Association  held 
in  Chicago  August  15-18,  1911,  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  twenty 
or  more  of  the  principal  trunk  line 
railroads  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is 
primarily  “to  consider  a more  thor- 
ough and  systematic  extension  of 
Railway  Gardening;  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  all  railroad  way  lands, 
especially  those  adjacent  to  passen- 
ger stations;  to  encourage  the  beauti- 
fying of  grounds  adjoining  railroad 
property;  to  eliminate  whatever  un- 
necessarily detracts  from  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  as  seen  from  the  car 
window;  to  stimulate  universal  inter- 
est in  presenting  more  attractive  ap- 
pearances to  the  traveling  public.” 

The  membership  is  constantly  in- 
creasing and  will  continue  to  grow  as 
the  good  work  of  the  organization  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  offi- 
cials of  those  railroads  that  have  not 
as  yet  realized  the  value  of  improv- 
ing their  station  grounds  and  rights 
of  way.  An  excellent  programme 
was  carried  out  at  the  meeting  and 
included  the  following  papers: 

“Uniformity  in  Railroad  Gardening 
and  How  to  Bring  it  About,”  by  E.  A. 
Richardson,  Boston  & Albany  R.  R 

“Interesting  Railroads  in  Beautify- 
ing Their  Station  Grounds,”  by  N.  S. 
Dunlop,  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R. 

“Fences,  Including  Hedges,  Where 
to  Use;  Material,  Maintenance,”  Etc., 
by  Joseph  Carson,  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

“Sodding  and  Seeding  Lawns,  Com- 


parative Value,  Best  Time  to  Do  It, 
Material,”  by  R.  J.  Rice,  Michigan 
Central  R.  R. 

“The  Gardener’s  Jurisdiction;  How 
Far  Beyond  the  Park  Fence  Should 
It  Extend?”  by  R.  W.  Hutchinson, 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

“Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials  in 
Landscape  Work,”  by  W.  H.  Waite, 
Vaughan’s  Nurseries,  Western 
Springs,  111. 

“Should  Railroad  Companies  Pur- 
chase or  Grow  Their  Stock?”  by  F. 
W.  Vail,  Central  of  New  Jersey,  R.  R. 

“Treating  Cuts  and  Banks  to  pre- 
vent Washing  and  Sliding,”  by  H.  S. 
Moulder,  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

“Fertilizers,”  by  J.  A.  Byrne,  Balti- 
more & Ohio  R.  R. 

“Maintaining  of  Parks  During 
Drought,”  by  J.  E.  Smith,  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R. 

R.  D.  Prettie,  Superintendent  of 
Forestry,  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R., 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  excellent  work  being 
done  by  that  railroad. 

The  entertainment  provided  by  the 
local  committee,  of  which  Geo.  B. 
jMoulder,  chief  gardener  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  R.,  was  chairman,  was 
of  such  a nature  as  to  combine  both 
pleasure  and  profit,  a portion  of  each 
day  being  devoted  to  sight  seeing. 
The  Chicago  Florist’s  Club  provided 
automobiles  for  a tour  of  inspection 
over  Chicago’s  park  and  boulevard 
S3-stem.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  R.  R.  furnished  transportation 
to  Western  Springs,  Ilk,  where  the 
party  inspected  the  greenhouses  and 


nurseries  at  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store, 
and  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  took 
the  visitors  and  their  wives  to  Niles, 
Mich.,  where  they  saw  one  of  the 
prettiest  station  grounds  on  that  line 
and  were  entertained  by  Chief  Gar- 
dener John  Gipner  and  R.  J.  Rice, 
local  station  gardener. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were:  President,  Patrick  Foy, 
Norfolk  & Western  R.  R.,  Roanoke, 
Va.;  vice-president,  F.  M.  Vail,  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  Dunellen, 
N.  J.;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  S.  But- 
terfield, Mo.  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  R. 
R.,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo.;  executive 
committee,  the  officers  and  Geo.  B. 
Moulder,  111.  Central  R.  R.,  Chicago; 
R.  B.  Hutchinson,  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West,  Sewickley,  Pa.;  R.  J.  Rice, 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  Niles,  Mich. 

The  1912  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Roanoke,  Va. 

The  1911  edition  of  the  Souvenir 
year  book,  issued  as  a medium 
through  which  to  enlist  the  attention 
and  co-operation  of  railroads  in  the 
work  of  the  Railway  Gardening  As- 
sociation, is  a beautifully  printed  and 
artistically  illustrated  book.  Half-tone 
group  pictures  like  the  one  on  the 
next  page  illustrate  the  improve- 
ment of  station  grounds  and  rights 
of  way,  etc.,  on  a number  of  rail- 
roads interspersed  with  a historical 
sketch  of  the  association,  a number 
of  addresses  on  different  phases  of 
the  subject  of  railway  gardening  by 
members  of  the  association,  making 
a volume  that  cannot  fail  to  create  a 
favorable  impression. 
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PARK  NEWS. 


The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  have  issued  a neat- 
ly illustrated  pamphlet  for  the  purpose 
of  exploiting  the  park,  playgrounds  and 
boulevard  systems  of  the  city,  which  it 
believes  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
making  Seattle  famous.  It  gives  the 
acreage  of  all  the  parks,  neighborhood 
parks,  playgrounds  and  boulevards,  with 
instructions  how  to  reach  them. 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
of  Salt  Lake,  City,  Mo.,  sent  an  exhibit 
of  photographs  to  the  park  superin- 
tendents’ convention  at  Kansas  City 
last  month.  The  exhibit  bore  this 
legend : 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  'has 
The  Best  Climate  in  the  World 
The  Best  Land  in  the  World 
The  Best  City  in  the  World 
The  Best  People  in  the  World 
excepting  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  peo- 
ple. 

John  W.  Duncan  is  ^making  good 
progress  with  his  work  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  notwithstanding  certain  draw- 
backs that  are  temporarily  retarding 
park  development.  Roses  grow  at  a 
most  remarkable  rate  there  and  the  nu- 
merous native  perennials  are  a joy  to 
the  gardener.  Mr.  Duncan  promises 
Park  and  Cemetery  readers  some  in- 
teresting news  before  long. 

A number  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Park  Su- 
perintendents who  attended  the  con- 
vention at  Kansas  City,  last  month, 
extended  their  trip  to  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  where  they  were  en- 
tertained by  the  Park  Commission  of 
that  place. 

A new  chapter  has  been  opened  up 
in  the  history  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
by  the  adoption  of  the  new  city  char- 
ter and  the  approval  of  the  park  and 
boulevard  system.  A great  stimulus 
has  been  given  to  improvement  plans. 

Renssalaer,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to  have 
more  billboards  than  any  other  place 
of  its  size  in  the  country,  and  the 
council  is  contemplating  ordinances 
to  abolish  them. 

Condemnation  proceedings  have 
been  begun  by  the  park  commission 
to  clear  up  the  title  of  a number  of 
lots  bordering  on  the  present  south- 
ern boundary  of  Sinnissippi  Park, 
Rockford,  111.,  which  the  commission 
sought  to  purchase  some  time  ago. 

New  York  has  some  22.5  different 
parks,  covering  more  than  12,000 


acres,  for  which  it  has  expended 
about  $50,000,000,  and  it  affords  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 
parks  as  paying  municipal  invest- 
ments, for  at  the  ordinary  valuation 
of  real  estate  in  their  neighborhood 
they  would  now  be  worth  more  than 
$3,500,000,000.  Central  Park,  which 
has  813  acres,  was  bought  for  $5,028,- 
344  in  1856,  and  is  now  worth  at 
least  $500,000,000  for  building  sites. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  entire 
series  of  parks  included  in  the  well 
known  Essex  County  Park  System 
of  New  Jersey  for  1910  was  $186,- 
286.99.  This  was  $441.61  less  than  the 
receipts  of  the  commission  for  main- 
tenance. For  the  construction  ac- 
count, including  proposed  new  parks 
and  improvements  to  those  previous- 
ly established,  there  was  received 
$618,267.91,  but  of  this  only  $171,- 
427.60  was  spent  during  the  year. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  made 
the  first  payment  toward  the  purchase 
of  a state  park  at  Devils  Lake,  near 
Baraboo.  A check  for  $10,000  was 
given  to  Millie  B.  Dyke  and  Ida  B. 
Ringling,  of  Baraboo,  for  a tract  of 
120  acres. 

Two  propositions  for  parks  and 
playgrounds  in  Queens  Borough,  N. 
Y.,  Long  Island,  now  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Queens  Committee  on 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  which  was 
recently  organized  to  look  after  this 
important  proposition  in  the  borough. 
The  propositions  to  be  taken  up  are 
the  Seaside  Park  at  Rockaway  Beach 
and  the  laying  out  of  a playground 
under  the  Queensboro  Bridge. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  has  decided  to  ask  the  city 
council  to  take  action  against  alleged 
squatters  on  the  naval  reserve  lands, 
given  the  city  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  park  and  cemetery  pur- 
poses, in  order  that  these  lands 
might  not  be  made  liable  to  for- 
feiture. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been 
made  on  the  park  board  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  account  of  a recent  drowning 
at  Piedmont  Park,  a catastrophe 
which  might  have  been  averted  had 
the  park  been  supplied  with  life  sav- 
ing facilities. 

Mr.  Charles  Downing  Lay,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  in  the 
New  York  City  park  system,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  work  of  re- 


storing Central  Park  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  Gustavus  B.  May- 
nadier,  the  soil  expert  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  all  $150,000 
will  be  appropriated  for  this  work, 
$50,000  each  year  for  three  years. 
Another  job  for  Mr.  Lay  is  the  de- 
velopment as  a park  of  the  space  to 
the  east  of  Grant’s  tomb,  for  which 
$10,000  has  been  appropriated. 

The  city  council  of  Indianapolis, 
Inch,  has  been  requested  to  favor  a 
bond  issue  of  $500,000  and  an  increase 
in  the  general  park  tax  levy  of  from 
5 cents  to  9 cents.  This  is  for  the 
further  acquisition  of  park  land  and 
some  improvements  which  demand 
immediate  attention. 

Believing  that  the  levee  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  is  in  dire  need  of  being 
beautified,  Mrs.  John  A.  Stratton, 
chairman  of  the  River  Front  Com- 
mittee of  the  Woman’s  Outdoor  Art 
League,  has  appealed  to  members  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  Park 
Commission  for  assistance.  Mrs. 
Stratton’s  plan  is  to  build  a small 
park  in  the  middle  of  the  levee  be- 
tween First  and  Second  streets. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  is  planning  for  the 
acquisition  of  “The  Heights,’’  Joaquin 
Miller’s  beautiful  home  above  Dia- 
mond. A committee  headed  by  Col. 
John  P.  Irish  has  taken  the  matter 
up,  and  he  was  commissioned  by 
Mayor  Frank  K.  Mott,  under  au- 
thorization of  the  council,  to  inter- 
view the  poet  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  he  would  be  willing  to  dispose 
of  his  land  to  the  city.  The  site  is 
ideal  and  has  great  historic  value  too. 

Senator  R.  W.  Tirrill,  of  Man- 
chester, la.,  who  recently  donated  the 
$30,000  Riverside  Park  to  the  city, 
has  engaged  the  services  of  a land- 
scape gardener  from  Germany  to 
beautify  the  park.  In  addition  to  do- 
nating the  park.  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Tirrill  also  provided  a permanent  im- 
provement fund  of  about  $50,000.  The 
park  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maquoketa  river,  with  excellent  boat- 
ing facilities. 

In  a communication  in  regard  to 
Natchez,  Miss.,  Mr.  E.  G.  Routzahn, 
well  known  in  civic  improvement 
work,  sends  an  outline  under  the  head 
of  “Survey  of  Civics,’’  made  by  one 
of  the  committees  of  the  tuberculosis 
exhibition,  in  which  is  shown  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
outdoor  improvement  to  make  Nat- 
chez a more  desirable  city  in  which 
to  live,  and  much  has  been  done. 
What  is  still  hoped  to  be  accom- 
plished is:  A crematory  for  the  city’s 
waste;  more  tree  planting;  more 
street  sweepers;  playgrounds;  abolish- 
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ing  objectionable  posters,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  ordinance  against  spit- 
ting. 

Sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Business  Men’s  Association  and  Parks 
and  Playgrounds  Association  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  a bond  issue  is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  to  ap- 
propriate a sum  to  be  used  in  making 
the  now  barren  surrounding  hills 
beautiful  playgrounds  and  parks.  Mr. 
Harris  A.  Reynolds,  a Boston  land- 
scape architect,  has  outlined  plans. 

The  field  force  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  is  searching  for 
deposits  of  minerals  to  furnish  the 
three  necessary  elements  of  plant  food 
that  are  contained  in  “complete  fer- 
tilizer,” namely,  phosphate  rock, 
nitrite  salts,  and  potash  salts.  It  has 
already  discovered  and  surveyed  enor- 
mous deposits  of  phosphate  rock,  and 
2,398,590  acres  of  public  land  contain- 
ing phosphate,  have  been  withdrawn 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  and  are  now  waiting  leg- 
islation by  congress  to  enable  their 
development.  To  insure  an  “all- 
American”  fertilizer,  regardless  of  im- 
portations from  other  countries,  it  re- 
mains to  discover  deposits  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  potash  salts,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  geologic  conditions 
prevailing  throughout  a large  portion 
of  the  arid  West  favored  the  accumu- 
lation, during  earlier  periods  of  the 
earth  s histor}'',  of  both  of  these  salts 
and  that  if  these  still  exist  in  concen- 
trated deposits  it  is  only  a question 
of  search  to  discover  them.  Hardly 
anything  could  be  suggested  which 
would  be  of  greater  assistance  to  the 
American  farmer  than  the  discovery 
of  commercial  deposits  of  either  of 
these  necessary  fertilizing  minerals. 

A strong  movement  has  developed 
in  Billings,  Mont.,  for  a park  system. 
Although  30  years  old  Billings  has 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name. 

Juarez,  Mexico,  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  city  in  the  world  in  which 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  city 
parks  have  been  turned  over  com- 
pletely to  women.  The  parks  in 
Ciudad  Juarez  still  will  be  cared  for 
by  men,  but  above  the  men  will  be 
a board  of  eight  woman  managers 
composed  of  four  “dames”  and  four 
senoritas,”  who  have  exclusive  con- 
trol and  direction  of  all  parks. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fisher 
has  suggested  to  the  Mountain  Park 
Committee  of  Denver,  Colo.,  that  in- 
stead of  the  proposed  foothills  park 
attention  should  he  directed  to  apply- 
ing to  the  government  for  a tract  of 
land  anywhere  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 


five  or  thirty  square  miles  in  extent 
for  a national  park.  He  declared 
that  the  city  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  grant  and  an- 
nounced his  willingness  to  press  the 
matter  in  person  before  congress. 
He  further  suggested  that  a commit- 
tee be  appointed  from  the  two  or- 
ganizations to  carry  the  proposition 
to  Washington. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  is  agitating  the 
question  of  water  front  parks.  The 
city  has  a long  water  line,  and  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  the  water  front 
park  scheme  should  receive  particular 
attention. 

It  is  publicly  stated  that  the  city 
of  Oakland,  Cal.,  is,  eventually,  to 
become  the  owner  of  the  beautiful 
Piedmont  Park,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Havens,  who 
has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in 
making  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  private  pleasure  resorts  of  the 
city.  The  art  gallery  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  park  and  which  has  been 
inspired  and  sustained  by  the  same 
gentleman  will  also  be  included  in 
the  magnificent  donation  to  the  city. 

Mr.  John  A.  Dunn,  the  owner  of 
Dunn  Park,  Gardener,  Mass.,  has 
publicly  announced  that  the  park, 
which  is  unsurpassed  for  natural 
beauty  in  Massachusetts,  is  to  be- 
come the  property  of  the  town  when 
he  has  it  developed  to  the  point  that 
he  desires. 

Two  bills  were  passed  by  the  last 
Mfi  scon  sin  legislature  concerning 
state  parks;  $50,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  and 
the  same  amount  for  the  following 
year.  This  is  to  be  expended  by  the 
park  board  for  its  expenses  and  for 
the  purchase  or  acquisition,  and  im- 
provement of  state  parks.  Another 
appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  state 
parks.  This  sum  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  park  board  in  five  equal  install- 
ments. The  board  is  being  urged  to 
take  some  action  in  this  work. 

An  extensive  educational  campaign 
in  behalf  of  the  proposed  outer  park 
system  for  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  city  and 
county  will  be  conducted  this  fall, 
according  to  John  FI.  Gundlach, 
chairman  of  the  Civic  League’s  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred.  It  has  been 
definitely  decided  to  resubmit  to  the 
voters  the  proposition  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  outer  park  (public  reserva- 
tion) district,  voted  down  with  other 
meritorious  measures  in  the  excite- 
ment attending  the  prohibition  agita- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Parks  and  Park 


Sites  of  Richmond,  Cal.,  has  recom- 
mended to  the  city  council  that  $100,- 
000  be  appropriated  from  the  city 
treasury  and  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  four  parcels  of  land  for  park 
purposes.  Two  of  the  proposed 
parks  are  located  in  the  west  side, 
and  two  on  or  near  MacDonald  ave- 
nue, at  the  eastern  end  of  town. 

Here  is  another  argument  on  the 
value  of  parks  to  a city  on  the  “dol- 
lar bill”  side;  According  to  figures 
collected  by  City  Accountant  Camp- 
bell, Mount  Royal  Park,  Montreal, 
Canada,  valued  last  year  by  the  city 
at  $7,511,600,  has  cost  the  city  from 
the  commencement  only  $1,106,353.16 
in  capital  outlay. 

The  suggestion  of  changing  the 
name  of  Central  Park,  Davenport, 
la.,  to  that  of  Vander  Veer  Park,  as 
a memorial  and  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  late  A.  W.  Vander  Veer,  has  met 
with  practically  unanimous  approval 
all  over  the  city. 

NEW  PARKS 

The  city  of  Dayton,  O.,  has  leased 
White  City,  formerly  an  amusement 
park,  for  a term  of  ten  years  and 
thus  has  a fully  equipped  municipal 
park  of  40  acres,  centrally  located  and 
with  nearly  a mile  of  river  front  on 
the  Stillwater  and  Great  Miami  rivers, 
and  with  unsurpassed  bathing  beach 
and  boating  facilities. 

Part  of  the  lawn  on  the  Thirteenth 
street  side  of  the  Ridgway  Branch  of 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia* 
library  building,  extending  from 
Christian  to  Carpenter  street,  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a breathing  space,  1 
following  agitation  by  the  South 
Philadelphia  Business  Men’s  Associa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  open  to  women 
and  children  only. 

Colonial  Park,  covering  the  twelve  I 
acres  bounded  by  One  Hundred  and  j 
Forty-fifth  and  One  Hundred  and  j 
Fifty-fifth  Streets,  and  Bradhurst  and  j 
Edgecombe  Avenues,  New  York  City,  | 
has  been  formally  opened  by  the  Park  | 
Department.  j 

Gov.  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  has  ap-  : 
pointed  a special  commission  as  pro-  j 
vided  by  law,  to  have  charge  of  the  | 
laying  out  and  organizing  of  a great 
public  park,  which  shall  include 
Starved  Rock,  one  of  the  historic  | 
points  of  Illinois.  | 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
the  city  has  been  given  to  Des  i 
Moines,  la.,  as  a park  and  more  than 
$75,000  in  money  and  property  is  ; 
given  to  the  various  charitable  insti-  | 
tutions  in  the  city  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Joseph  S.  Lews,  filed  for  pro-  ! 
bate  a few  weeks  ago. 
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HISTORY  and  GROWTH  of  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

A Definition  and  a Brief  Resume  of  Its  Past  and  Present;  Presented  Before  the  Congress  of  Technology, 
by  Stephen  Child,  Landscape  Architect  and  Consulting  Engineer,  of  Boston  and  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

(Concluded) 

IV. — Parks  and  Public  Grounds 


VIEW  ON  THE  RIVERWAY,  BOSTON  PARK  SYSTEM. 


citizen  by  offering  to  him  and  pre- 
serving for  him  the  contrast  of  broad 
restful  rural  scenery  unmarred  by  any 
of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  city  life. 
This  involves  many  considerations  as 
to  the  choice  of  the  tract  of  land,  its 
bounds,  its  present  scenic  effect,  its 
accessibility,  and  the  design  of  roads 
and  paths  through  it  so  that  the 
public  may  enjoy  but  not  destroy  its 
beauties.  Notable  examples  of  the 
very  best  of  this  sort  of  design  in  this 
country  are  Central  Park  in  New 
York,  Prospect  Park  in  Brooklyn, 
and  Franklin  Park  in  Boston,  all  the 
work  of  the  elder  Olmsted  and  sub- 
jects of  the  most  careful  study  by  all 
his  followers.  Space  allows  mention 
only  of  such  important  problems  com- 
ing under  this  general  head  as  public 
gardens,  city  squares  and  play- 
grounds, all  requiring  distinctive 
treatment. 

The  distribution  of  city  parks. 


Another  great  class  of  problems 
are  those  coming  under  the  general 
head  of  public  reservations  including 
greater  and  lesser  parks,  city  squares, 
playgrounds  and  the  like,  the  mere 
mention  of  which  indicates  the  vari- 
ety of  conditions  to  be  met.  Here  as 
in  the  domestic  problem,  however,  we 
have  again  two  main  factors,  namely: 
the  local  and  the  personal.  In  these 
problems,  however,  as  we  are  now 
dealing  with  persons  in  the  mass, 
the  latter  element  becomes  more 
stable  and  we  strive  to  determine  the 
wants  of  the  average  personality 
rather  than  those  of  the  special  or 
distinctive  one.  The  Romans,  as  we 
earlier  noted,  showed  us  many  vital 
principles  in  such  designs  and  not 
the  least  in  their  study  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  areas  throughout 
the  city. 

Definiteness  of  purpose  is  always  to 
be  maintained;  that  of  a great  coun- 
try park  for  a large  city  being  to  afford 
perfect  relief  and  rest  to  the  tired 
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fitness,  convenience,  definiteness, 
study  and  skill  in  adapting  needs  to 
conditions,  forethought  to  meet  fu- 
ture demands  of  traffic,  and  so  on. 

All  this  leads  up  to,  and  in  fact  in 
many  respects  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  great  subject  of  city  planning  in 
general,  a most  complicated  one,  and 
in  the  case  of  great  growing  cities, 
never  ending,  for  it  is  most  certainly, 
true  that  no  comprehensive  plan  can 
be  made  at  any  given  time  which  will 
solve  for  all  time  the  problems  of 
the  great  cities’  growth.  These  are 
constantly  changing  and  must  be  as 
constantly  modified.  Any  right  study 
of  this  great  question,  while  it  may 
solve  some  particularly  important  im- 
mediate need,  as  for  example  that  of 


PLAN  OF  A REAL  ESTATE  ALLOTjMENT  AT  SANTA  BARBARA.  CAL. 


squares  and  playgrounds  brings  with 
it  the  problem  of  connecting  park- 
ways involving  much  careful  thought 
as  to  location  and  details  of  grades 
and  so  on.  Perhaps  the  banks  of  a 
hitherto  neglected  sluggish  stream 
until  now  an  unsightly  dumping 
ground,  can  be  transformed  by  care- 
ful design  into  beautiful  parkways. 
Never  has  this  been  better  done  than 
in  the  case  of  the  “Riverway,”  a part 
of  Boston's  parkway  system  leading 
from  the  city  proper  to  Franklin 
Park.  Beautiful  and  natural  as  this 
all  appears  now,  there  is  hardly  a line 
or  bit  of  vegetation,  except  the  older 
trees,  that  has  not  been  placed  by  the 
hand  of  man  where  we  now  see  it. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  this  part 
of  the  town  was  one  of  the  ugliest 
sights  immaginable.  A brackish 
stream  struggled  along  through  the 
tangled  masses  of  sedges  and  swamp 
land.  Now  it  has  the  beauty  of  the 
most  restful  park,  hut  every  particle 
of  it  is  the  result  of  design.  This  is 
not  landscape  gardening,  but  land- 
scape architecture,  the  work  of  a 
“master  artisan  in  matters  pertaining 
to  land.” 

Real  estate  allotments  and  new  res- 
idential town  sites  offer  vital  and  in- 
teresting fields,  of  endeavor  for  the 
landscape  architect.  Here  we  may 
get  much  that  is  helpful  in  the  way 
of  suggestion  from  the  present  day 
work  in  these  lines  being  done  in 
England  and  Germany.  But  these 
so-called  English  garden  cities  and 
the  German  suburlian  townsite  de- 
velopments can  again  be  copied  only 
in  the  principles  involved.  These  are 


the  right  placing  and  design  of  a civic 
center  and  the  grouping  of  public 
buildings  thereabout  and  may  make 
provision  for  other  peculiar  needs, 
must  be  relatively  tentative  and  must 
by  constant  effort  and  study  of  pro- 
posed schemes  be  kept  up  to  date. 
Certain  right  principles,  however,  can 
be  laid  down;  further  extension,  for 
example,  of  the  vicious  gridiron  sys- 
tem of  streets  may  be  stopped.  Effi- 
cient control  of  suburban  growth  may 
be  placed  in  intelligent  hands  and  not 
allowed  to  go  on  at  the  merest  whim 
of  property  owners. 

In  many  of  these  matters  the 
trained  landscape  architect  can  be  of 
greatest  service  in  an  advisory  capac- 
ity. Modern  city  planners  are  realiz- 
ing more  and  more  that  the  first  es- 
sentials are  practicability,  fitness  and 
convenience,  and  that  the  beauty 
sought  must  be  as  a resultant  of  all 
these,  not  adjunct,  not  something  to 
be  embroidered  on,  but  an  intrinsic ' 
part  of  them.  Mr.  Olmsted  has  well  * 
expressed  this  in  a recent  address. 
“The  kind  of  beauty  most  to  be ; 
sought  in  the  planning  of  cities  is  j 
that  which  results  from  seizing  in- 
stinctively with  a keen  and  sensitive 
appreciation  the  limitless  opportuni- i 
ties  which  present  themselves  in  the  i 
course  of  the  most  rigorous  practical  ^ 
solution  of  any  problem.”  This  is 
true  landscape  architecture  applied : 
to  city  planning,  and  it  must  not  be  ; 
forgotten  that  it  must  all  be  sup-: 
ported  by  the  strong,  high  minded  i 
public  opinion  of  any  community  in  i 
order  to  result  in  any  marked  degree 
to  the  city’s  good.  I 

As  an  instance  of  the  feeling  for' 
the  necessity  of  something  of  this  j 
sort  and  of  the  growing  sentiment  1 


UEAI.  ESTATE  ALLOTMENT  AT  BEVERLY,  MAS'S. 
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that  the  utterly  liaphazarcl  and 
thoughtless  methods,  or  lack  of  meth- 
ods, of  the  past,  must  be  abandoned 
and  something  better  substituted,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  country 
alone  fully  seventy  cities  are  engaged 
in  more  or  less  elaborate  studies 
with  this  purpose  in  mind.  In  Eu- 
rope great  city  planning  efforts  are 
going  forward;  staid  old  London  is 
having  its  very  vitals  renovated;  Ber- 
lin is  in  the  midst  of  similar  upheav- 
als, and  Paris,  which  we  have  been 
brought  up  to  believe  was  nearly  per- 
fect in  this  respect,  is  getting  ready 
to  spend  untold  millions  for  further 
improvements  of  this  sort. 

It  has  not  been  possible  within 
the  necessary  limits  of  such  a paper 
as  this  to  more  than  enumerate  some 
of  the  salient  features  of  this  profes- 
sion and  the  preparation  necessary 
for  the  practice  thereof.  Inadequately 
and  briefly  as  this  has  been  done,  how- 
ever, the  aim  has  been  to  make  clear 
that  while  as  its  leaders  contend  this 
our  beloved  profession  of  landscape 
architecture  is  most  assuredly  one,  if 
not  in  its  comprehensiveness,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  fine  arts,  its  sure 
foundation  and  its  never  failing  hand- 
maiden is  science.  There  has  been 
perhaps  much  too  strong  a feeling  in 
the  past  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
present-day  leaders  in  this  profession 
that  the  influence  of  science  in  con- 
nection with  this  or  any  other  fine 
art  is  of  necessity  more  or  less  con- 


The  country  about  Nikko,  Japan, 
is  rich  in  native  plants  which  have 
found  their  way  into  our  American 
gardens  both  in  their  native  forms 
and  in  the  many  varieties  which  have 
evolved  through  the  medium  of  the 
gardener. 

Nikko  is  about  100  miles  north  of 
Tokyo  at  an  altitude  of  some  2,000 
feet  and  nestled  in  a most  pictur- 
esque valley.  The  surrounding  moun- 
tain peaks  rise  boldly,  some  of  them 
to  over  8,000  feet,  producing  a con- 
siderable range  in  climatic  conditions 
both  in  temperature  and  rainfall.  The 
character  of  the  soil  also  varies  great- 
ly. These  many  variations  encourage 
the  great  diversity  of  plant  life  one 
encounters  in  proceeding  up  through 
the  valleys  and  on  to  the  mountains. 

While  this  section  is  usuall}^  thickly 
blanketed  with  snow  during  the  win- 
ter months,  often  several  feet  deep 


taminating.  Art  and  science  have 
been  regarded  as  antagonistic.  But 
are  they?  Certainlj"  the  greatest 
painters,  sculptors  and  composers 
have  been  absolute  masters  of  the 
technique,  or  in  other  words,  the 
science  of  their  particular  art.  There 
was  never  a truly  fine  art  developed 
without  a complete  mastery  of  its 
technique.  iNIany  of  the  old  masters 
spent  years  of  patient  study  in  the 
preparation  of  their  colors  alone,  and 
we  know  how  successfully. 

Quite  as  certainly  is  it  true  that  this 
technique  must  never  be  allowed  to 
master  art.  We  know  how  thorough- 
ly jMichael  Angelo,  for  e.xample,  in 
the  pursuit  of  perfection  in  his  art 
studied  anatomy  and  how  some  of 
his  later  work  was  marred  by  his  evi- 
dent desire  to  show  therein  his  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  most  minute 
details  of  human  anatomical  condi- 
tions. It  is  by  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  and  facts,  in 
other  words  the  scientific  data  in  each 
case,  and  yet  by  an  equally  complete 
suljordination  of  all  this  to  the  high- 
est aesthetic  purposes  or  aims  that 
perfection  in  this  or  any  other  art 
is  attained. 

Therefore  do  we  study  the  past; 
therefore  do  we  require  the  most 
careful  preliminary  investigations  and 
the  preparation  of  accurate  scientific- 
ally prepared  topographical  plans  be- 
fore we  can  do  any  of  our  work  suc- 
cessfully; for  fitness  and  practicabil- 


By  Ernest  F.  Coe,  Landscape 
Architect,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

and  severely  cold,  we  were  fortunate 
in  finding  very  little  snow  on  the 
ground  when  we  arrived  February 
18th.  The  next  morning  was  bright 
and  clear  though  crisp  and  cold,  the 
ground  being  frozen  cpiite  deep  in  the 
exposed  places. 

The  Cryptomeria  Groves  about  the 
old  temple  grounds  are  famous  for 
their  grandeur  and  associated  with 
them  are  old  specimens  of  Japanese 
Yew,  Umbrella  Pine,  Magnolia,  Hem- 
lock, Fir,  Rhododendron,  Azalea,  etc., 
many,  no  doubt,  having  been  there 
since  the  17th  century,  when  the  illus- 
trious Shogun  leyasu’s  Mausoleunr 
was  started.  An  old  Umbrella  Pine 
or  Koya-maki  of  the  Japanese,  some- 
wliat  decrepit  with  age  stands  at  the 
left  of  the  gate  leading  to  leyasu’s 
Mausoleum.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
identical  tree  that  he  personally  car- 
ried there  from  its  mountain  habitat 


ity  are  always  t(D  be  considered  first. 
It  was  because  they  never  forgot 
these  things  and  were  trained  to  do 
them  that  the  masters  in  our  pro- 
fession in  both  Europe  and  America 
had  such  success.  Alphand  and  An- 
dre in  h'rance,  and  Major  L’Enfant 
in  the  early  days  here  in  his  prepara- 
tion of  that  masterpiece  of  landscape 
architecture,  the  plans  for  the  City 
of  Washington,  followed  by  that 
greater  master  of  the  art,  the  elder 
Olmsted,  all  had  scientific  training 
of  the  most  rigid  sort  and  never  for- 
got its  principles  or  their  application 
to  the  work  before  them. 

So  must  we  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps, not  as  copyists  or  imitators,  but 
as  through,  conscientious  students  of 
principles. 

How  great  shall  be  the  benefits  to 
mankind  when  in  this  art  which  so 
vitally  affects  humanity,  all  such  prob- 
lems as  have  been  referred  to  and 
many  others  allied  thereto,  shall  be 
attacked  and  solved  in  the  right  spir- 
it; a true  blending  of  art  and  science. 
Neither  first,  but  both  keenly  and 
sensitively  appreciated  for  their  true 
worth,  for  as  Mr.  Olmsted  has  well 
said:  “The  demands  of  beauty  are 
in  a large  measure  identical  with  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  and  regard  for 
beauty  neither  follows  after  regard 
for  the  practical  ends  to  be  obtained 
nor  precedes  it,  but  must  inseparably 
accompany  it.” 

(Conclusion.) 

E TO  JAPAN 


when  so  small  that  it  could  be  put 
into  his  palanquin. 

As  one  emerges  from  these  sacred 
old  groves  surrounding  the  temples 
on  the  way  to  Lake  Chuziuji,  he  finds 
himself  in  a deep  gorge,  a clear  rush- 
ing torrent  at  his  feet  and  high  moun- 
tains on  both  sides.  Picturesque  Jap- 
anese homes  and  stores  of  many 
styles  and  classes  appear  at  intervals. 
On  the  road  which  is  a highway  to 
and  from  upper  mountain  districts 
one  frequently  meets  the  passing 
primitive  packs  of  the  mountain  peo- 
ple; some  on  horses,  some  on  bul- 
locks and  many  on  seemingly  over- 
burdened men  and  women  whose 
wearing  apparel  is  often  so  scanty 
that  the  wonder  is  that  they  do  not 
freeze  to  death.  The  ascent  for  the 
first  half  follows  the  river.  In  the 
sheltered  ravines  Cr3'ptomeria,  sev- 
eral sorts  of  Pines,  Cypress,  Hemlock 
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are  frequently  met  and  enrich  the 
landscape  greatly.  The  Japan  Witch- 
Hazel  follows  the  river  and  in  shel- 
tered places  was  in  bloom,  its  deli- 
cate, deep  yellow  flowers  standing 
out  in  most  agreeable  relief;  a har- 
binger of  spring  or  rather  the  sign 
of  autumn,  the  peculiar  trait  of  our 
own  native  Witch-Hazel.  In  the 
thickets  one  meets  familiar  shrubs  in 
the  Forsythia,  Deutzia,  Diervilla, 
Kerria,  Euonymus,  Eleagnus,  Step- 
hanandra.  Spiraea,  Syringa,  etc.;  also 
species  of  Alder,  Willow,  Hornbeam, 
Magnolia,  Paulownia  and  Larch, 
Wistaria,  Bittersweet,  Akebia,  Acti- 
nidia,  Berchemia,  Clematis  and  Grape 
clamber  about  the  rocks  and  up  into 
the  thickets  and  trees,  with  wild 
abandon. 

After  crossing  the  third  bridge  the 
real  ascent  of  the  trip  begins.  The 
country  is  now  so  rugged  and  rocky 
that  even  the  thrifty  Japanese 
farmer  does  not  attempt  to  farm  it 
and  the  tree  growth  is  so  scattered 
and  Scant  that  lumbering  finds  little 
encouragement.  To  the  plant  lover 
it  is  a rich  and  varied  field.  The 
flora  disposes  itself  most  picturesque- 
ly and  charming  views  present  them- 
selves everywhere  as  one  ascends 
higher  and  higher.  We  soon  reached 
an  altitude  favorable  to  heavy  timber 
growth.  Where  sufficient  soil  pre- 
vails, thick  woodlands  of  Beech, 
Maple  and  Oak  appear  with  an  un- 
dergrowth of  Azaleas  of  several 
species  which  must  be  very  gorgeous 
in  their  season  of  bloom.  Hydrangea 


(paiiiculata) . Barberry  and  most  of 
the  shrubs  noted  above  appear  at  fa- 
vorable intervals.  The  climbing  Hy- 
drangea ascends  to  the  tops  of  many 
large  trees  and  Euonymus  (radicans) 
not  only  forms  heavy  trunks  as  it 
clings  to  the  forest  trees,  but  in  many 
places  runs  about  as  an  undergrowth. 

When  within  half  a mile  of  the  lake 
we  reached  the  pass  and  were  soon 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  mountains. 
All  was  here  icebound  and  very  slip- 
pery underfoot  and  the  air  very  cold. 
White  Birch,  Larch,  Oak,  Beech, 
Hemlock  and  Spruce  here  grow  to 
large  size.  Barberry,  Ligustrum, 
Elder,  Prinos,  Euonymus  are  here 
conspicuous  among  the  shrubs.  The 
angry  waters  of  the  lake  whipped 


ON  THE  SHORE  OP  LAKE 
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into  fury  by  the  gale  from  the  north 
but  clear  and  brilliant  in  the  after- 
noon sunlight,  shown  through  the 
trees  and  soon  we  were  at  our  desti- 
nation. This  charming  spot  is  a fa- 
vorite resort  in  the  summer,  both 
with  the  Japanese  and  the  foreign 
tourist,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year 
few  find  their  way  here.  Our  recourse 
for  the  night  was  a Japanese  inn. 

The  next  morning  as  we  descended 
the  mountain  we  wondered  why  we 
had  feared  that  night  for  we  had 
really  been  quite  comfortable.  The 
houses  are  built  so  light  and  frail,  the 
fire  pots  seem  so  meager  for  warmth, 
the  bed  on  the  floor  and  the  bedding 
so  uncomfortable,  the  food  strictly  a- 
la-Japanese,  the  bath  tub — the  one 
surely  warm  feature — ; those  all 


seemed  too  insufficient  for  comfort 
as  the  cold  wind  whistled  through 
the  trees  and  the  waves  slapped  up 
on  the  rocks  along  the  shore,  but  we 
decided  to  brave  it  out.  The  wind 
went  down  with  the  sun,  the  double 
shutter  system  of  the  Japanese  house 
kept  some  of  the  heat  in  and  much  of 
the  cold  out,  and  after  a bath  in  the 
boiling  pot,  known  as  the  Japanese 
bath-tub,  we  found  ourselves  quite 
comfortably  waiting  for  dinner  as 
we  squatted  on  our  cushions  on  the 
matted  floor  leaning  over  the  fire  box 
of  hot  charcoal.  The  miscellany 
brought  in  so  daintily  in  a number  of 
covered  trays  by  the  pretty  serving 
maids  proved  a dinner  quite  accept- 
able after  so  strenuous  a climb. 
What  we  could  not  pick  up  with  the 
chop-sticks  we  were  supposed  to 
drink  from  the  various  dishes,  inter- 
spersed throughout  with  hot  rice. 
With  copious  draughts  of  hot  Jap- 
anese tea  we  made  out  a most  satis- 
fying meal.  We  were  soon  ready  for 
the  bed  which  had  been  made  up  on 
the  floor.  After  donning  the  Japan- 
ese sleeping  kimonas  and  slipping 
under  the  mattress-like  quilt  or  futon 
we  were  reasonably  comfortable, 
warm  and  soon  asleep.  Our  breakfast 
was  practically  a repetition  of  the 
evening  meal  but  good  appetites  gave 
flavor  to  everything  and  as  we  started 
down  the  mountain  we  were  sure  we 
would  have  missed  an  interesting  ex- 
perience had  we  not  stayed  the  night 
at  the  Japanese  inn  at  Lake  Chuziuji. 
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ASKED  and  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department. 


What  shrubs  flowering  in  July  or 
August  are  suitable  for  growing  in 
dry,  sandy,  sunny  situations? — H.  C., 
Colo. 

There  are  no  shrubs  which  bloom 
in  July  and  August  except  altheas 
and  hibiscus.  I doubt  if  altheas  will 
be  hardy  at  Greeley.  The  hibiscus  is 
all  right;  it  kills  to  the  ground  like 
the  peony  and  then  comes  up  and 
blooms  next  summer  about  August 
or  September.  It  grows  3 to  4 feet 
tall  and  is  covered  with  large  bell- 
like flowers  of  great  beauty.  There 
are  several  colors  among  them  most- 
ly white  and  pink.  Better  plant  in 
the  spring. 

York,  Neb.  C.  S.  Harrison. 

AVhat  kind  of  tools  are  most  prac- 
tical for  removing  bodies  under  all 
conditions? 

The  difficulty  of  removing  a body 
from  a grave  is  mostly  in  first  get- 
ting straps  under  the  casket.  This  is 
accomplished  by  using  the  long  hooks 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph, lifting  the  casket  at  one  end 
and  sliding  straps  under.  To  remove 
the  outer  box  a pair  of  tongues, 
somewhat  hooked  at  the  ends,  shown 
in  the  photograph,  are  fastened  to 
the  end  of  the  box  and  with  straps 
through  the  handle  the  box  is  lifted 
out.  The  photograph  shows  tools 
now  in  use  at  Forest  Hills  Cemetery, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Kansas  City.  Sid  J.  Hare. 

How  may  citizens  of  the  smaller 
towns  be  educated  to  appreciate 
and  assist  in  promoting  civic  beauty? 
— J.  G.,  Kas. 

[Answers  are  invited  from  our 
readers.] 

H.  C.  P.,  Vt.  We  wish  to  know: 
(1)  What  to  do  where  grass  is  win- 
ter-killed on  lots  in  cemetery.  (2) 
How  to  eradicate  plantain  and  dande- 
, lion  from  lawn. 

(1)  Where  the  grass  has  died  out 
in  spots  on  cemetery  lots  and  it  is 
considered  inadvisable  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  spading  up  and  resodding 
or  re-seeding,  by  going  over  the  place 
with  an  iron  rake,  sowing  a grass- 
seed  mixture  suitable  for  the  particu- 
lar locality  and  thoroughly  rolling, 
good  results  are  often  reached.  If 
a large  space  on  a lawn  is  killed,  the 
chain  harrow  may  be  used  instead  of 
'the  iron  rake. 


(2)  We  have  little  trouble  with 
plantain,  but  dandelions  are  only  too 
abundant.  Repeated  experiments 
with  chemicals  have  failed  to  give  sat- 
isfactory results,  even  when  applied 
to  the  individual  plant.  An  interest- 
ing experiment  of  this  character  is 
reported  in  Bulletin  131,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture. 

A good  fertilizer  may  so  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  grass  that  the  weeds 
will  be  crowded  out.  In  the  older 
cemeteries,  neglected  lots  are  a proli- 
fic breeding  ground  for  weeds,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  mow  them 


TOOLS  USED  IN  DISINTERRING 

BODIES. 

before  they  go  to  seed;  with  biennial 
and  perennial  weeds  this  should  be 
supplemented  by  digging  up  the  in- 
dividual root. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

J.  C.  Scorgie, 

Supt.  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery. 

“I  should  like  to  know  something 
about  the  cost  of  planting  and  main- 
taining small  leaved  ivy  on  graves, 
and  when  planted  on  perpetual  care 
lots,  whether  the  ivy  is  cared  for 
without  charge.” — Maryland. 

We  plant  a great  many  graves 
with  English  Ivy  and  charge  $5.00  for 
planting  them;  our  present  charge  is 
$1.00  per  year  care.  This  is  not  suf- 
ficient and  we  are  thinking  of  raising 
the  price  next  year  to  $6.00  and  $2.00 
for  care.  I would  very  much  like  to 


cut  the  planting  of  Ivy  out  but  it  is 
a custom  here  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  do  away  with.  I would 
suggest  that  your  correspondent 
charge  $6.00  and  $2  a year  for  care. 

Geo.  M.  Painter. 
Westminster  Cem., 

Phila. 

Both  Ivy  and  myrtle  (Periwinkel) 
are  largely  used  at  Woodlawn  for 
mound  coverings.  The  first  cost  of 
planting  graves  is  $6 — and  the  care 
and  maintaince  of  same  is  $5.00  per 
year,  which  includes  covering  with 
spruce  boughs  for  winter  protection; 
this  charge  is  made  in  any  event 
either  direct  to  the  lot  owner  or  to 
the  special  care  fund.  Graves  of  this 
planting  require  constant  tare,  hence 
the  charge;  without  care.  Ivy  or  myr- 
tle will  soon  be  choked  out  by  grass 
or  weeds  and  become  unsightly  and 
untidy.  This  planting  is  optional, 
otherwise  sod  is  used. 

Fred  R.  Diering. 

Woodlawn  Cem. 

New  York  City. 

The  cost  of  planting  “English  Ivy” 
upon  a grave  here  varies  from  $4.00 
to  $5.00,  and  in  our  perpetual  care 
lots  Ivy  is  maintained  without  extra 
charge  where  such  agreements  were 
made,  and  the  facts  considered  in 
arriving  at  our  estimate  of  the  amount 
required  for  that  purpose. 

W.  C.  Grassau. 

Green-Wood  Cem. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

My  opinion  of  what  your  corre- 
spondent means  by  “small  leaf  ivy” 
is,  myrtle  that  we  use  here  in  the 
East  to  plant  graves  with.  We  do 
not  use  it  instead  of  sod,  only  there 
are  a number  of  lot  owners  that  de- 
sire something  planted  on  the  graves 
and  the  myrtle  seems  the  most  satis- 
factory plant  to  use.  Our  price  is 
$12.00  to  prepare  and  plant  a grave 
and  this  includes  the  care  for  one 
season,  after  that  the  charge  is  $3.00 
per  year  for  care  whether  on  a per- 
petual care  lot  or  not.  Our  lots  are 
sold  with  perpetual  care  of  grass  only 
and  if  any  lot  owner  wants  myrtle, 
flowers,  or  anything  else  they  have  to 
pay  extra  for  the  same. 

J.  F.  Hargraves. 

Forest  Hills  Cem. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

We  plant  considerable  ivy  on  the 
graves  in  this  cemetery  and  make  a 
charge  of  $5.00  for  such  planting 
when  the  lot  is  under  what  we  term 
our  special  or  extra  care  system 
which,  of  course,  is  an  extra  charge 
for  extra  care  of  the  particular  lot. 
In  cases  where  the  lots  are  no*-  undw 
Continued  on  page  XV. 
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THE  A.  A.  C.  S.  CONVENTION  AT  PHILADELPHIA 


The  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  September  12-15,  1911,  brought  to- 
gether the  largest  body  of  cemetery  su- 
perintendents and  other  cemetery  ofti- 
cials  and  their  wives  that  has  ever 
convened.  It  is  unusual  to  hold  a four- 
days'  convention  of  this  association,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  executive 
committee  comprised  representatives  of 
the  cemeteries  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  well  as  Philadelphia, 
each  of  whom  were  desirous  of  enter- 
taining the  association,  all  of  the  time 
was  occupied  and  much  more  might 
have  been  profitably  spent,  where  there 
is  so  much  of  interest,  historic  and  oth- 
erwise as  abounds  in  this,  the  “na- 
tion’s birthplace,”  and  its  environment. 
Headquarters  were  at  the  Continental 
Hotel.  The  “Lexow”  investigation,  now 
pending,  manifestly  disarranged  the 
equilibrium  of  the  mayor’s  office  to 
such  an  extent  that  His  Honor  entirely 
overlooked  the  important  function  he 
was  to  perform  in  passing  over  the  tra- 
ditional keys  of  the  city.  He  knew, 
however-,  that  he  could  safely  “let 
George  do  it,”  and  George  and  his  able 
assistants  on  the  executive  committee 
certainlj^  did  everything  possible  to  give 
their  guests  a good  time. 

President  W.  C.  Grassau,  superinten- 
dent at  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Rellett 
Lawson,  Jr.,  Elmwood  Cemetery,  Chi- 
cago, filled  their  respecti\e  posts. 

At  least  175  persons  were  present 
when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order. 
The  convention  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson,  of  Philadelphia. 
President  Grassau  departed  from  the 
usual  custom  of  preparing  a formal  ad- 
dress. He  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  honor  of  presiding  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  association’s  silver  anni- 
\'ersary.  All  of  the  practical  cemetery 
questions  had,  he  said,  been  discussed 
in  the  address  of  his  predecessors  in 
office.  Quoting  Ex-president  John  Reid 
at  Chattanoo.ga  last  year,  he  said  the 
Imsiness  superintendent  regarded  these 
annual  conventions  as  an  opportunity 
for  education  rather  than  “a  chance  for 
an  amusement  outing.”  He,  therefore, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  jiroceed  with  the 


business  of  the  convention.  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Lawson’s  annual  report 
showed  a membership  of  220  and  a 
substantial  balance  in  the  treasury.  Two 
of  the  oldest  members  were  removed 
by  death  during  the  past  year : Timothy 
McCarthy,  Providence,  R.  L,  and  L.  L. 
Mason,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  During  the 
illness  of  Mr,  McCarthy  and  at  the 
funerals  of  both  these  members,  flowers 
were  sent  by  the  association.  The  sec- 
retary suggested  that  action  lie  taken 
at  this  meeting  on  the  recommendation 
of  former  Secretary  Eurich  regarding 
associate  members.  He  also  suggested 
having  the  executive  committee  separate 
from  the  convention  committee,  the  for- 
mer to  perform  the  duties  suggested  by 
its  title  and  the  latter  to  have  charge 
only  of  the  conventions.  He  recom- 
mended abolishing  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  whom  this  report  was  referred  re- 
ported adversely  on  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed at  Chattanooga  last  year  relative  to 
presenting  former  Secretary  Eurich 
with  a testimonial  of  the  association’s 
appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithful 
services,  the  presentation  came  as  an 
unexpected  number  on  the  programme. 
Edw^ard  G.  Carter  used  the  proverbial 
“words  fitly  spoken”  in  presenting  the 
beautiful  tribute,  in  the  form  of  an 
open  face  gold  watch.  The  handsome 
time  piece,  known  technically  as  a No. 
14,  has  an  18  karat  case,  Addison  move- 
ment, with  23  jewels.  The  outside  case 
bears  the  letters  F.  E.  in  ribbon  mon- 
ogram. Inscribed  on  the  inner  case 
are  the  words:  “Erank  Eurich,  from 
fellow  members  of  the  Association 
.American  Cemetery  Superintendents, 
September,  1911.”  In  accepting  the 
beautiful  tribute  Mr.  Eurich  was  deeply 
touched:  he  said,  “I  am  completely 
overwhelmed  and  can  only  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.’’ 

At  the  afternoon  session  Bellett  Law- 
son,  Jr.,  read  a paper  on  the  suljject  of 
“Connnunit\'  Mausoleums,’’  which  fol- 
lows : 

( OM.MI  NITV  SIAUSOLKl  .MS. 

Hy  Bellett  LawNon,  Jr. 

On  March  24.  1907.  Mr.  William  I.  Hood 
aiJpiied  to  the  United  States  Government 


for  a patent  for  what  he  claimed  to  be  a 
“New  and  Useful  Burial-Crypt.” 

The  specifications  or  description  states 
“that  the  building  comprises  a hall  or 
lobby  sufficient  to  accommodate  a funeral 
train.  The  catacombs  are  arranged  in  ver- 
tical rows  tier  upon  tier,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  homogeneous  partitions; 
preferably  of  concrete  cement.” 

In  fact  the  whole  description  covers  the 
modern  sanitary  tomb  such  as  is  known 
to  mortuary  architects  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  or  more. 

The  patent,  however,  was  granted  on  June 
25  of  the  same  year. 

That  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  inven- 
tion is  evident  to  any  one  versed  in  mor- 
tuary architecture. 

I must  presume  that  the  patent  was 
granted  because  of  the  fact  that  the  pat- 
entee swears  that  the  invention  is  new, 
and  the  patent  office  searcher  finds  noth- 
ing to  the  contrary.  Since  the  issuing  of 
this  patent  there  have  been  several  other 
minor  patents  issued,  but  the  one  referred 
to  here  is  the  basis  on  which  most  of  the 
so-called  community  mausoleums  are  being 
fostered  on  the  public  today. 

Some  of  them  have  merit;  most  of  them 
have  none. 

I have  said  there  is  nothing  new  in  this 
invention.  This  could  be  proven  by  going 
back  many  generations,  but  I will  leave 
that  out  and  go  back  only  49  years.  The 
City  of  Liverpool,  England,  built  a com- 
munity mausoleum  in  1862  in  the  Liverpool 
Cemetery.  This  is  a large  structure,  and  is 
divided  into  compartments  or  arches  as 
they  are  called.  In  each  arch  is  a group 
of  twenty  catacombs.  The  authorities  will 
sell  any  number  of  these  catacombs  that 
may  be  desii*ed.  With  each  catacomb  pur- 
chased the  right  is  given  to  erect  a me- 
morial tablet  in  the  chapel  portion  of  the 
building.  The  cost  of  these  catacombs 
seems  very  reasonable,  being  but  six  pounds 
or  about  $30  in  American  money. 

In  this  country  there  have  been  many 
cemeteries  that  have  built  Tombs  for  tem- 
porary use  practically  as  described  in  the 
patent.  A few  cemeteries  have  sold  cata- 
combs in  the  Tombs. 

I personally  have  built  two  tombs  with 
catacombs  as  described.  One  in  Harris- 
burg. Pa.,  in  1899,  and  the  other  in  Ba- 
tavia, N.  Y.,  in  1905. 

The  fact  that  the  catacombs  in  these 
buildings  are  rented  instead  of  being  sold 
should  not  give  any  other  person  or  com- 
pany the  exclusive  right  to  build  and  sell 
catacombs. 

The  Elmwood  Cemetery  of  Detroit.  Mich., 
has  built  a community  mausoleum;  the 
building  has  been  built  for  a number  of 
years,  and  has  not  been  as  successful  fi- 
nancially as  the  Cemetery  hoped  it  would 
be.  It  goes  to  prove,  however,  that  these 
buildings  were  in  existence  before  the  pat- 
ent was  applied  for. 

Before  going  into  the  subject  further  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a brief 
history  of  the  community  mausoleum 
growth. 

The  patentee  and  one  ,Tohn  W.  Ches- 
rown  formed  a partnership  under  the  name 
of  W.  I.  Hood  & Co.  Later  this  was  dis- 
solved and  the  National  Mausoleum  Co. 
was  organized.  which  still  later  was 
changed  in  some  manner  to  the  Interna- 
tional Mausoleum  Co.  The  first  company 
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had  its  headquarters  at  Shelby,  Ohio.  The 
present  Home  Office  of  the  International 
Mausoleum  Co.  is  at  Chicag-o,  111. 

These  companies  have  sold  State  and 
County  rights  where  possible,  and  it  is 
from  these  rights  that  the  smaller  or  local 
companies  are  organized. 

It  is  the  selling  of  these  territorial  rights 
that  has  caused  such  poor  and  grotesque 
buildings.  Each  owner  of  these  rights  is 
a “greenhorn”  at  mortuary  work.  If  he 
employs  a local  architect  it  will  most  likely 


is  so  built  expected  to  last  forever.  The 
agent  who  is  selling  catacombs  will  say, 
“We  have  a permanent  fund  to  take  care  of 
these  things  as  they  decay.”  Here  is  where 
the  $2,500  mentioned  before  comes  in.  This 
in  one  case  was  also  to  be  used  to  create  a 
fund  for  janitor  service,  open  and  close 
catacombs  and  give  perpetual  care.  Let 
us  see  how  it  will  work  out;  $2,500,  care- 
fully invested,  will  bring  in  about  $100  a 
year. 

Now  let  us  in  justice  to  the  mausoleum 


been  approached  by  some  representative  of 
the  mausoleum  company.  In  every  case 
they  had  been  either  refused  permission 
to  build  in  the  cemetery  or  the  mausoleum 
company  wanted  to  erect  too  cheap  a 
building,  and  were  not  willing  to  allow  a 
reasonable  amount  for  perpetual  care. 

I will  digress  here  to  say  that  an  agent 
of  the  mausoleum  company  even  went 
further  with  the  cemetery  that  I have  the 
lionor  to  represent,  and  asked  us  to  par- 
tially finance  the  deal  for  them. 
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be  the  first  work  of  this  kind  he  has  done. 
Few  architects  know  much  about  mortu- 
ary work,  as  it  is  or  should  be  a calling 
separate  frotn  other  architecture. 

The  owner  also  wants  to  keep  the  cost 
down,  first  in  order  to  make  a good  profit, 
and  second  to  sell  these  catacombs  to  the 
public  in  competition  to  the  other  forms  of 
disposing  of  the  dead.  The  mausoleum 
companies  always  claim  their  method  is  the 
cheapest. 

That  it  looked  like  a get-rich-quick 
money-making  scheme  there  is  no  doubt. 
It  has  not  always  proved  as  profitable  as 
it  seemed  on  paper. 

The  methods  generally  are  as  follows: 
a plan  for  a building  is  made  to  hold,  say 
500  catacombs,  these  are  represented  to  be 
worth  in  most  cases  $150  each.  Agents  are 
sent  out  to  get  subscriptions  at  this  price, 
and  each  subscriber  is  asked  to  sign  a sub- 
scription note  of  $150,00  for  each  catacomb 
purchased.  These  subscription  notes  usually 
call  for  one-third  of  the  amount  when  the 
foundations  are  in,  one-third  when  the 
building  is  up  to  the  roof  and  the  balance 
pn  completion. 

A building  to  hold  500  catacombs  usually 
costs  about  $40,000.  The  subscription  price 
is  $75,000.  The  difference,  except  $2,500, 
which  I will  discuss  later,  is  the  promoter’s 
profit — if  everything  turns  olit  as  expected. 

You  will  notice  tl^at  if  everything  goes 
as  planned  that  very  little  capital  is  re- 
quired to  build  these  buildings.  In  fact, 
the  subscribers  pay  as  the  work  proceeds. 

These  buildings  are  far  from  being  per- 
manently built.  To  be  sure,  they  are  built 
mostly  of  concrete.  This  portion  is  all 
right,  but  they  have  in  many  cases  wrought 
iron  gates,  iron  doors,  iron  beams  and 
skylight  frames.  Think  of  a building  that 


company  presume  that  the  agent  was  talk- 
ing beyond  his  authority,  and  that  the 
money  was  to  be  used  for  perpetual  care 
only.  How  far  would  this  $100  go?  At 
our  New  York  convention  one  of  the  great- 
est mausoleum  builders  in  the  country 
made  the  statement  that  no  private  or 
family  mausoleum  should  have  an  endow- 
ment of  less  than  $10,000  or  $400  a year, 
and  here  is  a company  who  are  saying  that 
$100  a year  is  ample  to  take  care  of  a 
building,  which  on  account  of  its  size  can- 
not be  as  well  built  and  is  fifty  times 
larger.  This  is  where  the  public  is  taken 
in  because  they  do  not  understand  these 
things.  That  the  scheme  appeals  to  the 
public  there  is  no  doubt,  especially  to  the 
female  mind,  and  many  of  our  superin- 
tendents are  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  cata- 
combs are  being  sold  by  misleading  state- 
ments, and  it  does  not  stop  at  what  1 
have  said  about  perpetual  care;  as  for  in- 
stance, at  our  last  convention  Mr.  L.  L.  H. 
Austin,  an  officer  of  the  mausoleum  com- 
pany, was  given  ten  minutes  to  address 
the  convention,  and  on  account  of  this  ad- 
dress they  lead  people  to  believe  that  we 
endorse  their  proposition,  and  say  that  we 
“manifested  marked  interest  when  Mr. 
Austin  addressed  the  convention.”  We 
were,  no  doubt,  interested,  but  not  in  the 
way  they  would  have  the  public  believe. 

In  the  fall  of  1910  a cemetery  associa- 
tion not  organized  for  profit  sent  a com- 
mittee of  two  to  thoroughly  look  into  the 
community  mausoleum  proposition.  The  first 
city  they  visited  was  Chicago. 

They  called  on  officials  of  most  of  the 
leading  cemeteries,  and  each  one  of  these 
officials  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  had 


The  next  visit  of  the  committee  was  to 


Kankakee, 

111.  There 

they 

found 

a 

mau- 

soleum 

of 

560  catacombs. 

They 

gave  it 

their 

opinion  that  the  architecture 

was 

poor  and 

undesirable, 

and 

that 

no 

pro- 

vision 

had 

been  made 

for 

perpetual 

care. 

I will 

again  digress 

to  say  that 

I 

have 

looked  into  the  Kankakee  project  myself 
because  the  mausoleum  company  describe 
this  building  in  one  of  their  advertisements 
as  ‘‘one  of  the  finest  mausoleums  of  over 
500  crypts  ever  built  in  the  United  States.” 
The  committee,  however,  were  misinformed 
as  to  “no  provision  for  perpetual  care.” 
for  a fund  has  been  created  amounting  to 
$2,700.  The  interest  of  this  fund  has  to 
keep  the  grass  on  the  lot  cut  as  'voii  as 
keep  the  building  in  repair.  In  justice  to 
the  builders  of  this  building  I wili  stale 
that  they  have  put  more  money  into  it 
than  is  usual.  The  building  is  inade  of 
cement  blocks  with  marble  and  glazed 
brick  interior.  There  is.  however,  much  to 
be  criticised  from  a sanitary  standpoint. 
For  instance,  the  odor  from  one  catacomb 
can  pass  to  another  behind  the  marble 
slabs.  The  much-boasted  valves  to  let  out 
the  foul  gases  were  in  some  instances  en- 
tirely out  of  order,  and  I believe  in  due 
time  will  all  get  corroded.  The  formalde- 
hyde deodorizing  tanks  were  empty,  and 
from  inquiry  found  that  this  is  the  rule, 
and  to  have  them  filled  was  the  exception. 
These  tanks,  by  the  way,  were  in  wooden 
boxes. 

The  committee  next  visited  Springfield, 

111,  At  that  time  there  was  in  the  course 
of  construction  what  Mr.  Hood,  the  pat- 
entee and  president  of  the  company, 

claimed  to  be  the  finest  of  all  the 
community  mausoleums.  This  committee 

found  that  the  exterior  of  this  permanent 
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building  was  of  Bedford  stone  of  a very 
poor  grade,  and  much  discolored  before  the 
building  was  completed.  The  other  parts 
of  the  building  were  not  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  form  much  of  an  opinion. 

Their  next  visit  was  to  Aurora,  111.  At 
Spring  Lake  Cemetery  they  were  informed 
that  the  mausoleum  company  had  been  re- 
fused permission  to  build.  Failing  in  that 
cemetery  they  purchased  in  Montgomery 
Cemetery,  which  is  a small  country  burying 
ground,  and  built  a mausoleum  which,  to 
use  the  committee’s  own  words,  is  “very 
poorly  constructed  and  the  design  is  very 
crude.”  The  exterior  is  of  cement  blocks 
so  poor  that  they  had  to  be  treated  with 
some  kind  of  an  exterior  wash  or  coating. 
The  next  community  mausoleum  visited 
was  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  This  is  described  as 
being  of  a very  grotesque  appearance  and 
not  fit  for  any  cemetery.  It  is  located  on 
land  of  their  own  outside  of  any  ceme- 
tery boundary. 

In  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Cemetery,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  found  what  seemed 
to  be  the  best  deal,  from  the  cemetery 
man's  standpoint,  that  the  mausoleum  com- 
pany had  made.  The  committee  make  no 
comment  on  the  building,  but  state  that 
the  mausoleum  company  paid  GO  cents  a 
foot  for  the  land,  $12.50  per  catacomb  for 
permanent  care,  and  30  catacombs  for  the 
use  of  the  cemetery  for  a receiving  vault. 
They  visited  many  other  cities,  and  found 
cemetery  men  in  general  opposed  to  these 
public  mausoleums. 

There  are  several  good  cemeteries  that 
have  allowed  these  buildings  erected.  What 
will  be  their  position  as  regards  these 
buildings  fifty  years  from  now?  We  will 
presume,  like  the  Cleveland  cemetery,  that 
they  got  their  price  for  the  land,  and  that 
this  Includes  reasonable  care  such  as  cutting 
the  grass,  etc.  It  is  not  far-fetched  to 
presume  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
annual  outlay  for  replacements  will  be  con- 
siderable. As  the  cemetery  has  no  financial 
Interest  in  the  building,  will  they  let  it  go 
to  ruin  or  will  they  repair  it?  If  they 
repair  it,  who  will  pay  the  bills?  There 
will  be  few,  if  any,  catacomb  owners  left. 
It  must  be  understood  these  are  the  real 
owners  of  the  building,  but,  being  dead, 
they  cannot  pay  any  bills.  It  then  resolves 
itself  into  the  fact  that  the  cemetery  must 
do  repairs  for  little  or  nothing  or  allow 
the  building  to  become  unsightly,  and 
greatly  depreciate  the  value  of  the  other 
property  of  the  cemetery. 

Mr.  Hood  is  the  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  mausoleum  company  had 
purchased  ground  not  in  any  cemetery  but 
adjacent  to  Chicago  for  these  mausoleums. 
If  this  is  true,  I again  ask  the  question, 
what  will  be  the  result  in  fifty  years  from 
now?  I will  presume  that  as  Chicago  is  a 
very  large  city  the  mausoleum  company 
could  construct  buildings  to  hold  1,000  cat- 
acombs each.  I will  also  presume  that  in 
the  future  the  mausoleum  company  will  be 
very  much  more  liberal  as  to  funds  for  per- 
petual care,  and  will  set  aside  as  much  as 
$25  per  catacomb.  This  will  make  a fund 
of  $25,000,  which  at  4 per  cent  will  bring 
in  $1,000  a year.  Now  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  buildings  will  not  be 
in  a cemetery,  and  there  will  be  no  ceme- 
tery association  to  give  janitor  service, 
keep  the  grounds  in  order,  open  and  close 
catacombs,  and  do  the  many  small  neces- 
sary things  that  will  have  to  be  done.  It 
will  take  all  of  this  $1,000  for  this  serv- 
ice. Where  is  money  to  come  from  for 
repairs,  etc.  ? I will  leave  that  for  others 
to  answer,  as  I cannot. 

As  I prepared  this  paper  I had  before 
me  a copy  of  the  Illinois  State  Register  of 
.Springfield,  dated  November  21,  1910.  The 
International  Mausoleum  Co.  had  a two- 
page  write-up.  They  show  the  tombs  of 
Menelukes.  Rachel,  Absalom,  Lazarus,  Jo- 
seph and  David.  In  this  write-up  the  per- 
manence of  tomb  burial  is  dwelt  upon. 
The  pictures  are  striking  examples  of  the 
falsity  of  their  statements.  Each  is  a 
mass  of  ruins,  and  historic  associations  con- 


nected with  these  is  all  that  has  preserved 
what  is  left  of  them. 

If  I should  undertake  to  answer  all  the 
assertions  in  this  paper  I could  take  up  the 
entire  time  of  this  convention. 

Before  I finish,  however,  I would  like  to 
answer  a statement  made  at  our  last  meet- 
ing by  Mr.  Austin.  He  said  one  member 
(meaning  myself)  stated  cement  fence  posts 
would  last  forever;  why  not  cement  mau- 
soleums? Cement  concrete  is  all  right 
when  well  made,  but  they  have  not  always 
done  this  well.  The  worst  fact  is  that 
many  of  these  cement  buildings  have  iron 
doors  and  iron  frames  for  the  roof;  in 
some  cases  iron  roller  curtains  are  used  in 
place  of  doors,  and  in  one  of  their  pub- 
lished specifications  “Sacket’s  plaster  board 
is  specified  on  2x4  pieces  between  I-beams.” 

At  least  one  of  their  best  buildings  is 
veneered  with  glazed  brick,  which  is  far 
from  being  fit  for  a mortuary  building  sup- 
posed to  last  forever. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  attack 
the  International  or  any  other  mausoleum 
company,  but  give  cemetery  officials  some- 
thing to  think  of  as  to  permanence.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that 
the  whole  mausoleum  subject,  both  private 
and  community,  is  one  that  should  have 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  cemetery 
officials.  There  has  not  been  enough  ear- 
nest thought,  and  consequently  very  little 
action  along  that  line.  I have  said  some- 
thing about  endowments  or  lack  of  endow- 
ments. It  is  not  half  of  what  could  be 
said,  but  the  whole  subject  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  sentence,  viz.,  mausoleums  of 
any  kind  should  be  well  and  amply  en- 
dowed. 

Prom  the  foregoing  some  of  my  hearers 
will  say  that  I am  opposed  to  mausoleums. 
Personally  I do  not  like  them.  To  my  mind 
there  is  nothing  so  secure  as  earth  burial 
(unless  it  be  cremation).  Even  earthquakes 
seldom  disturb  the  buried  dead,  even 
though  the  monument  is  thrown  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  I am  in  favor  of 
community  mausoleums  if  the  pubiic  de- 
mands them,  but  they  should  be  built  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible,  well  endowed, 
and  built  by  the  cemetery  authorities  with- 
out any  connection  whatever  with  any  out- 
side company. 

Limited  time  precluded  a discussion 
of  this  paper,  as  it  did  also  of  the  ex- 
cellent paper  on  “Re-arranging  an  Old 
Cemetery,’’  by  F.  H.  Rutherford,  Ham- 
ilton, Ont.  He  said  in  part : 

REORGANIZING  AN  OLD  CEMETERY. 

By  E.  H.  Rutherford. 

In  the  case  of  a municipally  owned  ceme- 
tery, probably  the  first  step  taken  should 
be  to  have  the  management  of  the  grounds 
transferred  to  an  independent  board,  com- 
posed of  citizens  who  have  plenty  of  leisure 
time,  and  whose  term  of  office  would  be  - 
long  enough  to  insure  a continuity  of  plans. 

Then  follows  the  framing  of  rules,  and  the 
board  and  superintendent  that  expect  to 
enforce  absolutely  a perfect  set  of  rules  in 
a year  or  ten  years  are  going  to  endure 
some  moments  of  bitter  disappointment,  for 
if  it  were  possible  to  frame  this  ideal  code 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  enforce 
it  entirely  in  so  short  a time. 

Citizens  who  have  come  to  consider  that 
a cemetery  consists  principally  of  high 
mounds,  fences,  vines  and  surplus  bric-a- 
brac  and  glassware  from  the  home  are  not 
so  easily  persuaded  that  it  is  time  for  a 
change,  more  especially  if  these  citizens 
have  arrived  at  advanced  years  of  intelli- 
gence. 

Make  your  rules  as  nearly  perfect  as  is 
possible.  Shape  your  plans  all  in  the  one 
direction,  and  then,  assuming  that  aii  lot 
owners  are  Missourians,  proceed  to  show 
them  what  might  be  done. 

If  the  superintendent  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  possessed  of  full  knowledge  of  his 
work  so  much  the  easier,  but  even  if  in- 
experienced the  task  is  far  from  hopeless, 


Some  slight  benefit  will  undoubtedly  be 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  literature 
of  other  cemeteries,  but  it  would  seem  to 
us  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
cemeteries  should  be  visited,  not  necessarily 
the  magnificent  ones,  studded  with  mauso- 
leums, memorial  chapels  and  the  like,  al- 
though these  are  educative,  but  the  more 
modest  burial  grounds  not  overburdened  by 
great  wealth,  but  whose  superintendents 
have  fought  and  are  fighting  successfully 
similar  difficulties,  and  are  ready  to  share 
that  knowledge,  gained  perhaps  by  bitter 
experience. 

When  ready  to  commence  work  the  lot 
owners  should  be  taken  into  the  superin- 
tendent’s confidence  and,  until  proven  guilty 
of  animosity  to  the  new  rule  of  things, 
all  should  be  adjudged  as  friends. 

Tell  them  your  plans  and  the  reasons, 
and  then  proceed  as  far  as  may  safely  be 
attempted  to  make  them  do  as  you  advise. 

As  time  passes  the  chronic  kickers  will 
be  discovered,  and  to  these,  while  acting 
fairly,  no  special  consideration  should  be 
shown;  for  if  the  superintendent  is  on  the 
right  track,  public  opinion  will  uphold  him. 

The  new  sections,  as  opened,  should  con- 
form strictly  to  the  best  usages,  and  so 
should  be  an  example  to  owners  In  other 
sections  of  what  might  be  accompiished. 
But  the  work  should  not  rest  there,  for  the 
campaign  should  be  carried,  as  soon  as 
possibie,  into  the  older  portions;  and  while 
the  degree  of  power  possessed  by  the  board 
will  necessarily  govern  to  some  extent  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  attempted,  yet  it 
can  be  safely  asserted  from  experience  that 
if,  when  complete  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  regrading  and  improving  of  a section, 
the  lot  owners  are  notified  fully  of  the  in- 
tended changes,  with  the  reasons  for  these, 
the  objecting  owner  will  be  in  such  a small 
minority  that  the  superintendent  may  safely 
ignore  his  objections. 

This  work  of  improvement  should  be  un- 
dertaken systematically,  a certain  portion 
to  be  completed  each  season,  and  it  should 
be  commenced  most  cautiously,  especially 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  when  the 
system  is  on  trial,  every  effort  being  made 
to  show  all  possible  respect  for  the  feelings 
of  those  accustomed  by  years  of  experience 
to  the  old  order  of  things,  resting  assured 
that  each  year’s  work  will  be  easier  than  the 
last. 

The  money  for  this  work  of  improvement 
must  be  derived  from  some  source,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  fund  for  the  purpose  this 
money  might  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
new  ground  without  resulting  in  any  great 
hardship  to  the  purchasers,  especiaiiy  in  a 
municipally  owned  cemetery  where  profits 
are  not  required,  it  being  stili  possible  tO' 
provide  a fund  sufficient  for  the  care  with- 
out making  the  cost  of  the  ground  exorbi- 
tant. Certainly  the  provision  for  a time  of 
this  extra  money  is  necessary,  from  what- 
ever source,  and  certainly  also  the  likeli- 
hood of  there  being  any  funds  accumulated 
under  the  old  management  is  very  remote. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
commencement  of  a perpetual  care  fund 
should  be  undertaken  at  the  outset,  and 
while  probably  the  corresponding  increase 
in  price  of  ground  wili  come  as  a shock  to- 
the  unthinking,  and  while  it  is  possible  that 
provision  will  still  have  to  be  made  in  the 
municipal  cemetery  for  the  poorer  citizen, 
yet  it  should  be  possible  to  so  educate  the 
people  that  in  a few  years  a sum  would  be 
derived  from  the  sale  of  every  lot  to  provide' 
for  its  care  (after  setting  aside  the  neces- 
sary sinking  funds). 

An  educative  campaign  in  reference  to  the 
perpetual  care  of  the  older  cemetery  should 
also  be  started,  and  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  advantages  derived  from  this  care  the 
annual  charges  should  be  made  reasonably 
high. 

Practically  every  letter  or  statement  leav- 
ing the  office  should  contain  an  enclosure 
dealing  with  the  advantages  of  this  perpet- 
ual care  system,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
soon  the  citizens,  adopting  these  arguments 
as  their  very  own,  will  be  the  superintend- 
ent’s best  missionaries  to  the  benighted. 
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As  soon  as  possible  every  department  of 
the  work  in  the  cemetery  should  be  assumed 
control  of  completely  by  the  board,  no  per- 
son being  allowed  to  disturb  the  turf  on 
any  lot  -without  special  permission,  and 
when  a definite  rule  has  been  established  as 
to  the  location  of  flowering  plants,  we  be- 
lieve it  advisable  and  economical  to  provide 
for  the  use  . of  lot  owners,  free  of  charge, 
the  services  of  gardeners  who  -wdll  under- 
take entirely  the  placing  of  these  plants, 
thereby  eliminating  the  possibility  of  indi- 
viduals displaying  their  several  and  varied 
artistic  ideas. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
contour  of  the  land,  the  best  style  of  road- 
way should  be  decided  upon,  and  a syste- 
matic scheme  of  roadmaking  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  arriving  some  day  at 
complete  uniformity  in  this  department  of 
the  work. 

As  a valuable  assistance  in  the  work  of 
improvement,  an  example  should  be  pre- 
sented yearly  by  the  judicious  planting  of 
public  portions  of  the  cemetery  of  what  ordi- 
nary good  taste  would  produce,  and  the  su- 
perintendent, no  matter  how  inexperienced, 
will  find  in  this  department  one  of  the  most 
interesting  studies,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures,  in  connection  with  his 
work. 

And  now,  when  all  plans  are  laid,  the  one 
great  effort  should  be  to  give  to^  these  own- 
ers, who  are  supporting  the  efforts  of  the 
managers,  full,  and  more  than  full,  value 
for  their  investments. 

Good  workmen  are  necessary  and  (at  the 
risk  of  contradiction)  the  division  of  the 
cemetery  into  sections  and  the  placing  of 
groups  of  these  men,  with  some  recognized 
head  in  each  section,  seems  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  method. 

In  this  way  a visitor  would  always  be 
able  to  find  an  employe  near  by  to  whom 
his  or  her  troubles  may  be  told,  so  that 
even  without  telephone  connection  these 
troubles  may  be  forwarded  promptly  to  the 
office,  thus  enabling  the  superintendent  to 
supply  a remedy  when  the  section  foreman 
is  unable  to  do  so. 

Again,  by  this  plan,  it  is  possible  for  the 
foreman,  under  the  guidance  of  the  super- 
intendent, to  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
each  lot,  eventually  learning  the  peculiar 
conditions  attached  to  each,  and  (especially 
in  the  case  of  the  class  of  cemetery  under 
consideration)  knowing  just  the  kind  of  care 
to  which  each  lot  is  entitled,  for  we  believe 
that  there  should  be  a marked  distinction 
made  between  the  care  given  to  the  special 
care  lots  and  that  given  to  the  ordinary 
or  rough  care  portions,  and  as  an  aid  to 
this,  marked  maps  should  be  placed  in  each 
section,  which  would  result  in  a more  intel- 
ligent interest  being  taken  in  the  work  of 
the  assistants. 

The  foregoing  ideas,  the  result  of  many 
educative  disappointments,  touch  in  not  the 
most  complete  nor  clearest  way  upon  some 
of  the  questions  involved  in  undertaking  the 
reclaiming  of  a neglected  burial  ground,  the 
adding  to  a city  of  another  creditable  insti- 
tution and  the  relieving  of  the  lot  owner  of 
much  of  the  sorrow,  so  necessarily  con- 
nected with  a cemetery,  however  beautiful. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  visiting  Fernwood  Ceme- 
tery, in  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  whither 
the  party  went  by  the  Pennsylvania  R. 
R.  The  cemetery  was  established  in 
1871  and  is  now  under  the  care  of 
John  G.  Kline.  Certain  sections  are  re- 
served for  lawn  plan,  in  others  coping 
and  various  styles  of  lot  inclosures  are 
permitted.  Opportunity  was  afforded 
here  to  inspect  a “community  mauso- 
leum,” erected  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Mausoleum  Co.  on  land  bought  from 
the  cemetery  company.  The  building  is 
of  concrete  construction,  with  an  or- 
nate entrance  of  Indiana  limestone. 


The  interior  is  finished  in  Vermont 
white  marble.  There  are  approximately 
si.x  hundred  crypts,  a few  of  which 
bore  inscription  tablets.  Representa- 
tives of  several  mausoleum  companies 
were  present  to  defend  their  respective 
claims.  An  animated  discussion  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  between  them  and 
one  or  more  of  the  cemetery  superin- 
tendents. 

In  the  evening  the  unique  undertak- 
ing establishment  of  Oliver  H.  Bair, 
1820  Chestnut  St.,  was  visited.  The 
four-story  steel  and  concrete  building 
it  without  doubt  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  funeral  establishment  in  the 
world,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
this  in  the  handsomely  furnished  foyer, 
offices,  parlors  and  private  apartments 
on  the  first  and  second  floors,  with  their 
Oriental  rugs,  statuary,  paintings,  and 
antique  furniture.  In  the  show  room 
on  the  third  floor  fully  two  hundred 
caskets  are  on  exhibition,  no  two  alike, 
suited  to  the  means  of  all  classes.  The 
mortuary  is  on  the  fourth  floor,  where 
bodies  are  kept  as  safely  as  in  a ceme- 
tery receiving  vault  awaiting  final  in- 
terment. After  an  inspection  of  the 
building  the  visitors  were  pleasantly  en- 
tertained with  an  organ  recital. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  sight-seeing.  Shortly  after 
9 a.  m.,  a procession  of  forty-seven  tour- 
ing cars  and  taxicabs  left  the  Continen- 
tal Hotel  and  before  their  return  in 
the  evening  at  least  seventy-five  miles 
had  been  covered.  The  route  included 
Fairmount  Park,  the  beautiful  Wissa- 
hickon  creek  road,  Laurel  Hill,  Mt. 
Peace,  Northwood  and  Ardsley  Burial 
Park. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that  Philadelphia  has  more  ceme- 
teries and  burial  places  of  one  de- 
scription or  another  than  any  city 
in  the  Union,  if  not  the  globe,  the 
exact  number  said  to  be  366.  Prob- 
ably the  greater  part  of  the  inter- 
ments are  now  made  in  less  than 
twelve  of  that  number.  Laurel  Hill, 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  containing  nearly  one 
hundred  acres,  was  the  second  rural 
cemetery  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
founded  in  1835,  a few  years  after 
Mount  Auburn,  Boston.  The  ceme- 
tery is  divided  into  three  parts,  known 
as  North,  South  and  Central  Laurel 
Hill.  One  of  the  interesting  pieces 
of  sculpture  seen  here  is  a group  rep- 
resenting Walter  Scott’s  famous  char- 
acter Old  Mortality  at  his  favorite 
occupation — cleaning  tombstones. 

The  Thomas  Meehan  & Sons  Co. 
nurseries  at  Dreshertown,  Montgom- 
ery county,  were  reached  after  a de- 
lightful ride  through  a picturesque 


country.  At  this  point  tlie  ride  had 
covered  forty  miles  and  the  party 
were  quite  in  readiness  for  the  buffet 
luncheon,  served  by  a Pbiladelphia 
caterer  in  the  Meehans’  big  packing 
shed,  which  had  been  decorated  for 
the  occasion,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Mee- 
han and  his  son  Bert  assisted  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  in  caring  for  the 
visitors.  Time  was  too  limited  to 
permit  of  anything  more  than  a hasty 
inspection  of  the  nurseries  and  this 
was  also  true  when  the  autos  reached 
the  Andorra  Nurseries  at  Chestnut 
Hills.  Sufficient  was  seen,  however, 
to  create  a favorable  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  visitors,  many  of 
whom  are  recognized  experts.  Light 
refreshments  were  served  here  amidst 
sylvan  surroundings  that  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  equal.  The  magnificent  trees 
seen  here  and  elsewhere  along  this 
enjoyable  drive  must  have  inspired 
Mr.  Falconer  to  make  some  mental 
notes  that  he  will  doubtly  share  with 
Park  and  Cemetery  readers  in  the  near 
future.  Mr.  William  Warner  Harper 
and  Mr.  Humphries  did  the  honors 
at  Andorra.  West  Laurel  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia’s justly  famous  cemetery,  ded- 
icated in  1869,  was  reached  late  in  the 
afternoon.  A short  stop  was  made  at 
the  Tower,  to  visit  the  temporary  of- 
ficials and  new  receiving  tomb. 
Work  is  in  progress  on  the  founda- 
tion for  the  new  and  modern  office 
building  that  is  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  one  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
This  cemetery  long  since  adopted  the 
community  mausoleum  idea,  building 
and  controlling  its  own  structures. 

A large  number  of  costly  mauso- 
leums are  to  be  seen  here,  and  many 
fine  trees  in  great  variety.  Charles  B. 
Jefferson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
Philadelphia  convention,  is  the  super- 
intendent. The  last  cemetery  to  be 
visited  was  Westminster,  where  the 
same  picturesque  landscape  prevails 
that  abounds  in  the  beautiful  Schuyl- 
kill Valley.  This  is  a comparatively 
new  cemetery  of  110  acres  and  its  de- 
velopment is  proceeding  along  modern 
lines  of  cemetery  practice.  Its  broad 
undulating  lawns  with  their  unbroken 
stretches  of  greensward  were  admired 
by  the  visitors  during  their  brief  vis- 
it. George  M.  Painter,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia convention,  and  one  of  the 
best  known  cemetery  men  in  the 
state,  is  superintendent  of  Westmins- 
ter. 

At  the  evening  session  the  Question 
Box  brought  out  some  unfavorable 
comments  on  white  bronze  monu- 
ments. They  are  prohibited  in 
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Greenwood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Oak- 
land, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Newton 
Cemetery,  Newton,  Mass. 

Thomas  Wallis,  superintendent 
Rosehill  cemetery,  Chicago,  111.,  read 
a paper  on  “Cemetery  Records,”  in 
which  he  gave  a description  of  the 
various  card  indexes,  books,  plat  rec- 
ords, etc.,  in  use  at  his  cemetery.  No 
matter  what  system  is  used,  he  said, 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  in- 
sure accuracy. 

Robert  R.  Bringhurst,  a popular  lo- 
cal undertaker  and  former  city  treas- 
urer of  Philadelphia,  addressed  the 
meeting  informally.  He  extended 
cordial  greetings  to  the  visitors,  com- 
mented on  local  politics,  said  he  noted 
a marked  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cemeteries  around  Phila- 
delphia, and  incidentally  wove  in  some 
good  stories. 

New  members  admitted  during  the 
meeting  were:  Harry  S.  Adams, 
Supt.  Forest  Hills,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.;  David  Casselburg,  Supt.  Odd 
Fellows,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  F.  D. 
Clark,  Supt.  Prospect,  Toronto,  Ont.; 
Bradley  Cummings,  Supt.  Linden,  Lin- 
den, N.  J. ; J.  Thomas  Carter,  Supt. 
Burial  Ridge  Cem.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; C. 
J.  Gallon,  Supt.  Beth  Israel,  Hartford, 
Conn. ; C.  T.  T.  Mason,  chairman  exec- 
utive committee,  Boone,  la. ; Miss 
Daisy  M.  Blaine,  Asst.  SujDt.,  Elm- 
wood, Detroit,  Mich.;  Lewis  D.  Wil- 
son, Secy-Treas.  Arlington  Cemetery, 
Camden,  N.  J.;  Charles  T.  G.  Flaher- 
ty, Supt.  St.  Agnes,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Jacob  Schwab,  Supt.  Waldheim,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Benj.  Kuykendall,  president 
Towanda,  Pa.;  C.  W.  Dwyer,  supt. 
Mt.  Olivet,  Dubuque,  la.;  Edw.  A. 
Merriam,  Loudon  Park,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  J.  M.  Stratton,  Supt.  Mt.  Peace, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Henry  Tieman, 
Supt.  New  Oxford,  Pa.;  Peter- Olsen, 
Asst.  Supt.  Oakland,  Warren,  Pa.; 
Clarence  Thornton,  Supt.  Bethel,  Elk- 
tion,  Md.;  F.  J.  Merrick,  Supt.  New- 
ark M.  E.,  Newark,  Del. 

Third  day,  morning  session:  Ed- 
ward G.  Carter,  Supt.  Oak  Woods 
Cemetery,  Chicago,  who  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  motor  trucks  in  that 
cemetery  for  some  time  past,  gave  the 
results  in  a carefully  prepared  paper 
which  follows : 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  IN  TIIK  CEMETERY. 

By  Edward  G,  Carter. 

A study  of  the  possible  use  of  motor  trucks 
for  cemetery  purposes  based  on  an  expe- 
rience of  four  months’  operation  during  the 
open  season,  together  with  the  necessary 
experiments  leading  up  to  their  adoption, 
suggests  the  following,  confining  ourselves 
to  the  draught  problem,  without  reference 
to  passenger  traffic. 

Draught  service  In  the  cemetery  may  be 


divided  into  two  general  classes  of  Field- 
work and  Road-work  and  the  former  may 
be  eliminated  from  present  consideration, 
except  as  it  may  necessitate  the  retention  of 
horses  that  might  also  be  used  in  contin- 
gencies. Road-work  covered  by  this  inquiry 
includes  that  by  dump-carts,  various  wag- 
ons and  sleds.  These  last  are  probably 
aside  from  competition  by  the  motors  and 
may  be  placed  with  the  Field  equipment. 

The  expectation  then  in  the  use  of  mo- 
tors is  to  do  the  work  in  the  grounds  here- 
tofore done  by  the  carts  and  wagons  and  if 
economy  is  demonstrated  in  this,  it  prob- 
ably involves  the  largest  and  most  expen- 
sive department  of  vehicle  service.  It  con- 
sists of  light  and  heavy  classes,  the  former 
to  include  such  as  may  come  under  bur- 
dens of  1500  pounds,  which  is  the  rated 
capacity  of  the  general  run  of  delivery  cars 
and  the  heavy  to  include  the  general  ceme- 
tery hauling,  as  sand,  etc.,  with  a due  re- 
gard for  getting  into  the  dumping  places. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  class  of  light  work 
does  not  in  itself  offer  a sufficient  amount 
to  warrant  the  exclusive  use  of  a motor 
and  is  referred  to  in  order  to  show  the 
need  of  flexibility  in  the  service.  It  ap- 
pears necessary  that  the  motor  should  han- 
dle both  the  light  and  heavy  teaming,  also 
that  it  should  handle  any  and  all  of  it, 
for  the  reason  that  it  may  not  be  economi- 
cal to  separate  the  work  so  as  to  allow  of 
certain  classes  being  done  by  horse  ve- 
hicles, principally  because  of  the  expense 
of  maintaining  two  systems  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Let  us  consider  just  what  this  general 
teaming  consists  of  and  the  methods  here- 
tofore employed  of  handling  it.  A typical 
load  is  a dump-cart,  drawn  by  one  horse 
and  carrying  thirty  cubic  feet,  which  in 
wet  sand  will  weigh  .3600  pounds,  with  the 
driver  and  equipment  two  and  one-half 
tons.  Another  type  is  the  low-wheeled 
handy-wagon  of  about  the  same  capacity. 
These  vehicles  travel  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  per  hour,  either  loaded  or  empty  and 
the  average  haul  is  one-half  mile.  They 
are  in  service  nine  hours  per  day  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  they  are  moving  about 
one-third  of  the  time.  This  single-horse 
equipment,  in  addition  to  driver,  represents 
a cost  of  $1.25  per  day.  covering  invest- 
ment. interest,  depreciation,  feed,  stable- 
labor.  insurance,  shoeing,  veterinary  and 
repairs  of  vehicle  and  harness.  This  is  for 
300  working  days  per  year.  An  average  for 
the  year  round  represents  the  equivalent  of 
six  of  these  equipments  in  constant  service. 

Two  methods  were  proposed  at  the  out- 
set for  handling  this  work  by  motors.  First 
by  a truck  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry 
the  heaviest  of  the  loads,  say  two  to  three 
tons  and  second,  by  means  of  smaller  cars 
to  make  more  frequent  trips.  Neither  of 
these  methods  appeared  satisfactory. 

Motor-trucks  rated  to  carry  two  tons  are 
claimed  to  have  a very  fair  overload  mar- 
gin, about  50  per  cent  or  probably  safe  at 
30  per  cent,  so  that  for  the  purpose  of 
first  consideration  the  two-ton  truck  may 
be  taken  as  the  unit.  Information  as  to 
the  performance  of  these  trucks  is  still 
rather  indefinite,  due  to  the  lack  of  any 
very  wdde  experience  with  them,  but  some 
of  their  possibilities  may  be  approximated. 
The  prices  of  the  better  known  cars  of  this 
size  reach  close  around  $3,000.00.  The  speed 
is  designated  at  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  The 
cars  generally  are  not  claimed  to  carry 
greater  weight  than  horse  vehicles  in  the 
same  class,  but  are  claimed  to  move  faster 
and  farther  with  the  same  loads  and  in 
this  consists  their  economy.  From  this  it 
is  seen  that  their  economy  increases  with 
the  length  of  haul.  Short  hauls  and  wait- 
ing are  admitted  to  limit  their  usefulness 
and  the  motor  people  have  not  much  to 
say  on  short  hauls  wdth  heavy  vehicles; 
so  that  the  smaller  the  car  can  be  held, 
considering  the  work,  the  more  efficiency 
is  to  be  had.  The  two-ton  cars  are  all 
very  heavy,  ponderous,  machines,  particu- 
larly in  length  for  turning  in  the  compara- 
tively narrow  roads  of  a cemetery  and 
everything  considered,  an  experiment  with 


this  type  of  car  did  not  appear  warranted 
at  the  time. 

With  regard  to  the  second  method  pro- 
posed, for  handling  the  loads  by  more  fre- 
quent trips  of  smaller  cars:  there  appears 
to  have  been  a fairly  good  try-out  of  the 
delivery  car  type,  rated  to  carry  1,500 
pounds  and  the  choice  in  construction, 
make-up  and  appearance  range  around 
$2,000.00  in  price.  This  car  is  regarded  as 
having  40  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the 
typical  load  before  referred  to.  This-^ 
means  that  to  accomplish  the  work  of  one 
single-cart  as  before  given,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  car  to  make  two  and 
one-half  trips  in  the  same  time,  or  to  ac- 
complish the  work-  of  two  single-carts  the 
car  must  make  five  trips  in  the  same  time. 
According  to  speed  ratings  of  fifteen  miles 
per  hour  it  would  just  do  this  as  compared 
with  the  three-miles-per-hour  of  the  horse. 
And  while  the  relative  speed  is  only  one  of 
the  features  of  comparison,  still  it  appears 
from  all  standpoints  that  the  motor  service 
applied  in  this  way  could  not  be  relied  on 
to  displace  more  than  the  two  horses  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  change: 

It  is  necessary,  for  economy,  that  the 
power  shall  be  applied  so  as  to  equal  the 
long  haul,  or  in  other  words  that  the  mo- 
tor shall  be  kept  in  nearly  constant  use. 
This  has  been  done  by  using  it  as  a trac- 
tor to  draw  the  various  loads  in  the  form 
of  trailers. 

The  car  selected  is  of  the  delivery  type, 
rated  at  1,500  pounds  carrying  capacity, 
with  four-cylinder  engine,  selective  trans- 
mission. shaft  drive,  solid-rubber  tires  and 
equipped  with  a special  tension  draw-bar 
to  absorb  the  shock  and  jar  of  starting 
and  stopping  heavy  trailing  loads.  A plat- 
form body  has  been  found  the  most  con- 
venient. The  trailers  are  the  several  types 
of  horse  vehicles  before  referred  to,  equipped 
with  short  poles  for  pulling.  These  poles 
should  have  an  eye  sufficiently  large  to  per- 
mit of  ready  coupling,  or  in  other  words 
room  to  go  and  come,  but  the  space  in  front 
of  the  coupling-pin  should  fit  this  eye 
snugly  so  as  to  prevent  lost  motion  and  in 
this  way  the  tension  springs  will  relieve  all 
jar.  This  shock  and  jar  is  really  the 
menace  to  this  method  of  hauling,  but  with 
the  precaution  described  there  appears  to 
be  no  effect  detrimental  to  the  car  or 
loads.  It  is  expected  that  the  trailers  now 
in  use  may  not  have  a very  extended  ex- 
istence, due  to  the  greater  speed  and  more 
constant  service  imposed  upon  them,  but 
the  expense  of  replacement  with  vehicles 
adapted  to  the  purpose  will  not  be  ex- 
cessive. 

The  trailers  are  deposited  at  various 
points  as  required  and  loaded  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  work.  The  motor  is  then 
coupled  on  and  delivers  them  at  the  un- 
loading point.  The  trailers  are  usually 
taken  one  at  a time  when  loaded,  but 
sometimes,  when  empty,  several  are  taken 
in  train,  to  be  distributed.  By  this  means 
the  motor  is  never  idle,  but  kept  moving 
about  the  grounds  and  is  consequently  able 
to  do  the  work  of  several  horses.  It  is  a 
conservative  statement  to  say  that  it  dis- 
places five  of  the  horses  handled  in  the 
manner  previously  described.  The  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  motor  travels  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  per  day  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  nine  miles  per  hour,  that  is 
six  to  eight  miles  with  load  and  about 
twelve  miles  maximum,  unloaded.  It  is, 
of  course,  capable  of  higher  speed,  but 
usage  has  shown  this  to  be  safe  on  level 
roads  with  long  curves.  The  capacitj^  for 
pulling  easily  quadruples  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  car  and  a load  of  four  tons 
is  frequently  drawn  with  it. 

As  to  cost,  we  are  still  somewhat  de- 
pendent upon  the  original  estimates  as  there 
has  yet  been  no  experience  with  repairs. 
These  estimates  were  intended  to  provide  a 
safe  margin  of  cost  at  four  dollars  per  day, 
including  investment,  interest  and  depre- 
ciation figured  on  complete  replacement  in 
five  years,  together  with  fuel,  repairs  and 
insurance.  The  car  requires  a crew  of  two 
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men.  From  this  a ready  comparison  may 
be  made  with  the  expense  of  the  five 
horse-equipments  and  drivers  displaced, 
while  the  motor  has  many  incidental  ad- 
vantages. 

A Question  Box  inquiry  regarding 
the  admission  of  automobiles  in  cem- 
eteries showed  they  were  admitted  with 
the  usual  limitations,  in  a large  num- 
ber of  the  cemeteries  represented,  and 
were  prohibited  in  nine  cemeteries. 

A paper  on  the  use  of  Calcium  Chlo- 
ride on  cemetery  roads  was  read  by 
Walter  G.  Mortland,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  the  same  subject  was  informally 
discussed  by  S.  G.  Howe,  of  the  Howe 
Chemical  Road  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  At 
noon  the  party  departed  by  special  train 
on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  R.  R.  for  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  as  guests  of  the  Wil- 
mington members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Autos  were  in  waiting  at  the 
station  on  arrival  in  Wilmington  and 
the  visitors  were  soon  enjoying  the 
natural  beauties  of  Brandywine  park, 
en  route  to  W'ilmington  and  Brandy- 
wine Cemetery.  This  cemetery,  estab- 
lished in  1845,  comprises  33  acres. 
Samuel  C.  Penrose,  the  superintendent, 
has  been  a member  of  the  A.  A.  C S. 
since  1904.  After  a brief  stop  the  party 
proceeded  to  Riverview  Cemetery, 
where  luncheon  was  served  on  the  lawn. 
Rev.  D.  E.  Bushnell,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  asked  the  blessing  and  Supt.  Wil- 
liam J.  Quigley  extended  a cordial 
greeting  to  the  assembled  guests. 
Twenty-five  ladies  attired  in  white 
dresses  did  the  serving.  A group  pic- 
ture was  taken  here,  with  Mr.  Albert 
W.  Smith,  president  of  Wilmington- 
Brandywine  Cemetery,  aged  94  years,  as 
its  central  figure.  Riverview  Cemetery 
comprises  fifty-two  acres.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1873  and  is  controlled  ex- 
clusively by  lodges  and  encampments 
of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  Knights  of 
Pythias.  Returning  to  the  city  the  prin- 
cipal residence  and  business  districts 
were  covered  and  many  places  of  his- 
toric interest  pointed  out.  An  itinerary 
of  the  trip  in  the  form  of  a circular 
furnished  with  the  compliments  of  J. 
B.  Martin,  undertaker,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  T.  Coleman  du  Pont, 
president  of  the  widely  known  powder 
company,  is  planning  to  build  a boule- 
vard 102  miles  long  through  Delaware 
which  he  proposes  to  give  to  the  state. 
One  of  the  cars  in  the  procession  of 
autos  was  the  motor  funeral  car  oper- 
ated by  Lawncroft  Cemetery,  a new 
cemetery  situated  midway  between  Wil- 
mington and  Chester.  The  car  will  ac- 
commodate twenty- four  persons  and  a 
casket.  It  weighs  nearly  five  tons  and 
cost  $7,500.  Eugene  F.  White,  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  Lawncroft, 
was  the  driver. 

The  final  day  of  the  convention 


opened  with  lowering  skies  and  a driz- 
zling rain,  but  this  did  not  retard  very 
many  from  carrying  out  the  programme 
to  the  final  letter.  A special  steamer, 
the  Sylvan  Dell,  carried  the  party,  num- 
bering 175,  to  Riverton,  where  the 
nurseries  and  extensive  greenhouses  of 
H.  A.  Dreer,  Inc.,  were  inspected  under 
the  guidance  of  Manager  Eisele.  A 


business  session  was  held  on  the  boat, 
at  which  George  W.  Creesy,  Salem, 
Mass.,  a charter  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation, read  the  following  paper  on 
which  he  referred  to  the  improvements 
made  in  cemetery  management  as  a re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  this  association : 

CEMETERIES  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO 
AND  TODAY. 

1887 — 1911. 

By  Cieo.  W.  Creesy,  Salem,  Mass. 

October  19,  1887,  in  the  office  of  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  there  as- 
.'tembled  twenty-five  superintendents,  repre- 
senting twelve  states.  We  came  together 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  our  late 
brother,  Charles  Nichols,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
Our  organization  was  formed  with  the  ob- 
ject of  improving  the  cemeteries  of  the 
country,  with  the  father  and  founder  as  the 
first  president. 

In  the  next  two  or  three  years  we  visited 
many  grounds  that  were  well  located,  with 
good  natural  conditions,  but  suffering  from 
want  of  care,  making  them  unpleasant  to 
look  upon — gravel  paths  leading  into  rear 
lots,  mounded  graves,  high  corner  posts, 
curbings,  hedges,  iron  rails  and  fences,  sev- 
eral kinds  of  stone  in  one  lot.  very  few,  if 
rny,  flower  beds,  fewer  chapels,  no  crema- 
tories or  mausoleums,  and  if  such  grounds 
had  a superintendent  at  that  time  he  was 
fairly  well  satisfied  with  such  conditions. 

But  after  much  correspondence,  in  the 
next  few  years,  our  association  had  grown 
in  prosperity  and  numbers,  and  as  the  su- 
perintendents met  at  the  annual  conven- 


tions and  heard  the  various  parts  of  the 
work  expressed  and  illustrated  by  viewing 
the  grounds  under  the  changed  condition.s, 
the  marked  improvement  was  soon  very  no- 
ticeable, as  the  different  men  returned  to 
their  various  places  and  t)egan  putting  into 
practice  what  had  been  suggested.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  reported  that  one  Board  of  Di- 
rectors said  to  their  superintendent,  "Why, 
we  don’t  know  as  we  can  send  you,  if  you 
are  coming  back  with  so  many  radical 
ideas.’’ 

But  a visit  today  to  almost  any  one  of 


the  grounds  where  the  superintendent  is  a 
member  of  the  association  will  prove  that 
the  changes  seem  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  the  superintendent’s  trip.  and  right 
here  let  me  say  that  we  also  know  of  some 
superintendents,  who  have  never  joined  us. 
copying  ideas  and  plans  laid  out  by  our 
association  and  therefore  receiving  but  not 
giving  anything  in  return. 

Now  let  us  notice  briefly  what  some  of  the 
improvements  are,  namely,  many  curbings 
and  hedges  removed;  graves  leveled  with 
the  sod;  gravel  wmlks  seeded  over,  thus 
eliminating  any  visible  division  line;  corner 
posts  either  flush  with  the  grass  or  nearly 
so;  one  monument  in  the  center,  instead  of 
a large  number  of  stones;  many  flower  beds 
and  much  ornamental  shrubbery;  artificial 
ponds  spanned  by  rustic  bridges  and  filled 
with  water  lilies,  etc.;  memorial  chapels, 
crematories  and  mausoleums,  until  now  a 
drive  into  one  of  our  cemeteries  under  the 
lawn  plan  is  as  soothing  to  the  mind  and 
eye  as  a visit  to  any  well  kept  park,  and 
the  prospective  buyer  or  older  lot  owner 
may  not  need  to  dread  leaving  the  loved 
ones  in  such  a spot  as  did  our  fathers. 

Just  a word  in  regard  to  the  interior  or 
office  work.  I venture  to  say  that  twenty- 
five  years  ago  it  w'as  rather  difficult  to  lo- 
cate a grave  that  had  been  used  some  years 
befoi-s,  and  a stranger  oftentimes  had  hard 
work  to  find  the  spot  he  wanted  to  see  so 
badly.  Today  such  a stranger  may  step 
into  the  office  and  there,  under  the  card 
catalogue  system,  locate  and  learn  about  all 
the  interments  in  the  lot  in  which  he  is 
interested  and  be  able  to  go  to  such  lot 
without  any  trouble.  Perhaps  in  this  re- 
spect there  is  as  great  improvement  as  any 
other  line.  \.Nevertheless.  we  who  have  old 
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grounds  must  not  stop  nor  be  content  until 
every  portion  of  our  grounds  is  under  per- 
petual care  and  our  cemetery  is  on  a par 
with  modern  cemeteries  where  everything 
from  the  commencement  has  been  sold  with 
restrictions. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  I have  here  a 
few  kernels  of  corn  gathered  at  the  first 
convention,  and  which  as  I recall  the  growth 
of  our  association  and  the  development  of 
the  different  cemeteries,  remind  me  of 
Psalms  72,  16th  verse,  "There  shall  be  an 
handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  upon  the  top 
of  the  mountains;  the  fruit  thereof  shall 
shake  like  Lebanon;  and  they  of  the  city 
shall  flourish  like  grass  of  the  earth.” 

T.  H.  Little,  secretary  of  Mt.  Hope 
Cemetery,  Chicago,  discussed  some 
phases  of  the  many  sided  question  of 
Cemetery  Advertising  in  the  paper 
which  follows ; 

CEMETERY  ADVERTISING. 

By  T.  H.  Little,  Chicago,  111. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  cemetery 
advertising,  I will  make  no  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  various  points  of  a cemetery  suit- 
able to  be  brought  out  in  advertising,  nor 
will  I deal  with  the  various  forms  in  which 
they  may  appear,  but  will  confine  myself 
rather  to  the  principles  as  I see  them,  un- 
derlying the  field,  the  production  and  the 
handling.  I desire,  at  the  outset,  to  say 
that  this  paper  was  not  prepared  with  any 
idea  or  hope  of  converting  any  one  to  my 
views  or  belief  in  cemetery  advertising,  or 
with  any  intention  of  offending  the  sense 
of  propriety  of  those  of  contrary  views 
who  feel  that  the  ethics  of  our  business 
should  compel  us  to  wait  in  silence  for  its 
coming. 

As  the  dignity  of  an  act  rests  in  the 
manner  of  its  performance  rather  in  the  act 
itself,  I have  not  found,  in  dealing  with 
the  public,  any  feeling  that  there  was  a 
violation  of  the  sacred  obligation  to  society 
which  we  perform  in  stating  through  ad- 
vertising what  business  we  are  engaged  in. 
The  public  recognizes  that  the  character, 
quality  and  stability  of  the  improvements 
and  provisions  for  both  present  and  future 
care  of  cemeteries  are  largely,  if  not  abso- 
lutely, contingent  upon  business  success, 
and  that  if  business  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cess, that  it  is  but  natural  to  attempt  to 
bring  purchaser  and  commodity  together 
by  legitimate  means.  All  of  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  conduct  and  develop- 
ment of  cemeteries,  including  the  idea  of  the 
lawn  plan,  are  the  outgrowth  of  such  study. 
If  you  or  I have  sought  to  throw  around 
our  cemetery  that  touch  of  nature,  care 
and  peace  which  lend  an  influence  to  soften 
sorrow,  it  is  but  another  evidence  that  the 
mind  keeps  running  to  the  study  of  influ- 
ence on  human  nature.  Advertising  is  one 
of  the  results  also  of  that  study  in  that  it 
is  a recognition  of  a principle  that  touches 
one  of  the  springs  of  human  action — the 
fact  that  people  wishing  to  buy  something 
do  not  go  to  some  place  they  never  heard 
of  for  it,  and  that  it  is  not  natural  for 
them  to  do  so. 

Bring  it  home  to  yourself  and  the  ceme- 
tery business  you  will  probably  acknowl- 
edge that  in  your  city,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  cemeteries  which  are  most  widely 
known  are  doing  the  most  business — -which 
is  but  the  natural  effect  of  a natural  cause. 
There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  a city’s 
population  is  so  poorly  informed  as  on 
things  pertaining  to  cemeteries;  the  names 
of  but  a few  at  most  are  familiar;  the  loca- 
tions are  still  less  so,  and  the  comparative 
desirability  and  prices  practically  not  at 
all.  To  reach  a realization  of  these  facts, 
with  the  absolute  knowledge  that  you  can 
never  hope  to  serve  those  to  whom  your 
cemetery  and  the  merits  it  may  possess  re- 
main unknown,  may  decide  you  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  leaving  such  points  to  chance  as 
little  as  possible. 

There  are  those  doubtless  interested,  or 


who  may  become  so  at  some  time  in  un- 
dertaking to  introduce  their  cemetery  more 
generally  to  their  community  through  the 
medium  of  advertising,  who  would  like 
some  one  to  lay  down  infallible  rules  de- 
tailing how  it  can  be  done,  together  with 
what  mediums  most  profitably  employed. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  an  im- 
possible task.  I shall  content  myself  with 
laying  down  a few  principles  gained  from 
observation  and  experience  with  the  hope 
that  some  one  may  profit  thereby. 

As  to  mediums  applicable  to  cemetery  ad- 
vertising, I am  a strong  believer  in  the 
possibility  of  street  car  cards  and  news- 
papers as  affording  the  most  profitable  that 
can  be  made  to  yield  a maximum  degree 
of  efficiency  at  a minimum  cost;  but  I am 
stronger  in  my  belief  that  more  is  de- 
pendent upon  efficient  handling  than  the 
medium  if  reasonable  care  is  exercised  in 
its  selection. 

Do  not  imagine  from  the  stress  I lay  on 
efficient  handling  that  there  is  any  hyp- 
notic influence  to  be  exercised — it  simply 
means  the  ability  to  realize  the  full  effective- 
ness of  advertising  by  producing  complete 
harmony  and  co-operation  between  advertis- 
ing and  sales  end — for  the  business  that  ad- 
vertises must  live  up  to  its  claims  or  forfeit 
all  hope  of  permanent  benefit,  and  to  reap  the 
lust  results  from  its  advertising,  must  back 
it  up  by  competency  in  salesmanship.  Both 
successful  production  and  handling  of  ad- 
vertising seems  to  me  to  hinge  largely  upon 
psychology — not  as  to  ability  to  read  the 
character  of  specified  individuals,  but  rather 
power  to  fathom  with  understanding  and 
then  present  those  things  that  touch  the 
general  springs  of  human  action.  As  to 
production,  we  see  a simple  illustration  of 
that  understanding  revealed  in  the  presen- 
tation of  a thing  through  an  advertisement 
pleasing  in  design,  convincing  in  thought, 
and  distinct  in  individuality.  Attractive  in 
design  because  of  recognition  that  the  eye 
is  sensitive  to  favorable  impression,  and  that 
that  impression  serves  as  an  introduction  of 
the  thought  to  the  mind.  Convincing  in 
thought  because  an  introduction  of  such  a 
nature  appeals  to  the  intelligence  of  the  in- 
dividual if  suggestive  of  a feature  in  connec- 
tion with  the  thing  advertised  to  be  desired 
in  the  thing  itself — and  makes  the  adver- 
tising educational,  really  informative,  and 
raises  a standard  that  appeals  to  intelligence 
and  inspires  confidence.  Distinct  in  individ- 
uality that  it  may  readily  gain  remembrance 
and  personality.  These  are  principles  ap- 
plying to  production. 

Successful  handling  while  it  is  dependent 
upon  an  advertisement’s  productiveness  of 
opportunities,  its  ultimate  gauge  of  success 
will  rest  on  the  results  of  the  advantage 
taken  of  those  opportunities,  and  an  adver- 
tisement might  almost  as  well  not  produce 
.on  Inquiry  as  one  the  advertiser  is  not  com- 
petent to  handle.  One  must  be  alive  to 
every  fair  advantage  offered  for  the  largest 
rewards  are  not  won  by  mere  advertising, 
but  by  fairly  employed  strategy.  A good 
many  advertisers  guess  at  conditions  and 
act  on  unfounded  assumptions,  and  when 
they  fail,  wonder  at  it.  Spasmodic  adver- 
tising will  seldom  justify  itself.  Even  the 
things  that  are  best  known  must  be  ever- 
lastingly advertised  to  keep  them  well 
known. 

Do  not  enter  upon  cemetery  advertising 
with  an  expectation  of  reaping  results  early 
commensurate  with  the  expenditure.  It  was 
my  belief  when  I began,  and  has  been  my 
experience  since,  and  is  a point  upon  which 
I laid  special  emphasis  when  the  matter 
came  before  my  Board,  that  results  that 
would  justify  could  not  be  obtained  unless 
they  were  of.  a mind  to  stick  out  a fair 
trial,  and,  further,  if  they  were  entering 
upon  cemetery  advertising  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  Its  creating  sales  enough  in  advance 
of  their  need  to  justify  the  cost  of  such 
advertising,  that  they  were  doomed  to  al- 
most certain  disappointment.  Time  has 
proven  that  for  every  lot  sale  that  has  been 
effected  in  advance  of  need  through  adver- 
tising we  have  reaped  as  a reward  of  it 


twenty  when  necessity  compelled  the  pur- 
chase. 

In  conclusion  and  apart  from  the  general 
principles  I have  touched  upon,  I will  say 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  care  to  know 
that  our  advertising  for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  use 
of  car  cards,  and  that,  while  there  may 
have  been  criticism  of  it  of  which  we  are  not 
aware,  there  have  been  many  compliments 
and  good  results. 

The  Memorial  Committee  reported  as 
follows : 

MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE  REPORT. 

Your  committee  reports  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  call  to  their  reward  two  of  our  long-term 
members,  Mr.  Levant  L.  Mason  and  Mr. 
Timothy  McCarthy,  during  the  past  year, 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  this  association  show 
its  appreciation  in  an  adequate  manner, 
both  by  vote  and  by  incorporation  of  the 
same  with  its  records,  of  the  more  than 
twenty-two  years  of  staunch  loyalty  and 
unwavering  support  given  both  by  Mr.  Mason 
and  Mr.  McCarthy. 

As  president  of  "Lakeview,”  Jamestown, 
N.  T.,  Mr.  Mason  was  impressed  with  the 
importance  and  far-reaching  influence  of  our 
association,  and  assisted  in  furthering  its 
activities  with  the  strength  of  a man  who 
understands  and  acts  with  conviction. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  the  original  and  artistic 
superintendent  of  “Swan  Point,”  Providence, 
R.  I.,  was  the  magnetic  and  vigorous  leader 
in  all  our  deliberations.  Humorous  and 
jovial,  yet  serious  in  the  expression  of  opin- 
ion, his  judgment  and  advice  were  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  association.  A child 
and  a lover  of  nature,  nature  loved  him 
in  return  and  was  bountiful  to  him,  single- 
minded  in  all  things,  as  we  saw  and  knew 
him,  at  our  meetings,  so  was  he  in  his  offi- 
cial position  and  under  his  own  roof-tree  with 
his  family,  and  though  this  brilliant  light  had 
disappeared  below  our  horizon,  the  afterglow 
remains  to  mellow,  to  warm  us,  and  to  re- 
mind us  of  how  much  there  is  in  such  a 
man,  over  which  death  has  no  power  and 
the  grave  no  victory.  May  the  remem- 
brance of  him  be  entwined  with  memories 
as  beautiful  and  enduring  as  the  master- 
piece of  his  lifework.  the  incomparable 
boulder  wall  at  ‘‘Swan  Point.” 

Wherefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  a suit- 
ably executed  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  respective  families  of  the  de- 
ceased and  to  the  corporations  of  which 
they  were  the  worthy  members. 

J.  P.  Harrington,  George  W.  Creesy,  H. 

Wilson  Ross. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are:  President,  John  J.  Steph- 
ens, Green  Lawn,  Columbus,  0. ; vice- 
president,  H.  M.  Turner,  Rose  Lawn, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. ; secretary-treasurer, 
Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  Elmwood,  Chicago, 
111. 

The  committee  on  general  resolu- 
tions thanked  the  executive  committee 
for  their  untiring  efforts,  and  every 
one  who  in  any  way  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  most  enjoyable  con- 
vention. 

The  party  went  by  train  from  Bristol 
to  Morrisville,  N.  J.,  where  Wm.  H. 
Moon  and  James  F.  Moon,  of  the  Wm. 
H.  Moon  Co.,  nurserymen,  were  the 
hosts.  Big  wagons  were  provided  to 
drive  the  visitors  over  a portion  of  the 
extensive  nurseries.  The  inclement 
weather  made  it  necessary  to  serve 
luncheon  in  the  packing  shed.  Ever- 
greens are  made  a special  feature  here. 
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Clipped  hedges  of  Norway  Spruce  ex- 
tending about  1,000  feet  on  either  side 
of  a roadway  excited  frequent  comment 
as  did  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
grounds.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Trenton 
automobiles  were  provided  to  take  the 
visitors  from  Morrisville  to  that  city. 
Greenwood  and  Riverview,  the  princi- 
pal cemeteries,  were  visited.  The  lat- 
ter, originally  a small  Quaker  burial 
ground,  now  comprises  about  forty 
acres  beautifully  situated  overlooking 
the  Delaware  river.  W.  H.  Atkinson, 
the  superintendent,  is  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  A ride 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
terminated  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds, 
where  a fine  luncheon  was  spread  and 
subsequently  the  final  business  session 
was  held.  Milwaukee  was  chosen  for 
the  1912  meeting. 

The  boat  ride  from  Trenton  to  Phila- 
delphia was  the  final  number  on  the 
four-days’  programme.  Music  and  sing- 
ing continued  until  the  dock  was 
reached  at  9 o’clock. 

Philadelphia  has  made  a new  record 
for  A.  A.  C.  S.  conventions,  and  one 
that  will  not  soon  be  broken.  The 
contributors  to  the  entertainment 
were  exceedingly  generous,  which  en- 
abled the  local  committee  to  entertain 
in  a manner  not  heretofore  attempted 
on  such  a scale.  The  souvenir  pro- 
gramme was  the  most  elaborate  that 
has  yet  been  issued.  The  embossed 
title  on  the  cover  was  appropriately 
printed  in  silver  in  keeping  with  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  asso- 
ciation. A copy  of  the  programme 
will  be  mailed  to  all  members  who 
were  not  present  at  the  convention. 

The  Executive  Committee  for  the  conven- 
tion was  made  up  as  follows:  George  M. 
Painter,  chairman,  Westminster  Cemetery, 
Philadeiphia;  Charles  B.  .Jefferson,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  West  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Philadelphia;  W.  N,  Kiefer,  Ardsley 
Burial  Park,  Philadelphia;  John  Stratton, 
Mt.  Peace  Cemetery,  Philadelphia;  J.  G. 
Kline,  Fernwood  Cemetery,  Delaware  Co.. 
Pa.;  S.  C.  Penrose,  Wilmington  and  Bran- 
dywine Cemetery,  Wilmington,  Del,;  C.  G. 
Simon,  Lawnview  Cemeterj',  Philadelphia; 
W.  J.  Proud,  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Phila- 
delphia; William  Winter,  Northwood  Ceme- 
tery, Philadelphia;  W.  J.  Quigley,  River- 
view  Cemetery,  Wilmington,  Del. ; W.  H. 
Atkinson.  Riverview  Cemetery,  Trenton, 
N.  J . 

The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Committee  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  George  M.  Painter,  Miss  E. 
V.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Jefferson, 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Phlle,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kline,  Mrs.  C. 
G.  Simons,  Mrs.  W.  N.  ICiefer.  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Quigley,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Linton,  Miss  Margaret 
Kiefer,  Miss  Kathryn  Moody,  Miss  Luella 
Stratton,  Miss  Viola  Maier.  Mrs.  William 
Winter,  Miss  Bessie  Penrose. 

The  Auxiliary  furnished  chaperones  for 
shopping  tours  and  sight  seeing  around 
Philadelphia. 

THE  EXHIBIT 

The  best  exhibit  that  has  yet  been 
seen  at  a convention  of  this  associa- 


tion was  made  in  a suite  of  parlors 
set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

More  than  a hundred  photographs 
of  cemetery  views,  maps,  section 
plans,  blue  prints  of  buildings,  road 
construction,  samples  of  records  and 
various  devices  of  interest  to  cemetery 


A MAUSOLEUM  AND  ITS  SETTING, 
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superintendents  were  displayed  on  a 
large  board  for  inspection. 

Jos.  Bomgardner,  of  the  Bomgard- 
ner  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O., 
had  one  of  his  casket  lowering  de- 
vices in  operation  and  also  exhibited 
models  of  his  church  trucks  and  ped- 
estal, and  casket  elevator  for  use  in 
cemetery  vaults,  etc. 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ilk, 
had  his  concrete  post  mold  on  dis- 
play. 

H.  M.  Wellman,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
exhibited  his  “King”  grave  lowering 
device. 

The  exhibit  of  lawn  mowers  was  a 
particularly  interesting  feature,  for 
Philadelphia,  it  must  be  known,  pro- 
duces more  high  grade  lawn  mowers 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States.  Rdowers  from  here  are  used  in 
the  principal  parks  and  cemeteries  of 
this  country,  and  the  two  leading 
manufacturers  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  display  their  ma- 
chines to  best  advantage. 

The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Co., 
31st  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  manufacturers  of  the  gen- 
uine “Philadelphia”  lawn  mower  and 
the  originators  of  all-steel  lawn  mow- 
ing machines,  displayed  eight  styles 
of  hand  mowers,  a lawn  trimmer  and 
a handsomely  finished  sample  of  their 
new  all-steel  mower,  styled  “The 
Graham,”  The  exhibit  was  in  charge 
of  N.  F.  Cressman,  sales  manager. 

The  Supplee  Hardware  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  the  “Pennsylvania  Qual- 
ity” mowers.  Market  street,  Phila- 


delphia, Pa.,  displayed  ten  machines, 
including  a Pennsylvania  Grand  horse 
lawn  mower,  a lawn  cleaner  and  rake, 
three  Pennsylvania  under  cut  trim- 
mers and  five  hand  lawn  mowers  of 
different  styles.  A special  inter- 
est was  attached  to  this  exhibit  be- 
cause of  the  guessing  contest  which 
was  confined  to  the  members  of  the 
association  and  their  wives.  The 
company  offered  four  prizes  to  the 
persons  who  guessed  most  accurately 
the  number  of  parts  in  a Pennsylvania, 
Jr.,  ball  bearing  lawn  mower.  The 
correct  number  was  237.  The  prize 
winners,  their  guesses,  and  the  prizes 
won  were  as  follows:  W.  N.  Kiefer, 
Ardsley  Burial  Park,  Glenside,  Pa., 
233,  first  prize,  a Pennsylvania,  Jr., 
ball  bearing  mower;  Perry  W.  Good- 
win, Lake  View,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
231,  second  prize,  Pennsylvania  un- 
dercut trimmer;  H.  Wilson  Ross, 
Newton,  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  229, 
third  prize,  Pennsylvania  undercut 
trimmer;  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Creesy,  Har- 
mony Grove,  Salem,  Mass.,  225, 
fourth  prize,  Pennsylvania  undercut 
trimmer.  The  consolation  prize,  a 
Great  American  ball  bearing  mower, 
went  to  M.  H.  Winters,  Woodmere, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  who  guessed  697.  The 
machines  will  be  delivered  free  of 
cost  at  the  homes  of  the  prize  win- 
ners. J.  S.  Bonbright,  superintendent 
of  sales,  was  in  charge  of  his  exhibit. 

AMONG  THOSE  PRESENT 

The  following-  names  of  those  present  is 
taken  from  the  secretary’s  register.  The 
list  is  incomplete,  as  many  failed  to  regis- 
ter: William  Falconer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,; 

E.  G.  Carter  and  wife  and  Mrs.  C.  M,  Gil- 
lett,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  T.  Yates  and  wife. 
Lynchburg,  Va. ; James  M.  Driscoll,  Brook- 
line, Mass.;  Wm.  Crosbie,  Washington,  Pa.; 
Arthur  W.  Hobert  and  wife  and  Miss  Hu- 
bert, Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Jae- 
ger, Brooklyn,  N.  T. ; Robert  D.  Boice, 
Geneseo,  111.;  J.  M.  Broughton  and  wife. 
Norfolk,  Va. ; F.  S.  Newcomb  and  E.  Row- 
ley,  New  London,  Conn.;  Wm.  Halbrooks, 
wife  and  daughter,  Evansville,  Ind.;  A.  H. 
Plant  and  -wife,  Kankakee,  III. ; Bradley  S. 
Cummi.igs  and  wife.  Linden.  N.  J. ; Frank 
R.  Eurich  and  wife.  Detroit.  Mich.;  Wm.  J. 
Quigley  and  wife,  Wilmington.  Del.;  H.  Wil- 
son Ross  and  wife,  Newton  Center,  Mass.; 
B.  L.  Gallagher,  Courtland,  N.  Y. ; John 
McCosh  and  wife.  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  Jacob 
Schwab,  Forest  Park,  Chicago,  111. ; Robert 
J.  Turner,  Norristown,  Pa.;  Walter  Puckett 
and  wife.  Birmingham,  Ala.;  E.  A.  Merriam. 
Baltimore.  Md. ; Mrs.  E.  E.  Hay,  Erie.  Pa.; 
Luther  Cline  and  C.  C.  Duble.  Dayton,  O. ; 
Matthew  P.  Brazill,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; R. 
Scrivener,  Chas.  J.  Gallon.  Hartford,  Conn.; 

R.  N.  Kesterson,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; S.  C. 
Penrose  and  ladies,  Wilmington,  Del,;  Perry 
VJ.  Goodwin  and  wife,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. ; 
Lewis  D.  Wilson,  Isaac  Kershaw,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.;  A.  E.  Todt  and  wife,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ; Geo.  A.  Burton  and  wife,  Coldwater, 
Mich.;  John  B.  Meisch,  Rochester.  N.  Y. ; 
Andrew  Hertzel,  Peter  Olson,  Warren,  Pa. ; 

S.  W.  Rubee,  Marshalltown,  la.;  O.  W. 
Crabbs,  Muncie,  Ind.;  F.  L.  Howard  and 
wife.  Linden,  N.  J. ; Henry  S.  Adams  and 
wife,  Boston,  Mass.;  Thomas  White,  Fair- 
haven,  Mass. ; J.  A.  Reed  and  wife.  Can- 
ton, O. ; Frank  D.  Willis,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
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T Donlan,  Wilmington.  N.  C. ; T.  L.  H. 
Wiltbergei',  Washington,  D.  C. ; Fred  R.  Die- 
ring and  wife,  W'oodlawn,  New  York  City; 
Geo.  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H.,  O. ; E'.  C. 
Smith,  Manchester,  N.  H. ; James  Warren, 
Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  J.  S.  Medary,  La 
Crosse,  Wis. ; Walter  H.  Wheeler  and  wife, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ; Chas.  Fltzgeorge  and 
wife,  Trenton,  N.  J. : .1.  E.  Carpenter,  J.  L. 
Halstad,  Nyack,  N.  Y. ; Benj.  Kuykendall, 
Totvanda,  Pa. ; M.  H.  Winters,  wife  and 
daughter,  Detroit,  Mich.;  John  W.  Keller, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Wm.  Lord  and  wife,  Law- 
rence, Mass.;  W'm.  H.  Atkinson,  Trenton, 
N.  J. ; D.  E.  Bushnell,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ; 
T.  H.  Little,  Chicago.  III.;  W.  H.  Drucke- 
miller,  W.  Edwin  Druckemiller,  Stinbury, 
Pa. ; R.  E.  Leavitt  and  wife,  Melrose,  Mass. ; 
B.  Sydney  Youden,  Wm.  B.  Jones,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; J.  H.  Erskine,  Manchester,  N. 
H. ; W.  A.  Kiefer,  wife  and  daughter,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Geo.  Lane,  Lynn,  Mass. ; Thos. 
Wallis  and  daughter,  Chicago,  111.;  Jas. 
Currie,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Chas.  T.  G.  Fla- 
herty and  wife,  Albany,  N.  Y". ; John  Reid, 
Harry  P.  Reid,  Detroit.  Mich,  ; Wm.  Allen, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. ; J.  p.  Harrington,  Provi- 
aence,  R.  I. ; Dwight  B.  Show,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ; J.  J.  Cunningham,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. : J.  S.  Templeton,  Chicago,  111,;  James 
J.  Scott,  Towanda,  Pa.;  C.  G.  Simon,  Miss 
Kathryn  Moody,  J.  M.  Stratton,  Miss  Lu- 
ella  Stratton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Forrest 
McCoy  and  wife,  Cleveland,  O. ; Chas.  M, 
Chamberlain,  Maspeth,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. ; Geo. 
VC.  Voorhees.  Norwalk,  Conn.;  E.  King  and 
wife,  Springfield,  Mass.;  W.  C.  Grassau  and 
wife,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; F.  D.  Clark,  Toronto, 
Ont. ; F.  H.  Rutherford,  Hamilton,  Ont. ; 
Geo.  M.  Painter  and  wife,  J.  O.  S’tuek,  Wm. 
H.  Huley  and  v.dfe,  Philadelphia;  John  G. 
Kline  and  wife  Fernwood,  Pa.;  Chas.  B. 
Jefferson  and  wife,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Phile,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Wm.  J,  Proud,  Miss  Bertha 
Linn,  Laurel  Hill,  Philadelphia;  John  J. 
Stephens  and  wife,  Columbus,  O. ; Geo.  W. 
Creesy  and  wife,  Salem,  Mass.;  F.  Sheard, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Miss  Nellie  Kiefer,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; W.  A.  Addicott,  Sharon,  Pa. ; 
H.  M.  Turner,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  A.  R.  Gross 
and  wife,  Mt,  Greenwood,  Chicago;  G. 
Scherzinger,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  Mr.  Bellett 
Lawson  and  wife,  E.  A.  Lawson  and  wife 
and  son,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; Miss  E.  V.  Sim- 
mons, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  W.  Dwyer,  Du- 
buque, la.;  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr,,  and  wife, 
Chicago,  111.;  Frank  Primrose.  Baltimore, 
Md.;  S.  E.  Plarburger  and  wife,  Atchison, 
Kan.;  A.  Reinhardt  and  wife.  Orange,  N.  J. ; 
Daisy  M.  Blain,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blain,  Detroit’, 
Mich.;  Jno.  A.  Hepler  and  wife,  Reading. 
Pa.;  Davis  Casselburgi  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Harry  Tieman,  New  Oxford,  Pa.;’  Wm’. 
Boone  and  wife,  Syracuse,  N.  Y". ; R.  J. 
Haight  and  wife,  Chicago,  111, 

CEMETERY  SUES  CITY 

The  Cave  Hill  Cemetery  Company 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  filed  suit 
against  the  city  and  the  Commission- 
ers of  Sewerage  of  Louisville  for 
$.5,6.50  damages.  The  plaintiff  al- 
leges that  in  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  with  connections  at  Willow 
and  Transit  avenues  the  defendants 
failed  to  provide  drainage  sufficient 
to  carry  off  the  water  from  heavy 
rainfalls.  It  is  alleged  that  on  July  4, 
1910,  a heavy  rain  fell  and  a pond  of 
water  accumulated  which  caused  the 
retaining  wall  around  the  cemetery  to 
break  with  the  result  that  much  mud, 
sand  and  gravel  were  deposited  on 
the  premises  of  the  plaintiff  and 
much  dama.ge  thereby  resulted. 

The  case  has  not  yet  been  heard  in 
Court. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Mis- 
souri Park  and  Cemetery  Improve- 
ment Association  was  held  at  the 
Maryland  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  August  22. 

President  Wm.  Mittelbach,  of  Boon- 
ville,  Mo.,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Todt,  of  St. 
Louis,  delivered  the  address  of  wel- 
come, to  which  Mr.  R.  Kell,  of 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  responded.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Schmiemeier,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
chosen  secretary  pro  tern  on  account 
of  Secretary  Burch,  of  Jefferson  City, 
having  been  called  away  to  Denver 
on  the  eve  of  the  convention. 

The  president  delivered  his  annual 
address  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  suc- 
cess in  the  past  and  the  good  pros- 
pects for  the  future  of  the  association. 
Though  still  small  in  number  all 
signs  indicated  that  Missouri  would 
soon  have  as  strong  an  organization 
as  many  other  states. 

M.  P.  Brazill,  of  Calvary,  St.  Louis, 
read  a paper  on  the  “Education  of 
Lot  Owners,”  which  was  well  re- 
ceived and  very  instructive.  Copies 
of  the  paper  were  distributed. 

J.  A.  Schmiemeier,  of  St.  Matthews, 
St.  Louis,  read  a paper  on  “Perpetual 
Care.”  It  was  his  opinion,  and  also  that 
of  those  present,  that  one  dollar  per 
square  foot  would  be  ample  to  care 
for  a lot.  This  amount  could  be  pro- 
portionately reduced  for  extra  large 
lots  according  to  the  size  of  the  lot. 
Cemeteries  under  the  Lacoon  plan 
could,  he  thought,  get  along  with  less. 

Wm.  Mittelbach  read  a paper  on 
“Underground  Vaults,”  and  illustrated 
it  by  drawings. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  vis- 
iting the  cemeteries  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city.  An  evening  session 
was  held  at  St.  Matthews  Cemetery, 
in  the  spacious  new  office  and  waiting 
room.  Supper  was  served  under  big 
tents  on  the  lawn. 

R.  M.  Reker,  book  and  record  keep- 
er of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  read  a 
paper  on  records  that  was  highly 
complimented. 

A resolution  was  passed  designed 
to  influence  cemetery  boards  to  for- 
bid Sunday  burials. 

The  following  officers  were  elected; 
A.  E.  Todt,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  president; 
David  Koeller,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Bess  R.  Parker, 
Carthage,  Mo.,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held 
at  Columbia,  Mo. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 


all  who  had  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess and  entertainment  of  the  con- 
vention. 

The  second  day  was  spent  visiting 
the  North  St.  Louis  cemeteries  and 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CEMETERY 
ASSOCIATION 

The  next  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  C. 
A.  will  be  held  Sept.  22,  1911,  at  For- 
est Hills  and  Mt.  Hope  Cemeteries, 
Boston,  Mass.,  at  1 p.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  invita- 
tion from  Superintendents  Adams,  of 
Forest  Hills,  and  Ross,  of  Mt.  Hope. 

Messrs.  Adams  and  Ross  are  look- 
ing for  a large  attendance. 

At  this  meeting  will  be  presented 
the  reports  from  the  members  that 
went  to  the  National  Convention. 
The  party  will  meet  at  Forest  Hills 
Cemetery  Office,  at  1 o’clock,  Friday, 
September  22. 

THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

The  illustration  of  the  entrance  to 
beautiful  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  in 
Cincinnati,  on  the  front  cover,  is 
characteristic  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  beautifying  the  entrance  of 
any  cemetery  or  park.  Its  design  is 
one  of  those  carefully  thought  out 
with  the  idea  of  creating  harmony 
between  the  gate  lodge,  granite  piers 
and  general  surroundings. 

The  main  drive  gate  is  14  feet  be- 
tween piers,  and  9 feet  high  at  center. 
The  walk  gates  are  5 feet  wide  be- 
tween piers.  The  workmanship  is  of 
the  highest  class,  all  intersections 
halved  and  drawfiled.  The  ornate  re- 
lief is  all  hand  forged  by  the  best 
skilled  smiths  and  assembled  by 
“Stewart  made”  mechanics. 

The  gates  shown  have  been  in  place 
for  fourteen  years  and  hang  per- 
fectly. They  were  designed  by 
Samuel  Hannaford  & Sons,  architects 
of  Cincinnati,  and  made  and  erected 
by  the  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  importance  of  an  appropriate 
entrance  and  fence  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. They  enhance  the  value 
of  the  grounds,  and  offer  that  sense 
of  security,  which  invites  the  public 
confidence,  and  from  a business  stand- 
point is  well  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  any  cemetery  board. 

We  expect  to  show  in  future  issues 
other  examples  of  cemetery  entrances 
that  have  been  carefully  planned  and 
executed. 
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Preseri/es  Roads 
Prei/ents  Dust- 


A road  in  the  Metropolitan  Park  System,  Boston,  built  with  TarviaX. 


The  Ideal  Park  Road 


For  parks  and  cemeteries,  the  requirements  for 
a proper  road  surface  are  that  it  shall  be  dustless, 
quick  drying,  mudless,  noiseless,  cleanly  and  dur- 
able. Tarviated  roads  fulfill  these  requirements 
perfectly. 

Tarvia  may  be  applied  by  various  methods.  In 
all  cases,  its  function  is  to  act  as  a binder,  filling 
all  voids  among  the  stone  and  sealing  up  the  sur- 
face with  a tough,  waterproof  matrix.  The  slight 
plasticity  of  this  surface  enables  it  to  resist  strains 
under  which  ordinary  macadam  pulverizes.  The 
transportation  of  heavy  monuments,  for  example, 
which  is  an  incident  to  cemetery  usage,  breaks 
down  the  surface  of  ordinary  macadam  and  caus- 
es internal  movements  which  are  very  destructive 
to  the  road.  Tarviated  roads  bear  such  strains 
as  these  perfectly,  and  in  fact,  are  improved  by 
such  heavy  rolling.  The  same  is  true  to  a cer- 


tain extent  of  park  roads  that  are  subjected  to 
automobile  traffic.  Automobiles  do  not  hurt  a 
Tarviated  surface,  but  tend  to  roll  it  down 
smoother. 

Tarvia  is  waterproof  and  a Tarviated  road  dries 
immediately  after  a rain  and  always  furnishes 
good  footing. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades  to  satisfy  vary- 
ing requirements: — Tarvia  X,  the  heaviest  and 
densest  grade  is  for  use  in  the  large  voids  of  new 
roads  and  is  applied  during  construction  or  re- 
surfacing operations.  Tarvia  A,  less  dense  than 
Tarvia  X,  is  for  thorough  surface  work,  while 
Tarvia  B,  which  can  be  applied  without  heating, 
is  a liquid  that  is  simply  spread  over  an  old  road 
surface  into  which  it  penetrates  and  hardens. 

Booklets  on  request.  Address  our  nearest 
office. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 

Minneapolis 


Philadelphia  <2^ 
Pittsburg 


Boston  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Cleveland 


New  Orleans 


Seattle 


London,  Eng- 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 

PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $1.00  year;  lOc  copy. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ; $1.50  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

City  Hall,  The,  Des  Moines,  la.  (C.  H.), 
$2.00  year;  20c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  in  America,  New  York 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Survey,  The,  New  York  City  (Sur.), 
$2.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
$1,00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  E.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Elorlsts’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L. ),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds 

A Home  that  is  set  in  a Paradise  of 
Trees,  F.  L.  Crisman.  Illust.  S.  L. 
13:146.  Sept.,  Tl. 

Beautiful  Back  Yards  Easy  to  Have, 
M.  R.  Conover.  Illust.  S.  L. 
13:144-5.  Sept.,  Tl. 

Beautifying  of  Haworth,  Chas.  O’Con- 
nor Hennessy.  Illust.  Am.  C. 
5:69-73.  Aug.,  ’ll. 

Beautification  and  Business,  H.  Oyen. 
World’s  Work,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
22:14612-8.  July,  ’ll. 

City  Planning.  Rochester.  Outlook, 
New  York.  98:467-8.  July,  ’ll. 
City  Plans  and  Planners,  C.  M.  Rob- 
inson. Illust.  Sur.  26:397-400. 
June  3,  ’ll. 

Four  New  Southern  Memorials  Un- 
veiled. M.  N.  23:591-2.  Aug.,  ’ll. 
Great  Waterfalls  of  the  World  in 
Their  Relation  to  Industry  and 
Conservation.  Sci.  Am.  105:83. 
July  22,  ’ll. 

How  I Made  a Pergola,  E.  T.  Met- 
calfe. Illust.  Harper’s,  New  York. 
45:373.  Aug.,  ’ll. 

Improving  the  Public  Square  in  Paris, 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  New  York  City  (O. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt,  Germany 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York  (G. 
R.  M.),  $1.0,0  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Meehan's  Garden  Bulletin.  German- 
town, Philadelphia  (M.  G.  B.)  50c  year; 

5c  copy. 

Minnesota  Hoi  tlculturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Pacific  Municipalities,  San  Francisco  (P. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Revue  Hortlcole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
FYench,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Sci. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Texas.  Illust.  Am.  C.  5:78-81. 

Aug.,  ’ll. 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  Crusader,  E.  I. 
Farrington.  World  Today,  Chi- 
cago. 21:985-7.  Aug.,  ’ll. 

Playground  as  a Social  Center,  A.  H. 
Jerome.  Illust.  Am.  C.  5:33-5. 
July,  ’ll. 

Plan  for  a Great  Lincoln  Temple. 

Illust.  M.  N.  23:586.  Aug.,  ’ll. 

Popularizing  Art,  Minnie  Cage.  Illust. 

A.  & P.  2-333-5.  Sept.,  ’ll. 

Quincy  Has  Historic  Work  of  Gree- 
nough.  Illust.  M.  N.  23:585. 
Aug.,  ’ll. 

Report  on  School  Gardening  by  the 
Society  of  American  Florists.  Hort. 
14:268d.  Aug.  19,  ’ll. 

Rustic  Playhouse  of  Genuine  Charm, 
R.  A.  Sturdevant.  Illust.  C.  L.  A. 
20:61.  July  1,  ’ll. 

Raising  an  Ancient  Obelisk  Into 
Place.  Illust.  M.  N.  23:592-3. 
Aug.,  ’ll. 

Resurrection  of  a Village,  E.  Troxell. 
World’s  Work,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
22:14649-50.  July,  ’ll. 

Relation  of  a Commission  Form  of 
Government  to  Public  Improve- 


ments, J.  'H.  McFarland.  Am.  C. 
36-9.  July,  ’ll. 

Setting  Her  City  to  Rights;  How 
Women  ahe  Applying  Housekeep- 
ing Principles  to  Town  Life,  M.  P. 
Daggett.  Delineator.  78:88  Aug., 

Tl. 

Strategy  of  City  and  Village  Im- 
provement, G.  E.  Hooker.  Am.  C. 
5:29-33.  July,  ’ll. 

Ten  Years  Playground  Experience  in 
Illinois,  J.  Addams.  Annals  of 
American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
38:144-8.  July,  ’ll. 

Wheeling’s  Civic  Advance,  R.  B.  Nay- 
lor. Illust.  Am.  C.  5:57-63. 
Aug.,  ’ll. 

Woman’s  Influence  in  Beautifying 
Our  Cities  with  Trees,  J.  J.  Levi- 
son.  Illust.  Am.  C.  5:85-7.  Aug., 
Tl. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening 

Architecture  of  Garden  Structures,  A. 
Fischer.  Illust.  (German)  G.  K. 
13:143-8.  Aug.,  ’ll. 

Busy  Man’s  Winter  Garden.  Illust. 

C.  L.  A.  20:44.  July  15,  ’ll. 
Greystone’s  Famous  Greenhouses,  M. 
W.  Mount.  Illust.  Good  House- 
keeping, New  York.  53:71-4.  July 
’ll. 

Japanese  Water  Gardens,  F.  F. 
Fletcher.  Illust.  M.  H.  39:332-6. 
Sept.,  ’ll. 

Study  of  Garden  Design  at  the  Tech- 
nical High  School  at  Aachen,  Dr. 
Wieler  (German).  Illust.  G.  K. 
13:138-42.  Aug.,  ’ll. 

The  Private  Gardener,  W.  H.  Duck- 
ham.  G.  C.  A.  13:105-6.  Aug.,  ’ll. 
The  Private  Gardener,  Wm.  H.  Duck- 
ham.  A.  F.  37:300-2.  Sept.  2,  ’ll. 
The  Royal  Gardens  at  Windsor.  A. 

F.  37:295-6.  Sept.  2,  ’ll. 

The  Boy  and  the  Garden,  J.  L. 
Boughner.  Illust.  M.  H.  39:306- 
13.  Aug.,  ’ll. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 

Beautiful  Streets.  Independent.  New 
York.  71:273-5.  Aug.  3,  ’ll. 

Good  Roads  that  are  Permanent.  Sci. 

Am.  105:94.  July  29,  ’ll. 

Macadam  Roadmaker.  Harper’s 
Weekly,  New  York.  55:25.  July 
8,  ’ll. 

Modern  Meditations  Among  the 
Tombs,  H.  A.  Caparn.  Illust.  L. 
A.  1:171-80.  July,  ’ll. 

New  Scenic  Highways  in  the  South- 
west, A.  C.  Laut.  Maps.  Illust. 
Review  of  Reviews,  New  York. 
44:193-200.  Aug.,  ’ll. 

Park  Gardening,  E.  E.  Smith.  Illust. 

F.  E.  32:291-4.  Aug.  12,  ’ll. 

The  Tombstone  and  the  T-Square, 
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|_T  ERE’S  a time-saver  for 
^ gardeners.  It’s  the  latest 
addition  to  the  famous  “Penn- 
sylvania” line  of  Quality  Lawn 
Mowers. 

The  ‘PENNSYLVANIA’’  Undercut 
'Ball-'B  earing  TRIMMER 


Hip'' ' 


NOTE  ANGLE  OF 
SIDE  PLATE  - CUTS 
UNDER  PROJECTIONS. 
NO  HAND  SHEARS 
NECESSARY 


The  “Undercut”  is  the  only  trimmer  on  the  market  that 
cuts  close  up  and  under  slanting  surfaces,  and  projections 
of  all  kinds,  without  damaging  or  marking  them. 

It  does  the  work  that  can  now  only  be  done  by  shears. 

Write  for  catalog  describing  this  new  machine  and  the 
full  “Pennsylvania”  line  of  Hand  and  Horse  Lawn  Mowers. 


bUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  P.  O.  Box  1599,  Philadelphi 
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HE  above  cut  shows  a special  truck  for  the  handling 
of  cement  vaults,  and  also  for  disinterring  pur- 
poses. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  truck  can  be 
placed  over  a vault,  and  the  vault  raised  up  into 
the  frame,  and  by  hitching  it  to  a conveyance  of 
any  kind,  it  can  be  taken  to  the  grave,  and  suc- 
cessfully placed  over  the  grave,  and  the  vault  low- 
ered into  it,  as  simply  as  the  ordinary  casket  can  be  lowered 
into  the  grave  with  a lowering  device. 

It  is  supplied  with  ratchets  and  brakes,  so  that  there  is 
no  chance  for  a mishap  of  any  kind.  For  disinterring  pur- 
poses, there  is  a set  of  hooks,  which  hook  under  the  rough 
box  or  casket,  and  it  can  then  be  drawn  up  into  the  frame  and 
moved  to  any  part  of  the  cemetery  and  reburied. 

Two  men  are  all  that  are  required  to  handle  any  size 
interment  or  removal. 

Photographs  showing  this  device  in  operation  from  many 
different  views  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  The  de- 
mand for  our  elevator  for  mausoleums  is  most  satisfactory. 

Write  the 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Company 

Corner  Detroit  & Hird  Sts. , Cleveland.^  Ohio 
for  particulars. 
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R.  J.  HAIGHT 
440  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 
EDITORS 

John  W.  Weston  O.  H.  Sample 
Subscription,  $2.00  a Year. 


A.  Woodard.  Illust.  M.  N.  23:590- 
1.  Aug.,  ’ll. 

The  Development  of  High-Class 
Minor  Streets,  Chas.  1\I.  Robinson. 
Illust.  L.  A.  1:161-71.  July,  ’ll. 
The  New  East  Park  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-lVIain.  Illust.  (German).  M. 
D.  G.  26:376-81.  Aug.  12,  ’il. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Etc. 

Better  Ways  of  Using  Roses,  W. 
Miller.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.  20:24-8. 
June  15;  86.  July  1,  ’ll. 

Biological  Condition  of  Aquatic 
Plants.  Harper’s  Weekly,  New 
York.  55:25.  Aug.  12,  ’ll. 

Color  of  Alpine  Flowers.  Harper’s 
Weekly,  New  York.  55:25.  July 
1.2,  ’ll. 

Conservation,  C.  S.  Harrison.  Hort. 

14:169-70.  Aug.  5,  ’ll. 

Conservation  of  Moisture  by  the  Em- 
bankment System,  Col.  F.  Thorp. 
Illust.  M.  H.  39:284-90.  Aug.,  ’ll. 
Co-Operative  Forestry  in  Ohio,  E. 

Secrest.  For.  L.  13:52-5.  Aug.,  ’ll. 
Dwarf  Trees  and  Their  Cultivation, 
Geo.  T.  Powell.  G.  C.  A.  13:117. 
Aug.,  ’ll. 

Digging  and  Packing  Nursery  Stock. 

M.  H.  39:336-8.  Sept.,  ’ll. 
Eucalyptus  Plantation.  C.  W.  Bowen. 

M.  H.  39:343-8.  Sept.,  ’ll. 

Early  Flowering  Lilies.  A.  F.  37 :264. 
Aug.  26,  ’ll. 

European  L’se  of  Chemical  Fertiliz- 
ers. Sci.  Am.  72:80.  July  29,  ’ll. 
Gorgeous  Bellflowers.  Illust.  C.  L. 

A.  20:46.  June  15,  ’ll. 

Growing  and  Forcing  Bulbs  in  Pots, 
W.  R.  Gilbert.  S.  L.  13:148. 
Sept.,  ’ll. 

Home  of  German  Flower-Seeds,  A. 
Kruhm.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.  20:45-6. 
July  15,  ’ll. 

How  to  Grow  Roses  in  America,  E. 
L.  D.  Seymour.  Illust.  C.  L.  A. 
20:33-5.  June  15;  84.  July  1,  ’ll. 
Native  Trees  and  Shrubs,  E.  Bollin- 
ger. Illust.  A.  F.  37 :62.  Aug. 
5,  ’ll. 

Ornamental  Fruits  in  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum. A.  F.  37:276.  Aug.  26,  ’ll. 


Dreer’s 

Hardy 

Perennials 

We  are  headquarters  for 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants  and 
offer  the  largest  assortment 
in  the  country. 

For  September  and  October  Delivery 
we  offer  over  one  hundred 
thousand  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Paeonies,  a quarter  million 
Japanese  and  German  Iris 
and  over  half  a million  Hardy 
Perennial  Phloxes,  all  in  the 
most  approved  up  - to  - date 
varieties  and  excellent  stock 
for  Park  and  Cemetery  use. 

If  you  have  not  received  a 
copy  of  our  Special  Offer  of 
these  popular  plants,  we  will 
be  pleased  to  supply  same 
upon  receipt  of  application. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Culture 


Imported  only  from  the  most  reliable 
growers,  making  possible  a wealth  of 
flowers  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

Write  for  our  New  Beautiful  Catalog, 
containing  the  largest  assortment  of 
high  class  bulbs  In  America. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & CO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Don^t  Hoe  Weeds 

When  you  cut  or  pull  a weed  you 
simply  get  rid  of  that  one  — and  not 
even  that  unless  you  get  the  root. 
You  don’t  get  those  just  ready  to  pop 
out  of  the  ground. 

And,  besides  it’s  too  slow  and  hard  to  keep 
walks  and  drives  clear  of  grass  and  weeds 
that  way. 

HERBICIDE 

The  Weed  Exterminator 

is  easy  to  apply  and  repels  the  growth  of 
vegetation  for  years. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  weeds 
and  grass  are  in  crushed  stone,  macadam, 
gravel  or  dirt  roads  and  gutters,  one  applica- 
tion will  surely  kill  them  and  leave  the  road 
or  gutter  clean.  For  at  least  two  years  and 
often  for  five,  not  a weed  or  spear  of  grass 
will  appear  on  the  surfaces  treated  with 
Herbicide,  as  it  kills  the  fertility  of  the  soil  as 
well  as  the  weeds. 

Invaluable  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  and  Large 
Estates. 

One  gallon  of  Herbicide  and  forty  gallons  of 
water  applied  with  any  kind  of  sprinkling  de- 
vice will  keep  200  feet  of  a 5-foot  path  clean 
of  weeds  for  years.  Sold  in 

5 gallon  casks  $5.50  10  gallon  casks  $10.00 

48  gallon  bbis.  $35.00,  F.O.B.  New  Y ork  City 
Our  Booklet  “The  Weed  Problem  Solved” 
Free  for  the  asking. 

READE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1026  Grand  Street 
Hoboken.  New  Jersey 


STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fine  Metal  Signs  of  Every  Description 

All  sizes  Black  and  Galvanized  Pipe  and  Fittings  carried  in  stock.  Iron  and 
Lei  a.  know  your  want.  Steel  Fences,  Benches  and  Waste  Paper  Cans 


^ 1 fl  1 1*  Vaults  of  All  Kinds. 

V M it  1 Im  for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

n STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

wlHI  of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Qonnrnr  Ctriiptiirol  Clota  On  Trust  Building, 

uaiigwi  tfi.iuvi.uiui  tfiuau  ww.,  BANGOR, PENNA, 
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This  tandem  roller 
has  been  espe- 
cially designed 
for  rolling  T urf , Paths, 
Parkways  and  Light 
Roadways  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  Work. 

There  are  today  a great 
number  of  Park  De- 
partments and  many 
cemeteries  using  our 
rollers  and  at  every 
point  they  have  given 
the  highest  of  satis- 
faction. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Patent  Double 
Drive  Tandem  Roller 


We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  catalogue  on 
request.  Write  to 


Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Co.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Eastern  Offices 

15  Court  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


Mortuary  Chapet 
Elevators  and 
Lowering  Devices 


Our  two  new  Devices. 

Write  for  new  catalogue. 


Grave  Tents, 
Linings, 

Earth  Covers, 
Etc. 


Our 

New  Catalogue 
Illustrates 

All 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.  COLDWATER,  MICH. 
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Peat  as  a Mulch,  Fertilizer  and  Mois- 
ture Retainer,  C.  S.  Ketchum. 
must.  M.  H.  39:356-7.  Sept.,  ’ll. 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Legislation  in 
1911.  For.  L.  13:50-1.  Aug.,  ’ll. 
Planting  for  Natural  Effects,  W.  N. 

Craig.  S.  L.  13-14.  Sept.,  ’ll. 
Pleasures  of  Naturalizing  Bulbs  and 
Plants,  W.  R.  Gilbert.  S.  L.  13:147. 
Sept.,  ’ll. 

Practical  Plant  Breeding,  FI.  J.  Moore. 

Illust.  C.  F.  16:131-2.  July  28,  ’ll. 
Prevention  of  Forest  Fires,  G.  E. 
Mitchell.  Illust.  Review  of  Re- 
views, New  York.  44:64-8.  July, 
’ll. 

Roses  in  the  United  States;  Limita- 
tions and  Possibilities,  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent. Illust.  C.  L.  A.  20:19-21. 
June  15,  ’ll. 

Rose  Growing  in  the  Northwest,  F. 

V.  Holman.  C.  L.  A.  20:80.  Aug. 
1,  ’ll. 

Recent  Researches  into  the  Power  of 
Digestion  in  Plants.  Current  Lit- 
erature, New  York.  51:167-8,  Aug., 
’ll. 

Reclaiming  the  Heath:  Flow  Den- 
mark Converted  a Desert  into  a 
Farming  Country,  H.  G.  Leach. 
Illust.  McClure.  37:273-87.  July, 

’ll. 

Some  Trees  of  Formal  Habit.  L.  A. 
1:181-4.  July,  ’ll. 

Soil  Improvement  and  Irrigation  of 
Boston  Common,  F.  L.  Olmsted. 

L.  A.  1:186-96.  July,  ’ll. 

Scientific  Way  of  Choosing  Roses,  T. 

McAdam.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.  20:36-8. 
June  15,  ’ll. 

Save  the  Trees.  Outlook,  New  York. 

98:707-8.  July  29,  ’ll. 

Some  Choice  Conifers,  A.  E.  Thatch- 
er. Hort.  14:163.  Aug.  5,  ’ll. 

The  Conservation  of  the  Forests, 
Hon.  G.  Pinchot.  Illust.  Sci.  Am. 
105:135-7.  Aug.  12,  ’ll. 
Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists. 
Illust.  F.  R.  28:21-43.  Aug.  17,  ’ll. 
The  Fun  of  Collecting  Flardy  Pinks, 

W.  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M.  14:54-7. 
Sept.,  ’ll. 

The  Fascinating  Beauty  of  Some 
Cape  Bulbs,  A.  Herrington.  Illust. 
G.  M.  14:60-2.  Sept.,  ’ll. 

Vines  with  Ornamental  Foliage  or 
Fruit,  W.  P.  McCollom.  Illust.  G. 

M.  14:64-5.  Sept.,  ’ll. 

REPORTS,  ETC..  RECEIVED 

The  Association  des  Cites-Jardins 
de  France,  167  Rue  Montmarte,  Paris, 
sends  an  interesting  illustrated  an- 
nouncement of  its  publications,  in- 
cluding the  remarkable  work,  “La 
' Cite  Jardin,”  in  three  volumes,  by 


Cleaning  a leafy  drive  with  a Davis  Road  Brush.  Send  for  circular. 

GEO.  U.  DAVIS,  502  W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  FENCES  for  all  purposes 
RUSTPROOF  FLOWER  BED  GUARDS,  TRELLISES  and  TREE  GUARDS. 
PARK  and  CEMETERY  work  a specialty. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  At 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  'or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock'furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Sales  Office.  Masonic  Temple,  PORTSMOUTH.  OHIO  Quarries  and  Mills.  McDERMOTT.  OHIO 


1,000  cemeteries: 


^r^tsTngom^etho^SnceepTn^heirReco^^ 

of  Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive Circulars  sent  on  req,uest. 

B.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher. 440  5,  Dearborn  St.,  tHlCAGO 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  — By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing-  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0  SO.  Sent  postpaid  by 
R.  J;  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Special  Peony  List  ^ ^^^n^ZcrIs  of  peInie?g^u>^^^^  Jackson  & Perkins  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  grow  a thousand  or  even  a hundred  varieties  to  have  a collection  that  will  include  everything  really  worthwhile.  We  have 
sifted  out  all  the  duplicates,  eliminating  those  with  defects  of  any  kind,  and  present  here  an  assortment  covering  the  entire  range  of  colors,  extending 
over  the  blooming  season,  and  representing  the  very  best  out  of  hundreds  of  varieties  gotten  together  from  specialists  in  France,  England,  Holland, 
Japan,  and  in  this  country.  Strong  divisions,  with  three  to  five  good  eyes. 


Ten  of  Variety 

Per  100 


Camille  Calot,  light  rose $20.00 

Camea  Striata,  pale  flesh,  shading  to  almost  pure  white.  . 18.00 
Charlemagne,  creamy  white,  center’  light  lilac,  flesh  shad- 
ed with  chamois,  late  40.00 

Clarissa,  rosy-pink;  inner  petals  sulphur  12.00 

Comte  de  Diesbaeh,  dark  red;  early 20.00 

Comte  de  Jussier,  outer  petals  pink,  inner  yellowish 20.00 

Comte  de  Xanteuil,  very  large  and  full;  dark  rose 16.00 

Comte  de  Xiepperg,  dark  rose-pink;  large  bloom . . . 20.00 

Comte  d*  Osmond,  white  with  sulphurish  center 40.00 

Couroime  d’  Or,  immense;  very  full,  imbricated,  ball 
shaped  bloom;  snowy  white  with  yellowish  stamens; 
fragrant;  perfect  as  a cut  flower  sort;  very  late,  coming 

in  after  all  other  long  stemmed  whites  are  gone 40.00 

Delachei,  deep  crimson-purple;  one  of  the  best  dark  peo- 
nies; late  midseason 20.00 

Dortens  Coros.  bright  pink 12.00 

Duchesse  de  Nemours,  the  Calot  variety,  cup-shaped,  sul- 
phur-white; late,  and  one  of  the  best  whites 40.00 

Duke  of  Wellington,  flowers  fragrant,  sulphur- white,  large 
and  well  formed;  strong  grower;  stems  long  and  firm; 

late  midseason  40.00 

Edulis  Superba,  soft  pink;  very  early 20.00 

Felix  Crousse,  brilliant,  flaming  red;  far  and  away  the 

best  red;  the  popular  color  with  florists;  late  midseason  50.00 
Festiva  Alba,  ivory-white,  with  occasional  crimson  spots 
in  center  petals;  ships  well  and  stands  cold  storage  ex- 
cellently; late  midseason 30.00 

Festiva  31axinia,  the  ideal  early  white  for  floral  work;  a 

well-nigh  perfect  peony 30.00 

Floral  Treasure,  rich,  soft  pink 30.00 

Francois  Ortegat,  semi-double;  large  purplish-crimson 
bloom,  with  brilliant  golden  yellow  anthers;  very  strik- 
ing   20.00 

Gen.  Cavaignac,  lively  lilac-pink,  shaded  clearer  pink....  16.00 
Gloire  de  Douai,  purplish  scarlet-crimson  with  black  reflex; 

late  20.00 

Golden  Harvest,  very  large  blooms;  blush  guard  petals; 
creamy-white  center;  midseason;  one  of  the  freest 

bloomers  30.00 

Grandiflora  Carnea  Plena,  very  early;  clear  flesh-pink, 
shaded  lilac;  keeps  well;  ships  well;  desirable  for  cut- 
ting Or  landscape  work 16.00 


Hundred  Rates. 

Grandirtora  Rosea,  light  rose;  outer  petals  very  large,  in- 
ner smaller  and  bunched;  vigorous  grower 16.00 

Lady  Bramwell,  silvery  pink;  late  midseason 20.00 

Laiiis,  outer  petals  white,  inner  sulphur,  changing  to 

white;  medium  size 24.00 

La  Tulipe,  late;  very  large,  full,  shell-formed  blooms,  borne 
on  long,  erect  stems;  delicate  rose,  fading  to  creamy 

white;  one  of  the  best 60.00 

La  Sublime,  crimson;  fine,  full,  fragrant 24.00 

Livingstone  (true  Crouse  variety),  soft  rosy  pink,  silvery 

reflex  strong,  long  stems;  best  late  pink 80.00 

Louis  Van  Houtte  (Delache),  fine  dark  crimson;  very  dou- 
ble; strong  24.00 

Meissonier,  reddish  purple,  crimson  center 100.00 

Monsieur  Barral,  soft,  clear  pink;  large  and  full;  long 

stems  20.00 

Monsieur  Dupont,  very  large;  ivory-white  with  carmine 

border  in  center  petals;  attractive;  late  midseason 40.00 

M’Ue  Rene  Dessert,  in  clusters,  soft  lilac  with  silvery-vio- 
let reflex  40.00 

Madame  Crousse,  one  of  the  best  whites,  midseason 40.00 

Madame  Lebon,  bright,  cherry  pink  20.00 

Madame  Rose  Rendatler,  delicate  rose 16.00 

Nigricans,  very  late,  brilliant,  purplish-crimson 40.00 

Nobilissima,  bright,  deep  pink;  good  stems;  lasts  wonder- 
fully   40.00 

Officinalis  Mutabilis  Alba,  earliest  white ..30.00 

Officinalis  Rubra  Pleno,  the  well  known,  very  early  double 

crimson  24.00 

Palmata,  cut-leaved;  single  scarlet;  earliest 50.00 

Papavillora,  guard  petals  pure  white;  others  yellowish;  ex- 
cellent   30.00 

Phryne,  blush  white  16.00 

Prince  Imperial,  brilliant  purplish-scarlet;  free  bloomer; 

fine  for  massing  in  landscape  work 24.00 

Prolifera  Tricolor,  soft  flesh,  with  center  of  golden  yellow  16.00 
Queen  Victoria,  (Whitleyii) , there  are  two  well-known  va- 
rieties of  this  name.  This  is  the  standard  pure  white 

market  variety  for  storage 20.00 

Rosea  Superba,  brilliant,  deep  cerise-pink,  blooms  com- 
pact and  perfectly  formed;  healthy  growth;  long  stems; 

keeps  well;  late  midseason 50.00 

Rosea  Plena  Superba,  very  full  flower;  delicate  pink  and 

salmon  20.00 


JACKSON  & PERKINS  CO.r  Newark.  New  York.  **Growers  of  the  Preferred  Stock*' 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

QUARRIES.  MILLS  AND  OFFICES.  McDERMOTT,  O 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Designers  and  Builders  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Gates  and  Fencing. 

Catalogue  No.  64  Park*  and  Cemeteries.  Lawn  SeatS  and  VaseS.  No.  48- A Residences  and  Churches. 
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Georges  Benoit  Levy,  the  standard 
French  work  on  Garden  Cities. 

Part  I of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
for  1911,  contains  some  interesting 
horticultural  papers  and  discussions, 
among  which  are  the  following: 
“Gardening  for  and  by  Amateurs,”  by 
J.  Otto  Thilow;  “the  Local  Plant 
Doctor,”  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Whetzell; 
“Summer  Blooming  Bulbs,”  by  Isaac 
Henderson;  “the  Outlook  Country- 
ward,”  by  L.  H.  Bailey;  “The  Horti- 
cultural Awakening  of  New  Eng- 
land,” by  John  H.  Hale. 

From  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture:  The  Blister  Rust  of 

White  Pine,  by  Perley  Spaulding, 
Bulletin  206  of  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry; Community  Work  in  the 
Rural  High  School,  by  Dick  J.  Cros- 
by, reprint  from  the  department  year 
book  for  1910;  and  Circular  No.  37 
from  the  Secretary’s  offce  on  a Na- 
tional Law  to  prevent  importation  of 
infested  or  diseased  plants. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Har- 
hisburg  Cemetery  Association,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  illustrated  with  views 
in  the  cemetery. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

“Peonies  for  Fall  Planting,”  from 
Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fall  and  Spring  Price-List  of 
Frank  H.  Wild  Floral  Co.,  Sarcoxie, 
Mo. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  Chicago;  Au- 
tumn 1911  catalog. 

Fall  Bulb  catalog  from  C.  S.  Har- 
rison’s Select  Nursery  Co.,  York, 
Neb. 

A Summer  and  Autumn  price-list  of 
Florist’s  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Forcing 
and  Planting  from  Arthur  T.  Bod- 
dington,  342  W.  14th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

“Wheat,  Grasses,  etc.,  for  Fall 
Growing,”  and  “Henderson’s  Autumn 
Catalog,”  from  Peter  Henderson  & 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTES 

The  publisher  would  advise  sub- 
scribers who  are  in  the  habit  of  filing 
the  issues  of  Park  and  Cemetery  and 
are  desirous  of  securing  back  num- 
bers, that  many  numbers  are  now  out 
of  print,  especially  those  containing 
articles  on  Perpetual  Care  in  Ceme- 
teries. 


Weeds  are  often 
undesirable  in  ponds, 
streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.  Please  notice  the 
simple  and  effective 
operation  of  the 
Submarine  Weed 
Cutting  Saw 
above.  The  weeds 
are  cut  at  the  roots 

and  floating  down  stream.  The  device  may  be  handled  in  lengths  to  a great  extent  from  the 
banks,  or  just  as  well  from  boats  on  larger  lakes.  In  use  by  many  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  high- 
ly recommended  here  and  abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circular,  references,  etc. 

ASCHERT  BROS.  - Cedar  Lake.  - West  Bend.  Wis. 


Gold  Medal 
Belgium  1909 


Silver  Medals 
Austria  1909 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
1910 


Wanted — Agents 

We  want  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Sextons  who  are  interested  to  write  us  for 
our  proposition  for  selling  monuments. 

We  have  the  best  proposition  ever  offered. 
Have  more  agents  than  any  other  firm. 
Supply  all  kinds  of  monumental  work. 

MOORE  MONUMENT  CO. 

Park  Avenue,  Sterling,  III. 


Native  Perennials — we  are  stiii  collecting 

these,  but  your  order  for  some  must  reach  us  soon  for  most 
of  them,  as  tops  are  disappearing. 

Spireas  Syringas.  Prunis  Trilobii  P.  Pissardii,  Afri- 
can Tamerax.  California  Privet,  Witch  Hazel.  Calycanthus 
and  other  shrubs  suitable  for  your  fall  wants.  CAROLINA 
POPLAR.  TULIP  TREES.  SOFT  and  SUGAR  MAPLE.  BOX 
ELDER,  RED  OAK.  WHITE  OAK  and  BURR  OAK.  ASH  and 
other  ornamental  trees.  WISTERIAS.  WILD  GRAPES, 
HONEYSUCKLES  and  other  climbers.  We  can  do  large 
amounts  of  PERENNIALS,  especially  the  hardy,  native 
sorts.  A general  line  of  FRUITS  grown  for  RESULTS, 
that  we  feel  proud  of.  LET  US  FIGURE  on  YOUR  WANTS 

HOPEDALE  NURSERIES.  Dept.  P.  Hopejale,  III. 


Dlwanger  & Barry’s 

Shrubs 

Roses  and  Plants 

are  known  and  planted  everywhere. 
Leaders  for  70  years.  Booklet  free. 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


WHY 

buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit? 

No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 
River  Grove,  IN. 


F=*lantlng  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a comp^ent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  Invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eltherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acre  s 


THE  VULCAN  COMPANY  ::  Detroit  - Michigan 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES  AND  FENCES 

Settees,  Reservoir  Vases,  Tree  Guards,  Litter  Baskets,  Trellises,  Lawn  Rollers,  Markers,  Etc. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  1100 
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Eight  bushel  capacity  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 


We  make  Steel  Baskets  of  all  sizes  /4 
to  20  bushels,  leaf  carts  and  wide  tire 
barrows.  A catalog  for  the  asking. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO. 

711  So.  3rd  St. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


Baker's  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices, 


Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


To  renew  beaten  down  grass  or  fix  up  dried  spots  sow 

K/IL/IK/I  Lawn  Producer 

A scientific  mixture  of  seed  and  finely  pulverized  dried 
animal  manure.  Sown  like  ordinary  seed.  Carries  so 
much  richness  into  the  ground  that  it  comes  up  anywhere. 
All  it  needs  is  soil  and  moisture.  Clieaper — goes  further 
than  seed  alone.  Great  results  every  where.  Special  prices 
for  Public  Grounds.  Ask  particulars,  and  get  our  free 
helpful  book,  “How  to  Make  a Lawn.’’ 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,  829  Exchange  Ave  , CHICAGq 


Have  you  adopted 
our  grave  linings 
yet? 

If  not  you  should  not 
lose  another  day  in  doing 
so.  The  days  of  the  un- 
lined grave  are  numbered, 
and  since  our  linings  are 
made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  lining  graves  and 
are  so  easily  adjusted  and 
fill  all  requirements  so  sat- 
isfactorily it  can  but  follow 
that  they  will  soon  be  used 
by  all  undertakers  who  want 
to  do  credit  to  their  calling. 
Putting  a fine  casket  into 
an  unlined  grave  is  like  put- 
ting parlor  furniture  into 
the  barn. 

Write  for  particu- 
lars and  price  list  to 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 

Globe  Casket  Co. 

London,  Ont.,  Canada 


“OLD  RELIABLE.”  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quickly  adjusted 
and  makes  fine  appearance.  Alwaysready.  There’s  none  just 
like  it.  Weight  75  lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral  car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

This  is  a grave 
proposition 


LISTEN! 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbintf  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 

4-S  sold  in  City  oy  Delroil — O'Ver  37 5 sold  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government,  Washington.  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car  [{ 

Folding  Device  Works  Ovid,  Mich. 
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GALVANIZED 


(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 

BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 


BERGER  MFG.  CO. 


MARKS  FORI 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES,  LOTS 

A SECTIONS  STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CATALOG 

ON 

REQUEST 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  3}4  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  mark* 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PAR-K,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COXX/\ 

GRAVE  A^D  LOT  MARKERS 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler,  Ravenna.  Ohio.) 


The  Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co.,  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  has  piirchasecPthe  as- 
sets of  the  Advance  Concrete  Mi.xer 
Co.,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  which  recently 
went  into  bankruptcy,  and  is  manu- 
facturing the  concrete  mixers,  mortar 
mixers,  etc.,  formerly  made  by  that 
company.  The  purchasing  company, 
which  manufactures  trucks,  wheelbar- 
rows, scrapers,  etc.,  has  been  in  busi- 
ness for  thirty  years,  and  is  rated  very 
high.  It  is  therefore  in  position  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  this  new  de- 
partment on  a large  scale  and  to  take 
care  of  it  promptly.  The  company 
has  warehouses  in  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PERSONAL 

Mr.  Charles  Downing  Lay,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects,  has  been  chosen  to 
succeed  Mr.  Samuel  Parsons  as  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  park 
system.  Mr.  Lay  was  born  in  New- 
biirg,  N.  Y.,  in  1877.  Mr.  Julius 
Burgevin,  who  has  been  compli- 
mented by  the  mayor  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Bronx  Parks  under  his 
care,  was  considered  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Peace,  a park  authority, 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  accompanied  city 
officials  of  Canton,  O.,  recently  on  a 
tour  of  the  proposed  new  municipal 
park  along  the  west  creek.  Mr.  Peace 
will  make  suggestions  for  park  im- 
provements for-which  council  has  ap- 
propriated $8,000. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Mulford,  an  expert  land- 
scape gardener  of  the  Department  of 


ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 


American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 

President,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Secretary- Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts, 

President,  John  J.  Stephens,  Supt.  Green- 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
111. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects. 

President,  Chas.  N.  Lowrie,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Clias.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Av., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B,  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton,'d.  C.  . 


F@r  Landscape  Planting 

Hardy  flowering  Shrubs  for  immediate  effect. 
Native  plants  for  the  Lake  Edge. 
Aquatic  plants. 

Catalogue  and  estimates  sent  on  application. 

Shatemuc  Nurseries 

Barrytown,  Dutchess  County,  New  York 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing-  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


Tile  Hoosiir  Cement  Burial  Vault  Molds 


All  steel,  no  wood  to  shrink,  swell  and  warp, always 
ready,  wlthoutrepairsandgoodforalifetlme.  Best 
cement  proposition  known,  600  per  cent  PROFIT. 
Telescopes  and  adjusts  for  making  twenty  sizes  of 
sinks,  bath-tubs,  tanks  and  vaults  with  circle  cor- 
ners, preventing  cracks.  Corners  strongest  portion 
of  walls. 

Agents  Wanted.  For  particulars  address 

BALL&  BROOKSHIER,  Patentees  & Hl'f'rs,  Tharntawn,  Ind. 
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THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER’S  LIBRARY 


THE  CARE  OF  TREES  IN  LAWN,  STREET  AND  PARK. 

By  B.  E.  Fernow,  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  12mo. 
+ 392  pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  15c. 

Contents:  Characteristics.  Structure  and  Life  of  Trees;  Disease  and  Death  of  Trees; 
Diagnosing  Diseases;  Control- of  Physiological  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  Mechanical  In- 
juries; General  Care  of  Trees;  Control  of  Parasites;  Care  in  Planting  Trees;  Esthetic  For- 
estry or  Woodland  Park  Management;  Care  in  the  Choice  of  Plant  Material;  Lists  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  Shade  and  Ornamental  Planting. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  STUDIES. 

By  Samuel  Parsons.  Cloth,  8vo.  106  pages,  32  plates,  including  12  plans  of 
parks,  playgrounds,  schoolgrounds,  etc.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  20c. 

Contents:  Lawns;  Rehabilitation  and  Completion  of  Central  Park;  A Hillside  Park; 
A Seaside  Park;  Designs  for  New  York  City  Playgrounds;  Landscape  Treatment  of  Lakes 
and  Ponds;  Park  Treatment  of  Cemeteries;  Homestead  Parks;  A Park  for  the  National 
Capital;  A Mountain  Road  on  the  Hudson;  An  Autumnal  Hillside;  The  Colonial  Garden;  Two 
Country  Places;  A Japanese  Tea  Garden;  The  Sage  Sag  Harbor  Home;  Pierson  High  School; 
An  Island  Home;  Evergreens;  Rhododendrons;  Mrs.  Russell  Sage’s  Mile  of  Rhododendrons 
in  Central  Park.  N.  T. 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  SUBURBAN  HOME  GROUNDS. 

By  Herbert  J.  Kellaway,  8vo,  xii  + 112  pages,  including  38  half-tone  plates 
and  15  plans  and  maps.  Cloth,  $2. 

Contents:  How  to  Begin  a Suburban  Home;  Planning  Before  Beginning;  Choosing  the 
HomeSite;  The  Treatment  of  Difficult  Situations;  Practical  Utilities  and  Art  Combined; 
Ownership;  The  Survey;  The  Preliminary  Plan  and  the  Grading  Plan;  A Good  Design  Needs 
Good  Construction;  Architectural  Adornments  on  the  Grounds;  How  to  Make  a Lawn;  What 
to  Plant  and  How  to  Make  the  Planting  Plan;  How  and  When  to  Plant;  How  to  Know  the 
Plants  to  Use;  The  Sphere  of  the  Landscape  Architect;  The  Value  of  Good  Design. 

THE  SPRAYING  OF  PLANTS. 

A Succinct  Account  of  the  History,  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Application 
of  Liquids  and  Powders  to  Plants  for  the  Purpose  of  Destroying  Insects 
and  Fungi.  By  E.  G.  Lodeman.  Cloth,  399  pp.,  12°.  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.33. 

The  only  complete  and  historical  discussion  of  this  most  important  subject.  Full  par- 
ticulars are  given  regarding  the  materials  and  formulae  used  in  spraying  plants  for  the 
destructon  of  insects  which  prey  upon  them,  and  for  the;  prevention  of  parasitic  fungi; 
spraying  apparatus,  and  specific  directions  are  given  for  spraying  cultivated  plants,  with  a 
chapter  on  the  law  regarding  spraying  with  poisons. 

SHADE-TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the  Art  of  Street  Decora- 
tion; Their  Diseases  and  Remedies;  Their  Municipal  Control  and  Super 
vision.  By  William  Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  + 287  pages.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  original 
photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full  pages  and  35  figures  in 
the  text,  comprising  229  half-tones  and  22  line  illustrations.  Postage  20c. 

Contents:  Trees  in  the  Life  of  a City;  Selection  of  Trees  for  Street  Use;  Species  for 
Street  Pianting;  Studies  Preiiminary  to  Pianting;  The  Pianting  of  Street  Trees;  The  Care 
of  Street  Trees;  Injuries  to  Shade  Trees  and  How  to  Protect  Them;  Injurious  Insects, 
Fungous  and  Other  Diseases;  Insecticides;  Fungicides  and  Spraying:  The  Repair  and  Re- 
piacing  of  Trees:  Who  Shaii  Piant  and  Care  for  Trees;  A Department  of  Municipai  Arborl- 
cuiture;  Legisiatlon. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING— HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GARDEN. 

By  Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener.  Edited,  Revised  and  Adapted  to 
North  America  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

12mo,  xxii  + 292  pages.  30  full-page,  half-tone  plates  and  79  figures.  Cloth, 
$1.50  net.  Postage  11c. 

Contents:  The  Choice  of  a Piace:  What  to  Avoid;  Generai  Principles;  The  Several 
Styles;  Practical  Considerations;  Particular  Objects;  Special  Features;  Various  Accessories; 
and  Practical  Directions. 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK.  A COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE  MULTIPLI- 
CATION OF  PLANTS. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  New  Edition.  Cloth,  365  pp.,  illus.,  12°,  $1.50  net;  by 
mail,  $1.66. 

This  admirable  volume  has  become  the  standard  work  of  reference  for  nurserymen.  It  is 
now  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended. 

For  Sale  by  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


I!:*  WITTEN 

Autojnatic  Dump  Cart 

Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

necessity  for  Farm- 
, Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Con- 
tractors and  all  man- 
ufacturing: plants. 

Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
lAbor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg.Co.,585Hunter  Bldg., Chicago,  III. 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 
All  Types  All  Sizes 

Send  for  Catalog 


SQUIER^S  WEED  KILLER 

Absolutely  the  most  effectual 
made.  The  most  enduring  in  it’s 
effects.  Has  the  greatest  cover- 
ing capacity  of  any.  Most  econom- 
ical of  any  to  use.  Largest  sale  of 
any  in  the  world.  Avoid  substi- 
tutes. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

£.  Harrison  Mfg.  Co. 

Rahway,  - New  Jersey 


Wire  Rubbish  Basket 

and 

Iron  Lawn 
Settees 

Manufactared  by 

McLaren  Bros. 

337  The  Arcade 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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Agriculture  at  Washington,  was  at 
Batesville,  Ark.,  last  month  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Masonic  Orphans'  Home  and 
School  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
into  the  work  of  beautifying  the 
grounds  about  that  institution. 

ASKED  AND  ANSWERED. 

Concluded  from  page  6ii. 

this  extra  care  but  under  the  general 
care  of  the  cemetery  we  make  a 
charge  of  $7.50  which  includes  the 
planting  and  the  care  of  the  grave 
for  one  year.  We  might  add  that 
twice  a year  we  go  around  the  ceme- 
tery and  trim  all  these  ivy  graves  not 
under  special  care. 

Chas.  B.  Jefferson. 
West  Laurel  Hill  Cem. 

Philadelphia. 

How  to  Kill  Black  Plantain. 

A pinch  of  salt  dropped  into  the 
heart  of  a Black  Plantain  will  kill  it 
in  two  or  three  days.  If  the  Plan- 
tain has  been  allowed  to  go  to  seed 
on  ground  for  several  years  it  will 
require  a constant  fight  for  a long 
time,  perhaps,  but  salt  will  fix  it  if 
applied  as  long  as  there  is  seed  in  the 
ground.  I have  had  it  so  thick,  in 
spots  you  could  not  step  without 
treading  on  some  and  in  a few  years 
scarceljf  any  can  be  found. 

J.  O.  Schell,  Supt. 
McPherson  Cemetery, 

Clyde,  O. 

CLASSIFIED 
ADS 1 

lo  cents  a line  each  insertion:  6 words  to  a 
line:  minimum  price  50  cents.  Cofy  must 
reach  us  by  the  8tk  0/  the  month. 


Hardy  Stock 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 
Trees  and  Plants 
Particularly  adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  planting 
EVERGREENS  & RHODODENDRONS 
transplanted  specimens,  with  balls 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list 
The  Bay  State  Nurseries,  North  Abington,  Mass. 

I WANTED  I 

WANTED — First-class  landscape  man  to 
take  charge  of  our  landscape  department: 
state  experience  and  qualifications.  Stone 
& Wellington,  Nurserymen,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


SITUATION  WANTED— By  a young- 
man,  a graduate  from  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  also  of  the  Tale  For- 
est School;  well  posted  in  horticulture, 
forestry  and  topography  work;  wages  not 
so  much  the  object  as  place  where  more 
practical  experience  can  be  acquired  along 
park,  forestry  or  up-to-date  cemetery 
lines;  references  furnished  on  request. 
Address;  T.  R.,  care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


SID.  J.  HARE  S.  HERBERT  HARE 

HARE  HARE 

Landscape  Architects 

604  GUMBEL  BUILDING 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

The  One  Man 

making  a specialty  of  fixing  over 
old  time  graveyards  into  modern 
park  cemeteries. 

The  One  Man 

who  can  make  a modern  plan  for 
your  new  additicn  is 

HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED 

Landscape  Architect 

303  Lewis  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Laoilscipe  Architect  acci  Engineer 

710  Sykes  BWg.,  MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City- 
Park  Engineer. 

William  Stuppe  Company 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

SOO  FiftK  Avenue,  NewYork,N.Y. 

Designing  and  Executing.  Long  experience 
and  ability  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery 

fK rite  for  prices  on  what  you  require. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES,  Union  Co.  Nurseries,  ELIZABETH,  N.  j. 

Special  Designs  For  Particular  People 
\Y/E  have  the  style  you  want.  Iron,  and  wire  for  all  pur- 
W poses — lawn.,  church,  park,  factory,  poultry  yard, 
cemeterv,  etc.  Our  entire  factory  is  devoted  exclusive- 
ly  to  high  class  fencing.  When  you  get  fence  from  us 
you  know  it  is  right.  Let  us  quote  you  prices.  Write  today 
for  our  catalog  giving  pointers  on  fence  buying. 

Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Co. 

^Success  of  Demin^  Power  Sprayers 
on  Public  and  Private  Grounds 

sprayers  used  on  low-growing  fruit  trees  are  often  not  suitable  for  tall  trees 
there  is,  therefore,  a great  demand  for  a more  powerful  and  efficient  machine,  and 
hence  the  favor  with  which  Deming  Power  Sprayers  have  been  received. 

Made  of  best  material,  substantial  and  durable;  engine  and  pump  are 
mounted  rigidly  together,  preventing  lost  motion  and  permitting  higher 
pressure.  They  have  large  air-chambers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars,  including  blue- 
prints, specifications  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps 
all  uses — distributing  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

The  Deming  Company,  830  Depot  St..  Salem,  Ohio 


W^t  other  people  sa^: 

“Cei-tainly  the  best  I 
have  used.”— J.  G.  Wal- 
lemiscerd.  Buffalo  Burial 
Ass’n.  . . .‘‘It  is  quite  as 
effective  as  other  makes 
and  costs  less.” — W.  T. 
B.  Roberts  & Son,  Glen- 
side.  . . .‘‘I  recommend 
it  heartily.” — Chas. 
Murray,  Washington 
University. 


Kill  Weeds ; Don^t  Dig  ^em  Out. 

Sprinkle  walks  and  driveways  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer, 
and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  included. 
It’s  easier  than  grubbing  them  out  — cheaper,  better.  One 
application  is  usually  sufficient  for  a whole  season. 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

frees  Tennis  Courts,  Baseball  Diamonds  and  Race  Tracks,  alley-ways, 
fence  corners,  flag  walks,  brick  pavements  and  gutters  from  the  weed 
plague.  It  won’t  injure  marble,  cement  or  road  metal. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  owners  of  estates,  superintendents  of  Country 
Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most  efficient  weed  killer. 

One  Gallon,  $1.00.  Ten  Gallons,  $8.50.  Barrels,  per  Gallon,  75c 

One  gallon  diluted  will  cover  100  to  150  square  yards. 

Write  for  folder:  “ How  to  get  rid  of  Weeds.  ” 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co.,  I3i  So.4tliSt.,  Philadelphia 


No.  1181 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  prolftc- 
tion  ag^ainst  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

crti- 

zens 

worth 

CMI- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


/ 

Road  Rolling  Revolutionized 

1.  No  Smoke  and  Sparks 

2.  No  Ashes  and  Clinker 

3.  No  Coal  Lying  About 

4.  No  Teaming  of  Coal  and  Water 

5.  No  damage  to  Trees 

6.  No  Soot  on  Marble  Structures 

7.  No  Boiler  Risks  and  Repairs 

8.  No  Time  Lost  Raising  Steam 

9.  No  Washing  of  Boilers 

The  American  Motor 
Road  Roller 

offers  road  authorities  all  the  above  advantages  and  many  conveniences  in  operation, 
efficiency  and  economy. 

IT  USES  GASOLENE  OR  KEROSENE  FOR  FUEL 

This  is  the  only  three-wheeled  roller  offering  the  following  well  assorted  range  of  sizes : 

7-ton,  8-ton,  10-ton,  12-ton,  15-ton 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd.,  CHICAGO 

New  York  City  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Dallas,  Texas  Memphis,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  June  9.  1900.  at  the  Post 
Office  at  Chicago.  Illinois,  under  act  of  Marcli  Urd,  1879. 


OCTOBER,  1911 


OCEAN  PARKWAY  ENTRANCE  TO  WASHINGTON  CEMETERY,  PARKVILLE,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.  (SEE 

PAGE  681.) 

Designed  and  Built  by  The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Architect,  Daniel  W.  Langton,  New  York  City. 


CP  O a Canada  dj  O 

Year  Foreign 


Published  Monthly  by 

R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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\M.  8c  T.  S/V\ITH  COmRANY 

GEINE\//\,  IN  E \A/  YORK! 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


64  YEARS. 


700  ACRES. 


SF^ECITVVEIN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NintSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Fall  Planting,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 
PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX— Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties ; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 


FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


CO. 


The 

“ Denning” 
Ornamental 
Fencing 
for 

Lawns, 
Parks  and 
Cemeteries 


Made  Right 
and 

Sold  Right 

Write 

for 

Catalog 


The  Denning  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


This  tandem  roller 
has  been  espe- 
cially designed 
for  rolling  T urf , Paths, 
Parkways  and  Light 
Roadways  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  Work. 

There  are  today  a great 
number  of  Park  De- 
partments and  many 
cemeteries  using  our 
rollers  and  at  every 
point  they  have  given 
the  highest  of  satis- 
faction. 

We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  catalogue  on 
request.  Write  to 


Buffalo  Pitts  Patent  Double 
Drive  Tandem  Roller 

Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Co.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Eastern  Offices 

15  Court  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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THE  DAVEY  TREE  SERVICE  IN  PUBLIC  WORK 


The  preservation  of  grand  old  trees  in  city  parks  and  on  the  grounds  of  public  institutions  is  one  of  the  many  important  duties  of  the  Davey 
Tree  Experts.  The  modem  science  of  tree  surgery  has  saved  many  trees  that  otherwise  would  have  fallen  before  the  storms,  or  died  from  neglect 
and  disease.  The  Davey  Experts,  trained  by  John  Davey,  “father  of  tree  surgery,”  have  satisfactorily  served  many  private  estates,  and  their  ser- 
vices have  been  secured  by  County  Commissioners,  Park  Commissioners,  Hospitals,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  Libraries,  Hotels,  Banks, 
Churches  and  many  other  public  and  private  institutions.  Among  the  number  are: 


Tillafre  of  Galena.  Ill 

City  Commissioners.  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

City  of  Brunswick.  Qa. 

City  of  Evanston.  111. 

City  of  Jackscxn.  Miss. 

City  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Studebaker,  Howard  & Leeper  Parks. 

South  Bend.  Ind. 

Miller  Park,  Bloomington,  111. 

City  Parks.  Quincy.  III. 

Riverside  Park.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

City  Park,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Paducah  Park  Commission.  Paducah.  Ky. 
McCullough  Park,  Muncic.  Ind. 

State  House  Groumis,  Columbus,  O. 
Governor’s  Mansion  and  State  House 
Grounds,  .Jackson.  Miss. 

State  Noimal  School.  Edinboro,  Pa. 


THE  CROWN  HILL  CEMETERY 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  16,  1911. 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co., 

Kent,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— Your  methods  are  cer- 
tainly practical  and  based  on  correct 
principles  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  thorough  and  conscientious. 
We  have  every  confidence  that  the 
money  spent  was  a wise  and  profitable 
investment.  Some  of  the  big  forest 
trees  if  lost  could  not  be  replaced  at 
any  price. 

We  also  appreciate  the  courteous 
and  straightforward  treatment  we 
have  received  both  from  your  office 
and  from  your  men  on  the  work. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Walter  H.  Wheeler, 

Superintendent. 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  MANSION,  JACKSON,  MISS. 


State  Houne  Grountls.  Richmond,  Va. 
State  Housi*  Grounds.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
State  Hdusc Grounds,  Cnlumbia.  b C. 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis,  Ini. 
('ave  Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Beech  Grove  Cemetery.  Muucie,  Ind. 


MAYOR’S  OFFICE, 

W.  1.  Thompson,  Mayor, 
Henderson,  Ky., 
July  12.  1911. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co., 

Kent,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — The  work  done  by 
your  men  in  “Atkinson  Park”  has 
shown  wonderful  results;  the  trees 
treated  have  taken  on  new  life.  One 
especially— an  old  elm  that  was  the 
monarch  of  the  Park,  and  that  we 
thought  was  lost— has  taken  a new 
lease  on  life.  We  are  so  pleased  with 
the  results  of  your  work  that  we  want 
to  make  a new  contract  for  more 
work  next  year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

1.  W.  (THOMPSON,)  Mayor. 


A Responsible  Business  Organization,  directing  a corps  of  trained  men,  is  a guarantee  of  satisfactory  service— the  only  service  that  secures  such  a clientele 
as  shown  above. 

A representative  of  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.  will  inspect  (without  charge)  the  trees  in  any  city  park  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  if  the 
request  for  inspection  comes  from  a public  official  or  Civic  League.  Send  for  new  booklet,  “The  training  of  Tree  Surgeons,”  which  tells  about 
our  methods,  and  why  our  men  are  especially  adapted  for  the  highest  quality  work.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  saving  trees  on  public 
grounds,  although  we  serve  great  numbers  of  private  estate  owners. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  INC.,  4610  Leaves  Street,  Kent,  Ohio,  operating  the  Davey  institute  of  Tree  Surgeiy 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

QUARRIES,  MILLS  AND  OFFICES,  McDERMOTT,  O- 


THE  VAN 


DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Designers  and  Builders  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Gates  and  Fencing. 

Catalogue  No.  64  Park*  and  Cemeteries.  LaWn  SeatS  and  VaseS.  No.  48-A  Residences  and  Churches. 
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THE  VALUE  OF 


Good  Trees  and  Shrubs 

It  is  being  more  appreciated  every  day.  Planters  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  success  of  a planting  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
class  of  stock  used. 

Good  plants  may  be  a little  more  expensive — It  costs  more  to  grow 
them,  but  they  are  worth  the  difference.  The  superiority  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  properly  grown,  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset  by  results  obtained. 
That’s  the  point— First  cost  is  of  secondary  importance.  Best  re- 
sults are  what  you  want— They  can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 
When  comparing  prices  investigate  the  quality. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that  have  been 
grown  right  and  will  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Fall  Catalogue. 
It’s  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS  ALL  OVER  THE 
COUNTRY  ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF  MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Wholesale  Nurserymen 
and  Tree  Seedsmen 

DRESHER,  (Near  Philadelphia)  PENNA. 


Our  Ideal  Plan  Number  87  at  E.  L. 
Chadbourne’s  Place, Portchester,N.Y. 
Albert  Dornberger,  Gardener 


It’s  ideal  because  it  combines  attractiveness,  utility,  economy, 
and  convenience  in  a way  that  can’t  be  beaten  for  a small  range. 

It  is  fully  illustrated  in  color  with  plan  and  full  description  in 
that  new  catalog  of  ours. 

Just  to  show  you  how  popular  this  Ideal  Plan  No.  87  has 
proven,  five  duplicates  were  ordered  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  as  many  weeks,  after  the  catalog  was  published.  One 
of  the  orders  came  from  California  and  the  business  was  transacted 
all  by  telegraph. 

Perhaps  it’s  just  the  house  you  need. 

Send  for  catalog  and  know. 

Lord  & Burnham  Company 

Factories;  Des  Plaines,  111. 

Irvington,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

St.  James  Big.  Tremont  Big.  Franklin  Bk.  Big.  Rookery  Big. 


r 

^ PERPETUAL  ’ 

CARE; 

W 

C/5 


Increase 
Your 
Perpetual 
Care 
Deposits 

By  Using  Our 

Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 

Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 


The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co. 

1 19  N.  Canal  St. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Need  to  Know 

The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries, 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled. 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it.  *' 

$1.00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

FAIRCHILD  SONS 

702  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


How  to 
Plan  the 
Home 
Grounds 


By  Samuel  Par- 
sons, Ex-Supt.  of 
Parks.  New  York 
City,  27  chapters 
of  suggestive  text, 
profusely  illustrat- 
ed. Price  $1.00. 

R.  J.  Haight, 
440  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  CHICAGO, 


The  Hoosier  Cement  Burial  Vault  Molds 


All  steel,  no  wood  to  shrink,  swell  and  warp, always 
ready,  wlthoutrepalrsandgoodforalifetlme.  Best 
cement  proposition  known,  600  per  cent  PROFIT. 
Telescopes  and  adjusts  for  making  twenty  sizes  of 
sinks,  bath-tubs,  tanks  and  vaults  with  circle  cor- 
ners, preventing  cracks.  Corners  strongest  portion 
of  walls. 

Agents  Wanted.  For  particulars  address 

BfllL&  BROOK$HIER.PaIentBes& W*f’rs,  Thorntown,  Ind. 
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Training  for  Landscape  Architecture 

That  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  should 
be  an  encouraging  feature  of  present-day  strenuous  life 
to  the  aspiring  young  man.  But  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  these  top-opportunities  calls  for  preparation, 
ability  and  character  that  comparatively  few  possess,  or 
are  even  willing  to  endeavor  to  possess,  on  account  of 
the  work  entailed  for  that  end.  One  is  impressed  with 
this  idea,  in  connection . with  the  profession  of  landscape 
architecture,  on  perusing  the  pamphlet  issued  by  Harvard 
University  concerning  its  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  and  Harvard  is  not  now  alone  in  promot- 
ing this  profession.  But  the  plans  of  study  laid  down 
and  the  requirements  set  forth  for  attaining  degrees  in 
this  occupation  suggest  most  emphatically  that  to  be- 
come a proficient  landscape  architect  the  young  aspirant 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  work;  and  yet  there  may  also 
be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  this  pamphlet  the  assur- 
ance that  proficiency  in  the  several  necessary  studies 
means  an  equipment  for  a delightful  life-work  that  will 
make  the  top  easy  of  attainment,  as  practice  develops  the 
factilties  ■ upon  so  certain  a foundation.  There  have, 
however,  been  great  men  in  every  occupation  of  life  who 
have  succeeded  without  the  help  of  college  'training,  but  a 
college  education  today  gives  the  student  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage for  professional  ■ service  that  our  advice  is  “get 
it  if  you  can.”  The  Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Gardening  and  Horticulture  for  Women,  at  Gro- 
ton, Mass.,-  which-  was  founded  in  1901  by  Mrs.  Edward 
Gilchrist  Low,  and  which  was  incorporated  in  1909,  is 
designed  to  train  young  women  who  desire  to  take  up 
a life  work  under  the  terms  Landscape  Architecture,  Land- 
scape Gardening  and  Horticulture,  in  which  there  is  an 
excellent  and  attractive  field.  This  school  was  established 
by  private  benevolence,  is  still  far  from  self-supporting. 

The  Municipal  Congress  and  Exposition 

The  International  Municipal  Congress  and  Exposition 
which  was  held  in  Chicago,  September  18-30,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  city  and  a number  of  its  leading  organi- 
zations was,  like  its  predecessors  and  kindred  affairs,  a 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  event.  It  attracted 
numbers  of  visitors,  unquestionably  of  the  intelligent 
classes,  and  practically  all  the  leading  features  of  the  ex- 
hibition found  interested  engineers  and  students  among 
the  people  who  halted  to  study  and  investigate.  Besides 
the  exhibits  of  maps,  plans  and  models  of  municipal  pub- 
lic works,  the  laying  out  of  towns  and  cities  and  the  ap- 
paratus and  plants  for  the  up-to-date  necessities  of  city 
life,  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  covered  a broad  field, 
and  were  held  day  and  evening  throughout  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  the  Exposition.  Prominent  experts  in  city 
development  and  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs  pre- 
sented their  views  in  lectures  and  discussions,  and  were 
assisted  by  leading  officials  from  the  larger  American 
cities.  City  charters,  commission  government,  municipal 
accounting,  efficiency  and  business,  municipal  museums, 
city  planning,  public  utilities  and  improvements,  taxa- 
tion, public  schools,  parks  and  playgrounds,  as  well 
as  the  engineering  requirements  for  a city’s  health  and 
welfare,  all  received  particular  and  close  attention.  Dur- 


ing the  evenings  there  were  picture  talks  on  home  and 
foreign  municipalities,  and  moving  jncture  exhibits  of 
modern  road-making,  the  operation  of  fire  fighting  out- 
fits on  land  and  water,  and  other  attractive  matters  con- 
nected with  city  development.  The  exhibits  of  the  large 
manufacturers  of  road  making  machinery  and  the  re- 
quirements of  indoor  and  outdoor  municipal  work  added 
to  the  general  completeness  of  the  Congress.  Particu- 
larlv  noticeable  among  many  civic  exhibits  was  that 
of  Des  Moines.  la.  This  city  has  l^een  conducting  a 
vigorous  educational  campaign  on  up-to-date  lines  to  pro- 
mote growth  both  in  residental  citizenship  and  business 
interests,  and  in  the  way  of  civic  improvement  is  rapidly 
forging  ahead  and  setting  an  example  to  other  cities. 

Vjg 

Children’s  Play  Parks 

Mr.  L.  H.  Weir,  field  secretary  of  the  Playground  As- 
sociation of  America,  suggests  that  the  perfect  system  of 
playgrounds  for  a citj'  is  "to  have  them  so  situated  that 
one  will  be  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  every  child  ten 
years  old,  and  that  larger  grounds  will  be  within  at  least 
one-half  mile  of  each  child  in  the  city.”  This  is  of  course 
theoretical,  but  a very  few  years  ago  the  whole  subject 
of  city  play-parks  for  the  children  was  theoretical,  and 
but  few.  believed  them  practicable.  The  point  of  view 
is  now  entirely  changed,  and  such  parks  have  almost 
suddenly  come  to  be  declared  essential  features  of  up-to- 
date  municipal  requirements.  To  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tion in  our  older  established  cities  is  beyond  reasonable 
expectation,  though  much  more  will  have  to  be  done  than 
has  yet  been  accomplished;  but  in  our  younger  cities,  it 
is  quite  possible  and  should  be  seriously  considered  while 
land  values  are  low  and  business  has  not  appropriated 
every  play-park  possiblitjv 

Ng 

A Suggestion 

While  signs  of  the  awakening  of  interest  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  rural  cemetery  are  quite  frequently  appar- 
ent in  certain  communities  throughout  the  country,  any 
general  disposition  to  improve  is  still  a long  way  off,  in 
spite  of  the  educational  efforts  to  inspire  the  necessary 
spirit  often  attempted. 

In  a paper  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Rutherford,  of  Hamilton,  Ont., 
read  at  the  recent  Philadelphia  convention  of  cemetery 
superintendents,  on  “Reorganizing  an  Old  Cemetery,”  ap- 
peared a suggeston  that  the  judicious  planting  of  portions 
of  the  cemetery  would  afford  the  superintendent  one  of 
the  most  interesting  studies,  as  well  as  one  of  the  great- 
est pleasures  of  his  worK.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
this;  and  why  might  not  the  idea  be  taken  up  by  any 
interested  lot  owner  or  village  official  and  adapted  to  the 
neighboring'  burying  ground.  A visit  to  a nearby  city, 
having  a well  cared  for  cemetery,  would  offer  lots  of 
examples  of  what  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  to  use  and 
the  manner  of  their  planting,  and  in  every  country  place 
the  native  shrubs  and  wild  things  are  just  the  material 
to  use,  providing  taste  and  good  judgment  are  displayed. 
It  needs  study,  to  be  sure,  but  the  study  will  be  bene- 
ficial and  absorbing,  and  the  laying  out  and  planting  will 
be  most  interesting,  and  to  see  the  success  of  the  work 
in  due  course,  not  only  in  its  detail,  but  in  relation  to  the 
whole  burial  plot  will  repay  for  the  time  and  labor  ex- 
pended a hundred-fold.  Let  some  of  our  active  village 
citizens  try  it! 
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THE  MAKING  of  a PARK  SYSTEM  IN  LA  CROSSE 


Xo  better  illustration  could  be 
found  of  the  making  of  a park  system, 
by  a small  city  than  the  recent  ex- 
perience of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  the  in- 
teresting story  of  which  is  told  in  a 
recent  report  by  John  Nolen,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  landscape  architect  of 
the  system.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
three  years  ago  it  had  not  even 
a park  commission,  and  it  is  less 
than  two  years  since  the  actual 
work  of  park  construction  was  begun. 
Yet  it  has  today  the  substantial 
framework  of  a . comprehensive  park 
system  that  is  equaled  by  few  cities 
of  the  same  size.  This  achievement 
is  so  notable  and  the  steps  by  which 
it  has  been  brought  about  are  so  little 
known,  even  to  many  of  the  citizens 
of  La  Crosse,  that  park  men  will  be 
interested  in  Mr.  N'olen’s  story  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  used. 

The  beginning  of  parks  in  La  Crosse 
is  to  be  found  in  Pettibone  Park,  a 


naturally  beautiful  Island  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  directly  opposite  the 
business  section  of  the  city,  but  un- 
fortunately situated  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  Es- 
tablished in  1890  as  a public  pleasure 
ground,  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr..  A.  W.  Pettibone,  this  Island  Park 
at  first  supplied  the  demand  for  pub- 
lic parks  and  then  created  an  insistent 
demand  for  more.  Never  a city  park 
in  a complete  sense,  it  has,  neverthe- 
less, always  been  open  to  the  free 
use  of  the  people.  Its  administration 
is  vested  in  a special  park  board  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Pettibone  and  the 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land, 
for  construction  and  for  maintenance 
have  been  provided  by  the  same  gen- 
erous and  public-spirited  individual. 
He  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  the  sum  of  $50,000,  the  income 
from  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  prop- 


er maintenance  of  the  park.  Petti- 
bone Park  contains  about  two  hun- 
dred acres.  It  has  an  exceedingly  ir- 
regular shore  line,  picturesque  and 
beautiful  lagoons;  and  if  properly 
developed  might  easily  rival  the  fa- 
mous Belle  Isle  Park  of  Detroit.  In- 
deed, the  views  of  River  scenery  are 
much  finer  than  those  from  Belle 
'Isle.  But  to  make  Pettibone  Park  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  recreation 
ground,  it  should  be  raised  securely 
above  the  high  water  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  control  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Island  transferred  by 
the  legislature  of  Minnesota  to  the 
city  of  La  Crosse. 

Yet,  after  all,  Pettibone  Park  only 
prepared  the  way.  The  real  begin- 
ning was  made  when  the  common 
council  of  La  Crosse  on  May  15, 
1908,  passed  the  ordinance  creating 
two  park  districts  and  establishing  a 
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Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  By 
this  ordinance  a non-political,  unpaid 
commission  of  four  members  was 
provided.  These  commissioners  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  common 
council. 


TYPICAL  LA  CROSSE  RIVER  SCENERY 


pay  for  tliemselves;  (4)  that  the 
adoption  of  a permanent  park  policy 
is  more  than  likely  to  bring  rich  gifts 
of  land  and  money  for  park  purposes. 
Of  the  general  soundness  of  these 
views,  the  audience  was  convinced, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 


comprehensive,  well-distributed  sys- 
tem in  which  the  needs  of  each  sec- 
tion were  adequately  and  fairly  pro- 
vided for.  The  situation  of  the  city 
is  remarkable  and  of  great  beauty. 
With  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
Alississippi  River  on  the  west  and  a 


The  next  step  was  the  selection  by 
the  Board  of  a landscape  architect  as 
its  expert  adviser  and  the  arrange- 
ment soon  after  for  a public  mass 
meeting  to  present  to  the  general 
public  the  tentative  plans  for  a park 
system  and  the  reasons  for  such  a 
system  in  a city  like  La  Crosse.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  opera  house. 
The  arrangements  were  unusually 
well  made,  the  local  newspapers  co- 
operating heartily  and  as  a result  a 
large  and  representative  audience 
completely  filled  the  hall.  The  may- 
or presided.  Mr.  Xolen  w'as  the 
principal  speaker  and  pointed  out  the 
value  of  parks  and  the  direction  the 
work  should  take. 

The  four  conclusions  to  which  the 
addresses  of  the  evening  pointed  defi- 
nitely were:  (1)  That  park  lands 
for  the  city  of  La  Crosse  would  nev- 
er again  be  so  cheap;  (2)  that  once 
acquired,  they  would  steadily  in- 
crease in  value;  (3)  that  the  experi- 
ence of  every  city  that  has  judi- 
ciously undertaken  park  improve- 
ments had  demonstrated  that  they 


ing,  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  providing  for  a park  com- 
mission and  the  levying  of  a one  mill 
tax  to  be  set  apart  and  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  park  com- 
mission for  park  purposes. 

At  a meeting  of  the  council  held 
a few  days  later,  this  enthusiastic  ac- 
tion of  the  people  was  confirmed  by 
the  levying  of  a one  mill  tax  for 
parks  and  later  by  the  issuing  of 
bonds  for  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  purchase  of  land  and  for 
the  necessary  construction.  Thus  in 
six  months  the  work  of  park  making 
in  La  Crosse  was  successfully  inaug- 
urated. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  park  com- 
mission and  its  landscape  adviser  to 
select  property  that  was  naturally  fit- 
ted for  park  use,  that  could  be  de- 
veloped economically,  that  would  re- 
flect and  preserve  the  characteristic 
and  beautiful  topographical  features 
of  La  Crosse,  and  that,  when  im- 
proved, would  constitute  a whole, 
each  part  having  relation  to  every 
other  part,  and  together  forming  a 


noble  range  of  high  and  rugged 
bluffs  on  the  east,  it  occupies  a broad 
and  fertile  valley,  offering  an  ideal 
site  for  both  business  and  residence 
purposes.  The  most  striking  and 
characteristic  natural  features  are,  of 
course,  the  river  and  the  bluffs.  It 
was  decided  at  once  that  these  should 
be  included  in  the  park  plans  and  that 
all  the  forms  of  recreation  that  river 
and  bluffs  make  possible  should  be 
provided. 

The  existing  parks  available  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  new  system  were  the 
two  half  blocks  in  the  built-up  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  Myrick  Park  and  the 
Losey  Boulevard.  After  a great  deal 
of  investigation  on  the  ground,  sup- 
plemented by  careful  study  and  plan 
making,  the  following  system  of 
parks,  parkways,  squares  and  play- 
grounds was  adopted: 

(1)  Copeland  Park.  This  is  a tract 
of  more  than  twenty  acres  in  North 
La  Crosse  with  a frontage  of  half  a 
mile  on  the  Black  River,  command- 
ing some  of  the  finest  views  of  the 
Minnesota  bluffs.  A wide  promen- 
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ade  runs  all  along  the  water  front 
and  the  plan  for  the  park  includes 
provision  for  many  forms  of  active 
recreation  and  quieter  relaxation. 

(2)  Levee  Park.  This  will  contain 


about  twelve  acres  and  is  happily  sit- 
uated at  the  natural  water  approach 
to  the  city  and  close  to  the  business 
•center.  The  plan  for  this  park  is 
more  ornamental  than  Copeland 
Park.  The  water  front  will  continue 
to  be  used  for  business  purposes,  but 
the  undeveloped  area  between  the 
river  and  the  railroad  tracks  will  be 
filled,  improved  and  made  available 
for  recreation. 

(3)  Grandad  Blufif  and  Miller’s 
Coulee.  The  park  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  create  at  this  point  will  be 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  La 
■Crosse.  In  fact,  few  cities  have  such 
an  opportunity.  Grandad  Bluff  is 
the  highest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
La  Crosse  and  rises  majestically  to  a 
height  of  1,172  feet.  The  Coulee, 
which  nestles  in  its  side,  affords  a 
type  of  scenery  of  great  attractive- 
ness. It  is  beautiful  and  restful,  as 
well  as  adapted  for  a pleasure  ground 
for  city  people  as  any  that  can  be 
conceived.  This  property  is  only 
partially  acquired,  but  when  com- 
pleted it  will  probably  include  over 
four  hundred  acres.  It  is  as  good  an 
illustration  of  ready-made  park  as 
could  be  found,  and  except  for  road 
making,  the  cost  of  its  improvement 
will  be  slight. 

(4)  West  Avenue  Playfield.  The 
acquisition  of  this  three  acre  field 
at  West  Avenue  and  Jackson  Street 
— more  than  a full  city  block  in  ex- 
tent— illustrates  the  interest  of  the 


park  commission  in  playgrounds  for 
the  children. 

(5)  Adams  Street  Playground.  Al- 
though smaller  in  area,  this  property 
corresponds  in  character  and  devel- 


opment to  the  West  Avenue  Play- 
field. 

(6)  Block  at  George  and  Living- 
stone Streets  on  the  North  Side.  It 
is  proposed  to  acquire  and  improve 
this  block  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  Adams  Street  Playground. 

(7)  La  Plume  Island.  At  present 
this  island  is  low  and  requires  filling. 


When  filled  and  improved,  it  will 
make  for  the  South  End  of  the  city 
a park  much  like  Pettibone  Park. 

(8)  Forty  acres  at  the  south  end 


of  West  Avenue.  This  property  is 
not  imperatively  needed  by  the  city 
for  immediate  use,  but  is  a valuable 
reservation  for  the  future. 

(9)  Main  Street  Square.  The  city 
already  owns  one-half  this  square. 
By  purchasing  the  other  half,  which 
can  still  be  had  on  reasonable  terms, 
a splendid' open  space  would  be  se- 
cured in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

(10)  Reservation  on  the  viaduct  be- 
tween North  and  South  La  Crosse. 
Such  a property  is  now  easily  se- 
cured and  would  proyide  a park  for 
the  future  at  a central  situation. 

(11)  Inter-State  Fair  Grounds.  This 
tract  of  37  acres  is  now  owned 
by  the  city  and  it  is  proposed  later 
to  make  it  the  principal  athletic 
ground  for  the  older  boys  and  young 
men  of  the  city.  Here  there  is  room 
for  a very  complete  provision  for  all 
the  field  sports,  tennis,  etc.  The  lo- 
cation is  ajjmirable  for  the  purpose. 

(12)  Parkways.  It  is  proposed  to 
connect  all  these  parks,  squares  and 
playgrounds  by  a complete  system  of 
parkways  and  boulevards.  A circuit 
of  fifteen  miles  might  not  be  entirely 
free  from  some  relatively  common- 
place sections,  yet  most  of  it  could 
easily  be  made  very  attractive.  Even 
now  a very  large  percentage  affords 
views  both  near  and  far  that  could 
not  be  equalled  by  the  best  parkways 
in  the  larger  cities. 

The  methods  followed  at  La  Crosse, 
a city  of  but  31,000  population,  it 
should  be  remembered,  have  been  so 


successful  and  the  results  so  satis- 
factory that  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
the  lessons  which  the  experience 
gives  as  a guide  for  the  future  not 
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only  of  La  Crosse,  but  of  the  many 
other  small  cities  in  the  LTnited 
States  which  are  now  in  a position 
not  unlike  that  which  confronted  La 


Crosse  two  years  ago. 

The  six  points  of  most  significance 
are; 

(1)  The  main  reliance  from  the  be- 
ginning was  upon  public  action  and 
public  support.  The  people  were 
taken  in  on  the  ground  floor,  so  to 
speak,  and  made  to  feel  that  the  work 
was  not  only  to  be  for  them,  but  was 


Plant  for  Examining  Road  Materials. 

Dust  prevention  and  road  preser- 
vation are  almost  inseparable  sub- 
jects in  the  study  of  good  roads  so 
insistently  demanding  the  attention  of 
road  engineers.  Therefore,  the  bul- 
letin of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  Examination 
of  Bituminous  Road  Materials,  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads, 
and  issued  as  No.  38  of  that  series, 
which  contains  complete  descriptions 
of  the  methods  of  examination  for 
that  class  of  materials,  as  employed 
at  present  by  that  office,  should  ma- 
terially further  the  adoption  of 
standard  methods,  a matter  which  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  at  this  time. 

These  methods  are  presented  in 
such  a form  that  any  intelligent  per- 
son may,  with  a little  practice  and 
the  proper  equipment,  make  such  ex- 
amination. With  this  object  in  view 
the  bulletin  describes  the  various 
tests  in  greater  detail  than  would 
have  been  necessary  for  the  use  of 


to  be  done  by  them.  The  parks  and 
playgrounds  were  put  in  exactly  the 
same  class  as  the  public  school  and 
the  public  library  and  in  renewing 


the  appropration  this  year,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council  showed  that 
they  looked  upon  them  in  this  way. 

(2)  The  park  commission  has,  from 
the  start,  applied  the  efficient  meth- 
ods of  private  business  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  new  city  department 
and  with  similar  good  results. 

(3)  Before  a step  was  taken  toward 


chemists,  and  illustrations  are  pre- 
sented of  practically  all  the  apparatus 
required.  Also  a list  of  the  necessary 
equipment  for  a small  laboratory 
about  to  engage  in  the  routine  test- 
ing and  inspection  of  bitumens  is 
given.  The  maximum  cost,  exclusive 
of  platinum  wire,  solvents  and  chem- 
icals, would  not  exceed  $300,  and 
probably  could  be  purchased  cheaper 
by  securing  bids  on  the  entire  equip- 
ment from  several  drug  supply 
houses.  For  the  extraction  of  bi- 
tuminous aggregates,  the  recovery  of 
the  bitumen,  and  examination  of  the 
aggregates,  an  additional  outlay  of 
$123  would  be  necessary,  but  this  ex- 
pense seems  to  be  entirely  within  the 
means  of  most  road  commissioners, 
charged  with  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  roads. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  stand- 
ard method  for  examining  bituminous 
road  materials  have  been  generally 
adopted,  as  the  necessity  for  such 
standards  has  become  imperative.  The 


execution,  a complete  general  plan 
was  preisared  for  all  the  parks  and 
playgrounds  included  in  the  present 
system. 

(4)  The  cost  of  these  parks  and 
playgrounds  for  La  Crosse  has  not 
been  heavy.  The  council  has  issued 
twenty-year  bonds  for  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  and  the  one  mill 
tax  has  yielded  a little  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a year  for  two  years. 
Even  under  the  present  law  and  the 
extra  expenses  inevitable  during  a pe- 
riod of  heavy  construction  the  annual 
cost  has  not  exceeded  fifty  cents  per 
capita. 

(5)  Another  conclusion  justified  by 
the  experience  of  La  Crosse,  is  the 
possibility,  especially  in  the  smaller 
places,  of  enlisting  in  the  service  of 
the  community  the  most  honorable 
and  able  men.  If  an  unpaid  commis- 
sion is  created,  free  from  political  in- 
fluence, under  conditions  that  permit 
of  a large  public  service,  it  wffl  al- 
ways be  possible,  as  at  La  Crosse,  to 
find  qualified  men  to  accept. 

(6)  The  final  lesson  of  the  La 
Crosse  parks  is  their  effect  upon  the 
civic  spirit  of  the  entire  community. 
There  has  been  a noticeable  quicken- 
ing of  civic  pride  and  an  awakening 
of  interest  in  civic  affairs  which  is 
worth  all  that  these  public  improve- 
ments have  cost  in  money  and  per- 
sonal work. 


ROAD  BUILDING 

office  of  public  roads  has  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  this  matter, 
both  with  respect  to  investigations 
conducted  in  its  laboratories  and 
through  co-operation  with  certain 
technical  societies  interested  in  the 
testing  of  materials.  While  it  is  re- 
alized that  the  scheme  of  examina- 
tion presented  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect, and  may  in  the  future  be  im- 
proved, it  has  nevertheless  been  of 
great  service  in  classifying  bituminous 
road  materials  and  determining  their 
suitability  for  use  according  to  va- 
rious methods  of  application  and  con- 
struction. 

British  Dust  Problem  Statistics. 

Consul  General  John  L.  Griffiths, 
of  London,  sends  the  state  depart- 
ment a report  of  the  work  of  the 
“Roads  Improvement  Association,” 
which  has  made  an  investigation  of 
the  dust  problem  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  results  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  information  was  obtained 
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by  circularizing  the  road  authorities 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
consul  summarizes  the  statistics  col- 
lected as  follows: 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  road 
for  treatment  with  tar.  56  surveyors  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  cleansing- 
the  road  from  dust  by  sweeping  it  first  with 
machine  brooms  and  afterwards  with  hand 
brooms.  Other  replies,  while  more  gen- 
eral. indicate  that  the  road  should  be  in 
good  condition. 


As  to  the  kind  of  tar  used  and  the  price 
134  authorities  used  crude  or  ordinary  gas 
tar;  25  used  distilled  or  refined  tar;  and 
6 used  oil-gas  tar.  The  prices  varied  from 
2 cents  to  8 cents  per  gallon,  the  usual 
price  between  4 and  5 cents.  Twenty-nine 
authorities  used  specially  prepared  tarry 
materials,  such  as  Tarvia,  Tarmite,  Clare’s 
Patent  . Tar  Compo,  and  Dustabato. 

In  33  cases  the  area  treated  per  gallon 
of  tar  was  between  3 and  5 square  yards; 
in  99  cases  it  was  between  5 and  7 yards; 
in  19  cases,  between  7 and  9 yards;  and 
in  5 cases  more  than  9 yards.  When  spe- 
cially prepared  tarry  materials,  oil-gas  tar, 
or  ordinary  tar  mixed  with  oil  was  used, 
the  average  spread  to  the  gallon  was 
greater  than  when  crude  or  distilled  tar 
was  employed. 

Asked  as  to  what  material  was  spread 
over  after  treatment,  77  authorities  re- 
plied that  they  used  sand:  37  used  small 
(Vi  inch)  granite  chippings  and  granite 
dust;  10  used  large  Cover  H inch)  granite 
chippings;  14  used  limestone  chippings  or 
dust;  8 used  slag  chips  or  slag  dust;  19 
used  road  grit  removed  from  the  road  be- 
for  treatment;  and  15  used  local  materials, 
such  as  shingle,  pea  gravel,  cinder  dust,  etc. 
In  5 cases  no  material  was  placed  on  the 
road  after  treatment.  Several  survej'ors 
expressed  the  opinion  that  granite  chippings 
are  the  best  material. 

As  to  the  method  of  spreading  the  tar  and 
the  cost,  in  $4  cases  hand  spreading  was 
used,  while  machine  spreading  was  prac- 
ticed in  49  cases. 

The  average  cost  for  treating  the  road 
surface,  including  all  expenses  of  prelimi- 
nary sweeping,  tar,  sand,  or  other  material 
spread  after  treatment,  and  labor,  varied 
between  1,4  cents  and  6 cents  per  square 
yard.  The  usual  cost  was  2 to  2^^  cents 
when  machine  spread  and  2V2  to  3 cents 
when  hand  spread.  Where  two  coats  had 
been  given  the  cost  of  the  second  coat  was 
much  lower  than  the  first. 

In  61  cases  the  treatment  lasted  a sea- 
son. 6 to  9 months;  in  .54  cases,  12  month®; 
in  5 case.s,  over  13  months;  and  in  5 cases 
less  than  a season.  In  several  cases  when 


giving  the  road  a second  treatment  it  was 
necessary  to  treat  only  the  center  of  the 
highway,  the  sides  remaining  in  fairly 
good  shape.  In  some  districts  the  treat- 
ments lasted  two  years. 

A copy  of  the  development  and 
road  improvement  funds  act  of  1909 
is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures, at  Washington,  as  are  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  Roads  Im- 
provement Association:  “Highway 


Maintenance  and  Repair,”  “Official 
Test  of  the  Dust-Laying  Qualities  of 
Calcium  Chloride”  (1909  and  1910), 
and  “Dust-Problem  Statistics.”  These 
will  be  loaned  to  interested  parties. 

Tar  Macadam  Roads  in  Scotland. 

Consul  J.  N.  McCunn,  at  Glasgow, 
reports  that  the  roads  laid  with  tar 
macadam  several  years  ago  in  this 
part  of  Scotland  have  fulfilled  all  ex- 
pectations as  regards  durability  and 
cleanliness.  It  has  been  found  that 
to  convert  an  ordinary  macadamized 
road  into  a tar-macadamized  road  it 
is  not  sufficient  simply  to  cover  the 
old  macadamized  surface  with  the 
tarred  metal.  The  surface  must  first 
be  “scarified.”  When  the  whole  of 
the  original  surface  has  been  so  “scar- 
ified,” the  tarred  metal  is  laid  upon  it 
and  rolled  in.  If  the  surface  is  not 
scarified,  but  the  tarred  metal  simply 
laid  down  upon  the  old  surface  of  an 
uneven  macadamized  road,  the  fin- 
ished road  soon  begins  to  show  un- 
evenness of  surface,  and  finally  it  is 
apt  to  break  up  at  various  points  where 
traffic  is  heavy. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  granolithic  or  cement  foot  pave- 
ments are  more  satisfactory  than  foot 
pavements  made  by  the  Walker  sys- 
tem of  tar  macadam,  although  the  tar- 
macadam pavement  is  more  agreeable 
to  walk  upon. 


The  Three  Ways  of  Using  Tarvia. 

In  this  country  the  office  of  public 
roads  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture took  the  lead  with  certain  im- 
portant experiments  at  Jackson,  Tenn, 
The  experiments  were  widely  studied, 
imitated  and  developed,  until  now  it 
is  considered  that  limitations  and 
difficulties  are  well  understood  among 
up-to-date  engineers.  In  fact,  the 
study  of  engineers  is  now  directed 
toward  the  refining  of  the  details  of 
handling  and  application  of  the  tar 
binders  at  minimum  costs. 

An  old  road  with  its  interstices 
packed  tight  and  hard  with  dust 
would  absorb  some  compounds  very 
little,  while  a new  road  of  a more 
open  te.xture  would  drink  up  the  bi- 
tumen greedily  and  even  allow  it  to 
percolate  down  toward  the  founda- 
tion and  away  from  the  surface 
where  it  was  needed.  A standardiza- 
tion of  the  bitumen  products  became 
necessary  and  as  chemical  analysis  of 
these  materials  is  exceedingly  difficult 
and  elaborate,  the  manufacturers  of 
Tarvia  standardized  them  according 
to  factory  processes  and  gave  them 
the  permanent  trade-mark  names — 
“Tarvia  A,”  “Tarvia  B”  and  “Tarvia 
X.” 

The  division  into  three  grades  was 
according  to  consistency.  Tarvia  A 
is  a refined  tar  of  medium  consist- 
ency, being  very  viscid  when  cold  and 
liquifying  readily  at  the  application 
of  heat.  Tarvia  B is  a fluid,  requiring 
no  heat  to  prepare  it  for  application, 
while  Tarvia  X goes  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, being  solid  when  cold  and  very 
viscid  and  dense  when  hot. 

On  old,  well-worn  and  tightly 
packed  roads,  Tarvia  B is  used,  the 
process  simply  requires  the  sweeping 
of  the  surface  and  the  spraying  of 
Tarvia  B evenly  over  the  road  from 
a sprinkling  cart.  The  Tarvia  B 
sinks  into  the  road  and  hardens,  not 
however,  becoming  brittle,  but  re- 
taining its  viscosity  for  a year  or 
more.  The  attractive  feature  of  this 
process  is  its  low  cost  and  simplicity. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  the 
better  grade  of  roads  which  require 
the  maintenance  of  a smooth  and 
handsome  surface,  as  in  parks,  ceme- 
teries, boulevards  and  suburban 
streets.  For  this  work  Tarvia  A is 
employed.  The  road  is  swept,  the 
Tarvia  A is  applied  hot — it  percolates 
into  the  macadam  and  then  the  top 
coating  of  fine  screenings  is  spread 
and  rolled,  thus  restoring  the  even 
contour  of  the  road  and  correcting  all 
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WHO  GETS  TRADE  PRICES  on  NURSERY  STOCK? 


First,  let  us  try  to  decide  what  con- 
stitutes a “trade  rate.”  Is  it  the  trade 
catalogue  prices  which  nurserymen  pub- 
lish, or  IS  it  the  inside  price  which 
nearly  every  nurseryman  is  ready  and 
willing  to  quote  by  letter  to  the  trade 
in  general,  or  perchance  to  a few  se- 
lected nurserymen  who  favor  him 
with  regular  orders  or,  as  in  some 
instances,  worry  him  with  the  belief 
that  his  prices  are  high  and  that  all 
other  nurserymen  are  selling  lower 
than  he. 

Or,  let  us  take  the  so-called  “trade 
catalogue.”  Asterbilts  trade  cata- 
logue quotes  Norway  maples  at  ly^ 
to  2-inch  caliper  at  $1.50  each.  The 
Standard  Nursery  Co.,  sam%  size  at 
$1.25  each.  Grabem  & Co.,  the  Hold- 
fast Nursery,  I.  Gottem  & Sons  each 
offer  same  grade  of  tree  at  anywhere 
from  75  to  85  cents  each.  Now  which 
of  all  of  these  prices  is  the  trade 
price? 

Examine  the  trade  prices  on  ever- 
greens. You  will  find  that  two  or 
three  feet  Norway  spruce  are  offered 
all  the  way  from  15  cents  to  50  cents, 
and  American  Arbor  Vitae  same  size 
at  anywhere  from  10  cents  to  40 
cents. 

This  past  spring  1 was  offered 
Spirea  Anthony  Waterer,  18  to  24 
inches,  at  the  following  prices,  6,  7, 
8,  9 and  10  cents,  all  by  responsible 
nurserymen.  Now  which  of  these 
prices  is  the  trade  price? 

You  may  say  that  these  prices  on 
Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer'  were  spe- 
cial prices  made  according  to  the 
quantity  of  stock  each  bidder  had  to 
offer  and  those  who  quoted  the  low- 
est prices  did  so  because  they  or  he 
had  a surplus  to  unload.  Grant  this 
to  be  the  fact — then  take  the  follow- 
ing prices  taken  direct  from  trade 
catalogues  and  tell  me  which  of  these 
prices  is  the  correct  trade  price,  6, 
7,  8,  10  cents. 

Now  take  the  trade  catalogue  of  a 
nurseryman  whose  business  is  large- 
ly with  parks,  cemeteries  and  land- 
scape gardeners,  and  his  so-called 
trade  rates  average  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent  higher  than  the  prices  of  the 
nurseryman  who  sells  regularly  to 
the  trade.  Does  he  not  occupy  a field 
of  his  own  and  does  he  do  any  harm 
to  his  fellow  nurseryman  by  selling 
to  his  customers  at  such  prices?  True, 
there  may  be  some  nurserymen  whose 
trade  prices  are  still  higher,  but  in 
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that  case,  can  you  consider  those 
prices  trade  prices,  when  the  majority 
of  the  nurserymen  are  offering  the 
same  stock  at  lower  rates? 

But  you  may  say  that  this  nursery- 
man should  sell  his  stock  to  his 
brother  nurseryman  at  a less  price 
than  he  is  selling  to  the  park,  ceme- 
tery and  landscape  gardeners.  If  he 
can  sell  his  stock  at  the  trade  price 
he  is  getting,  why  should  he  lose 
money  by  selling  any  part  of  that 
stock  at  a reduced  price?  If  nursery- 
men buy  from  him  at  his  trade  prices, 
it  is  because  they  want  his  particular 
stock,  they  know  it  is  better  than  the 
average  run  of  stock  or  because  they 
cannot  get  it  elsewhere. 

I was  told  by  a certain  nurseryman, 
a prominent  member  of  this  associa- 
tion and  a good  fellow  at  that,  that 
a nurseryman  had  no  business  to 
sell  to  the  trade  if  he  could  not  give 
him  _ a lower  price  than  he  gave 
to  the  park,  cemetery  and  landscape 
trade,  even  though  his  trade  prices 
were  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  higher  in 
the  average  than  the  regular  so-called 
trade  price.  Is  that  right? 

This  past  spring  a certain  city  in 
the  west  required  a carload  of  trees. 
An  eastern  nurseryman  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  figure* on  the  lot.  His 
catalogue  price  was  $1.00  each.  The 
same  grade  of  trees  was  being  offered 
in  the  west,  near  the  same  place  the 
trees  were  to  be  delivered,  at  50,  60 
and  70  cents  each.  This  eastern  nur- 
seryman, having  a large  supply  of  the 
trees,  and  knowing  if  he  got  the  or- 
der, it  was  like  carrying  coals  to 
New  Castle,  offered  to  deliver  the 
carload  at  his  catalogue  price  of 
about  93  cents  each.  He  got  the  or- 
der, but  has  not  yet  been  forgiven  by 
certain  dealers  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  point  of  delivery,  be- 
cause they  say  he  had  cut  prices.  Yet 
his  average  price  of  92  cents  each  was 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  higher 
than  the  average  trade  price  of  other 
nurserymen. 

But  I may  have  drifted  from  the 
point  at  issue.  If  you  are  prepared 
to  fix  the  average  trade  price  of  Hy- 
drangea P.  G.,  2 to  3 feet,  at  seven 
cents  each  and  that  is  the  lowest 
trade  price  at  which  all  nurserymen 
will  sell  the  stock,  then  I would  say 
unquestionably  a nurseryman  should 
not  sell  the  plant  to  parks,  cemeteries 
and  landscape  gardeners  at  seven 


cents  each ; his  price  should  be  at  least 
20  to  25  per  cent  higher.  Or,  if  the 
average  price  of  Norway  maples  of  a 
certain  grade  is  $1.00,  then  the  price 
to  the  park,  cemetery  and  landscape 
gardener  trade  should  be  no  less  than 
$1.25  each,  but  until  some  standard 
price  on  every  item  of  ornamental 
stock  is  fixed  and  adhered  to  by  all 
nurserymen  alike,  east  and  west,  north 
and  south,  I fail  to  see  how  this  ques- 
tion of  what  is  a trade  price  can  be 
overcome. 

In  no  other  trade  does  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  exist.  You  cannot  buy 
iron  pipe,  hardware,  spades  or  other 
tools  direct  from  the  manufacturers 
at  what  we  call  trade  prices.  He  may 
perhaps  sell  his  goods  direct  to  you 
at  a list  price  and  perhaps  give  you 
10,  20  or  30  per  cent  discount,  but 
when  the  jobber  goes  to  him  for  a 
price,  he  will  get  an  extra  10  or  20 
per  cent  off,  that  you  cannot  get.  The 
jobber  is  protected. 

But  conditions  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  nurseryman.  The  manufacturer 
knows  exactly,  to  the  fraction  of  a 
cent,  just  what  his  goods  cost  him  to 
produce  and  fixes  his  selling  price 
based  on  the  cost  of  production,  but 
where  is  the  nurseryman  who  can 
say  “My  2 to  3 feet  Hydrangea  P. 
G.  cost  me  exactly  four,  five  or  six 
cents  to  grow,”  and  can  prove  it. 

A nurseryman  once  said  to  me,  “I 
keep  figures  which  show  me  exactly 
what  my  stock  cost  me  to  grow,”  and 
he  showed  me  an  elaborate  system  of 
figures.  I took  several  items  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  certain 
items  of  his  expense  on  that  item 
were  greatly  in  excess  of  what  they 
actually  should  be.  He  assured  me 
they  were  not  and  that  his  figures 
were  taken  from  the  correct  records 
kept  during  the  actual  process  of  the 
work.  I took  his  figures  and  proved 
to  his  satisfaction  by  his  own  figures 
that  his  men  would  have  to  stand 
with  spade  poised  in  the  air  for  half 
a minute  between  each  spade  full  of 
earth  to  enable  them  to  put  in  the 
time  his  cost  sheets  required. 

From  what  I have  said  it  may  ap- 
pear to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I am  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea  of  selling  nur- 
sery stock  to  parks,  cemeteries  and 
landscape  engineers  at  trade  prices. 
I have  had  occasion  in  the  past  to 

{Concluded  on  page  X) 
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Shepardson  Park,  a new  public 
playground,  was  opened  to  the  peo- 
ple last  month.  It  was  a gift  of  the 
Hon.  J.  B.  Shepardson,  and  is  ten 
acres  in  extent. 

The  town  of  West  Boylston,  Mass., 
is  to  have  a park  opposite  the  high 
school  building,  the  result  of  a be- 
quest in  the  will  of  Aaron  Goodale, 
subject  to  certain  stipulations.  The 
bequest  for  the  park  is  about  3^2 
acres  at  the  intersection  of  Crescent 
and  Goodale  streets. 

Anna  Williams  by  will  has  left 
seven  acres  of  land  on  the  south 
side  of  Pearl  street,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
for  a village  park,  provided  the  vil- 
lage will  accept  it  and  properly  pro- 
vide for  its  maintenance. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  has  recently 
bought  five  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  Hall  property  donated  to  the  city 
a few  years  ago.  This  will  give  a 
ten  acre  park. 

All  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing the  proposed  Ryan  Parks  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  have  been  removed  and 
work  on  clearing  the  site  is  under 
way. 

Plans  for  improving  the  grounds 
of  the  Citizens’  cemetery  and  the  old 
potters’  field  on  Harrison  avenue, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  are  now  being 
worked  out  by  Commissioner  J.  H. 
Warner,  of  the  department  of  public 
utilities  and  buildings,  with  an  idea 
of  making  a beauty  spot  out  of  the 
present  disorder  of  weeds,  overturned 
tombs  and  dilapidated  fences. 

Crawford,  N.  J.,  on  the  Rahway 
river,  is  to  have  another  park. 

Rather  than  use  the  remainder  of 
the  .$1,000,000  park  loan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a water-front  park, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  the  Park  Board  has 
practically  decided  to  establish  a 
neighborhood  park  in  the  section  be- 
tween City  Springs  Park  and  Patter- 
son Park. 

The  Irving  Park  district,  Chicago, 
Ilk,  organized  a year  ago,  comes  into 
possession  of  approximately  eight 
acres  of  land,  located  within  the  en- 
virons of  Irving  Park.  This  will 
form  the  beginning  of  a park  system 
of  which  Irving  Park  is  the  hub.  The 
land  cost  approximately  $.50,000  and 
the  balance  of  a bond  issue  of 
$150,000  will  be  used  in  improving  it 
as  a park. 

The  Sherman,  Texas  city  council  has 


appropriated  $1,000  for  the  ladies  of 
the  Sherman  Civic  Improvement 
League,  to  be  used  in  improving  the 
various  parks  of  the  city.  Two  plots 
of  ground  recently  donated  to  the  ladies 
for  park  purposes  will  be  cleared  and 
put  in  shape  immediately. 

The  initial  work  of  preparing  plans 
I'or  a “city  beautiful,’’  for  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  has  been  inaugurated  by  R.  P. 
Barnett,  acting  for  George  E.  Kessler, 
landscape  architect,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  park  board  to  prepare 
a systematic  plan. 

In  pursuance  of  an  adopted  policy 
to  extend  the  park  system  of  Houston, 
Texas,  city  officials  have  closed  a deal 
for  the  acquisition  of  19.26  acres  of 
land  near  Highland  Park,  known  as 
the  old  Lawrence  place. 

Urging  both  the  preservation  of  pres- 
ent roads  and  trails  in  the  Mount  Ta- 
coma national  reserve  and  the  extension 
of  new  ones,  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Commercial  Club 
and  ChamlDer  of  Commerce  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  to  investigate  park  conditions 
has  made  its  report. 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Anna  Williams 
her  home  property  in  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
has  been  bequeathed  to  that  village  for 
park  purposes  and  it  is  to  be  named 
Williams  Park.  Subject  to  life  estates 
$23,000  is  also  bequeathed  for  the  care 
and  Improvement  of  the  park. 

Capt.  Charles  Welhausen  has  donated 
$3,500  to  Shriner,  Texas,  for  a public 
park  and  $1,250  has  been  raised  for 
improvements  and  maintenance. 

The  various  legal  formalities  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  the 
Vail  Memorial  Park,  Whippany,  N.  J., 
have  been  complied  with  and  construc- 
tion work  is  being  pushed.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Vail,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  New  York  Telephone  Company, 
has  acquired  120  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  historic  cemetery  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Parsippany,  where 
a number  of  his  family  are  buried. 
The  beautifying  of  the  cemetery  and 
church  grounds  was  his  original  pur- 
pose, but  the  project  has  grown  until 
now  it  includes  the  construction  of  a 
memorial  park  that  will  be  a notable 
beauty  spot. 

The  authorities  of  Portland,  Ore.,  are 
arranging  to  acquire  several  pieces  of 
property  about  the  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  small  parks. 


A new  era  in  national  park  progress 
is  expected  to  result  from  Secretary 
Fisher’s  attitude  on  the  question.  He 
is  quoted  as  holding  that  the  national 
parks,  under  the  present  system  of  ad- 
ministration, present  the  worst  example 
of  uneconomic  operation,  and  he  would 
conserve  park  administrative  affairs  by 
the  creation  of  an  able  bureau.  An- 
other decisive  stroke  suggested  by  Mr. 
Fisher  is  his  avowed  intention  of  plac- 
ing tlie  forestry  division  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  interior  department. 
Better  administration  of  forestry  mat- 
ters is  the  reason  he  gives  for  this 
proposed  change. 

George  M.  Miller,  a member  of  the 
school  board  of  Racine,  Wis.,  has  sug- 
gested to  the  common  council  not  to 
accept  plats  for  new  additions  to  the 
city  without  the  real  estate  owners 
agreeing  to  donate  a block  of  the  prop- 
erty for  free  parks  or  school  purposes. 
A good  suggestion. 

The  voters  of  Menominee,  Mich.,  re- 
jected the  proposition  to  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $9,000  to  purchase  additional 
land  for  the  John  Henes  park  in  a 
very  decided  way.  The  total  vote 
against  the  proposition  was  491,  while  53 
voted  for  bonding.  The  people  think 
the  park  is  large  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent : but  how  about  the  future  ? 

The  Alton,  III,  city  council  has  grant- 
ed a long-withheld  permission  to  the 
Alton  Parks  Commission  to  buy  a tract 
on  the  bluffs  at  Alton  as  a bluff  park 
site.  All  other  public  places  on  the 
bluffs  have  been  shut  off,  and  the  view 
of  the  river  was  practically  forbidden 
e.xcept  through  the  courtesy  of  priv- 
ate individuals. 

Elmira  Heights,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has 
voted  to  purchase  the  Oak  Ridge  Ho- 
tel property,  corner  of  14th  street  and 
Elmwood  avenue,  for  a public  park. 

The  citizens  of  Chicago  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  vote  for  a bond  issue 
of  $1,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  new 
park  areas  for  the  West  Chicago  Park 
district. 

,A.t  a recent  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion Charier  Freeholders,  of  Sacramen- 
to, Cal.,  a minimum  tax  rate  of  10 
cents  per  $100  valuation  was  adopted, 
in  order  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for 
the  upkeep  and  improvement  of  the 
parks. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a member 
of  the  park  commission  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  that  the  Illinois  Lincoln  memorial 
fountain,  to  be  erected  in  Eastlake  Park, 
should  be  designed  after  the  Saint  Gau- 
dens  Lincoln  monument  in  Chicago. 

The  question  of  acquiring  the  268 
acres  of  ocean  frontage  and  upland  at 
Rockaway,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  at  a cost 
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of  $1,250,000,  for  a city-owned  seaside 
park,  has  been  reported  on  favorably. 
This  project  has  met  with  favor  from 
recreation  associations,  civic  and  other 
bodies,  who  have  urged  that  the  city 
buy  the  ocean  frontage  for  a great  sea- 
side park,  and  for  the  site  of  a large 
sanitarium  for  children  suffering  from 
bone  tuberculosis.  The  project  to  es- 
tablish a great  public  park  along  the 
Queen’s  shore  of  Hell  Gate  is  also  re- 
vived. This  plan  was  laid  out  in 
1^04.  The  proposed  site  embraces  fifty- 
eight  acres  facing  Hell  Gate  opposite 
Ninety-ninth  street,  Manhattan,  and  ex- 
tending 3,000  ft.  along  the  Astoria 
shore. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  has  just  dedicated 
a memorial  arch  to  John  and  David  L. 
Snyder,  who  gave  the  beautiful  Snyder 
park  to  that  city  in  1898.  It  comprises 
225  acres,  and  was  at  one  time  used  by 
the  city  as  a dumping  ground.  In  1898 
John  and  David  Snyder  offered  the 
tract  to  the  city  on  condition  that  $20,- 
000  should  be  expended  upon  its  im- 
provement in  two  years.  When  the  city 
had  spent  $15,000  on  the  work,  the 
brothers  turned  over  the  deeds  to  the 
city  and  also  gave  $225,000  in  4 per 
cent  bonds,  the  interest  of  which  was 
forever  to  be  used  in  maintenance.  In 
other  gifts  also  these  two  bachelor  phil- 
anthropists aided  the  park  and  the  city. 

It  is  rumored  that  J.  P.  Morgan  has 
practically  arranged  to  turn  over  his 
estate  known  as  Craigston,  just  south 
of  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Pali- 
sade Park  Commission  to  be  added 
to  the  land  now  held  by  it  under  ces- 
sion to  the  state.  Craigston  is  a mag- 
nificent park  and  its  acquisition  by  the 
commission  would  be  a valuable  one. 

According  to  the  estimate  filed  with 
city  comptroller  the  city  commis- 
sion of  Superior,  Wis.,  will  require  $14,- 
000  to  carry  on  its  work  next  year. 
This  is  $300  more  than  last  vear  when 
the  park  commissioners  were  given 
$13,700. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
park  commissioners  the  superintendent 
of  city  parks  and  an  engineer  from  the 
city  engineering  department  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  are  devising  and  plan- 
ning a general  system  of  parks  and 
boulevards  for  .the  city.  When  com- 
pleted, this  system  will  form  the  basis 
of  all  work  to  be  done  in  the  future. 

NEW  PARKS 

The  two  pieces  of  ground  lying  in 
White  township,  adjoining  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa.,  options  on  which  were  secured  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  spring 
for  park  purposes,  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  to  be  held  until  thev  can 


be  satisfactorily  turned  over  to  the  bor- 
ough for  the  free  use  of  the  people  of 
this  locality.  The  property  consists  of 
about  eight  acres  lying  along  the  ma- 
cadam road  and  is  20  minutes’  walk 
from  the  postoffice. 

Supplementing  the  plans  of  the  Es- 
sex County,  N.  J.,  Park  Commission, 
which  are  not  pleasing  to  Nutley,  the 
town  council  of  that  place  has  decided 
to  acquire  land  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  a parkway  from  Chestnut  street 
to  the  Passaic  County  line  along  Third 
river. 

The  purchase  of  Mildred  Park, 
Springfield,  III,  has  been  completed,  and 
improvements  will  be  started  at  once. 
The  driveways  are  to  be  covered  with 
white  rock  instead  of  red  shale,  as  in 
the  other  parks. 

The  new  City  Park  on  Rock  Creek, 
Independence,  Kan.,  has  been  cleared  up 
and  was  opened  by  an  Old  Settlers’  re- 
union last  month. 

The  Linwood  Development  Company, 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  deeded  a 
half  block  of  ground  in  Linwood  addi- 
tion to  the  city  for  park  purposes. 

A new  park  was  dedicated  in  the 
south  part  of  Minneapolis,  Kan.,  last 
month. 

Park  Superintendent  Vinnedge,  of 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  is  arranging  plans 
for  a park  on  the  site  of  a new  substa- 
tion of  the  Stone  & Webster  corpora- 
tion on  Calhoun  stoeet  between  Front 
and  Seventeenth  streets. 

The  Park  Board  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
has  recently  approved  the  findings  of  the 
report  of  an  investigating  committee 
recommending  the  purchase  of  a park 
site  and  ordered  the  same  filed  for  final 
action.  The  site  under  consideration  is 
known  as  tlie  Cassidy  tract  and  lies 
in  the  center  of  a district  thickly  popu- 
lated by  workingmen. 

A new  60-acre  park  is  a project  now 
under  way  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
which  will  in  a large  way  be  a gift  of 
private  citizens,  as  the  city  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  but  a small  proportion  of 
its  cost.  It  will  have  playgrounds,  gym- 
nasiums, wading  and  swimming  pools, 
and  will  be  a combined  people’s  pleasure 
and  recreation  park. 

After  years  of  effort  Deadwood,  S. 
D.,  is  to  have  a city  park,  the  coun- 
cil having  recently  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  property  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  recent  “Budget  Exhibit’’  in 
New  \ ork,  Park  Commissioner  Ken- 
nedy, of  Brooklyn,  showed  a remark- 
able photographic  object  lesson  on  the 
Brookl3n  parks.  Including  Prospect 
Park,  bridge  approaches,  and  the  vari- 
ous plaj'grounds,  the  commissioner  has 
some  1,100  acres  to  care  for  besides 
some  miles  of  parkways  and  streets. 


The  commissioner’s  motto  is  “improve 
— not  acquire’’  and  a \ery  large  amount 
of  improvement  work  is  under  way 
and  laid  out. 

PARK  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  contract  to  construct  the  park 
about  the  Pan-American  building.  Sev- 
enteenth street  and  Potomac  park, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  awarded. 
The  cost  is  not  to  exceed  the  $100,000 
donated  by  Andrew  Carnegie  at  the 
Peace  meeting  last  February.  The  im- 
provements will  consist  of  sunken  gar- 
dens, fountains,  steps,  and  a marble 
wall,  about  4 ft.  high,  running  around 
the  entire  length  of  the  grounds. 

The  plans  for  the  work  were  pre- 
pared by  the  architectural  firm  of  Kel- 
sey & Cret,  of  Philadelphia.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  new  improvements.  Director 
Barrett,  in  a pamphlet  which  he  re- 
cently issued,  says ; “The  grounds  are 
to  be  inclosed,  but  a spacious  formal 
court  in  front  will  give  an  inviting  air 
of  freedom  and  openness,  so  that  not 
until  one  penetrates  the  rear  will  one 
fall  under  the  spell  of  absolute  detach- 
ment. The  garden  house  at  the  extreme 
rear  will  shut  out  a distracting  view  of 
the  new  factories  that  have  already  crept 
into  an  otherwise  favored  neighborhood. 
It  will  become  an  out-of-door  apartment, 
with  a homelike  appearance  and  air,  not 
that  of  a public  meeting  house.’’  The 
main  entrance  will  be  a massive  gate- 
way of  marble,  and  another  gate  will  be 
located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
grounds.  On  either  side  of  the  build- 
ing two  large  sunken  gardens  will  be 
lail  out,  while  in  the  rear  a fountain, 
incased  in  a large  court,  will  play  upon 
statues  representing  South  American 
industry  and  art. 

The  park  board  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  building  a 
casino  in  Cazenovia  Park,  to  Austin 
Summers  at  his  bid  of  $23,000.  The 
building  will  be  located  on  the  Caze- 
novia Park  lake  and  will  serve  a pur- 
pose similar  to  the  Delaware  Park 
casino.  Another  contract  will  be  for 
the  proposed  greenhouse  in  Delaware 
Park,  near  the  Art  Gallery,  to  cost  about 
$20,000.  Other  improvements  planned 
have  to  do  with  the  proposed  new  zoo 
in  Delaware  Park.  Bids  will  soon  be 
asked  for  an  elephant  house,  part  of 
the  $100,000  construction  work  con- 
templated. 

The  board  of  park  commissioners  of 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  is  planning  to  greatly  im- 
prove the  two  pretty  parks  of  the  city. 

It  has  employed  the  services  of  C.  L. 
Mellor  as  park  superintendent,  the  year 
round.  Before  the  cold  weather  sets 
in  he  proposes  to  have  the  parks  cleaned 
up  and  put  in  shape. 
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Extensive  improvements  are  being 
made  in  Winchester  Square,  Springfield, 
JNlass.,  which  will  make  it  much  more 
attractive.  New  paving  has  been  laid 
and  the  fountain  removed  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  square.  Unsightly  and  inap- 
propriate trees  have  also  been  set  out. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  to  the 
Ransome-Crummey  Company  for  the 
construction  of  two  tennis  courts  in 
Mosswood  Park,  Oakland,  Cal.  A con- 
tract to  the  Oakland  Paving  Company 
for  sidewalking  the  north  side  of 
Twelfth  street  at  the  dam  has  also  been 
awarded.  The  park  commission  has  au- 
thorized the  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  an  aviary  and  a bear- 
pit  for  Mosswood  Park,  as  pheasants 
and  other  birds  have  been  promised  by 
the  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

The  work  of  reconstructing  and  im- 
proving San  Pedro  Park,  San  Pedro, 
Cal.,  has  ben  begun  under  direction  of 
Laurie  D.  Cox.  It  was  the  original  in- 
tention of  the  park  commission  to  spend 
only  $.3,500  on  this  work,  but  the  neces- 
sity for  a substantial  improvement  at  the 
harbor  end  of  the  city  and  the  great 
natural  possibilities  of  the  San  Pedro 
Park  led  the  commissioners  to  double 
the  amount.  ■ The  park  consists  of  a 
narrow  strip  extending  nearly  1,800  ft. 
along  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  . 

Half  a million  dollars  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  improving  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia parkways  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  1913,  if  Congress  approves.  Four 
big  projects  are  contemplated.  The 
construction  of  a highway  from  Lovers’ 
Lane  to  Rock  Creek  Park,  the  exten- 
sion of  Piney  Branch  parkway,  the  ac- 
quisition of  Mount  Hamilton,  opposite 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  as  a park,  and 
the  widening  of  the  road  between  Fort 
Davis  and  Fort  Dupont. 

For  a small  town,  Virginia,  Minn., 
is  very  active  in  park  work,  and  ex- 
pects to  ha^’e  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  city  parks 
next  year.  It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to 
use  $5,000  in  South  Park,  a tract  of  17 
acres,  bought  this  year,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  city  trees  and  care  of  those  al- 
ready planted  will  use  up  $2,500.  This 
year  the  park  board  had  about  $43,000 
at  its  disposal  for  the  development  of 
the  park  system.  Much  more  work  is 
to  be  undertaken  on  improvement  lines. 

The  work  of  cleaning  up  and  improv- 
ing Bayliss  Park,  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
has  been  begun  in  earnest,  a job  much 
needed  since  the  carnival.  A large  area 
of  low  ground  is  to  be  filled. 

The  superintendent  of  Fairmont 
Park,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  the  only  subur- 
ban park  of  the  city  reached  by  street 
car  service,  recommends  that  a large 


portion  of  its  area  be  turned  into  a 
wdld  flower  garden,  including  the  in- 
troduction of  a plantation  of  native 
evergreens.  Several  improvements 
are  also  proposed. 

Hermann  Park,  Cincinnati,  O.,  which 
surrounds  the  new  waterworks  at 
California  avenue,  will  be  further  im- 
proved. The  city  council  has  voted 
to  spend  $6,000  on  the  work. 

.The  park  commission  of  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  has  approved  plans  for  a 
lath  house  for  plants  at  Exposition 
park.  Usually  lath  houses  where  ten- 
der young  growths  are  nurtured  are 
eyesores,  but  this  one  will  be  an  ex- 
ception and  will  cost  about  $4,000. 
The  house  will  have  three  compart- 
ments, and  at  one  end  of  it  wall  be  a 
tall  lath  tower.  The  structure  will 
be  150  feet  in  length  and  will  be  the 
largest  building  of  its  kind  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  designed  by  Engineer 
Cox  of  the  park  commission. 

Action  has  been  taken  to  secure  a 
forty-acre  addition  to  Eastlake  Park, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

So  great  has  been  the  popularity  of 
Riverside  Park  at  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that  many 
improvement  features  are  being  con- 
sidered b3^  the  Park  Commission. 

Cottages  are  to  be  erected  in  Syca- 
more and  Trinity  Parks,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  for  custodian’s  residences.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Mr.  Vin- 
nedge,  park  superintendent,  .$99.- 
298.38  has  been  expended  on  the  park 
system  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  Park  Board  of  Duluth,  Minn., 
has  apportioned  $56,251  for  expendi- 
tures on  the  parks  and  playgrounds 
of  the  city. 

The  State  House  Commission  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  adopted  what  are 
known  as  the  Olmsted  plans  for  es- 
tablishing a public  park  along  the 
Delaware  River  in  the  rear  of  the 
State  house  and  adjacent  property. 
The  plans  provide  for  a sea  wall 
twelve  feet  in  height  and  extending 
a considerable  distance  into  the  river. 
Morrisville,  Pa.,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  may  oppose  the 
plan. 

Wichita,  Kas.,  has  received  a dona- 
tion of  a strip  of  land  to  enlarge 
North  Riverside  Park  along  the  bank 
of  the  Little  Arkansas  river. 

The  City  Council  of  Cincinnati,  O., 
has  passed  the  following  ordinances 
authorizing  the  board  of  park  com- 
missioners to  make  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  a comfort  station  and 
wading  pool  at  Young  and  Ringgold 
streets,  to  cost  $10,000;  for  grading 
park  property  at  Burnet  avenue  and 


Reading  road,  to  cost  $8,000;  for 
grading  at  Woodward  park,  to  cost 
$2,200;  for  the  purchase  of  114  acres 
of  land  known  as  the  Blachly  farm, 
for  park  purposes,  at  $82,000;  for  the 
purchase  of  certain  real  estate  at 
Western  and  McLean  avenues.  Bank 
and  Division  streets,  for  playground 
purposes,  at  $3,800;  for  the  purchase 
of  real  estate  adjoining  Vine  and  Hol- 
lister Street  park,  for  park  purposes 
at  $3,150.  An  ordinance  was  also 
passed  to  appropriate  property  south 
of  Des  Moines  street,  adjoining  the 
Hunt  athletic  park,  for  park  purposes. 

A new  elephant  house  is  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  Zoo  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  sum  of  $1,500,000  is  at  present 
available  for  the  beginning  of  the 
work  of  constructing  the  new  Con- 
vention Hall  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  but  between  $3,000,000 
and  $4,000,000  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  job.  The  structure, 
which  will  have  a seating  capacity  of 
20,000,  must  be  finished  within  ten 
months. 

A pavilion,  to  cost  some  $12,000, 
has  been  provided  by  the  Park  Board 
of  Peoria,  111.,  for  South  Park. 

Plans  for  the  improvement  of  Eden 
park,  Cincinnati,  O.,  particularly  with 
reference  to  a new  band  stand  and 
amphitheater,  have  been  outlined  by 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Kessler,  landscape  archi- 
tect. 

PARK  REPORTS 

The  Board  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.,  has  recently  issued  its 
report  for  the  years,  1908,  1909  and 
1910.  Saginaw  now  possesses  14 
parks  ranging  in  area  from  a fraction 
of  an  acre  to  136  acres,  in  all  an 
acreage  of  219.6.  Among  the  larger 
parks  are:  Hoyt  Park,  27  acres;  Ezra 
Rust  Park,  136.5  acres;  Bliss  Park, 
13.3  acres,  and  Linton  Park,  20  acres. 
Ezra  Rust  Park  was  named  after  a 
well-known  philanthropic  citizen,  who 
contributed  the  land  and  $50,000,  one- 
half  the  cost  of  improving  the  prop- 
erty. Saginaw  has  been  the  recipient 
of  m.uch  of  her  park  and  improve- 
ment properties  from  interested  citi- 
zens. The  report  of  Mr.  Daniel  H. 
Ellis,  superintendent  of  the  parks  and 
cemeteries,  is  a history  of  the  work 
so  far  done  in  improving  the  public 
grounds,  and  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
done,  for  the  system  is  young.  Sag- 
inaw has  three  public  cemeteries  also 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Park  and  Cemetery  Commissioners, 
Brady  Hill,  Forest  Lawn  and  Oak- 
wood. 
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PLANTING  AND  CARE  OF  STREET  TREES 

An  Address  Before  the  American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents 
by  J.  J.Levison,  B.  A.,  M.  F.,  Forester  in  the  Parks  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens 


The  park  superintendent  of  to-day 
is  facing  a new  problem.  Those  old 
neglected  street  trees  are  now  grad- 
ually becoming  his  care  and  the  peo- 
ple are  even  more  particular  about 
them  than  they  are  about  the  parks, 
because  in  the  street  tree  the  citizen 
taks  a proprietary  interest.  It  is  his 
tree:  he  sees  it  daily,  is  directly  bene- 
fitted  by  it  and  expects  it  to  be  thrifty 
and  sightly.  The  park  superinten- 
dent must  meet  this  problem  and  if 
he  meets  it  well  it  is  that  much  to 
his  credit.  What  then  are  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  street  tree  plant- 
ing and  care  and  how  shall  he  go 
about  the  problem? 

Street  trees  as  well  as  the  park 
trees  should  be  controlled  by  the 
municipality  and  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a single  head.  Muni- 
cipal control  is  the  only  way  of  se- 
curing uniformity  in  planting — ^very 
essental  on  streets— it  is  the  only  way 
of  controlling  insect  and  fungus  in- 
vasions over  large  areas  and  of  do- 
ing anything  systematically  and  at 
the  right  time.  Co-ordination  of  ef- 
fort, that  is,  combining  all  city  tree 
work  into  one  bureau,  is  also  the  only 
way  of  insuring  the  absolute  eradi- 
cation of  insect  and  fungus  pests,  of 
securing  uniformity  and  efficiency  in 
methods,  material  and  apparatus  and 
of  getting  the  work  done  at  the  least 
possible  cost.  All  city  tree  problems 
both  in  the  parks  and  on  the  streets 
are  interdependent  and  divided  effort 
would  mean  loss  of  time,  money  and 
trees. 

With  the  work  co-ordinated,  place 
the  responsibility  of  all  tree  matters 
on  a professional  forester,  a man 
trained  in  the  science  of  forestry  and 
arboriculture  and  one  of  considerable 
experience  in  park  work.  His  duties 
will  be  to  see  to  all  planting,  spray- 
ing, pruning  and  cultivating.  He  will 
establish  a municipal  nursery,  test  the 
various  insecticides  and  fungicides, 
install  the  best  apparatus  and  enforce 
the  city  tree  ordinances.  He  will  or- 
ganize the  office  work,  plot  the  street 


trees  on  a map  and  advise  citizens  on 
their  tree  problems.  He  will  issue 
permits  for  tree  removals  and  private 
tree  pruning,  study  the  local  tree 
problems,  collect  tree  statistics  and 
promote  public  interest  through  lec- 
tures and  writing. 

The  enactment  of  a good  city  tree 
ordinance  is  the  ne.xt  step.  There 
are  a number  of  cities  that  now  have 
such  ordinances  in  force  and  the  new 
one  may  be  modeled  from  those. 
Your  tools  to  work  with  are  thus  pro- 
vided and  if  your  trained  expert  is  a 
good  one,  you  can  leave  the  details 
of  carrying  out  the  work  to  him. 
Oversee  his  work  occasionally,  give 
him  the  benefit  of  your  wider  experi- 
ence and  back  him  when  necessary, 
because  in  the  beginning  of  all  such 
work  there  frequently  appear  many 
cases  of  opposition  from  citizens  who 
either  for  selfish  motives  or  otherwise 
try  to  force  their  own  views  in  the 
matter  of  handling  technical  tree  prob- 
lems. 

The  attention  of  the  forester  will 
first  probably  be  directed  to  the  care 
of  the  existing  trees  rather  than  to 
the  addition  of  new  ones. 

Spraying  for  leaf-eating  insects  may 
be  his  first  work.  Street  trees,  grow- 
ing under  less  favorable  conditions 
than  park  trees,  are  naturally  weaker 
and  more  susceptible  to  insect  at- 
tack. Street  elms  without  care  very 
seldom  escape  attack  from  the  elm 
leaf  beetle  and  such  trees  as  the  horse 
chestnut  and  linden  are  titbits  for 
leaf  eating  caterpillars.  Let  all  such 
spraying  be  done  early  while  the  in- 
sect is  young  and  susceptible  to  the 
poison.  It  is  also  important  to  look 
into  the  chemical  and  physical  value 
of  the  insecticide  you  are  using. 

A few  years  ago  I found  one  of  the 
best  known  brands  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  contain  as  little  as  4 per  cent 
of  arsenic  oxide,  whereas  it  should 
have  been  15  per  cent  or  more  to  be 
the  least  effective.  Since  then,  we 
have  been  purchasing  our  spraying  ma- 


terial subject  to  chemical  and  physical 
tests  and  have  been  paying  consid- 
erably less  than  what  we  have  been 
paying  before. 

Sucess  in  spraying  will  moreover 
depend  not  only  on  the  value  of  the 
insecticides  and  upon  how  early  in 
its  feeding  stage  the  insect  is  at- 
tacked, but  also  on  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  work  is  done.  The 
kind  of  apparatus  used  will  also  make 
an  appreciable  difference,  for  a bar- 
rel pump  is  too  slow  for  the  amount 
of  labor  invested  to  operate  it  and  a 
very  heavy  wooden  tank  such  as  is 
commonly  used  for  woodland  spray- 
ing would  prove  too  sluggish  and 
cumbersome  in  going  about  the  city- 
streets. 

In  late  summer  and  early  fall,  prun- 
ing will  be  in  season.  The  men 
should  then  be  trained  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  work  and 
furnished  with  printed  hints  on  the 
necessary  precautions  in  climbing 
trees  and  removing  branches.  We 
have  had  little  booklets  published  on 
such  topics  for  our  men  and  find 
them  very  helpful.  Close  cuts  and 
application  of  coal  tar  to  the  wounds 
should  always  be  insisted  upon  and 
above  everything  else,  do  not  let  them 
prune  more  than  is  necessary.  The 
tendency  on  street  trees  has  gener- 
ally been  the  other  way  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  trees. 

Cavities  caused  by  some  old  neg- 
lected horsebitten  wound  or  by  an  im- 
properly made  cut,  are  more  common 
m street  trees  than  in  park  trees  and 
the  present  tendency  is  to  indiscrim- 
inately fill  them  all  with  cement. 
This  work  is  expensive  and  in  many 
cases  unjustified.  It  is  particularly 
true  of  trees  on  the  street,  because 
there,  the  trees  are  frequently  of  poor 
species  and  the  cavities  so  neglected 
that  the  absolute  elimination  of  dis- 
eased wood  is  utterly  impossible. 
There  the  decay  would  keep  on  de- 
veloping after  treatment  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  before  treatment. 
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Cavity  filling  is  justified  only  where 
the  tree  is  a much  valued  specimen, 
where  the  filling  can  serve  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  eliminating  moisture 


pnd  where  every  trace  of  diseased 
wood  can  be  thoroughly  removed 
before  the  filling  is  inserted.  In  many 
cases  the  proper  use  of  the  chisel  or 
gouge  alone  without  the  filling  will 
eliminate  all  disease  and  leave  the 
wound  in  a position  where  moisture 
will  not  collect.  The  absolute  eradi- 
cation of  all  infested  wood  from  a 
neglected  cavity  is  often  impossible, 
and  in  many  cases  where  this  is  true, 
the  axe  is  by  far  the  safest  and  most 
practicable  tool.  Street  trees  espe- 
cially should  be  cut  down  as  soon  as 
they  become  hollow  or  badly  infested 
with  disease.  For  as  soon  as  the 
citizen  notifies  the  authorities  of  the 
condition  of  his  tree,  all  responsibility 
is  shifted  on  the  city  and  lawsuits 
are  sure  to  follow  in  case  of  any  sub- 
sequent damage. 

Spring  is  the  time  for  planting,  but 
the  preparation  for  planting  should 
be  commenced  in  the  fall.  Fall  is  the 
time  to  purchase  trees  and  leave  them 
standing  labelled  in  the  nursery  for 
spring  delivery.  Holes  in  the  side- 
walk about  five  feet  long,  three  feet 
wide  and  three  feet  deep  may  be 
opened  in  the  fall  and  ashes,  tin  cans 
and  beer  bottles  frequentlj^  compos- 
ing a street  soil  may  be  changed  for 
a cubic  yard  of  rich  black  loam. 

In  selecting  the  trees  for  street 
planting  consideration  should  be 
given  not  only  to  the  species  but  to 
the  specimen  as  well.  The  specimen 
tree  should  be  about  2'^  inches  in 
diameter,  should  possess  a straight 
trunk,  a definite  leader  and  a sym- 
metrical crown,  commencing  at  seven 
to  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  find  trees  that 
will  in  every  respect  meet  these  speci- 
fications and  it  might  then  be  well  to 
agree  to  a smaller  diameter,  but  to 
insist  on  well  formed  specimens.  In- 
dividual perfection,  symmetry  and  uni- 
formity are  fundamental  principles  in 
successful  street  planting.  For  this 
reason  it  is  important  to  plant  trees 
on  the  same  street  or  at  least  on  a 
stretch  of  several  blocks,  to  have  all 
trees  of  uniform  size  and  to  set  them 
out  at  equal  distance  apart.  Thirty 
feet  apart  is  a suitable  distance  for 
most  street  trees  and  a tree  like  the 
elm  should  be  allowed  sixty  feet.  It 
is  in  the  realization  of  just  such 
points  wherein  lie  the  advantages  in 
havng  a municipality  undertake  such 
work.  If  left  to  the  citizens  to  do 
this  individually,  the  trees  will  be 
planted  either  too  close  or  too  far 


apart.  Alany  species  will  be  mixed  on 
the  same  block  and  manj^  blocks  will 
have  no  trees  at  all. 

As  to  the  selection  of  the  species, 
that  will  of  course  vary  with  the  lo- 
cal conditions.  In  a general  way, 
however,  persons  in  the  east  will  find 
the  Oriental  Sycamore  the  hardiest 
of  all  for  street  planting.  The  syca- 
more has  lately  been  slightly  afflicted 
with  a leaf  blight  (gloeosporeum  nev- 
isequum),  but  the  disease  has  not 
become  general  enough  to  do  serious 
damage.  The  Norway  Maple  is  an- 
other tree  equally  desirable.  The  oaks 
though  of  slower  grow'th  at  first,  are 
by  far  the  noblest  and  most  long- 
lived  trees.  The  red,  pin  and  scarlet 
oaks  are  the  three  best  species  for 
street  purposes.  The  red  oak  is  the 
fastest  growing  and  least  fastidious 
in  its  soil  and  moisture  requirements. 
The  pin  oak  is  the  most  beautiful 
when  its  low  pendulous  branches  are 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible  and 
when  its  roots  can  get  plenty  of 
moisture.  The  tree  is  therefore  best 
adapted  for  suburban  sections.  The 
scarlet  oak  is  worth  the  trial  for  its 
persistent  and  brilliant  foilage.  The 
Ginkgo  has  demonstrated  its  adapta- 
bility to  poor  soils,  to  unfavorable 
city  conditions,  and  its  resistance  of 
insects  and  disease.  It  should  be 
tried  to  a greater  extent  for  street 
planting  than  it  generally  is.  The 
English  Elm  is  another  tree  doing 
well  in  many  large  cities. 

There  are  a number  of  trees  that 
are  planted  for  their  admirable  quali- 
ties of  either  form,  color  or  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  but  requiring  special 
favorable  conditions  and  care,  should 
be  chosen  with  a greater  degree  of 
hesitance  than  the  above,  and  plant- 
ed preferably  in  suburban  sections 
rather  than  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  sugar 
and  red  maple,  European  linden, 
horsechestnut,  American  elm,  and  tu- 
lip tree. 

The  Sugar  maple  has  a symmetrical 
form  and  combines  many  shades  of 
color  in  the  fall,  but  requires  plenty 
of  moisture.  In  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City,  the  trees  of  this  species 
planted  in  the  heart  of  the  city  are 
rapidly  dying  off  and  there  is  no  other, 
cause  attributable  for  this  condition 
except  the  excessive  evaporation  from 
the  leaves  against  the  meager  quan- 
tity of  moisture  taken  in  by  the  roots 
from  the  impoverished  street  soil. 

The  red  maple  and  the  linden  are 
both  moisture  loving  trees  and.  the  lat- 
ter is  a favorable  food  for  insect  pests. 
The  European  linden  is  the  better  tree 


for  street  planting.  The  American  lin- 
den grows  very  straggly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  York  though  it  seems  to  do 
better  further  south.  The  horsechest- 
nut prefers  a rich  soil  and  is  subject 
to  a fungus  disease,  which  discolors  its 
leaves,  causing  them  to  drop  in  mid- 
summer. It  is  also  a common  victim 
of  “slime  flux,”  a disease  that  causes 
the  flow  of  sap  from  crevices  in  the 
trunk.  The  tree  is  used  extensively 
abroad  for  street  planting  but  for  reas- 
ons just  stated,  should  be  used  more 
sparingly  in  this  country.  The  elm  has 
the  noblest  form  of  all  our  shade  trees 
but  should  only  be  planted  on  wide  ave- 
nues, in  suburban  sections  where  it  can 
find  a deep,  rich,  moist  soil  and  plenty 
of  unvitiated  air.  The  tulip  tree  com- 
pares favorably  with  other  species  in 
form  and  attractiveness  but  it  is  so  ex- 
acting in  its  soil  and  moisture  require- 
ments that  only  young  specimens  should 
be  used  and  its  planting  restricted  to 
suburban  sections. 

The  objectionable  trees  for  street 
planting  are  all  the  poplars,  the  silver 
and  sycamore  maples,  the  catalpa,  and 
male  ailanthus.  The  poplars  are  very 
short-lived  trees.  They  are  dangerous 
in  wind  storms  and  grow  so  fast  as  to 
require  constant  cutting  back.  At  a 
certain  age  their  roots  upset  the  side- 
walk and  their  fine  rootlets  clog  the 
neighboring  water  and  sewer  pipes. 
Their  leaves  drop  very  early  in  the  fall 
and  if  the  species  is  of  the  pistilate 
kind,  the  catkins  falling  on  the  side- 
walk become  a danger  and  a nuisance 
to  pedestrians.  The  silver  maples  are 
constantly  full  of  dead  wood,  are  sub- 
ject to  boring  incests  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  though  in  other  places  it 
has  escaped  these  pests.  The  variety 
of  ailanthus  tree  that  bears  the  male  or 
staminate  flowers  generates  a strong, 
rather  oppressive  odor,  but  if  the  pis- 
tilate form  is  chosen,  the  tree  will  pro- 
duce a beautiful  head  and  grow  in 
places  where  no  other  tree  will  grow. 

Such  are  the  principal  problems  of 
those  charged  with  the  care  of  street 
trees.  I have  not  attempted  to  dilate 
on  the  details  of  the  work  because  they 
are  too  numerous  and  because,  as  in  ev- 
erything else,  their  solution  will  often 
depend  more  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
forester  in  charge  and  upon  the  local 
conditions  than  upon  any  rules  that  may 
be  laid  down.  But  whatever  the  prob- 
lems, do  not  let  us  forget  that  they  can 
always  best  be  solved  by  one  equipped 
with  technical  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence and  that  the  street  trees  are  worth 
the  effort  since  they  are  always  valued 
by  the  citizen  and  ultimately  lead  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  parks  them- 
selves. 
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ASKED  and  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department. 


When  to  Trim  Hydrangeas. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery:  In  your 
July  issue  I notice  question  of  ‘‘H.  H. 
Pa.”:  “When  would  you  trim  hydran- 
geas, spring  of  year  or  fall?”  an- 
swered correctly  Bellett  Lawson, 

Jr.  The  “rule”  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Lawson,  however,  is  wrong  and  mis- 
leading. Shrubs  blooming  on  the 
young  wood,  or  one  season's  growth, 
should  be  pruned  in  winter  or  early 
spring  before  awakening  of  plant  life, 
while  shrubs  growing  on  the  old  or 
last  season’s  wood  should  be  pruned 
immediately  after  they  are  through 
blooming.  This  will  give  the  shrubs 
a chance  to  grow  good,  strong,  flow- 
ering wood  for  their  proper  season. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  fall  pruning,  in 
fact  little  fall  pruning  is  done  by  a 
practical  gardener. 

Theodore  Wirth. 

Supt.  of  Pks.,  Minneapolis. 

Preventing  Freezing  of  Fountains 
and  Small  Ponds 

Fountains  and  small  ponds  con- 
taining fish  and  water  lilies  may  be 
kept  from  freezing  through  by  the 
following  simple  device : Stones  are 
piled  in  several  places  up  to  the  wa- 
ter level  as  supports  for  the  ice,  and 
the  water  is  allowed  to  freeze  until 
the  ice  crust  is  thick  enough  to  be 
upheld  by  the  supports.  Then  the 
water  below  is  drawn  off  sufficiently 
to  leave  a space  of  two  inches  be- 
tween water  and  ice  crust,  and  a small 
hole  is  broken  into  the  ice  to  admit 
air  to  the  fish.  The  water  will  not 
freeze  any  further  now,  as  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  ice  together  with  the 
layer  of  air  between  the  two. — Die 
Gartenwelt. 

Grass  Seed  for  Marsh  Land. 

What  is  the  best  lawn  seed  mix- 
ture to  plant  on  reclaimed  marsh 
land,  the  land  being  properly  worked 
up  and  fertilized. — W.  B.  H.,  R.  1. 

As  to  what  is  the  best  grass  to  sow 
on  reclaimed  marsh  land,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a lawn,  I would  say  that 
if  the  land  is  drained — you  claim  that 
it  has  been  fertilized — the  best  mix- 
ture, in  my  opinion,  would  be  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass,  red  top,  and  sheep 
fescue.  A dressing  of  lime  you  will 
find  very  beneficial,  in  that  it  will 
help  to  decompose  the  peat. 

J.  A.  Pettigrew. 

Supt.  of  Parks,  Boston. 


Schools  of  Landscape  Gardening. 

Are  there  any  schools  where  a young 
man  may  take  a course  of  about  two 
or  three  years  in  “Landscape  Garden- 
ing”; that  is,  after  he  has  finished  a 
college  course? — R.  J.  P.,  la. 

This  subject  was  considered  in  de- 
tail in  Park  .\nd  Ce.metery  for  Octo- 
ber, 1909,  and  the  leading  colleges 
that  offered  courses  in  landscape  gar- 
dening were  mentioned  and  the 
courses  described.  Any  of  these 
would  doubtless  furnish  work  to  oc- 
cupy two  or  three  years  even  for  one 
who  has  completed  the  regular  college 
course.  The  schools  mentioned  in 
that  article  were  Harvard  Lffiiversity ; 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.; 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, O.;  University  of  California,  Ber- 
keley, Cal.;  Lowthorpe  School,  Gro- 
ton, Mass.;  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  St.  Louis,  IMo.;  and  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City.  The 
University  of  Iowa,  we  believe,  also 
maintains  courses  in  landscape  gar- 
dening in  connection  wdth  its  college 
of  agriculture.  Prospectuses  and  oth- 
er information  as  to  the  course  of 
study  in  any  of  these  institutions  of 
course  may  be  had  for  the  asking  by 
any  one  interested. 

Automobiles  in  Cemeteries. 

The  question  of  admitting  automo- 
biles within  cemetery  grounds  is  con- 
tinually bobbing  up  with  us  and  also 
with  others.  We  prohibit  them,  but 
a pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  to 
change  the  rule,  and  the  question 
arises  what  is  the  custom  in  other 
cemeteries?  If  you  have  any  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  it  and  will  kindly 
give  it  to  us  through  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery I am  sure  it  will  be  appreciated 
by  many  managers  as  well  as — G.  W. 
K.,  Ind. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  auto- 
funeral cars  in  the  larger  cities  calls 
to  mind  several  inquiries  concerning 
the  admission  of  automobiles  to  ceme- 
teries, and  makes  the  question  one  of 
some  importance.  The  majority  of 
cemeteries  represented  at  the  conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia  admitted  auto- 
mobiles with  certain  restrictions.  In 
at  least  nine  cemeteries  represented 
automobiles  were  positively  pro- 
hibited, in  one  or  two  instances  as 
the  result  of  accidents.  They  have. 


of  course,  come  to  stay,  hut  users 
should  be  compelled  to  comply  strict- 
ly with  the  laws  governing  their  use 
in  cemeteries  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Large  city  cemeteries  almost  univer- 
sally admit  them.  The  chief  reason 
for  barring  them  would  seem  to  be 
the  size  of  the  cemetery,  the  small- 
ness of  its  roads,  or  insufficient  po- 
licing. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  rules 
recently  adopted  at  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, Detroit,  Mich.: 

Owing  to  a number  of  accidents  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  visitors  in  carriages  and  on  foot,  the 
Directors  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion request  your  co-operation  in  carrying 
out  the  following  regulations: 

Automobiles  must  not  be  driven  at  a 

greater  speed  than  8 miles  per  hour  within 
the  cemetery. 

Automobiles  or  other  vehicles  must  not 
be  turned  upon  an  avenue,  but  will  be  re- 
quired to  drive  around  a section.  Fast  or 
reckless  driving  will  not  be  allowed. 

Keep  in  the  center  of  the  roads  and  use 
extraordinary  precaution  in  entering  tb^ 

cemetery  gates.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  running  upon  the  grass  borders  of 

the  sections. 

Slow  down  in  turning  corners,  as  other 
vehicles  and  persons  may  be  hidden  from 
view  by  shrubbery. 

Automobiles  must  not  be  driven  past 

funerals  going  in  the  same  direction;  when 
meeting  a funeral  or  approaching  a lot 
where  burial  services  are  being  conducted, 
proceed  very  slowly  or,  better  still,  cour- 
teously come  to  a stop  until  the  services 
are  at  an  end. 

Do  not  try  to  pass  a horse  showing  signs 
of  fear;  come  to  a stop  and  let  the  ho.  se 
go  by. 

The  horn  must  not  be  sounded  unless 
absolutely  necessary;  remember  that  the 
majority  of  visitors  are  on  foot  and  that 
their  rights  must  be  respected. 

Persons  wilfully  disregarding  the  above 
regulations  or  neglecting  to  strictly  ob- 
serve the  proprieties  due  the  cemetery  w'ill 
be  prosecuted. 

Motor  cycles  admitted  only  upon  permit 
issued  at  the  office. 

Teaching  Practical  Civic  Improve- 
ment. 

How  may  citizens  of  the  smaller 
towns  be  educated  to  appreciate  and 
assist  in  promoting  civic  beauty? — J. 
G.,  Kas. 

In  answer  to  J.  G.,  Kas.,  asking 
how  citizens  of  smaller  towns  may  be 
educated  up  to  “Civic  Improvement,” 

I will  state  that  less  than  a year  ago 
I was  a highly  honored  member  of 
the  “down  and  out  club”  due  to  the 
reaction  of  the  panic  of  1907,  and  was 
more  than  willing  to  work  for  a pit- 
tance. However.  I picked  up  a b'g 
city  paper  that  has  a hobby  of  run- 
ning practically  a page  daily  of  civ’c 
improvement  news  liberally  supplied 
with  half-tone  reproductions  of  civic 
beauty.  This  suggested  an  idea.  The 
idea  was  “practical  education.”  The 
paper  abounded  in  results,  but  did 
not  tell  how  to  produce  them.  1 
submitted  an  article  and  it  w'as  gob- 
bled up  eagerly,  with  a request  for 
more  of  the  same  dope.  I was  then 
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•doing  job  work  in  a very  small  city. 
After  the  third  article  appeared  peo- 
ple began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice; 
after  the  sixth  they  began  to  take  a 
little  nourishment,  first  in  homeo- 
pathic dosage.  Now  they  are  taking 
allopathic  treatment  and  I employ 
seven  men.  The  same  thing  may  be 
accomplished  anywhere  where  there 
is  soil  and  water.  “Civic  Beauty"  is 
a contagious  disease.  The  public  at 
large,  whether  in  the  burg  of  75  or 
the  industrial  center  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand,  are  anxious 
to  become  infected.  The  trouble  is 
with  the  florist  and  gardener,  not 
with  the  public.  In  complete  ignor- 
ance of  the  simple  rules  of  good  soil 
preparation  and  intelligent  handling 
of  plants,  trees  and  shrubbery  the  flor- 
ist and  gardener  has  gloated  over  the 
layman,  thinking  he’d  make  more 
money  the  more  failures  were  met. 
Discouraged,  the  layman  lost  heart, 
only  to  have  feeble,  spasmodic  re- 
turns to  beauty  after  a visit  to  some 
city  where  civic  beauty  reigns  su- 
preme. The  remedy  lies  in  educating 
the  layman  to  the  rules  for  success  in 
the  simplest  manner  and  language 
possible,  taking  him  through  the  kin- 
dergarten as  it  were  to  the  ward 
school.  After  you’ve  got  him  well 
along  in  the  ward  school  he,  of  his 
own  volition,  will  want  to  enter  the 
high  school  of  landscape  gardening.  I 
have  found  publishers  of  small  papers 
of  very  limited  circulation  equally  as 
anxious  to  publish  them  as  big  city 
papefs,  for  the  subject  calls  for  sup- 
plies practically  from  all  lines  of  le- 
gitimate merchandising  and  the  busi- 
ness acumen  of  the  editor  sees  in- 
creased advertising.  In  the  past  we 
have  been  too  jealous  of  our  “se- 
crets" fearing  the  layman  would  do 
the  work  himself.  On  the  contrary, 
his  efforts  usually  result  in  failure,  as 
he  tries  to  impart  the  knowledge  to 
incompetent  labor  who  are  mere  au- 
tomata trained  to  kill  time  and  draw 
dividends  Saturday  night  for  doing  it. 
After  one  or  two  efforts  he  comes  to 
the  man  who  has  been  educating  him 
and  is  willing  to  submit  to  a fair 
price  in  return  for  a fair  service.  Try 
educational  Publicity.  Texas. 

Getting  Rid  of  the  Cottony  Maple 
Scale. 

There  seems  to  be  too  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  Cottony  maple  scale,  as 
to  the  remedies,  etc.  The  pest  is 
causing  some  alarm  here.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  the  past  down?  Can 
some  one  give  information  from  ex- 
perience?— W.  W.  H.,  N.  Y. 

The  Bnreau  of  Entomology  of  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  has  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  monograph,  “The 
Cottony  Maple  Scale,”  issued  as  Cir- 
cular No.  64  of  this  Bureau,  which 
ma}'  be  otbained  on  application  to  the 
department.  It  gives  a very  com- 
plete description  of  the  insect,  its 
habits  and  its  parasites,  from  which 
we  gather  the  follow;ing  information: 

Sporadic  outbreaks  of  the  Cottony 
maple  scale,  Piihinaria  innumerabilis, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  reported  from  time  to  time  for 
many  years,  but  in  each  case  natural 
enemies  have  subsequently  increased 


it  on  47  different  species  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  including  various 
species  of  maples,  oak,  linden,  elm, 
willow,  poplar,  beech,  hawthorn, 
sycamore,  locust,  hackberry,  osage 
orange,  mulberry,  grape,  poison  ivy, 
apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  currant, 
gooseberry,  rose  and  Virginia  creeper. 

The  large  white,  flocculent  masses 
resembling  popcorn  fastened  to  the 
twigs  which  appear  on  infested  trees 
during  the  month  of  June,  are  the 
cottony  (really  waxy)  ovisacs  of  the 
female,  provided  for  the  retention  of 
the  eggs  after  oviposition  (fig.  1). 


FIG.  1.— PULVINARIA  INNUMERABILIS 
(COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE);  ADULT 
FEMALES  ON  TWIG.  WITH  EGG  SACS 
NATURAL  SIZE. 

sufficiently  to  effectually  check  its 
progress.  Recently  many  reports  of 
its  extreme  abundance  have  come 
from  Chicago  and  vicinity,  and  from 
various  sections  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  most  of  the  reports 
of  serious  injury  by  this  insect  come 
from  those  states  or  portions  of  states 
north  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  where 
it  seems  to  be  attacked  by  fewer 
parasites  than  in  the  southern  re- 
gions. A map  of  its  distribution  pre- 
pared from  locality  cards  shows  that 
it  is  distinctively  an  Upper  Austral 
zone  species,  but  occasionally  reaches 
the  Transition  zone.  The  cottony 
maple  scale  is  classified  in  the  soft, 
unarmored  group  (Non-Diaspinae) 
of  the  family  Coccidae,  and  does 
not  differ  superfically  from  the 
Lecaniums,  except  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  ovisac  by  the  female 
of  the  Pulvinaria.  The  male  insect 
is  a very  small  and  delicate  two- 
winged fly  which  develops  its  latter 
stage  under  a glassy  test  or  covering 
and  emerges  late  in  August  or  early 
in  September. 

The  various  species  of  maples,  es- 
pecially the  soft  maple  {Acer  Sac- 
charinuin) , including  the  box  elder 
(Acer  Negundo) , are  the  favorite  food 
plants  of  this  species.  The  writer 
of  this  bulletin  has,  however,  found 


Fig.  2. — Pulvinai'ia  innumerabilis:  a. 
ri'ewly  hatched  young;  b,  female,  third 
stage,  from  above;  c,  same  from  side; 
d,  male,  third  stage;  e,  same,  natural 
size  on  leaf  and  petiole;  f,  same, 
enlarged  on  leaf  petiole,  showing  two 
speejmens  parasitized;  alt  greatly 
enlarged  except  e. 

These  may  contain  as  many  as  1,500 
minute,  oval,  pale  reddish-yellow 
eggs. 

The  larv«  hatch  at  various  dates 
from  June  1 to  August  15,  depend- 
ing on  the  latitude  and  exposure  to 
the  sun’s  rays.  After  remaining  in 
the  ovisac  for  a day  or  two,  they 
swarm  over  the  twigs,  instinctively 
migrating  toward  the  light,  and  settle 
on  the  leaves  along  the  midribs  and 
veins,  always  preferring  the  under 
surface  (fig.  ^,c).  The  larvae  on  box- 
elder  become  active  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  those  on  maple.  This  dif- 
ference may  be  due  to  the  food,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  shade 
of  the  box-elder  is  less  dense  than 
that  of  the  maple,  and  consequently 
the  greater  amount  of  heat  and  light 
may  be  the  controlling  factor.  The 
male  larvae,  when  fully  grown,  as- 
sume a propupal  stage  from  which 
they  pass  to  the  true  pupal  stage,  hav- 
ing a pinkish  hue.  In  a few  days  the 
winged  males  appear,  but  remain  be- 
neath the  scale  for  two  or  three  days 
before  emerging.  The  females  at  this 
time  have  a few  dorsal  brownish  mark- 
ings and  have  undergone  two  molts. 
The  males  and  females  copulate  in  Sep- 
tember, and  soon  afterward  a small 
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proportion  of  the  females  migrate  to 
the  twigs,  where  thej"  insert  their  pro- 
bosces  and  become  fixed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  existence,  mean- 
while changing  from  a greenish  color 
to  buff  and  finally  brown,  with  a 
slightly  tessellated  waxy  corering.  In 
this  condition  the  winter  is  passed. 

When  the  sap  begins  to  flow  in  the 
early  spring  the  female  grows  rapid- 
ly, mainly  because  of  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  great  numbers  of  eggs 
within  the  body.  In  ]\Iay  or  early 
June  the  ovisac  begins  to  form  from 
the  fine  waxy  threads  exuded  from 
the  posterior  spinnerets,  pushing 
backward  and  upward  until  the  body 
of  the  female  is  almost  vertical  to 
the  twig.  IVIeanwhile  the  ovisac  is 
gradually  being  filled  with  eggs,  which 
hatch  and  undergo  all  the  changes 
mentioned  above.  Thus,  fortunately, 
there  is  but  a single  brood  each 
year. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  pro- 
lificacy of  this  insect,  it  is  usually 
held  in  check  by  its  man}'’  nutural 
enemies.  Doctor  Howard  has  ob- 
served the  English  sparrow  apparent- 
ly feeding  upon  the  full-grown  scales. 
The  twice-stabbed  ladybird  (Chilo- 
corus  bk’ulnenis  Muls.)  is  a common 
enemy  of  this  as  of  other  scale  in- 
sects, particularly  in  iis  early  stages. 
The  smaller  similarly  marked  Hyper- 
apsis  binotata  Say  and  H.  sigiiafa 
Melsh,  are  also  valuable  enemies  of 
this  species.  The  writer  found  m the 
severely  infested  parks  and  cemeteries 
in  Chicago  that  the  egg-contents  of 
80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  cottony  ovi- 
sacs had  been  destroyed  by  the  white 
mealy  larvje  of  Hyperaspis.  The 
predaceous  caterpillar  of  Laetilia  coc- 
cidivora  Comst.  has  been  an  efficient 
ally  in  controlling  the  pest  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Washington,  D.  C.  Several 
species  of  Leucopis  nigricornis,  Eg- 
ger,  a common  dipterous  parasite  of 
aphides,  were  reared  from  cottony 
maple  scale.  Several  species  of 
chalcid  flies  are  truly  parasitic  upon 
the  cottony  maple  scale.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  more  Pulvinarias 
are  killed  by  these  interesting  little 
fellows  than  by  all  other  enemies. 

REMEDIES. 

In  dealing  with  an  infestation  by 
the  cottony  maple  scale,  the  most 
important  matter  to  be  considered  in 
each  case  is  the  advisability  of  arti- 
ficial means  of  control  under  the  ex- 
isting conditions.  The  natural  ene- 
mies of  this  pest  have  done  and  are 
still  doing  such  effective  work  in  its 
control,  that  it  is  a question  whether 
remedies  should  be  applied  when  the 
infestation  is  not  serious.  Nature  al- 


ways maintains  a balance,  and  this 
pest  cannot  be  in  the  ascendancy  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  On  the 
contrary  its  parasites  will  eventually 
multiply  so  rapidly  as  to  completely 
check  its  progress,  and  it  may  even 
narrowly  escape  extermination. 

Insecticides  applied  for  a pest  al- 
ways kill  its  parasites  and  oftentimes 
predaceous  enemies  are  also  de- 
stroyed. Hundreds  of  larvse  of  Hy- 
peraspis binotata  were  found  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  a summer  treat- 
ment with  kerosene  emulsion  for  the 
cottony  maple  scale  in  parks  of  Chi- 
cago, and  no  doubt  thousands  of  the 
minute  chalcids  were  killed,  as  they 
were  found  quite  plentifully  on  un- 
sprayed trees. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  arti- 
ficial means  of  control,  as  seems  to 
be  the  case  in  some  sections,  the 
spraying  should  be  delayed  until  fall 
or  winter,  when  the  Hyperaspis  is 
hibernating  at  the  bases  of  the  trees 
among  lichens,  moss  or  dried  grass. 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  use 
of  spray,  and  the  bases  of  trees  should 
be  covered  with  canvas  or  other  suit- 
able material  to  prevent  the  spray 
from  running  down  the  tree-trunks 
and  collecting  at  their  bases. 

When  the  trees  have  become  dor- 
mant, after  the  falling  of  the  leaves, 
they  can  be  trimmed  and  thoroughly 
sprayed  with  a strong  kerosene  emul- 
sion, which  will  kill  every  scale 
reached  by  the  spray,  without  injury 
to  the  trees.  Scarcely  one-fourth  the 
quantity  of  emulsion  is  required  to 
spray  a tree  in  winter  condition  that 
is  necessary  when  a tree  is  covered 
with  dense  foliage  and  both  sides  of 
the  leaves  must  be  reached  with  the 
spray.  Some  excellent  results  have 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  S.  Arthur  John- 
son in  experiments  against  this  pest 
in  Denver,  Colo.  He  found  that  kero- 
sene emulsion  25  per  cent  or  more 
in  strength  or  whale-oil  soap  at  the 
rate  of  1 pound  to  1 gallon  of  water 
was  very  effective,  apparently  killing 
all  scales  which  received  the  spray. 

Kerosene  emulsion  of  not  more 
than  10  to  12  per  cent  of  oil  can  be 
thoroughly  applied  with  safety  to 
maple  trees,  but  the  tips  and  margins 
of  the  leaves  may  be  injured  even  at 
this  strength.  Box-elder  will  be  al- 
most defoliated  with  a 12  to  15  per 
cent  solution.  Less  than  a 10  per 
cent  emulsion  will  be  of  little  value 
against  the  young  unless  they  have 
recently  hatched.  Since  the  hatch- 
ing period  may  extend  over  six  or 
eight  weeks,  it  will  be  seen  that  more 
than  one  spraying  will  be  necessary 
to  insure  success,  and,  coupled  with 


the  fact  that  it  is  a very  difficult  and 
disagreeable  task  to  thoroughly  spray 
a tree  in  foliage,  the  winter  treat- 
ment will  be  found  more  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  And  at  that  season 
the  larvre  of  predaceous  beetles 
would  not  be  destroyed. 

Kerosene  Emulsion;  Stock  solu- 
tion (GO  per  cent  oil). 

Kerosene  (coal-oil,  lamp-oil),  2 
gals.;  whale-oil  or  laundry  soap  (or 
1 quart  soft  soap),  pound;  water, 
1 gallon. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  boiling  water, 
then  remove  from  the  fire,  add  the 
kerosene  immediately  and  thoroughly 
agitate  the  mixture  until  a creamy 
solution  is  obtained.  This  can  be 
done  by  pouring  the  mixture  into  the 
tank  of  a spray-pump  and  pumping 
the  liquid  through  the  nozzle  back 
into  the  tank.  This  is  a stock  solu- 
tion, which  must  be  diluted  before 
using.  In  order  to  make  a 10  per  cent 
emulsion,  add  to  each  gallon  of  the 
stock  solution  about  6 gallons  of 
water  and  agitate  thoroughly  before 
using.  For  a 30  per  cent  solution  add 
to  each  gallon  of  the  stock  solution 
1%  galons  of  water  and  agitate  thor- 
oughly. This  strength  will  kill  a 
large  percentage  of  the  hibernating 
females,  without  injury  to  the  trees. 
If  a good  naphtha  soap  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  preparation  of  the  emul- 
sion will  be  simplified.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  heat  the  solution, 
since  the  kerosene  will  combine  read- 
ily with  the  naphtha  and  soap  and 
form  a perfect,  cold,  milky-white 
emulsion  when  the  mixture  is  thor- 
oughly agitated.  If  naphtha  soap  is 
used,  double  the  amount  called  for  by 
the  formula  and  emulsify  in  soft 
(rain)  water. 

Keeping  Squirrels  in  Check 

Many  complaints  regarding  the  de- 
structiveness of  squirrels  in  the  tree- 
lined  districts  of  Chicago  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  J.  H.  Frost,  city  for- 
ester. To  remedy  this  Mr.  Frost  sug- 
gests that  to  put  an  end  to  their  op- 
erations in  the  destruction  of  birds’ 
nests  and  young  birds,  one  of  the  worst 
offenses  of  the  little  animal,  trees  where 
birds  are  nesting  should  be  surrounded 
by  wire  collars  having  points  bent  out- 
ward and  down  at  close  intervals  so 
that  the  animals  cannot  climb  the  trees 
and  get  to  the  nests.  Squirrels  also 
destroy  garden  seeds.  He  says:  “I 
believe  the  trouble  is  largely  because 
the  people  have  let  the  squirrels,  do  as 
they  please,  and  the  consequence  is  they 
are  monopolizing  some  places  to  the 
exclusion  of  birds  and  the  like  ” 
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TWO  HISTORIC  CEMETERIES  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


There  are  365  cemeteries  located  in 
Philadelphia  and  adjacent  territory 
according  to  an  undertaker’s  local 
guide  book,  but  probably  less  than 
twelve  accommodate  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  interments. 

Philadelphia  contains  a number  of 
notable  “cities  of  the  dead,”  to  which 
visitors  are  attracted  either  for  the 
beauty  of  their  situations,  adornments 
and  monumental  works,  or  for  their 
historical  associations.  Many  of  the 
Friends’  burying-grounds  are  highly 
interesting  to  those  acquainted  with 
local  families  and  history;  and  the 
suburban  churches  often  stand  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  little  graveyards 
where  the  ashes  of  the  founders  of 
the  city  and  the  commonwealth  have 
long  reposed.  The  oldest  cemetery  of 
the  city,  however,  answ^erin.g  to 
Greenwood  in  its  relation  to  New 
York,  is  Laurel  Hill.  This  great  and 
highly  ornamented  burying-ground 
covers  tne  high  eastern  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill,  between  the  East  ( Fair- 


ENGLISH  IVY  USED  ATTRACTIVELY 
.4ROUND  THE  BASES  OP  MONUMENTS 
IN  WEST  LAUREL  HILL. 

mount)  Park  and  Wissahickon  Park. 
Laurel  Hill  was  founded  in  1835,  and 


therefore  is,  next  to  Mount  Auburn, 
near  Boston,  the  oldest  suburban 
cemetery  in  the  country.  It  now  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  acres,  all  of 
which  has  been  laid  out  with  skill,  and 
beautified  by  the  managers  apd  lot 
owners. 

The  cemetery  is  divided  into  three 
parts — north,  south  and  central.  North 
Laurel  Hill  is  the  original  part,  and 
took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  previously  “The  Laurels,”  the 
homestead  of  the  Sis  family.  South 
Laurel  Hill  was  “Harleigh,”  the  coun- 
try seat  of  the  Rawle  family;  while 
George  Pepper  formerly  occupied 
Central  Laurel  Hill  as  an  estate 
named  “Fairy  Hill.”  The  south  en- 
trance is  through  rather  an  old-fash- 
ioned but  dignified  gateway,  whose 
massive  posts  are  crowded  by  sym- 
bolic urns;  but  the  principal  entrance 
is  that  to  North  Laurel  Hill,  where 
an  archway  through  a fine  temple-like 
structure  admits  one  to  the  sacred 
grounds.  Just  within  this  stately  en- 
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trance  is  a group  of  statuary,  cut  in 
brown-stone  by  Thom,  which  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  grounds  in  a 


Old  Mortality  will  recall  the  scene. 

Its  natural  beauty  of  site  and  scen- 
ery, embellished  by  much  skill  and 


SOME  FINE  TREES  IN  WEST 


SLAB  WITH  PLATE  GLASS  FOR 
LIGHTING  UNDERGROUND 
VAULT,  WEST  LAUREL  HILL 
CEMETERY. 


LAUREL  HILL  CEMETERY. 

labor;  the  variety  and  magnificence  of 
its  monuments,  together  with  the 
names  of  its  distinguished 
dead,  have  long  made  Lau- 
rel Hill  famous  as  a place 
of  interest  in  Philadelphia. 

The  perpetual  care  fund, 
amounting  in  1909  to  $263,- 
650.07,  provides  for  the  care 
of  the  cemetery  walks, 
drives,  walls,  enclosures, 
buildings,  trees,  plants,  etc. 

This  fund  is  held  in  trust 
by  the  Girard  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia. 

Nurseries  and  green- 
hoitses  under  the  direct 
management  of  the  ceme- 
tery company  are  located  in 
Central  Laurel  Hill,  where 
there  is  a large  assortment 
of  plants  and  cut  flowers. 

West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  an  en- 
tirely separate  tract  from  Laurel  Hill, 


Montgomery  County.  The  cemetery 
lies  on  a table-land  protected  on  two 
sides  by  precipitous  ravines,  and  on 
the  front  by  bluffs,  falling  rapidly 
away  to  the  Schuylkill  river. 

The  natural  beauties  of  the  location 
have  been  enhanced  by  the  planting 
of  a great  variety  of  trees — the  con- 
tinued care  of  the  grass  and  soil — the 
construction  of  broad  substantial 
stone  roads — the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  and  engineerings  and  land- 
scape work  which  is  equaled  only  by 
the  largest  public  parks. 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  West 
Laurel  Hill  was  the  result  of  an  ex- 
haustive survey.  No  other  location 
in  the  environs  of  Philadelphia  could 
be  found  combining  all  the  requisites 


TYPICAL  LAWN  VIEW 
public  way.  It  is  a group  exhibiting 
Old  Mortality  at  his  favorite  occupa- 
tion of  restoring  defaced  tombstones, 
pausing  a moment  to  converse  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Readers  of  Scott’s 


IN  WEST  LAUREL  HILL. 

is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  care- 
fully devlcped  of  the  Philadelphia 
burial  grounds.  It  is  situated  between 
the  Schuylkill  river  and  Belmont  ave- 
nue, just  beyond  the  city  limits,  in 


ENTRANCE  TO  RECEIAHNG  TOMB  AND  PORTE- 
COCHERE,  W'’EST  LAUREL  HILL. 

of  a cemetery.  West  Laurel  Hill  was 
dedicated  for  burial  purposes  in  1869 
and  the  first  interment  was  made  in 
May  5,  1870. 

Besides  a comprehensive  general 
illustrated  book.  West  Laurel  Hill  is- 
sues from  time  to  time  handsomely 
prepared  special  books  that  are  mod- 
els of  good  cemetery  advertising. 
Their  special  books  on  “Grave  Deco- 
rations” and  on  "Brick  Graves”  have 
been  illustrated  and  described  in  de- 
tail in  P.vRK  AND  Cemetery. 

No  less  interesting  is  the  special 
48-page  illustrated  book  on  the  "Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  West  Laurel  Hill.” 

The  trees  and  shrubs  of  West 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  have  been  care- 
fully tagged  and  numbered.  This  il- 
lustrated catalogue  furnishes  the  com- 
mon and  botanical  names  correspond- 
ing to  the  numbered  tag  on  each  tree. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  cemetery 
company,  from  time  to  time,  to  add 
trees  to  the  growth  already  on  the 
cemetery,  until  an  assortment  of  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for 
the  climate  of  Philadelphia  may  here 
be  found. 
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CONTRASTING  CEMETERY  LANDSCAPE  PICTURES 


The  two  cemeter}’  views  shown  on 
this  and  the  next  page  typify  con- 
trasting landscape  effects  that  are 
both  produced  with  consummate  art 
in  the  two  cemeteries  in  which  the 
pictures  were  made.  The  one  illus- 
trates the  problem  of  relieving  and 


been  done  by  the  lilac  shrubs  in  lux- 
uriant bloom  in  the  foreground.  The 
picture  is  from  the  handsome  illus- 
trated book  of  the  cemetery  of  which 
mention  has  been  previously  made  in 
these  pages. 

The  other  picture  is  one  of  the 


years  in  Allegheny  shows  to  better 
advantage  than  the  lands  that  have 
been  regraded  and  reseeded  to  lawn. 
During  the  last  seven  years  over  25 
acres  in  large  patches  here  and  there 
over  the  grounds  have  been  treated 
in  this  way,  and  this  does  not  include 


MOROSINI  MAUSOLEUM  AND  ITS  SETTING,  WOODLAWN  CEMETERY,  NEW  Y'ORK  CITY'. 


setting  off  mausoleum  work  and  the 
other  the  making  of  those  broad,  un- 
dulating, park  sections  that  form  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  modern  rural  cem- 
etery. 

The  G.  P.  Morosini  mausoleum  il- 
lustrated is  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
New  York,  and  is  a fine  piece  of 
highly  finished  mortuary  architecture 
in  Pink  Westerly  granite.  The  sharp 
lines  of  its  gables  projecting  one  on 
each  side,  make  particularly  neces- 
sary some  form  of  planting  to  relieve 
the  angles  and  corners  and  make 
them  blend  with  the  landscape.  The 
picture  shows  how  effectively  this  has 


plates  from  the  elaborate  portfolio 
of  views  and  compendium  of  informa- 
tion issued  by  Allegheny  Cemetery 
of  Pittsburg,  of  which  several  exam- 
ples have  already  been  shown  in  these 
pages.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  park 
pictures  to  be  seen  in  anj'  cemetery, 
and  reveals  a magnificent  stretch  of 
landscape  looking  from  section  22 
across  Section  28  to  the  Penn  Avenue 
entrance,  whose  massive  stone  tower 
may  be  seen  in  the  distance.  This 
tower  and  the  architecture  of  the 
entrance  it  marks  have  previously 
been  illustrated  in  Park  and  Cemetery. 

Perhaps  no  improvement  of  recent 


the  hundreds  of  private  lots  that  have 
been  regraded  and  seeded. 

Beginning  at  Penn  avenue,  all  of 
the  field  to  the  left,  going  out,  was 
regraded  and  reseeded;  so  too  was 
that  beautiful  broad  lawn  to  the  right. 
A few  years  ago  the  ugliest  thing  in 
the  cemetery  was  the  unkempt  naked 
gravel  hill  forming  the  west  end  of 
Section  28;  and  across  the  road  from 
it  the  deep  ravine,  a natural  dump 
for  all  debris.  Today  the  hill  is  gone, 
and  a smooth  grassy  slope — one  of 
the  choicest  sections  of  the  cemetery 
— is  there  instead.  And  into  the  ra- 
vine, 37  feet  deep,  the  gravel  hill 


VIEW  FROM  SECTION  22  ACROSS  SECTION  28  TO  PENN  AVENUE  ENTRANCE,  ALLEGHENY  CEMETERY,  PITTSBURG. 
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was  emptied,  and  now  that  ravine  is 
filled  full,  and  there  a broad  field  of 
grassy  lawn  prevails. 

For  interment  purposes  the  ceme- 
tery has  been  divided  into  39  sections. 
Besides  these,  however,  there  is  a deal 
of  unoccupied  and  unplatted  land,  ex- 
cellent for  burial  lots,  and  much 
woodland  hill  that  is  unfitted  for  in- 
terments. Of  the  39  sections,  all  ex- 
cept No.  38  are  in  use.  Section  38 
is  the  broad,  level  piece  of  land  in 


the  ravine  east  of  the  conservatories. 
It  was  platted  and  offered  for  sale  in 

1903  and  some  lots  sold  in  it,  but  in 

1904  the  superintendent  requested 
that  this  section  be  withdrawn  from 
sale,  which  was  done. 

Each  section  contains  one  or  sev- 
eral acres  and  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a main  driveway,  except 
when  one  side  of  it  is  formed  by  an 
outside  boundary  wall  or  fence.  The 
sections  are  then  subdivided  into  lots 


so  that  every  lot  borders  on  a grass 
or  gravel  pathway  or  main  road,  and 
many  of  the  larger  lots  have  a grass 
pathway  all  around  them.  The  larger 
lots  usually  border  the  main  drive- 
ways and  because  of  the  curving  of 
the  roads  the  outside  lots  are  seldom 
of  uniform  dimensions.  There  is  no 
such  a thing  as  a “half  lot.”  The 
smallest  lot  is  what  is  known  as  a 
6-grave  lot,  which  contains  150  square 
feet. 


IMPORTANT  LITIGATION  OVER  PATENT  MAUSOLEUM 


The  matter  of  the  patentability  of  certain  features  of 
monument  and  mausoleum  construction  has  in  the  past  few 
years  brought  out  some  interesting  court  decisions  as  to  what 
cannot  be  patented,  and  another  no  less  interesting  lawsuit 
involving  a patent  for  mausoleum  construction  is  now  be- 
fore the  courts  in  Baltimore.. 

In  the  celebrated  Lockwood  case  which  was  in  litiga- 
tion for  a period  of  several  years,  the  court  decided  that 
the  mere  arrangement  of  certain  members  of  a monument 
finished  in  a certain  way,  was  not  patentable  beicause  it 
did  not  involve  anything  new  or  novel,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  merely  a rearrangement  of  old  forms  and  methods 
of  finishing  that  had  been  used  before.  In  the  case  of 
Tayntor  vs.  Goetschius,  also  recently  decided  by  the  courts. 
Air.  Tayntor’s  method  of  joining  the  roof  stones  on  which 
he  held  a patent  was  similarly  held  to  be  unpatentable 
because  it  was  a method  of  joining  stones  that  had  been 
used  before,  and  was  not  essentially  a new  invention. 

In  the  present  suit  in  Baltimore,  AI.  L.  Knight,  who  holds 
a patent  on  certain  features  of  mausoleum  construction,  has 
brought  suit  against  Henry  P.  Rieger  & Co.  for  building 
a mausoleum  involving  his  patented  construction.  He  claims 
that  his  invention  embodies  improved  means  for  obtaining 
ventilation  and  drainage  of  crypts,  improved  methods  of 
closing  and  sealing  the  crypts  and  other  novel  features  set 
forth  in  the  patent  specifications  printed  below.  The  patent 
involves  chiefly  a system  of  setting  the  shelves  of  the  crypts 
in  the  walls,  with  “rectangular”  openings  to  form  air  pas- 
sages. 

Rieger  & Co.,  claim  that  they  did  not  follow  any  particular 
piece  of  work  in  preparing  their  plans,  but  used  the  methods 
of  construction  commonly  employed  throughout  the  country. 
They  maintain  that  the  general  plan  followed  is  to  build  the 
crypts  of  slate  or  marble  independent  of  the  walls  with  air 
spaces  between  the  slate  and  the  granite,  cutting  openings  into 
the  back  of  each  crypt  to  admit  a circulation  of  air  through 
each  compartment.  They  claim  that  there  is  nothing  new 
or  patentable  in  the  alleged  invention  and  that  nearly  all  of 
the  mausoleums  constructed  to-day  would  violate  the  inven- 
tion if  it  were  held  valid. 

The  case  is  therefore  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
trade  at  large,  since  if  Mr.  Knight’s  patent  is  upheld  by  the 
court,  he  would  doubtless  be  able  to  find  many  other  in- 
fringements throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Rieger  presented 
the  matter  briefly  to  the  National  Retail  Monument  Dealers’ 
Association  at  its  Cincinnati  convention  and  it  was  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  referred  to  a special  com- 
mittee, which  is  to  investigate  the  case  and  report  its 
findings  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  association.  This 
special  committee  had  not  been  appointed  at  the  time  of  the 
closing  of  the  convention  but  is  to  be  named  by  President 
Stewart  later. 


In  order  that  the  definite  points  involved  may  be  studied 
in  detail  we  reproduce  herewith  the  illustrations  in  the  offi- 
cial specifications  for  the  patent,  and  the  description  ac- 
companying them  as  given  in  patent  No.  979,965,  issued  to 
Alaurice  L.  Knight,  Decem'ber  27,  1910.  The  patent  specifi- 
cations read  as  follows : 

Figure  1 represents  a perspective  view  of  a mausoleum  embody- 
ing my  improvements.  Fig.  2 represents  a longitudinal  vertical 
section  of  the  same.  Fig.  3 represents  a horizontal  section  of  the 
mausoleum.  Fig.  4 represents  a transverse  vertical  section  on 
the  line  x — x of  Fig  3.  Fig.  5 represents  a sectional  detail  view 
of  a shutter  and  its  fastenings  of  one  of  the  crypts  or  loculi. 
Fig.  6 represents  a horizontal  section  of  a window. 

. Similar  numerals  of  reference  indicate  corresponding  parts  in 
the  figures. 

Referring  to  the  drawings: — The  mausoleum  has  a suitable 
foundation,  1.  upon  which  the  side  walls,  2 and  the  front  wall,  3, 
and  rear  wall.  4,  are  supported.  A porch  or  portico  is  formed  at 
the  front  by  columns,  5,  and  the  frieze,  6,  overhangs  such  porch  at 
the  front.  Gable  stones,  7,  are  supported  upon  the  frieze  at  the 
front  and  rear,  and  have  each  tw’o  tenons,  8,  upon  each  of  their 
inclined  top-edges.  Two  roof-stones,  9,  of  stone,  metal  or  com- 
position, are  slantingly  supported  at  their  ends  upon  the  slant- 
ing edges  of  the  gable-stones,  and  have  mortises,  10,  engaging  the 
tenons  upon  the  same.  At  the  eaves,  the  roof  stones  or  slabs 
are  supported  upon  slanting  fillers,  11,  which  may  be  integral 
with  the  frieze-stones.  A cap-stone  or  ridge  stone,  12,  rests 
upon  the  inner  or  upper  edges  of  the  roof-stones  with  its  side- 
lips,  13,  overlapping  such  edges.  The  interior  of  the  mausoleum 
has  a floor,  14,  of  tiles  or  any  suitable  or  desired  material  and 
construction. 

A door.  15.  is  provided  in  the  front  wall  of  the  mausoleum  and 
opens  into  a transverse  vestibule,  16.  extending  the  full  width 
of  the  structure.  A longitudinal  corridor,  17,  extends  rearward 
from  the  vestibule,  between  the  crypts  or  loculi,  18,  and  window 
openings  19 — 19,  and  20,  are  provided  respectively  at  the  ends 
of  the  vestibule  and  of  the  corridor.  Said  windows  have  each  a 
rigid  grille,  21,  at  the  outside,  an  intermediate  inwardly  swing- 
ing storm-window,  22,  and  an  inner,  inwardly-swinging  art  win- 
dow, 23,  of  stained  or  colored  glass  or  otherwise  ornamented. 
The  crypts  or  loculi  for  the  reception  of  the  coffins  or  caskets 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  corridor,  are  formed  from  horizontal 
shelves  or  slabs,  24,  preferable  of  slate  or  composition,  and 
faced  at  the  edges  which  present  to  or  face  the  corridor,  with 
strips,  25,  of  marble  or  other  ornamental  matferial.  The  slabs 
or  shelves  are  vertically  spaced  by  end  walls  or  slabs,  26.  and 
back  walls  or  slabs.  27,  suitably  secured  to  the  shelves  and  to 
each  other.  The  rear  edges  of  the  shelves  are  cut  away  to  form 
rectangular  openings,  28,  and  the  back  slabs  are  supported  at  a 
distance  from  the  walls  of  the  structure  and  at  the  edges  of 
such  openings,  so  that  vertical  air-chambers  or  flues,  29,  are 
formed  between  such  walls  and  slabs.  These  openings  extend 
along  the  greater  portion  of  the  length  of  the  slabs  and  register 
vertically,  so  that  the  air-chambers  will  be  wide  and  unob- 
structed. Vent-openings,  30,  are  formed  at  the  lower  and  upper 
ends  of  these  air-chambers  and  through  the  walls,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide air-circulation  up  through  said  chambers.  The  back-slabs 
have  openings.  31,  at  their  upper  and  lower  edges,  communicat- 
ing with  the  air-chambers  or  flues,  to  provide  ventilation  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  each  crypt  or  loculus,  and  drainage  from  the 
bottom  of  the  same  and  said  openings  extend  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  length  of  the  back-slabs,  so  as  to  afford  free  ventila- 
tion and  drainage  to  the  wide  air-chambers,^  and  the  openings 
register  with  those  of  the  shelves  so  as  to  directly  communicate 
with  the  same.  A ceiling-slab  or  slabs,  32,  is  supported  to  cover 
the  vestibule  and  corridor,  and  one  or  more  rods,  33,  are  secured 
in  the  ridge-stone  and  passed  through  the  ceiling-slab  and  have 
each  an  eye,  34.  at  its  lower  end.  The  rod  or  rods  may  serve  as 
an  auxiliary  support  for  the  ceiling-slab  and  serve  to  support  a 
hoisting  device  for  raising  the  caskets  to  the  upper  loculi.  The 
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fronts  of  the  crypts  or  loculi  are  each  closed  by  a shutter,  35, 
preferably  a slab  of  marble  or  other  ornamental  material,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  shutter  engage  respectively  grooves, 
36  and  37,  in  the  shelves  or  slabs,  the  upper  one,  36,  of  which  Is 
deeper  and  slightly  wider  than  the  lower  groove,  so  as  to  permit 
the  upper  edge  of  the  slab  to  first  engage  the  upper  groove,  as 
Indicated  in  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  5,  and  move  upward  in  the  same 
until  the  lower  edge  can  drop  into  the  lower  groove,  when  both 
edges  are  held  in  the  grooves,  whereupon  the  shutter  may  be 
sealed  by  grouting  or  pointing  with  cement  or  mortar.  The  back 
edges  of  the  shelves  are  secured  in  the  inner  faces  of  the  walls 
and  interlock  with  them  excepting  at  the  openings  forming  the 
air  flues. 


THE  KNIGHT  PATENTED  MAUSOLEUM  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  providing  the  air  duct  between  the  crypts  or  loculi  and  the 
■wall  of  the  vault  or  mausoleum  structure,  by  providing  such  duct 
with  inlet  and  outlet  at  the  lower  and  upper  ends,  and  by  form- 
ing the  back  walls  of  the  crypts  or  loculi  with  openings  at  their 
top  and  bottom  edges,  communicating  with  such  air  duct,  I pro- 
vide perfect  circulation  and  ventilation  from  the  loculi  through 
the  ducts,  over  the  ceiling-slab  and  out  to  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, thereby  disposing  of  all  odors  and  gaseous  effluvia  from 
the  contents  of  the  loculi  and  keeping  the  interior  of  the  structure 
pure.  All  liquid  effluvia  may  pass  out  from  the  loculi  through 
the  bottom  openings  into  the  ducts  and  be  conducted  away  from 
the  same.  By  providing  the  transverse  vestibule  and  the  win- 
dows at  the  ends  of  the  same  and  the  corridor,  the  interior  of 
the  structure  may  be  perfectly  ventilated  and  lighted.  The  storm 
windows  are  preferably  of  clear  glass  and,  together  with  the 
grilles,  protect  the  ornamental  art  windows.  The  rod  or  rods  de- 
pending from  the  ridge  stone  may  form  additional  support  for 
the  ceiling  slab  or  slabs  besides  serving  as  support  for  hoisting 
apparatus  when  a .casket  is  placed  in  one  of  the  upper  loculi.  By 
■connecting  the  space  under  the  roof  and  above  the  ceiling  with  the 
aid  ducts,  such  space  will  be  ventilated  and  maintained  dry,  even 
should  moisture  leak  through  the  seams  of  the  roof.  The  shut- 
ters of  empty  loculi  will  be  held  in  place  in  their  grooves  without 
the  use  of  cement  or  other  fastening  means  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  seal  the  shutters  as  the  loculi  become  occupied. 

Mr.  Knight,  in  his  bill  of  complaint,  in  filing  suit  against 
Mr.  Rieger,  says  that  he  is  the  “true,  original,  first  and  sole 
inventor”  of  the  improvements  described  above,  which  were 
not  “known  or  used  before  his  in'.ention.”  He  claims  to 


have  sold  and  erected  mausoleums  embodying  this  patent, 
and  to  have  affixed  to  them  the  word  “patented,”  together 
with  the  day  and  year  the  patents  were  granted  as  required 
by  law.  He  claims  further  that  he  submitted  to  Miss  Laura 
Praeger,  for  whom  Mr.  Rieger  built  the  mausoleum  in 
question,  plans  and  specifications  and  that  the  prospective 
purchaser  submitted  to  Rieger  & Co.  certain  material  parts 
of  his  specifications  to  bid  on  and  that  Rieger  & Co.’s 
plans  were  “in  all  material  and  substantial  respects  substan- 


tial duplicates”  of  his  original  plans  and  drawings.  He  asks 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  construct- 
ing any  more  mausoleums  embodying  this  construction  and 
for  damages. 

Rieger  & Co.,  in  their  answer,  filed  with  the  court,  deny 
that  the  alleged  improvements  are  patentable,  and  deny  that 
they  submitted  to  the  purchaser  plans  that  were  substan- 
tially duplicates  of  those  of  Mr.  Knight.  They  allege  on 
the  other  hand  that  they  submitted  their  own  original  plans 
and  drawings,  and  deny  that  there  was  any  confederation 
between  them  and  the  prospective  purchaser;  in  fact  they 
say  that  Mr.  Knight  “kept  full  care  and  control  of  all 
plans,  drawings  or  specifications  submitted,”  “not  leaving 
them  at  any  time  in  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  defend- 
ants,” Miss  Praeger,  the  purchaser,  being  made  one  of  the 
defendants  in  the  suit. 

The  case  has  not  yet  been  completed.  Up  to  the  present 
time  Mr.  Rieger’s  attorney,  William  B.  Smith,  of  Balti- 
more, informs  us,  the  complainant  has  produced  only  two 
witnesses.  Proceedings  are  at  present  waiting  for  him  to 
go  on  with  his  case. 
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INTELLIGENT  IMPROVEMENT  of  a COUNTRY  CEMETERY 


Everj’one  is  familiar  with  the  typ- 
ical small  cemetery,  serving  rural 
communities  or  small  towns,  and 
knows  the  conditions  of  desolation 
and  neglect  that,  through  long  asso- 
ciation, seem  to  have  become  a part 
of  it. 


There  are  several  reasons  for  these 
conditions.  The  land  has  been  pur- 
chased cheaply  and  it  was  usually 
necessary  to  sell  it  at  a correspond- 
ingly low  figure,  and  as  a conse- 
quence, with  no  provision  for  care 
and  maintenance.  Utility  has  been, 
very  rightly,  uppermost,  though  of 
course  not  the  far  sighted  utility 
that  should  have  been  considered. 
Beauty  has  been  a very  secondary 
consideration,  left  to  the  private  lot 
owners:  and  their  scattered  efforts 
have  added  little  if  any  to  the  beauty 
of  the  whole.  In  short,  organized 
effort  and  comprehensive  planning 
have  been  lacking:  due  partly  to  an 
erroneous  impression  that  the  ser- 
vices of  a landscape  architect  or  cem- 
etery expert  were  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  cemeteries  of  their  size. 

At  Wakefield,  Xeb.,  is  a small  cem- 
etery of  about  three  acres  to  which 
it  has  lately  become  necessary  to  add 
more  ground.  This  cemetery  is  not 


badly  neglected,  but  is  disfigured  by 
a network  of  sunken  walks  and  an  un- 
controlled display  of  stonework. 

Realizing  that  an  improvement 
could  be  made  upon  the  previous  ar- 
rangement, the  cemetery  association 
secured  the  services  of  Hare  & Hare, 


of  Kansas  City,  to  plan  the  five  acres 
of  reserve  ground.  The  ground  was 
visited,  and  then  complete  lot  and 
planting  plans  and  other  working 
drawings  furnished.  The  accompany- 
ing general  plan  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  new  ground  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  old.  A small  park  sur- 
rounding the  entrance  made  use  of 
land  from  which  burying  was  pro- 
hibited by  a neighborhood  agreement. 
A lot  unit  of  12x20  feet  was  adopted, 
allowing  ample  room  for  six  graves, 
with  a small  monument,  or  five  graves 
with  a large  monument.  The  custom 
of  burying  with  the  feet  toward  the 
east,  being  still  much  respected  in 
the  community,  influenced  the  ar- 
rangement of  lots  to  some  extent. 
It  was  decided  upon  recommendation 
of  the  landscape  architects  to  place 
about  half  of  the  lots,  those  nearest 
the  entrance,  under  perpetual  care, 
selling  them  for  enough  that  at  least 
fifteen  cents  per  square  foot  can  be 


set  aside.  Other  recommendations 
made,  along  with  the  plans,  were 
briefly  as  follows:  To  limit  the  height 
of  head  markers  to  six  or  eight  inches, 
or  level  with  the  ground:  to  allow 
monuments  only  on  whole  lots;  and 
to  sell  half  lots,  cheaper  lots,  and  sin- 
gle graves  only  in  suitable  locations. 

A point  of  interest  came  up  in 
changing  the  lot  arrangement  from 
that  formerly  in  use,  which  was  12x14 
foot  lots  in  groups  of  four  surrounded 
by  a six  foot  walk  and  having  a four 
foot  walk  dividing  the  group  in  the 
center;  thus  using  42  per  cent  of  the 
block  area  for  walks. 

In  the  new  plan  ample  access  is  al- 
lowed with  five  foot  walks  between 
every  other  tier  of  lots,  thus  using 
only  an  average  of  14  per  cent  of  the 
block  area,  and  effecting  a saving  of' 
28  per  cent  over  the  former  plan, 
which,  even  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
twenty  cents  per  square  foot,  would 
amount  to  about  .$2,400  on  each  plat- 
ted acre,  or  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  complete  landscape  plans  for  the 
entire  five  acres.  While  it  is  not 
claimed  that  so  great  a saving  can 
be  made  in  all  cases,  it  is  generally 
true.  Economy,  as  well  as  beauty, 
are  keynotes  in  modern  cemetery 
planning.  The  closer  adaptation  of 
roads  and  lots  to  the  topography  may 
also  affect  a saving  in  construction 
far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  plans. 
All  this  is  surely  as  important  to  a 
small  cemetery  as  to  a larger  one. 

AQUEDUCT  UNDER  A 
CEMETERY 

In  the  claim  for  $3,000,000  made  by 
the  Kensico  Cemetery  Association 
against  the  City  of  New  York,  for 
land  condemned  for  the  new  Cats- 
kill  aqueduct  which  came  up  before 
Justice  Tompkins,  last  month,  the 
Justice  allowed  30,000  plot  owners  to 
be  represented.  The  Corporation 
Counsel  made  application  for  the  city 
for  permission  to  amend  its  petition 
so  that  the  fee  in  the  course  through 
the  cemetery  shall  be  turned  into  an 
easement.  It  was  brought  out  during 
the  hearing  that  the  city  intends  to 
lay  three  pipes  large  enough  to  al- 
low an  automobile  to  pass  through 
four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the  cemetery,  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  there  will  be  a ridge 
through  the  cemetery  that  will  dis- 
figure the  landscape  and  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  bury  the  dead  near 
the  route  of  the  aqueduct.  Justice 
Tompkins  reserved  decision. 
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Frank  Enrich,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
Geo.  W.  Creesy,  Salem,  Mass.,  still 
maintain  their  unbroken  record  of 
having  attended  every  convention 
since  1887.  John  Reid,  i^Ir.  Enrich 
and  R.  J.  Haight  were  the  only  oth- 
ers present  at  Philadelphia  who  were 
at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  when  the 
association  was  organized. 

Robert  D.  Boice,  Geneseo,  111.,  took 
as  lively  an  interest  in  the  conven- 
tion as  ever,  despite  his  82  summers. 
His  winters  do  not  seem  to  make 
much  of  an  impression.  i\Ir.  Boice 
wishes  to  thank  all  of  his  convention 
friends  "for  their  kindly  care  and  at- 
tention.” 

T.  Donlan,  superintendent,  Oak- 
dale cemetery,  Wilmington,  X.  C., 
wore  a handsome  gold  badge  in  the 
form  of  a cross  encircled  with  a 
laurel  wreath,  suspended  from  a bar, 
of  which  he  had  just  cause  to  be 
proud.  The  badge  was  a present 
from  the  ladies  of  Wilmington  and  is 
inscribed  as  follows:  “Timothy  Don- 
lan, 1862,  Fidelis  1910,  presented  by 
Cape  Fear  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  May  10, 
1910.”  Accompanying  the  badge  was 
a testimonial  letter  beautifully  ex- 
pressive of  the  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Donlan’s  long  years  of  service. 

William  Falconer  had  recently  re- 
turned from  a trip  to  England,  Scot- 
land and  France.  In  a recent  issue 
of  the  Florists  Exchange  he  says: 
“The  style  of  flower  gardening  over 
there  has  changed  a good  deal  from 
what  it  was  in  my  time,  forty  years 
ago.  Then  ribbon  borders  and  mass 
and  pattern  beds  were  much  in  evi- 
dence, and  the  herbaceous  borders 
were  more  spotted  with  individual 
plants  than  paneled  in  clumps  as  they 
now  are.  Nowadays,  the  prevailing 
taste  seems  to  be  for  large  panels  of 
one  variety  in  the  borders,  and  in  the 
beds,  high  plants  stuck  into  carpets 
of  lesser  ones.  Some  carpet  bedding 


Serious  opposition  confronts  the 
promoters  of  a non-sectarian  ceme- 
tery, to  be  known  as  Valhalla,  and  to 
embrace  an  82-acre  tract  adjoining 
Glen  Echo  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which 
it  is  said,  may  cause  the  project  to  be 
withdrawn.  The  tract  was  recently 
bought  for  $73,000. 


is  yet  attempted  and  it  is  well  done, 
too,  but  nowhere  did  I see  anything 
to  compare  with  that  at  Schenley 
Park  here  in  Pittsburgh.  The  grot- 
esque and  ridiculous  in  designs  there, 
as  well  as  here,  have  disappeared  and 
pretty  little  scroll  or  pattern  plans 
are  given  instead.  While  at  Kew 
Gardens  Air.  Falconer  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  a big  patch  of  lilies, 
N'ymphaea  William  Falconer,  his 
namesake,  in  full  bloom. 

Under  the  direction  of  Rev.  J.  P. 
Harrington,  superintendent  of  Cath- 
olic cemeteries  in  that  city  and  vicin- 
ity, reforms  are  being  introduced  for 
the  regulation  of  grave  mounds  and 
the  restriction  of  stone  work  that  are 
decidedly  in  advance  of  many  of  the 
best  known  lawn  plan  cemeteries  of 
today.  A contribution  on  this  sub- 
ject is  promised  Park  and  Cejietery 
in  the  near  future. 

Ex-president  James  Currie,  Alil- 
waukee,  who  was  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  attending  the  meetings  on 
the  last  day,  has  expressed  his  pleas- 
ure at  the  selection  of  his  city  for 
the  1912  meeting.  There  is  more 
than  a muchly  advertised  beverage  to 
make  Milwaukee  “A  Bright  Spot”  as 
it  is  so  widely  advertised.  Mr.  Cur- 
rie, it  will  be  remembered,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  park  commission- 
ers, as  well  as  superintendent  of  For- 
est Home  cemetery.  He  will  have 
the  co-operation  of  a progressive 
business  men’s  organization  in  enter- 
taining the  visitors. 

Cemetery  officials  who  did  not  re- 
ceive a copy  of  the  souvenir  program 
of  the  Philadelphia  convention,  may 
have  one  by  addressing  Chas.  B-  Jef- 
ferson, West  Laurel  Hill  cemetery, 
Pencoyd  P.  O.,  Pa.  It  contains  in 
addition  to  the  programme  and  a list 
of  the  members  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S., 
a historical  sketch  of  Philadelphia, 
views  of  parks  and  cemeteries  and 
other  matter. 


The  overflow  of  a neighboring  ir- 
rigation ditch  recently  caused  some 
heavy  washes  in  the  Union  Cemetery, 
La  Grande,  Ore.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hutch- 
inson, owner  of  the  ditch,  has  agreed 
to  make  repairs. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  gyp- 
sies of  the  United  States  have  one  of 


their  few  burial  grounds  near  Ponca 
City,  Okla.  These  wandering  people 
maintain  these  and  send  their  dead 
long  distances  for  burial.  Last 
month  the  body  of  a 15-month  old 
child  of  John  Bryler,  a gypsy,  was 
sent  to  Ponca  City  from  Fayette- 
ville, Ark.,  where  it  died. 

The  proximity  of  the  proposed 
Frisco  railroad  switch  yards  to  the 
Fairview  Cemetery,  Joplin,  A'lo., 
promises  to  become  the  main  card 
of  the  West  Joplin  club  in  its  fight 
against  the  switch  yards  ordinance. 

Captain  I.  B.  Robinson,  of  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  has  received  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent of  the  National  Cemetery,  Spring- 
field,  A'lo.,  made  vacant  by  the  recent 
death  of  Superintendent  Joseph  Dod- 
son. The  removal  of  the  cemetery 
from  Brownsville  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  Captain  Robinson’s  transfer. 

Among  several  ordinances  intro- 
duced at  a recent  regular  meeting  of 
the  city  council,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  was 
one  to  provide  for  establishing  a per- 
manent maintenance  fund  for  the 
public  cemeteries.  The  lot  owners  of 
Mound  cemetery  have  been  anxious 
for  some  tiine  to  have  a permanent 
fund  provided  for  its  perpetual  care. 
Under  the  present  arrangement  the 
city  council  sets  aside  a certain  sum 
each  year  to  be  used  for  cemetery 
purposes,  but  under  the  new  plan 
the  fund  will  be  given  a good  start 
by  receiving  the  moneys  from  the 
sale  of  100  or  more  lots  in  Alound 
addition. 

At  a meeting  of  St.  Vincent’s 
Church  congregation  held  recently  in 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  present  cemetery  and 
accept  the  proposition  submitted  by 
the  Kingston  Coal  Co.  for  the  pro- 
posed new  cemetery  on  the  mountain 
back  of  the  D.  & H.  No.  4 breaker. 

The  suit  contemplated  by  the  heirs 
of  Z.  B.  Job,  of  Alton,  111.,  pertains  to 
acquiring  the  oldest  burial  ground 
in  Illinois,  the  Milton  Cemetery,  for 
conversion  into  residence  property. 
The  site  in  controversy  was  once  the 
Village  of  Alilton,  which  was  turned 
into  a cemetery  when  an  epidemic 
killed  all  of  the  inhabitants.  Milton 
Cemetery  antedates  the  famous  Kas- 
kaskia  burial  ground  and  it  was  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  village  of  Milton, 
that  a great  Indian  massacre  oc- 
curred. A monument  rises  on  the 
ground  where  the  white  population 
were  scalped  by  the  Indians.  It  is 
quite  close  to  the  old  cemeterj'. 

Although  standing  for  140  years  in 
the  heart  of  what  is  now  a congested 
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residential  district  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
the  old  Etting  Cemetery,  probably 
the  oldest  burying  ground  in  Balti- 
more, is  known  to  few  of  its  citizens. 
Hidden  behind  high  brick  walls  and 
tall  gray  gates,  the  cemetery  has 
stood  on  North  avenue,  less  than  100 
feet  ofif  Pennsylvania  avenue,  all 
these  years,  and  the  thousands  who 
pass  its  gates  daily  do  not  know  that 
generations  of  the  Etting  family  lie 
buried  there.  The  high  gates  were 
always  closed. 

Under  a cemetery  law  passed  by 
the  last  Michigan  legislature  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  city  of  Houghton  to 
compel  the  owners  of  the  old  Protest- 
ant cemetery  in  that  city  to  make 
whatever  repairs  are  necessary  to 
place  it  in  good  condition.  The  new 
law  making  cemetery  improvements 
compulsory. 

Although  actual  graves  will  not  be 
assessed  by  the  tax  assessor,  unsold 
burying  lots,  which  heretofore  have 
brought  no  revenue  to  Spokane 
County,  Wash.,  must  pay  their  quota 
to  help  defray  county  expenses.  It 
was  recently  learned  that  although 
cemeteries  conducted  for  profit  are 
liable  to  assessment  to  the  extent  of 
the  unsold  lots,  they  had  never  been 
taxed. 

Mr.  Herbert  Wellington,  superin- 
tendent of  the  local  cemeteries  at 
Lexington,  Mass.,  on  September  3 
called  upon  the  local  police  to  stop 
the  burial  of  a dog  in  the  cemetery. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Bowman  Vanness,  a for- 
mer regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  wished  to  have 
a dog  burial  in  her  family  lot,  beside 
her  husband’s  body,  but  police 
stopped  it  at  the  grave,  and  she  was 
forced  to  bury  it  on  her  estate,  tem- 
porarily at  least.  It  is  believed  she 
will  contest  the  order. 

The  directors  of  Woodmere  Ceme- 
tery Association,  Detroit,  Mich.,  are 
considering  a plan  to  increase  their 
capital  stock  from  .$50,000  to  $250,000. 

Gov.  Dix,  of  New  York,  signed 
Senator  Harte’s  bill,  permitting  exist- 
ing cem.etery  associations  and  cor- 
porations to  use  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses lands  within  the  limits  of  New 
York  City,  lawfully  taken  by  recorded 
deed  and  devise  and  set  apart  for 
cemetery  purposes. 

The  newest  project  in  the  field  of 
municipal  ownership  comes  from 
Vienna,  Austria,  and  is  a decidedly 
picturesque  and  interesting  one — a 
cemetery  in  a forest.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  preserve  the  sylvan 
character  of  the  spot.  The  Vienna 
city  council  insists  that  all  the  grave- 
stones and  monuments  be  of  artistic 


design,  and  each  of  the  latter  are 
approved  by  the  cemetery  director 
before  they  are  placed  in  position. 

Last  month  Alex.  T.  Butler,  an 
attorney  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  filed  an 
appeal  in  the  United  States  land 
office,  asking  that  the  Franco-Wyom- 
ing  Oil  Company  be  prevented  from 
erecting  a refinery  on  land  deeded  by 
the  government  to  the  town  of  Cas- 
per, for  cemetery  purposes,  but  not 
so  utilized. 

As  a result  of  a hot  campaign  by 
the  stockholders  against  John  West- 
ern, late  secretary  and  manager  of- 
the  Roseland  Park  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, the  Detroit  “Journal”  reports 
that  a civil  action  has  been  brought 
against  him  to  compel  an  accounting 
for  moneys  handled  and  also  a 
charge  of  forgery. 

Without  ceremony  or  formality  of 
any  kind,  the  first  stone  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  gateway  between  the  Con- 
federate and  the  National  cemeteries, 
at  Springfield,  Mo.,  was  removed  on 
Sept.  13,  from  the  partition  wall  be- 
tween them,  by  Engineer  C.  E.  Phil- 
lips, who  has  had  general  direction 
of  the  improvements  planned  for  the 
cemeteries. 

A united  campaign  for  opening  the 
San  Francisco  cemeteries  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  Richmond  Feder- 
ation of  Improvement  Clubs,  an  or- 
ganization representing  all  the  im- 
provement clubs  of  the  Richmond 
district.  As  a beginning,  the  federa- 
tion wants  Sutter  street  extended 
through  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  west- 
ward to  make  an  almost  straight  con- 
nection with  Clement  street  by  meet- 
ing Euclid  avenue  at  its  junction 
with  Parker  avenue  on  the  west  side 
of  the  cemetery. 

Hancock,  Md.,  finds  itself  in  the 
unpleasant  position  of  having  prac- 
tically no  more  room  in  its  cemeter- 
ies, a condition  brought  about  by  its 
failure  to  acquire  cemetery  property, 
when  the  opportunity  offered. 

Unless  a tract  of  land  being  con- 
sidered for  a cemetery  contains  iron 
ore,  the  city  of  Eveleth,  Minn.,  after 
18  years  without  a burial  place,  will 
have  a graveyard  located  near  town. 

The  parsonage  and  cemetery  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Elms- 
ford.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  were  last 
month  advertised  for  sale  for  taxes. 
In  the  cemetery  is  the  grave  of  Capt. 
Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors 
of  Major  Andre.  Near  the  grave  of 
Captain  Van  Wart  is  that  of  Solo- 
mon Utter,  the  carpenter  who  built 
the  gallows  on  which  Andre  was  exe- 
cuted. Others  buried  there  are  Ab- 
raham Martling,  a Continental  sol- 


dier who  was  present  at  the  surren- 
der of  Lord  Corwallis;  Gen.  William 
Hammond  and  Capt.  John  Romer, 
who  fought  back  the  British  at  the 
battle  of  White  Plains.  Col.  John 
L.  C.  Hamilton,  of  Elmsford,  has  is- 
sued an  appeal  to  the  patriotic  resi- 
dents of  Westchester  County  and 
throughout  the  state  to  contribute 
toward  saving  the  cemetery.  The 
residence  of  Archer  Reed,  at  whose 
house  the  church  was  organized,  on 
February  18,  1787,  still  stands  at 
Eastview,  and  is  owned  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  new  St. 
Vincent’s  Catholic  cemetery,  at  Ply- 
mouth, O.,  donated  to  the  church  by 
the  Kingston  Coal  Co.,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  cemetery  which  has 
been  seriously  damaged  by  mine 
caves,  has  been  under  way  for  some 
time  and  the  ground  is  now  ready 
for  the  removal  of  the  dead  from  the 
old  cemetery.  Moore  Brothers,  of 
Plymouth,  undertakers,  will  have 
charge  of  the  work.  There  are  2,500 
bodies  to  be  moved.  The  cemetery 
comprises  50  acres  of  ground. 

There  are  said  to  be  scarcely  more 
than  one  hundred  plots  for  graves 
remaining  in  the  cemeteries  situated 
in  the  eastern  part  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  over  which  the  city  govern- 
ment has  control,  and  appropriations 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  bury- 
ing the  city’s  dead  at  the  Mission 
burial  grounds.  This  tract  contains 
530  acres  and  is  situated  five  miles 
south  of  the  city  on  the  Corpus 
Christi  road. 

Vigorous  protests  of  property  own- 
ers and  others,  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a cemetery  in  an  important 
section  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has 
brought  about  an  agreement  to  re- 
peal an  ordinance  recently  passed, 
granting  permission  to  create  a ceme- 
tery in  that  section.  The  Annie 
Wright  girls  seminary,  to  be  erected 
nearby,  was  a strong  factor  in  the 
opposition. 

On  the  program  of  the  Denver, 
Colo.,  Real  Estate  exchange,  at  its 
recent  first  fall  meeting,  was  a re- 
newal of  its  protest  against  the  re- 
opening of  Mount  Calvary  cemetery, 
and  a recommendation  to  the  city 
authorities  that  a bureau  in  the  high- 
way department  be  established  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  streets  other 
than  those  paved  with  asphalt  in 
good  repair.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
re-opening  of  Mount  Calvary  Ceme- 
tery, for  which  an  ordinance  was  pre- 
pared,  would  be  a decided  step  back- 
ward. The  ordinance  was  later  killed 
in  the  council. 
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The  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  park  de- 
partment will  have  charge  of  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery  in  the  future,  pro- 
viding no  legal  obstacles  are  found. 
A committee  from  the  Council  of 
Women’s  Clubs  and  the  Mercantile 
Club  explained  to  the  commissioners 
that  the  city’s  only  cemetery  was  go- 
ing to  ruin  for  the  lack  of  attention. 
The  city  purchased  the  cemetery  in 
1864,  and  since  all  the  lots  were  sold 
it  has  not  been  properly  cared  for. 

The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  Oak- 
dale Cemetery  Association,  Worces- 
ter, jMass.,  met  recently  and  received 
reports.  The  principal  matter  was 
that  on  water  supply,  on  which  a 
committee  has  been  busy  and  report- 
ed that  the  work  was  half  completed. 

J.  Robert  Reid,  secretary  of  the 
Wakefield,  l\Iass.,  Cemetery  Commis- 
sion, has  won  his  long  fight  for  the 
custody  of  the  records  of  his  board 
and  the  office  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Records  has  ordered 
Reid’s  colleagues,  Chairman  John 
IVlinniken  and  Hoyt  B.  Parker,  to 
turn  over  to  him  before  Oct.  13  all 
books,  plans  and  records  in  their  pos- 
session. 

Harry  E.  Garner  has  filed  a peti- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a receiv- 
er for  the  Mount  Zion  Cemetery 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  claiming 
that  the  company  is  indebted  to  him 
in  the  amount  of  $810.  At  a meeting 
of  the  directors  a resolution  was 
passed  whereby  the  company  admits 
that  it  is  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  for  payment  of  loans 
and  claims,  and  has  filed  its  answer 
to  that  effect.  The  court  appointed 
Clarence  E.  Downes  as  receiver,  the 
bond  being  $5,000.  Mr.  Ferdinand  C. 
Link  is  the  president  of  the  company. 

The  village  of  Forest  Park,  and 
suburb  of  Chicago,  has  passed  an  or- 
dinance authorizing  a toll  to  be 
charged  for  every  vehicle  which  trav- 
erses the  streets  of  Forest  Park.  The 
five  cemeteries  west  of  Chicago,  can 
only  be  reached  now  virtually  by  the 
payment  of  a vehicle  tax,  which  will 
place  a prohibitive  cost  on  every  fun- 
eral procession  going  that  way.  The 
annual  fees  are:  for  single  horse 
vehicle,  $4;  for  double  horse  vehicle, 
$8;  for  single  seated  automobiles, 
$10;  for  double  seated  automobiles, 
$20.  According  to  this  schedule  driv- 
ers of  hearses  must  pay  $8  to  use  the 
streets  of  the  village.  Every  vehi- 
cle in  the  procession  will  have  to  pay 
from  $4  to  $20.  The  ordinance  is 
looked  upon  as  a spite  measure  to 
bring  Chicago  to  the  point  of  meet- 
ing the  village  authorities  on  the 
traction  question.  The  cemeteries 


which  can  be  reached  only  by  driving 
through  Forest  Park  include  Mount 
Carmel,  Forest  Home,  Waldheim,  Al- 
tenheim,  and  Concordia. 

NEW  CEMETERIES 

E.  V.  Thompson  and  wife  of  Day- 
ton,  Wash.,  have  deeded  to  the  town 
of  Starbuck  seven  acres  west  of  town 
and  near  the  Tucannon  river,  to  be 
platted  for  a cemetery. 

Some  six  completed  sections,  con- 
taining 800  lots,  of  the  new  Catholic 
cemetery  near  Stella,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
consecrated. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  for  a new  cemetery  association, 
the  property  located  near  Mishawaka, 
Ind.  It  is  capitalized  at  $20,000  and 
expects  to  transform  the  Daniel  Ward 
farm,  two  and  a half  miles  east  of 
Mishawaka,  on  the  interurban  line, 
into  a modern  cemetery.  The  plat 
contains  50  acres  of  land,  of  a sandy 
soil,  well  adapted  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses. The  name  of  this  corporation 
is  the  Twin  Branch  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation. Besides  the  above  a $50,000 
corporation  has  betn  organized  to  pro- 
vide a burying  ground  where  the  St, 
Joseph  County  Country  Club  is  now 
located.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Hill 
Crest  Cemetery,  and  will  be  located 
in  the  sixty-five  acre  plat  of  ground 
along  the  St.  Joseph  river. 

The  new  Jewish  cemetery  in  Fair- 
mount,  Denver,  Colo.,  was  opened 
September  1.  It  consists  of  fifteen 
acres  and  adjoins  the  greenhouses, 
close  to  the  entrance.  The  ground 
cost  the  Jewish  association  $15,000 
and  more  than  $3,000  has  been  ex- 
pended in  general  improvements. 
Within  a short  time  it  is  expected  the 
1,200  bodies  now  buried  in  the  old 
Jewish  cemetery,  which  adjoins  Cal- 
vary Cemetery,  near  Congress  Park, 
will  be  removed  to  the  new  cemetery. 

At  a recent  regular  meeting  of  the 
city  commissioners  of  Birmingham, 
.A.la.,  a resolution  was  passed,  granting 
permission  for  the  location  of  a ceme- 
tery for  negroes  near  Mason  City  with 
the  provision  that  in  case  of  any  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  citizens  in  this  sec- 
tion action  on  the  matter  might  be  re- 
scinded. 

With  the  completion  of  the  first 
thirty  acres  of  the  property  of  the 
Mount  Scott  Cemetery  Association, 
Portland,  Ore.,  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  on  Portland’s  thor- 
oughly modern  cemetery.  The  tract 
owned  by  the  association  contains  335 
acres.  The  land  is  high  and  rolling 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tracts 
near  the  city.  The  improvements 
have  cost  some  $75,000,  and  it  is 
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planned  to  begip  the  development  of 
another  unit  at  an  early  date. 

What  is  promised  to  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  Catliolic  burial 
grounds  in  the  State  of  Ohio  is  com- 
prised in  a tract  of  214  acres  south 
of  Columbus,  near  Shadeville.  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Hartley  is  superintend- 
ing the  work  of  preparing  the  grounds. 

At  the  special  town  meeting  of  Wil- 
limantic.  Conn.,  held  August  26,  the 
plans  for  the  new  cemetery  were  ac- 
cepted and  the  sum  of  $5,000  appropri- 
ated to  grade  and  lay  out  the  land. 

CEMETERY  REPORTS 

In  the  third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  on 
the  Public  Cemeteries  of  the  City 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the-  year  end- 
ing [March  31,  1911,  Mr;  G..  A.  Park- 
er, superintendent,  draws  attention  to 
the  annual  saving  in  maintenance 
due  to  the  regular  care  given  to  the 
cemetery  trees  and  grounds,  year  by 
year.  The  improvements  for  the  year 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
roads  of  the  Old  North  Cemetery. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
late  eminent  landscape  architect 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who  was 
born  in  Hartford,  is  buried  in  the 
tomb  where  his  father  and  mother 
rest  in  the  old  North  Cemetery,  On 
this  lot  stands  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  nearly  perfect  beech  trees  in 
Hartford — “a  fitting  monument  to  the 
man  who  loved  trees  and  knew  their 
value  in  the  lives  of  men  and  in  the 
beautifying  of  cities.’’  In  addition  to 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  City 
for  the  care  of  the  cemeteries  there 
was  received  for  sale  of  lots,  $2,376.- 
50,  and  for  care  of  lots,  opening 
graves,  etc.,  $2,149.20.  There  was  ex- 
pended for  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment, $8,134.08. 

ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENTS 

The  trustees  of  the  Oakwood  Cem- 
etery Association,  Joliet,  111.,  have  de- 
cided to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
construction  of  an  administration 
building  on  the  lot  recently  purchased 
on  the  north  side  of  Cass  street. 

The  Brooke  Cemetery  Company,. 
W’ellsburg,  W.  Va.,  is  making  prepa- 
rations to  improve  the  entrance  and 
grounds  of  the  cemetery.  The  en- 
trance will  be  widened  and  a stone 
retaining  wall  and  stone  gate  posts 
built,  which  will  greatly  improve  the 
looks  of  the  cemetery. 

Frank  Purtman,  commonly  known 
as  Peter  Potter,  for  many  years  liv- 
ing in  seclusion  a mile  west  of  Oakes- 
dale.  Wash.,  died  recently  and  be- 
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queathed  a three-acre  tract  of  land 
to  the  Oakesdale  Cemetery  Society, 
reserving  the  right  to  be  buried  there 
himself. 

A twenty-acre  addition  to  Mount 
Hope  Cemeterjq  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has 
been  opened  by  the  City  Cemetery 
Commission.  It  is  laid  out  on  the 
modern  lawn  plan,  and  no  lot  cop- 
ings are  permitted. 

The  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Chicago, 
111.,  has  recently  purchased  30  acres 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Kedzie 
avenue  and  Eighty-seventh  street  for 
$24,000.  This  gives  the  cemetery  a 
total  of  127  acres  in  all,  extending 
from  Eighty-seventh  to  Ninety-first 
streets  and  from  Kedzie  to  Central 
avenue  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 

Work  has  commenced  on  the  Rick- 
er memorial  chapel  in  Pine  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Dover,  N.  H.,  under  the  will 
of  IMrs,  Mary  A.  Ricker  as  a me- 
morial to  her  daughter,  the  late  Mrs. 
James  F.  Gallagher.  The  chapel  will 
be  erected  on  a large  lot  in  a beauti- 
ful location.  The  plans,  drawn  by 
Alvah  T.  Ramsdell,  a local  architect, 
provide  for  a brick  structure  32x60, 
with  a square  tower,  under  which  will 
be  a driveway.  The  trimmings  will 
be  of  cut  granite. 

Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  will  soon  be  equipped  with  an 
up-to-date  crematory.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Mann,  secretary,  has  been  east  inves- 
tigating the  best  examples,  and  other 
officials  have  been  in  Minneapolis 
and  Chicago  on  the  same  errand.  The 
building  will  be  constructed  of  gran- 
ite, the  interior  will  be  highly  deco- 
rative with  most  approved  materials, 
and  although  it  is  the  present  inten- 
tion to  use  oil  in  the  furnace  it  will  be 
so  equipped  that  electricity  can  be 
easily  installed.  Forest  Lawn  com- 
prises 320  acres,  of  which  only  25  have 
been  sold. 

An  addition  of  22  acres  to  St.  Mat- 
thews Cemetery.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
dedicated  the  17th  of  this  month.  The 
cemetery  is  now  better  equipped  than 
ever  before. 

L.  White  & Son  have  been  awarded 
the  contract  to  put  in  the  extension 
to  the  water  system  in  the  North 
Cemetery,  Oxford,  Mass. 

It  is  stated  that  a crematorium  will 
be  erected  in  Woodmere  Cemetery, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the  near  future. 

A determined  and  continuous  effort 
is  being  made  to  clean  up  and  repair 
the  crumbling  monuments,  etc.,  in 
Church  Street  Cemetery,  Mobile,  Ala., 
once  the  only  burial  plot  in  that  city. 
Many  well  known  names  are  inscribed 
on  the  tombs.  The  cemetery  asso- 
ciation is  earnestly  inviting  the  co-op- 


eration of  all  who  have  relatives 
buried  there. 

The  Mt.  St.  Benedict  Cemetery  As- 
sociation, Hartford,  Conn.,  has  bought 
a tract  of  land  adjoining  the  cemetery 
on  the  east,  which  will  be  used  for 
burial  purposes  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
prepared. 

A movement  is  on  foot  among  cer- 
tain of  the  reformed  Jewish  socialists 
of  Brockton,  Mass.,  to  open  a new 
Jewish  cemetery. 

The  Aspen  Grove  Cemeter}'  asso- 
ciation, Burlington,  la.,  recently 
closed  the  deal  for  something  over 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
present  cemetery  grounds  on  the 
north.  The  additional  ground  was 
bought  of  the  Burlington  Golf  club. 
This  deal  was  not  an  immediate  ne- 
cessity but  to  safeguard  the  future. 

A chapel  to  cost  from  $12,000  to 
$15,000,  will  shortly  be  built  at  Pine 
Lake  cemetery,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
The  edifice  will  be  a memorial.  Plans 
for  the  structure  which  are  being 
prepared  by  Allen  & Son,  architects. 

An  attractive  new  fence,  costing 
$700,  has  been  placed  around  Pine- 
wood  cemetery.  West  Point,  Ga. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  the  well-known 
landscape  gardener,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
has  recently  been  in  Spartanburg,  S. 
C.,  advising  on  the  improvement  of 
Oakwood  cemetery. 

The  Harlingen,  Tex.,  Priscilla  Club 
has  decided  to  layout  and  improve 
the  cemetery  at  that  place. 

A people’s  campaign  has  been  in- 
augurated for  the  beautifying  of 
Lone  Fir  cemetery,  Portland,  Ore., 
where  many  of  the  soldier  dead  lie 
buried.  Of  the  $10,000  required  for 
the  improvements  ovi  r half  has  been 
pledged. 

A new  entrance  to  Magnolia  Ceme- 
tery, Mobile,  Ala.,  opening  on  Vir- 
ginia street,  is  being  constructed  by 
the  city.  By  using  the  new  entrance 
autos  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
cemetery,  but  funeral  processions 
must  have  the  right  of  way  at  all 
times. 

The  22-acre  addition  to  St. 
Matthews  Cemetery,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  dedicated  and  consecrated  on 
September  17  th. 

Beth  Emeth  cemetery,  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  Rural,  at  Albany, 
N,  Y.,  has  this  year  been  almost  com- 
pletely developed  as  far  as  its  pres- 
ent bounds.  Only  those  of  Jewish 
faith  are  buried  in  the  cemetery. 

The  application  of  the  Middle  Pat- 
ent Cemetery  Association  for  permis- 
sion to  extend  its  cemetery  by  add- 
ing 3 1-2  acres  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  association  for  ceme- 


tery purposes,  was  made  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  Monday, 
Sept.  11.  The  cemetery  is  located  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  of  North 
Castle,  N.  Y.  Permission  was  grant- 
ed. 

A note  from  Fremont,  Neb.,  says, 
the  Danish  residents  of  Maple  town- 
ship have  taken  advantage  of  a new 
law,  and  have  organized  a Danish 
Cemetery  association.  The  new  law 
gives  the  cemetery  association  a right 
to  condemn  land  for  burial  purposes 
when  the  owner  refuses  to  sell  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  owner  of  the 
land  adjoining  the  cemetery  last  fall 
refused  to  sell  any  more  land  for 
burial  purposes,  although  the  ceme- 
tery was  full.  If  the  land  in  ques- 
tion cannot  be  purchased  by  the 
Cemetery  association  it  will  be  con- 
demned under  the  new  law. 

St.  Agnes  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
a beautiful  “city  of  the  dead,”  has  re- 
cently added  to  its  original  area  an 
additional  tract  of  some  62  acres, 
bringing  to  total  area  of  the  ceme- 
tery up  to  112  acres.  The  new  land 
formerly  belonged  to  the  John  Hart 
estate,  adjoining  the  old  cemetery, 
on  the  south.  The  new  superinten- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  T.  G.  Flaherty,  is 
putting  through  considerable  changes 
in  the  improvement  of  the  grounds 
by  the  inauguration  of  the  town  plan, 
which  in  the  new  portion,  will  be 
compulsory,  and  in  the  old,  will  be 
carried  out  for  the  lot  owners  who 
wish  it. 

(Concluded  on  page  VIII) 

THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

On  the  front  cover  of  this  issue  we 
illustrate  a pleasing  design  of  cemetery 
entrance,  which  offers  a practical  sug- 
gestion in  properly  protecting  and  beau- 
tifying burial  grounds.  The  entrance 
shown  is  that  of  the  Washington  Ceme- 
ter}’,  located  on  the  beautiful  parkway 
at  Parkville,  Long  Island.  It  was  de- 
signed and  built  by  the  Stewart  Iron 
Works  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
over  ten  years  ago.  Approximately 
2,500  feet  of  iron  fence  was  required 
to  enclose  this  acreage,  situated  as  it 
is  conveniently  near  to  New  York  City. 
The  ornamental  iron  gateways  to  the 
Washington  Cemetery,  of  which  there 
are  six,  are  each  15  feet  wide  by  8 feet 
high  in  center.  The  fence  is  6 feet 
high,  made  in  8 foot  panels  with  ^- 
inch  long  pickets  and  5^-inch  short 
pickets  of  square  bars,  tipped  with 
malleable  spear  ornaments.  Both  dura- 
bility and  simplicity  are  predominating 
characteristics  of  this  fence,  which  is 
of  sufficient  height  and  strength  to  give 
that  sense  of  security  necessary  to  all 
high  class  cemetery  property. 
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ROADS  IN  NATIONAL  CEMETERY.  ARLINGTON.  VA..  TREATED  WITH  TARVIA  A 

Tarvia  for  Cemetery  Roads 

The  following  is  a significant  excerpt  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents,  held  at  Chattanooga  a few  months  ago. 

At  a session  devoted  to  road  problems,  somebody  inquired  about  Tarvia.  The  following  dialogue  took 
place : 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ross,  of  Newton,  Mass. — “I  think  Tarvia  makes  as  good  a surface  as 

. It  is  coming  more  and  more  into  general  use.  Travel  does  not  break  it  up 

and  it  lasts  much  longer,  and  it  is  not  as  liable  to  be  slippery  for  the  horses.  When  you 
get  a heavy  frost  on  the  tar  road  it  is  not  so  hard  for  horses  to  stand  as  with  asphalt 
roads,  as  horses  can  get  a better  foothold  on  the  surface.” 

’ Mr.  G.  L.  Tilton,  of  Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago. — “We  have  tried  Tarvia,  both  the  i 

surface  application  and  also  in  road  construction.  We  used  what  is  called  Tarvia  ‘A’ — 
that  is  a surface  application — and  the  road  does  very  well  indeed.  We  constructed  about 
a mile  and  a half  of  Tarvia  ‘A.’  Some  of  it  has  been  down  for  three  years  and  it  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  but  it  ought  to  be  resurfaced,  probably  next  year.  We  did  not 
find  it  at  all  slippery ; not  as  much  so  as  asphalt.  It  makes  a road  apparently  as  good  as 

and  of  much  cheaper  construction.  We  built  about  a mile  and  a half  this 

year  and  the  cost  was  42  cents  a square  yard.  We  think  it  ought  to  last  for  a good  many 
years  and  makes  a road  as  good  as  asphalt.  It  is  similar  in  appearance  and  is  not  damaged 
by  automobiles  and  heavy  traffic.” 

The  President. — “That  is  mighty  cheap  construction.” 

Tarvia  is  ideal  for  cemetery  roads,  because  it  gives  to  the  macadam  surface  the  plasticity  which  enables 
them  to  support  the  transportation  of  heavy  monuments:  also  because  the  tarviated  surface  is  waterproof 
and  hence  dries  quickly  after  a rain  and  is  not  muddy,  being  at  all  times  suitable  for  pedestrian  processions. 
Tarvia  reduces  maintenance  expense  so  much  as  to  more  than  pay  for  itself.  Booklet  on  request. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  t«  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09.  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  trom  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 

PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
75c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York.  $1.00  year;  lOe  copy. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  -Gi.;  $1.50  yr. ; single  copy  15c. 

Beautifhl  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  . year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

City  Hall,  The.  Des  Moines,  la.  (C.  H.). 
$2.00  year;  20c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  lOc  copy. 

Country  Life  in  America,  New  York 
CMty  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Survey,  The,  New  York  City  (Sur.), 
$2.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (B.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  E.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  EJxchange,  New  York  City  (F. 

E.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (F*r. 

L.).  $1.00  year;  single  copy, 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  M#., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds 

Art  in  the  Schools,  by  Henry  Turner 
Bailey.  Illust.  A.  & P.  2:35-1-58. 
Oct.,  Tl. 

Birds,  the  Attack  On.  Outlook.  97: 
802-3.  Apr.  15. 

Bird  Culture,  Experiment  Station  for 
by  O.  H.  Sample.  Illust.  A.  H.  G. 
8:345-7. 

Birds,  Wild,  Refuges  for.  By  J.  L. 
Cowan.  Illust.  Overland  Monthly. 
57:637-42. 

Civic  Co-Operation  With  the  Public 
Schools.  By  Elsa  Denison.  Illust. 

A.  C.  5:124-30.  Sept.,  Tl. 

City  Block  Reconstruction.  By  Ber- 
nard J.  Newman.  Illust.  A.  C. 
5:131-5.  Sept.,  Tl. 

City,  the  Twentieth  Century.  By  H. 

B.  F.  McFarland.  Illust.  A.  C.  5: 
138-9.  Sept.,  Tl. 

Conservation  of  the  Forests.  By  Gif- 
ford Pinchot.  Illust.  Sci.  Am.  105: 
135.  Aug.  12,  Tl. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Carding. 

Evergreens,  Fall  Planting  of.  By 
George  H.  Chisholm.  Illust.  G. 

C.  A.  13:14.5-7.  Sept.,  Tl. 

Fall  Planting,  Why  It  Is  Good.  By 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  New  York  City  (O. 

M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  BTankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York  (G. 
R.  M.),  $1.0,0  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5o. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin,  German- 
town, Philadelphia  (M.  G.  B.)  50c  year; 

5c  copy. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller's  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeltung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  EMgineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Pacific  Municipalities,  San  Francisco  (P. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Revue  Hortlcole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Scl. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


J.  C.  Whitten.  Illust.  G.  M.  14: 
106-8.  Oct.,  Tl. 

Flower  Borders  at  Hampton  Court 
Near  London.  By  William  Falconer, 

F.  E.  32:588.  Sept.  23,  Tl. 

Garden  Notes  from  Tidewater  Vir- 
ginia. By  Clarence  Fowler.  Hort. 
14:396-7.  Sept.  16. 

House,  Planting  About  the.  By  M.  R. 
Conover.  Illust.  G.  M.  14:116. 
Oct.,  Tl. 

Garden  Art,  Exhibit  of  at  Oldenburg. 

G.  K.  (German).  Illust.  13:168-72. 
Sept.,  Tl. 

Rockefeller  Gardens  at  Pocantico 
Hills.  By  R.  H.  Moulton.  Illust. 
S.  L.  13:205-6.  Oct.,  Tl. 

Roses,  Autumn  Planting  of.  By  W. 
S.  Rogers.  Illust.  G.  M.  14:118-9. 
Oct.,  Tl. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 

Chemical  Fertilizers,  European  Use 
of.  Sci.  Am.  Supplement.  72:80. 
July  29,  Tl. 

Conservatories  From  a Commen- 
Sense  Point  of  View.  Illust.  L. 
Tuthill.  House  Beautiful.  30:124-5. 
Sept.,  Tl. 

Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heat- 


ing. By  W.  R.  Cobb.  Hort.  14: 
430c.  Sept.  23,  Tl. 

Park,  Small,  Designing  and  Building 
of,  at  Corning,  N.  Y.  By  R.  H. 
Canfield.  Illust.  A.  C.  5:140-2. 
Sept.,  Tl. 

Playground  Detail,  A.  By  J.  S.  Robe- 
son. Illust.  A.  C.  5:150-1.  Sept., 
Tl. 

Public  Park,  The.  By  Fritz  Encke. 
Illust.  G.  K.  13:161-8.  Sept.,  Tl. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 

Anemones,  the  Fun  of  Collecting.  By 
Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M.  14: 
110-12.  Oct.,  Tl. 

Aquatic  Plants,  Biological  Conditions 
of.  Harpers’  Weekly.  55:25.  Aug. 
12,  ’ll. 

Fern  World,  Word  From.  Illust.  Cr. 

20:623-7.  Sept.,  ’ll. 

Fernworts,  Rare  Forms  of.  By  W. 

N.  Clute.  Illust.  F.  B.  19:50-2.' 
Apr.,  ’ll. 

Hickory  Trees  Threatened  by  De- 
struction. By  J.  J.  Levison.  Illust. 
G.  M.  14:109.  Oct.,  ’ll. 

Square  Deal  for  the  Trees.  By  L.  G. 
Vair.  Illust.  A.  C.  5:143-9.  Sept., 
’ll. 

Street  Trees.  By  Stadt  Garten  Direk- 
tor  Heicke,  Frankfort.  Illust.  G. 

K.  (German).  13:172-6.  Sept.,  ’ll. 

PERSONAL 

Many  of  our  readers  will  join  us 
in  sincere  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  J. 
V.  N.  Standish,  of  Galesburg,  111., 
president  of  Hope  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  Municipal  Improve- 
ment Association  of  that  city,  has 
quite  recently  lost  his  wife.  In  in- 
forming us  of  his  bereavement  he 
remarks  that  she  was  one  of  the  best 
botanists  in  the  whole  country. 

Sid.  J.  Hare,  of  Hare  & Hare, 
landscape  architects  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  just  closed  a contract  with 
H.  S.  Cook,  formerly  with  Forest 
Hill  Cemetery,  to  become  super- 
intendent of  Highland  Park  Ceme- 
tery, Kansas  City,  Kan.,  under  a 
three-years’  contract. 

OBITUARY 

A cable  message  received  Septem- 
ber 2 by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Root,  of  Kansas 
City,  announced  the  death  of  her  son, 

L.  P.  Root,  33  years  old,  at  San  Se- 
bastian, Salvador,  Central  America, 
from  an  electric  shock.  Mr.  Root  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Louis  B.  Root, 
best  known  as  the  superintendent 
of  Swope  Park  and  Mount  Washing- 
ton Cemetery.  Mr.  Root  has  been 
associated  for  the  past  nine  years 
with  the  mining  industries  of  Central 
America.  No  particulars  of  the  ac- 
cident was  incorported  in  the  cable- 
gram. Mr.  Root  was  not  married. 
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Harrison’s  Splendid  Shade  Trees, 


Evergreens  and  Hedge  Plants 

Whatever  you  buy,  you  like  to  purchase  from  the 
man  or  firm  who  specializes  in  that  particular  thing, 
because  then  you  feel  more  certain  of  getting  just  what 
you  want — better  quality,  better  service,  and  in 
less  time  than  if  you  bought  from  the  concern  with 
inferior  equipment  and  facilities.  ■ - . ' ' 

This  applies  especially  to  nursery  stock,  as  you’ll 
see  when  you  consider  a moment — for  naturally  you’d 
rather  buy  from  a nursery  that  grows  its  own  trees 
than  one  that  buys  to  sell  again.  ~ 

Harrison’s  Nurseries  me  growers,  not  simply 
jobbers — more  than  that,  we  have  the  room,  the  ex- 
perience and  the  facilities  to  specialize 'in  many 
lines  — including  the  leading  shade  trees,  evergreens, 
and  hedge  plants.  We  have  been  in  business  over  a quarter-century;  we  have  grown  a good  deal 
since  we  first  started  in  business.  Today  we  can  take  you  over  our  grounds  and  show  you 


Literally  Square  Miles  of  California  Privet,  Berber  is  Thunbergii, 
Norway  Maple,  Koster’s  Blue  and  Norway  Spruce,  etc. 

so  extensively  do  we  grow  these  and  hundreds  of  other  things  which  most  nurseries  either  do  not 
o er  at  all  or  else  have  only  in  limited  qualities.  Our  climate  is  mild  and  healthful,  promoting 
strong,  permanent  growth;  we  have  a loose,  sandy  soil,  giving  an  exceptionally  good  root-system  to 
everything  we  grow  here,  and  enabling  our  stock  to  “take  hold”  earlier  and  make  an  unusually  good 
start,  when  transplanted.  This  results,  naturally,  in  a very  small  percentage  of  losses.  We  have  im- 
mense packing  sheds,  our  ovsm  tracks,  and  can  make  shipments  very  promptly. 

Superintendents  of  parks,  cemeteries  and  private  estates,  and  owners  of  large  grounds  are  in- 
vited to  write  us  for  particulars  and  special  quotations. 


Catalogue  and  special  literature  mailed  on  request 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  J.  G.  Harrison  & Sons,  Proprietors 

Park  Avenue,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


We  have  mild, 
possible  further 


open  winters,  enabling  us  to  dig  and  ship  through  a longer  season  than  is 
north.  Let  us  know  your  wants  while  our  stock  is  still  at  its  best. 
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PUBLISHER’S  NOTES 

The  Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Com- 
pany of  Lansing,  Michigan,  has  re- 
organized, and  changed  its  name  to 
Lansing-Company,  for  the  reason 
that  its  old  name  was  not  compre- 
hensive enough  to  embrace  the  entire 
line  of  goods  it  manufactures. 

In  addition  to  a complete  line  of 
wheelbarrows  and  warehouse  trucks, 
an  extensive  line  of  steel  scrapers, 
concrete  and  mortar  mixers,  auto- 
mobile turntables,  cast  iron,  rubber 
and  fibre  wheels  for  trucks  and  cars, 
push  carts,  etc.,  is  also  made. 

The  Lansing-Company  does  not 
belong  to  any  combination  or  trust; 
it  is  as  entirely  independent  as  it 
was  under  the  old  name. 

After  a recent  meeting  with  Mr. 
George  E.  Kessler,  landscape  architect, 
the  Park  Board  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
announced  that  an  agreement  had  vir- 
tually been  made  to  establish  the  first 
of  St.  Joseph's  projected  chain  of  drive- 
ways on  28th  street.  The  boulevard 
scheme  contemplates  the  construction  of 
a 100-ft.  driveway  on  28th  street,  from 
Osage  street  south  to  Frederick  boule- 
vard, thence  south  to  Messanie  street. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  the  projected 
chain  of  boulevards  to  connect  Krug 
Park  and  Burnes  Park. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

Official  Register,  1911-12,  Dept,  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  Lfni- 
versity.  Cambridge,  Mass.  # 

P.  J.  Berckmans  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. : 
1911  illustrated  catalog. 

“Choice  Plants  for  Fall  Planting’’; 
Illustrated  catalog  from  Wagner  Park 
Conservatories,  Sidney,  O. 

Fall  1911  and  Spring  1912  catalog 
of  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons  and  other 
Hardy  Native  American  Plants  from 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Salem,  Mass. 

Richland  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N. 
Y.:  Illustrated  catalog  of  trees, 

bulbs  and  peonies. 

New  Floral  Guide,  Autumn,  1911; 
Conard  & Jones  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Dreer’s 

Hardly 

Perennials 

We  are  headquarters  for 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants  and 
offer  the  largest  assortment 
in  the  country. 

For  October  Delivery 

we  offer  over  one  hundred 
thousand  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Paeonies,  a quarter  million 
Japanese  and  German  Iris 
and  over  half  a million  Hardy 
Perennial  Phloxes,  all  in  the 
most  approved  up  - to  - date 
varieties  and  excellent  stock 
for  Park  and  Cemetery  use. 

If  you  have  not  received  a 
copy  of  our  Special  Offer  of 
these  popular  plants,  we  will 
be  pleased  to  supply  same 
upon  receipt  of  application. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 


For  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Culture 


Imported  only  from  the  most  reliable 
growers,  making  possible  a wealth  of 
flowers  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

Write  for  our  New  Beautiful  Catalog, 
containing  the  largest  assortment  of 
high  class  bulbs  in  America. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & CO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK 


To  renew  beaten  down  grass  or  fix  up  dried  spots  sow 

K/IL/IK/I  Lawn  Producer 

A scientific  mixture  of  seed  and  finely  pulverized  dried 
animal  manure.  Sown  like  ordinary  seed.  Carries  so 
much  ricliuess  into  the  ground  that  it  comes  up  anywhere. 
All  it  needs  is  soil  and  moisture.  Cheaper — goes  further 
than  seed  alone.  Great  results  everywhere.  Special  prices 
for  Public  Grounds.  Ask  particulars,  and  get  our  free 
helpful  book,  “How  to  Make  a Law’n.” 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,  829  Exchaoge  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOTICE 


to  Park  and  Cem- 
etery Superinten- 
dents; Now  is  the  time  to  place  your 
Orders  for  Baled  Boughs  for  winter 
use  to  cover  plants,  shrubs  and  lining 
graves.  A No.  1 stock  Spruce  Balsam  or 

Hemlock  by  Bale,  Ton  or  Car  Load 

Sample  bale  of  any,  75  cents,  F.  O.  B. 

Order  now  before  the  rusk. 

H.  J.  SMITH,  Fern  Dealer 

Hinsdale,  ...  Mass. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery 

Write  for  prices  on  what  you  require. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES,  Union  Co.  Nurseries,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


What  other  people  say: 

“Certainly  the  liest  I 
have  used."  — J.  G-  Wal- 
lemiscerd.  Buffalo  Burial 
Ass’n.  . . . “It  is  fjuite  as 
effective  as  other  makes 
and  costs  less."— W.  T. 
B.  Roberts  (fe  Son.  Glen- 
side.  . . . “I  recommend 
it  heartily."  — C h as. 
Murray,  Washington 
University. 


Kill  Weeds  ; Don’t  Dig  ’em  Out. 

Sprinkle  walks  and  driveways  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer, 
and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  included. 
It’s  easier  than  grubbing  them  out  — cheaper,  better.  One 
application  is  usually  sufficient  for  a whole  season. 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

frees  Tennis  Courts,  Baseball  Diamonds  and  Race  Tracks,  alley-ways, 
fence  corners,  flag  walks,  brick  pavements  and  gutters  from  the  weed 
plague.  It  won’t  injure  marble,  cement  or  road  metal. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  owners  of  estates,  superintendents  of  Country 
Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most  efficient  weed  killer. 

One  Gallon,  $1.00.  Ten  Gallons,  $8.50.  Barrels,  per  Gallon,  75c 

One  gellon  diluted  will  cover  100  to  150  square  yards. 

VWife  for  folder;  “ How  to  get  rid  of  Weeds.  ” 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co.,  I3i  So.4thSt.,  Philadelphia 
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HE  above  cut  shows  a special  truck  for  the  handling 
of  cement  vaults,  and  also  for  disinterring  pur- 
poses. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  truck  can  be 
placed  over  a vault,  and  the  vault  raised  up  into 
the  frame,  and  by  hitching  it  to  a conveyance  of 
any  kind,  it  can  be  taken  to  the  grave,  and  suc- 
cessfully placed  over  the  grave,  and  the  vault  low- 
ered into  it,  as  simply  as  the  ordinary  casket  can  be  lowered 
into  the  grave  with  a lowering  device. 

It  is  supplied  with  ratchets  and  brakes,  so  that  there  is 
no  chance  for  a mishap  of  any  kind.  For  disinterring  pur- 
poses, there  is  a set  of  hooks,  which  hook  under  the  rough 
box  or  casket,  and  it  can  then  be  drawn  up  into  the  frame  and 
moved  to  any  part  of  the  cemetery  and  reburied. 

Two  men  are  all  that  are  required  to  handle  any  size 
interment  or  removal. 

Photographs  showing  this  device  in  operation  from  many 
different  views  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  The  de- 
mand for  our  elevator  for  mausoleums  is  most  satisfactory. 

Write  the 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Company 

Corner  Detroit  (Sf  Dird  Sts. , Cleveland.,  Ohio 
for  particulars. 
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CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENTS 

(Concluded  from  page  681) 

The  new  Calvary  Ceinetery,  be- 
tween Perth  Amboy,  X.  J.,  and 
Fords,  Woodbridge  Township,  owned 
by  the  j\Iag3’ar  Reformed  Church,  of 
the  above  town,  was  consecrated  on 
September  10. 

Judge  L.  Y.  Sherman  of  Spring- 
field,  111.,  president  pf  the  state  board 
of  • control,  has  announced  that  the 
terms  pf  _ $8,100  for  twenty  acres  of 
land  adjoining  thej  State  Soldiers’ 
Home  in  Springfield,  'have  been  ac- 
cented and  the  deial  ; closed.  The 
grounds  will  be  used ! for  state  and 
national  encampments  'and  also  for  a 
nalional  cemetery.  • 

With  appropriate  exercises  and 
ceremonies  the  Orthodox  Hebrew 
cemetery,  which,  located  on  the  Col- 
lier’s Ferry  road,;  near  Magnolia 
cemetery,  Beaumont,  Texas,  w^as 
dedicated  Septepibef  10.  The  ceme- 
terj-  w'as  recentl3'  purchased  b3"  An- 
sha  Chaim  lodge  No.  180  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Order  of  the  West,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Orthodox  Hebrew  con- 
gregations of  Beaumont.  ■ 

A special  meeting'  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Columbia, ""Miss.,'  was’ 
held  recently  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing, selecting  and  .purchasing  a 
suitable  place  for  the  City  jCemetery, 
as  it  is  badly  in  need  of  one.  The 
present  cemetery  has  been  in  use  for 
over  100  years,  and  has  become  too 
small  for  further  accommodation.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate. 

Papers  of  incorporation  w'ere  re- 
cently filed  in  the  probate  court, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  the  Grace  Hill 
Cemetery  company,  capital  stock  of 
$40,000.  The  company  will  start  busi- 
ness -u-ith  $2.5,000  paid  in,  with  head- 
quarters in  Birmingham,  and  will 
maintain  a cemetery.  The  officers 
are  J.  P.  Hill,  president;  Burr  Fergu- 
son, vice-president,  and  A.  F.  Kenn- 
mer,  secretary. 

DUSTLESS  ROAD  MAKING 

{Concluded  from  661) 

damage  caused  by  previous  traffic. 
The  Tarvia  A process  is  more  thor- 
ough than  the  Tarvia  B work  because 
of  the  greater  tenacity  of  this  grade 
of  Tarvia,  its  longer  life  and  the 
greater  thoroughness  of  the  penetra- 
tion. 

The  third  dustless  road  problem 
concerns  new  roads  or  roads  which 
are  being  re-built  or  re-surfaced. 
Such  a time  gives  opportunity  for  the 
thorough  unification  of  the  road  from 
top  to  bottom  in  a Tarvia  matrix. 


Sid.  J.  HARE  S.  HERBERT  HARE 

Hare  <Se  Hare 

Landscape  Architects 

604  CUM  DEL  BUILDING 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  ’Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


For  Landscape  Planting 

Hardy  flowering  Shrubs  for  immediate  effect. 
Native  plants  for  the  Lake  Edge. 
Aquatic  plants. 

Catalogue  and  estimates  sent  on  application. 

Shatemuc  Nurseries 

Barrytown,  Dutchess  County,  New  York 


The  One  Man 

making  a specialty  of  fixing  over 
old  time  graveyards  into  modern 
park  cemeteries. 

The  One  Man 

who  can  make  a modem  plan  for 
your  new  additicn  is 

HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED 

Landscape  Architect 

I 

303  Lewis  Bldg,,  Portland,  Ore. 


William  Stuppe;  Company 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  NewYork,N.Y. 

Designing  and  Executing.  | Long  experience 
and  ability  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 


Cfjristian  SItngen 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  and  FORESTER 

309  Beacon  Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Parks,  Park  Systems.  Modern  Cemeteries,  City 
Forestry,  Reports,  Plaos.  EngineeriBg. 


Vt)LllGH  GKADE^  FBTVCEy 

Special  Designs  For  Particular  People 

WE  have  the  style  you  want.  Iron  and  wire  for  all  pur-  | 
poses — lawn,  church,  park,  factory,  poultry  yard, 
cemetery,  etc.  Our  entire  factory  is  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  high  class  fencing.  When  you  get  fence  from  us 
you  know  it  is  right.  Let  us  quote  you  prices.  Write  today  j 
for  our  catalog  giving  pointers  on  fence  buying. 

Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Co. 
'^^^’East  34th  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fine  Metal  Signs  of  Every  Description 

All  sizes  Black  and  Galvanized  Pipe  and  Fittings  carried  in  stock.  Iron  and 
Let «.  know  your  waot.  Steel  Fences,  Benches  and  Waste  Paper  Cans  s.„i„ 


Cleaning  a leafy  drive  with  a Davis  Road  Brush.  Send  for  circular. 

GEO.  U.  DAVIS,  502  W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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To  Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents 

Do  you  know  that  with  'The  Howe  Cofubinations  you  can  fix  up  your 
walks  and  roadways  as  well  or  better  in  the  JHinter  Months  as  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year? 

If  not  write  us  for  full  particulars  giving  the  make-up  of  your  road 
and  soil  conditions.  Address 

THE  HOWE  CHEMICAL  ROAD  COMPANY 

519  Moffat  Block,  - DETROIT.  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


DODDRIDGE 

Grave  Linings 

You  will  find  more  use  for 
our  grave  linings  now  that 
the  cold,  cheerless  season  of 
the  year  is  coming.  Isn’t 
an  unlined  grave  in  gloomy 
weather  just  about  the  most 
dismal  sight  conceivable? 
Our  grave  linings  will  com- 
pletely transform  its  appear- 
ance and  give  it  a comfort- 
able, warm  look,  a pleasant 
contrast  to  the  surrounding 
landscape.  If  you  are  already 
using  them  look  over  your 
stock  and  reorder  what  you 
are  short  on  at  once,  and  if 
you  have  never  used  them  it 
is  high  time  you  are  getting 
busy  and  doing  so. 

Dont  delay,  but  send  for 
catalog  and  price-list 
at  once 

Manufactured  by 

The 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 
All  Types  All  Sizes 

Send  for  Catalog 


*OLD  RELIABLE.”  Folds  Into  a small  space.  Quickly  adjustedi  < 
and  makes  fine  appearance.  Always  ready.  There's  none  just  ir 
Sflike  it.  Wei0ht751bs.  Finisheduflne  as  funeraCcar.  1 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors.  d, 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

This  is  a grave 
proposition 


LISTEN! 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automaticaliy  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbing  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 

4-8  jotd  in  City  o_f  Detroit— o-Oer  37 S joid  in  Miehi^an 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  5.  Government,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 

Folding  Device  Works  Ovid,  Mich. 


X 
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For  this  Tarvia  X is  used.  The 
foundation  stone  is  spread  and  rolled, 
Tarvia  X is  then  spread  upon  it,  an- 
other layer  of  similar  stone  is  spread 
and  rolled  down  into  the  Tarvia,  and 
this  process  is  continued  in  successive 
layers  up  to  the  surface.  This  gives 
a road  which  will  stand  very  heavy 
traffic  without  change  of  contour  and 
which  permits  the  use  of  large  stone 
close  to  the  surface  without  danger 
of  destruction  by  internal  movement 
under  traffic. 

NURSERY  STOCK  PRICES 

{Continued  from  vuge  662) 

put  myself  on  record  as  being  against 
the  practice  and  I do  so  again  now, 
but  I still  maintain,  as  I have  done  in 
the  past — that  until  some  plan  is  de- 
vised whereby  a standard  trade  price 
is  fixed  and  maintained  on  every  item 
and  on  each  grade  of  nursery  stock 
grown  we,  as  nurserymen  can  only 
float  along,  cut  each  other's  throats 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 1 

/o  cents  a line  each  insertion : 6 words  to  a 
line:  minimutn  i>rice  50  cents.  Coty  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  of  the  month. 


Hardy  Stock 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 
Trees  and  Plants 
Particularly  adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  planting 
EVERGREENS  & RHODODENDRONS 
transplanted  specimens,  with  balls 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list 
The  Bay  State  Nurseries,  North  Abington,  Mass. 


QUALITY  EVERGREENS. 

We  make  to  order,  wreaths  and  crosses, 
of  holly,  boxwood,  laurel  and  princess 
pine. 

CASE  HOLLY. 

Every  case  guaranteed  as  represented. 
Send  NOW  for  our  complete  list  and 
refernces  from  Cemetery  Supts. 

Jones,  The  Holly  W^reath  Man, 

Milton,  Delaware. 


WANTED  I 

WANTED— Position  as  Park  or  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent  wanted  by  theoretical 
and  practical  well  experienced  Landscajie 
Architect  of  ability.  Long  connected  with 
leading  cemetery.  Moderate  salary.  Ad- 
dress Box  4,  Park  and  Cemetery. 


Situation  Wanted — By  a first-class,  en- 
ergetic man,  as  Cemetery  Supt.;  15  years’ 
experience  in  all  of  its  branches.  Address 
‘‘Superintend,”  care  of  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery. 


Wanted — By  modern  established  ceme- 
tery, young  man  of  good  address  to  act  as 
busine.ss  agent  and  assist  in  tlie  adver- 
tising and  selling  of  lots  on  the  payment 
plan.  Some  experience  in  this  line  of 
work  will  be  required.  State  age  and  ex- 
perience in  first  letter.  Addre.ss  E.  M. 
Murphy,  .Supt.,  206  Withnell  Bldg.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  FENCES  for  all  purposes 
RUSTPROOF  FLOWER  BED  GUARDS,  TRELLISES  and  TREE  GUARDS. 
PARK  and  CEMETERY  work  a specialty. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  At 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 


I 

i 

i 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock  furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Sales  Office,  Masonic  Temple,  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO  Quarries-and  Mills,  McDERMOTT,  OHIO 


^Success  of  Deming  Power  Sprayers 
on  Public  and  Private  Grounds 

The  sprayers  used  on  low-growing  fruit  trees  are  often  not  suitable  for  tall  trees; 
^there  is,  therefore,  a.  great  demand  for  a more  powerful  and  efficient  machine,  and 
^ hence  the  favor  with  which  Deming  Power  Sprayers  have  been  received. 

Made  of  best  material,  substantial  and  durable;  engine  and  pump  are 
mounted  rigidly  together,  preventing  lost  motion  and  permitting  higher 
pressure.  They  have  large  air-chambers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars,  including  blue- 
prints, specifications  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps  for 
k all  uses — distributing  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

The  Deming  Company,  830  Depot  St..  Salem,  Ohio 


— I' 

A 1 ■ T r for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 

X 1 11  1 b for  Vaults  of  All  Kinds. 

O b ll  1 b for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  baKS; 

,000  cemeteries; 


are  usmgour  method  for  keeping  their  Records 

of  Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive Circulars  sent  on  request. 

JB_JjJjMGHT,JubllsjlBrj440_SjD^^ 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING-  - — By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0,50.  Sent  postpaid  by 
R.  J;  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  year  count  up 
our  profits  or  losses  and  pray  for  the 
time  to  come  when  we  can  get  to- 
gether in  some  way  and  adjust  this 
most  difficult  and  knotty  problem, 
but  until  that  time  comes,  how  are 
we  to  know  what  is  a trade  price  and 
how  much  more  are  we  to  charge  the 
landscape  gardeners,  the  park  and 
cemetery  superintendents;  and  even 
then  we  must  devise  some  plan  other 
than  a “gentleman  agreement’’  to 
compel  each  nurseryman  to  stick  to 
it. 

I am  afraid  that  when  that  time 
comes,  we  shall  have  no  need  of 
money,  every  man  will  love  his  neigh- 
bor like  a brother  and  the  angels  will 
sing  us  sweet  songs  that  will  lull  us  to 
rest. 


ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 


American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 

President,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

President,  John  J.  Stephens,  Supt.  Green- 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
III. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects. 

President,  Chas.  N.  Lowrie,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Av., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 

i ern  Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pn,. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices, 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Jiffin,  0. 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 

BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 

EHL  BERGER  MFC.  CO. 

& SECTIONS  STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CATALOG 

ON 

REQUEST 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  354  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  oftop  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERFeA-COXXA 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Pricea  and  Particulara. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler,  Ravenna,  Ohio.) 


««  WITTEN 

SQUIER’S  WEED  KILLER 

Auto^tic  Dump  Cart 

What  You  Have  Been 
n,  /V.  Looking  For 

/ / A necessity  for  Farm- 
FruUGrowers, 

D a i'  r i'e  s, 

ir  S'to.ckmen,  Con- 

Vv  / 1 tractors  and  all  man- 

/ 1 ^yutacturing  plants. 

Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg.  Co., 583 Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Absolutely  the  most  effectual 
made.  The  most  enduring  in  it’s 
effects.  Has  the  greatest  cover- 
ing capacity  of  any.  Most  econom- 
ical of  any  to  use.  Largest  sale  of 
any  in  the  world.  Avoid  substi- 
tutes. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  Harrison  Mfg.  Co. 

Rahway,  - New  Jersey 

No.  1181 


Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  greenduck,9  feet  by  16  feet. 


No.  1178 


Is 

the 

health 


com- 

fort 

»f 

your 

cm- 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  it  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  fonr  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protoc- 
tion  against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Road  Rolling  Revolutionized 

1.  No  Smoke  and  Sparks 

2.  No  Ashes  and  Clinker 

3.  No  Coal  Lying  About 

4.  No  Teaming  of  Coal  and  Water 

5.  No  damage  to  Trees 

6.  No  Soot  on  Marble  Structures 

7.  No  Boiler  Risks  and  Repairs 

8.  No  Time  Lost  Raising  Steam 

9.  No  Washing  of  Boilers  . 

The  American  Motor 
Road  Roller 

ofifers  road  authorities  all  the  above  advantages  and  many  conveniences  in  operation, 
efficiency  and  economy. 

IT  USES  GASOLENE  OR  KEROSENE  FOR  FUEL 

This  is  the  only  three-wheeled  roller  offering  the  following  well  assorted  range  of  sizes : 

7-ton,  8-ton,  10-ton,  12-ton,  15-ton 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd.,  CHICAGO 

New  York  City  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Dallas,  Texas  Memphis,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


NOVEMBER,  1911 


Canada  d'T 
Foreign 


Ycai 
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W.  & T.  S/V\ITH  COmRANY 

GEINE\//\,  IN  E \A/  YORK 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Fall  Planting,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 
PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  llO  varieties. 
PHLOX— Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


SF^ECiyyVEIN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT,  All  lifting'  ■with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NWSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


M p to  Park  and  Cem- 

etery  Superinten- 
dents: Now  is  the  time  to  place  your 
Orders  for  Baled  Boughs  for  winter 
use  to  cover  plants,  shrubs  and  lining 
graves.  A No.  1 stock  Spruce  Balsam  or 

Hemlock  by  Bale,  Ton  or  Car  Load 

Sample  bale  of  any,  75  cents,  F.  O.  B. 

Order  now  before  the  rusk. 

H.  J.  SMITH,  Fern  Dealer 

Hinsdale,  ...  Mass. 


This  tandem  roller 
has  been  espe- 
cially designed 
for  rolling  T urf , Paths, 
Parkways  and  Light 
Roadways  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  Work. 

There  are  today  a great 
number  of  Park  De- 
partments and  many 
cemeteries  using  our 
rollers  and  at  every 
point  they  have  given 
the  highest  of  satis- 
faction. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Patent  Double 
Drive  Tandem  Roller 


We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  catalogue  on 
request.  Write  to 


Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Co.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Eastern  Offices 

15  Court  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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HE  above  cut  shows  a special  truck  for  the  handling 
of  cement  vaults,  and  also  for  disinterring  pur- 
poses. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  truck  can  be 
placed  over  a vault,  and  the  vault  raised  up  into 
the  frame,  and  by  hitching  it  to  a conveyance  of 
any  kind,  it  can  be  taken  to  the  grave,  and  suc- 
cessfully placed  over  the  grave,  and  the  vault  low- 
ered into  it,  as  simply  as  the  ordinary  casket  can  be  lowered 
into  the  grave  with  a lowering  device. 

It  is  supplied  with  ratchets  and  brakes,  so  that  there  is 
no  chance  for  a mishap  of  any  kind.  For  disinterring  pur- 
poses, there  is  a set  of  hooks,  which  hook  under  the  rough 
box  or  casket,  and  it  can  then  be  drawn  up  into  the  frame  and 
moved  to  any  part  of  the  cemetery  and  reburied. 

Two  men  are  all  that  are  required  to  handle  any  size 
interment  or  removal. 

Photographs  showing  this  device  in  operation  from  many 
different  views  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  The  de- 
mand for  our  elevator  for  mausoleums  is  most  satisfactory. 

Write  the 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Company 

Corner  Detroit  & Hird  Sts. , Cleveland.,  Ohio 

for  particulars. 
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THE  VALUE  OF 

Good  Trees  and  Shrubs 


It  is  being  more  appreciated  every  day.  Planters  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  success  of  a planting  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
class  of  stock  used. 

Good  plants  may  be  a little  more  expensive— It  costs  more  to  grow 
them,  but  they  are  worth  the  difference.  The  superiority  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  properly  grown,  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset  by  results  obtained. 
That’s  the  point— First  cost  is  of  secondary  importance.  Best  re- 
sults are  what  you  want— They  can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 
When  comparing  prices  investigate  the  quality. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that  have  been 
grown  right  and  will  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Fall  Catalogue. 
It’s  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS  ALL  OVER  THE 
COUNTRY  ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF  MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Wholesale  Nurserymen 
and  Tree  Seedsmen 

DRESHER,  (Near  Philadelphia)  PENNA. 


Use  Powdrpaint 

For  Painting  Casket  Boxes 


C A soiled,  discolored  box  can  be 
made  to  look  as  good  as  a metal  or 
hard  wood  case  with  15c  worth 
of  Powdrpaint. 

C It  dries  in  an  hour,  perfectly  flat 
without  gloss  and  produces  a velvet 
like  enamel  finish  which  will  not 
rub  or  wash  off.  It  will  add  50% 
to  the  selling  price  of  your  boxes. 

C It  is  better  than  oil  paint  for  this 
work  and  75%  cheaper.  Any 
handy  man  can  mix  and  apply  it. 

c Write  for  free  sample  and  color 
card  to 


A.  L.  RICE,  Manager 

490  North  Street  Adams,  New  York 


Concerning  the  Thoroughly 
Practical  Greenhouse 


1 1 isn’t  a question  whether  your  appropriation  allows  for  an  or- 
namental greenhouse,  or  not,  but  the  point  is,  it  must  be  prac- 
tical. Thoroughly  practical.  And  it  is  to  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion that  we  first  give  our  attention. 

First — a practical  plan. 

Second— a practical  location  for  the  boiler  and  an  arrangement 
of  the  heating  that  will  work  for  economy. 

TAirtf— ventilation  in  sufficient  amount  and  under  perfect 
control. 

Fourth  —Ornamental  if  you  want  it— but  always  a clean  cut, 
workmanlike  job  from  start  to  finish. 

You  will  admit  that  confidence  is  the  result  of  things  well  done. 
This  being  so,  we  have  hundreds  of  houses  from  Maine  to  Cal- 
ifornia, covering  over  half  a century  of  building  experience, 
that  stand  for  confidence  well  placed. 

These  facts  mean  a good  deal  to  you. 

Send  for  us  when  you  are  ready.  Send  for  our  catalog  now. 

Lord  & Burnham  Company 

Factories:  Des  Plaines,  111. 

Irvington,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

St.  JamesBlg.  Tremont  Big.  Franklin  Bk. Big.  Rookery  Big. 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 

BY  PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY 
O)  Cornell  University 
IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  and  LANDSCAPE  GARDEN- 
ING has  made  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
and  now  offers  it  to  its  readers  on  special  easy  monthly 
terms,  $2.00  per  month  for  ten  months.  The  work 
shipped  by  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  first  installment 
and  coupon  below  filled  out. 

Practical  instructions  on  every  subject  connected  with 
Horticulture.  Four  handsome  quarto  volumes;  2,800 
original  engravings,  50  full  plates;  2,016  pages  and  4,357 
articles.  Total  plants  accounted  for  24,434. 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  with  first  payment: 

SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

Date 

Park  & Cemetery, 

JfJt-O  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Please  enten^  my  name  as  a subscriber  for  the  new  CYCLOPEDIA 
OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE  to  be  sent  to  me,  charges  pre- 
paid, complete  in  four  illustrated  volumes,  bound  in  green  cloth . I 
enclose  $2  and  agree  to  pa/y  $2  monthly  for  nine  months  after  dehvery 
until  $20  is  paid. 

Signature 

Address % 

Town State 

Reference 

NOTE:— Send  Money  by  Check  or  Post  Office  Money  Order 

Park  & Cemetery 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY 

AND  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


Vol.  XXI  Chicago,  November,  1911  No.  9 


The  American  Civic  Association 

The  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  new  Willard  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December  13-15,  1911.  A very  full  program 
is  being  arranged,  and  addresses  will  be  made  and  dis- 
cussions held  upon  such  subjects  as  “National,  State  and 
City  Parks,”  “City  Planning,”  to  the  finer  details  of 
Neighborhood  and  Home  improvement,  to  the  Smoke 
and  Billboard  nuisances  and  to  the  House  Fly  problem. 
The  Association  has  become  such  a power  in  the  direc- 
tions in  which  it  applies  its  energies  as  emergencies 
arise,  that  its  annual  conventions  and  conferences  be- 
come important  affairs  in  the  national  progress  for  the 
betterment  of  our  American  humanit}".  As  we  look  back 
upon  the  influence  for  effective  treatment  of  the  great 
subjects  coming  within  its  sphere,  such  as  the  Preser- 
vation of  Niagara  Falls,  the  Appalachian  National  Park, 
the  Billboard  campaign,  etc.,  it  is  pretty  welb  assured  that 
the  coming  convention  and  conference  will  afford  am- 
ple stimulus  both  for  reflection  and  activity  on  the  lines 
which  will  probably  be  suggested  for  new  or  continued 
service  in  a great  and  good  cause,  and  one  of  growing 
importance. 

NS  Ng 

Goad  J Work  for  Florists  and  Nurserymen 

There  is  possibly  no  more  promising  field  at  present 
for  a campaign  of  education  than  that  of  the  trees,  for 
with  the  general  public  v/hat  knowledge  it  possesses  is 
too  superficial  as  a rule  to- even  protect  itself  against  the 
unscrupulous  salesman,  and  it  is  therefore  in  large  meas- 
ure practically  dependent  upon  the  nurser3unan  for  the 
information  necessary  to  assure  success  in  the  grow- 
ing of  the  trees  after  purchase.  Herein  lies  a pretty 
strong  suggestion  for  the  nurseryman  and  florist  who 
can  if  he  wills  it,  through  his  local  press  and  personal 
efforts,  so  improve  the  knowledge  of  the  community  that 
as  a result  his  business  will  be  largely  increased  and  the 
development  of  his  neighborhood  not  only  encouraged 
but  hastened.  That  this  is  a course  of  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  nurseryman  we  have  positive  evidence  be- 
fore us  from  a Texas  florist,  and  the  good  spirit  in 
which,  in  this  instance,  the  local  press  has  co-operated 
in  the  matter,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
information  as  the  local  nurseryman  can  give  to  his 
neighborhood  through  the  columns  of  his  local  paper 
or  papers,  is  as  welcome  to  the  wide-awake  publishers 
as  to  the  people,  and  the  co-operation  thus  brought  about 
is  profitable  to  all  concerned.  As  we  suggested  above 
practical  information  is  what  is  really  needed  by  the 
majority  of  purchasers  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  no  one 
is  better  qualified  to  give  that  information  than  the  local 
nurseryman  and  florist;  of  course  we  are  speaking  of  the 
ordinary  property  owner,  who  would  in  all  probability 
cheerfully  improve  his  home  by  shade  trees  and  shrub- 
bery had  he  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  launch 
out  on  the  proposition.  Here’s  where  the  nurseryman 
comes  in!  / . 


Indoor  Attendance  at  the  Small  Parks 

Some  interesting  figures  are  given  in  the  latest  report 
of  the  Chicago  South  Park  Commissioners  on  the  at- 
tendance in  the  Assembly  Halls  and  Club  Rooms  of  the 
Small  Parks  under  their  jurisdiction.  'In  the  Assembly 
Halls  of  the  eight  Small  Parks  having  such  lialls,  the 
total  attendance  for  the  year  1910  was  270,798;  the  high- 
est being  in  February,  38,333,  and  the  lowest  in  August, 
3,608.  This  would  not  make  a fair  average  for  only  in 
the  three  summer  months  did  the  attendance  fall  below 
21,500.  Ten  of  the  small  parks  have  Club  Rooms,  and 
the  total  attendance  for  them  for  the  year  1910  was 
65,580,  the  lowest  being  for  August  again,  3,500,  and  the 
highest  in  February,  9,859.  This  is  a speaking  argument 
in  favor  of  the  indoor  features  of  the  small  park. 

N? 

Community  Mausoleums 

The  great  showman  Barnum  often  said  he  did  not  care 
what  the  papers  said  about  his  show,  so  long  as  they 
mentioned  his  name.  That  was  advertising  and  advertis- 
ing was  what  he  was  after.  This  may  also  be  true  of 
the  promoters  of  the  so-called  community  mausoleum 
proposition  which  is  attracting  so  much  attention  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  commercializing  of  the  care  of  the 
dead  has  naturally  met  with  opposition,  both  from  ceme- 
tery superintendents  and  monument  dealers,  and  their 
objections  have  resulted  in  considerable  nev/spaper  dis- 
cussion. A recent  prospectus  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention,  in  which  very  attractive  inducements  are  being 
held  out  to  prospective  investors  by  the  community  mau- 
soleum companies,  and  with  such  alluring  propositions, 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  people  of  get-rich-quick 
temperament  can  be  found  to  take  them  up.  In  refer- 
ence, however,  to  such  broad  statements  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  mausoleums  built  and  crypts  sold,  it  may  be  left 
to  residents  in  the  localities  where  mausoleums  have 
been  erected  to  determine  their  accuracy.  Their  prophecy 
as  to  present  methods  of  burial  becoming  in  the  near 
future,  barbaric,  borders  on  the  ludicrous.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  figures,  etc.,  given  in  the  prospectus 
alluded  to  above: 

‘Alausoleums  containing  1,000  crypts  can  be  built  for 
about  $80  a crypt  or  $80,000.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
$20,000  for  perpetual  maintenance,  a lot  and  selling  ex- 
pense, which  brings  the  gross  cost  of  a mausoleum  up 
to  about  $120,000.  Crypts  in  Chicago  and  other  cities 
will  sell  for  $250;  and  private  rooms  containing  ten  crypts 
each  for  $50,000  more,  making  gross  sales  of  $300,000  (more 
or  less)  for  each  mausoleum.  Deducting  the  $120,000  ex- 
pense, leaves  a net  profit  of  $180,000  on  each  mausoleum, 
which  is  6 per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
for  every  mausoleum  of  1,000  crypts.  * * * The  com- 

pany has  already  erected  300  mausoleums.  Sixty-six  of 
them  contain  core  than  17,000  crypts,  practically  all  of 
which  have  been  sold.  These  are  mostly  m small  towns 
whose  aggregate  population  is  800,000,  onlj^  about  one- 
third  that  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County.  * * * \Ye 

shall  advertise  the  mausoleum  idea  and  it  won’t  be  long 
before  burial  in  graves  will  be  considered  as  barbaric  and 
not  to  be  thought  of  by  any  but  the  ignorant  and  indififer- 
ent.” 
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RECENT  PARK  DEVELOPMENT  IN  PORTLAND 


By  J.  R.  Wetherbee,  Park  Commissioner  and  Chair- 
man Civic  Improvement  League  of  Portland,  Ore. 


tributary  to  this  incomparable  location 
for  a great  city. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  agriculture  is  the 
basis  of  all  wealth,  and  is  necessary  to 
the  healthy  life  and  development  of  a 
great  community.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  must  be  evident  that  a great 
city  is  to  nestle  on  the  banks  of  the 
mighty  Columbia,  and  the  majestic  Wil- 
lamette, for  here  rail  and  sail  meet, 
and  nature  smiles  continuously  at 
the  cry  of  poverty.  Here  destiny  has 


No  one  who  has  studied  the  geologi-  of  this  single  State  of  Oregon.  These 

cal  formation  of  the  Pacific  Coast  with  are  but  a few  of  the  startling  riches 


fixed  the  dwelling  place  of  a multi- 
tude. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  teeming  mil- 
lions will  soon  call  this  land  of  promise 
home,  it  is  but  the  part  of  prudence  and 
good  business  judgment  that  we  now 
prepare  for  their  oncoming.  The  wise 
man  plans  his  house  before  he  builds. 
So  should  a city  look  out  for  the  future. 
Portland  has  always  been  conservatively 
forehanded  and  the  conscientious  men 
who  served  as  her  park  commissioners 
in  the  years  past  were  not  short  sighted 
nor  neglectful  of  the  future.  They 
sought  the  best  advice  obtainable.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  Olmsted  Brothers,  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  were  employed  to 
make  a study  of  and  lay  out  for  Port- 
land a system  of  parks  and  connecting 
boulevards.  This  was  so  ably  done  that 
succeeding  park  boards  have  followed 
the  plans  very  closely.  The  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  future  of  their  city 
impelled  them  to  provide  means,  and 
therefore,  a bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  was 
voted  for  the  beginning  of  this  great 
system.  The  present  park  board  is  car- 
rying out  these  plans. 

During  the  past  year  large  areas  of 
park  property  have  been  acquired, 
and  boulevard  development  set  on 
foot.  So  that  today  no  city  on  the 
Coast  is  anticipating  for  the  future  to 
a better  advantage  than  Portland. 

The  present  year  has  seen  several 
new  areas  developed.  It  is  the  policy 


PI.AY  FESTIVAL  JN  ONE  OF  THE  PORTLAND  PLAY  P.\RKS. 


BIRD’S  EYE  VIEW  OF  PORTLAND  FROM  CITY  PARK. 


its  present  geographical  features,  and 
has  taken  into  consideration  the  relation 
of  these  to  centers  of  population  can  fail 
to  note  the  location  of  the  future  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A study  of  the  park  development  of  a 
great  city  must  of  necessity  revolve 
around  that  city’s  future  possibilities. 
Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  a better  un- 
derstanding of  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  line  of  park  development,  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  digressing  a little 
to  give  a more  concrete  reason  for  what 
must  be  in  the  future. 

Portland,  the  Rose  City,  is  located  on 
the  only  fresh  water  harbor  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  affords,  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  greatest  rivers  commercially 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  at  the  only 
water  grade  opening  in  that  vast  and 
beautiful  mountain  range  which  extends 
from  Alaska  to  Mexico.  When  devel- 
oped there  will  be  3,000  miles  of  inland 
waterways  tributary  to  this  single  point, 
backed  by  2.50,000  square  miles  of  rich 
agricultural  territory,  with  165,000  acres 
of  orchards  already  planted  and  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  standing  timber  in  the 
United  States  within  the  boundary  lines 
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of  the  Park  Board  not  only  to  buy 
for  future  generations,  but  to  pro- 
vide pleasure  and  recreation  for  the 
present.  With  this  in  mind,  1910 
was  the  banner  year  in  development 
work.  Modern  play  features  have 
been  installed,  apparatus,  swimming- 
pools,  comfort  stations  and  play- 
grounds have  been  provided.  It  is 
a recognized  fact  in  all  park  work 
that  supervision  of  the  play  of  children 
is  as  essential  as  the  supervision  of 
school  work.  Therefore,  seven  directors 
have  made  the  health  and  pleasure  of 
children  their  business  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

One  of  the  most  complete  play- 
grounds may  be  found  in  the  newly 
acquired  Sellwood  Park.  It  is  furn- 
ished with  the  most  approved  and 
up-to-date  gymnasium  apparatus,  a 
magnificent  dry  land  swimming  pool 
with  necessary  dressing-rooms,  wad- 
ing pools,  sand  piles,  play  features 
for  both  large  and  small  children, 
baseball  field  and  an  athletic  track. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  these 
neighborhood  parks  is  that  the  anx- 
ious parent  knows  where  to  find  the 
boy  or  girl,  full  of  life  and  ambition, 
and  knows  that  they  are  under  prop- 
er supervision. 

In  another  section  of  the  city  may 
be  found  Peninsula  Park,  equally  well 
equipped  and  supervised.  Still  far- 
ther away  on  the  East  Side  is  Co- 
lumbia Park,  one  of  Portland's  small 
gems.  Crossing  the  river  to  the 
West  Side  we  find  the  North  Park- 
way playgrounds  teeming  with  hap- 
py children. 

A trip  to  City  Park  finds  still  an- 
other center  of  child  life  develop- 
ment. These  playgrounds  are  but 
forerunners  of  what  is  to  come.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Park  Board  to 
provide  playgrounds  with  swimming 
pools  in  South  Portland  and  Albina 
during  the  coming  season.  These  dis- 
tricts are  in  great  need  of  adequate 
play  facilities,  with  proper  provision 
for  supervision. 

A large  amount  of  development 
work  has  been  done  in  City  Park,  at 
the  head  of  Washington  street,  in 
the  Peninsula  Park,  Columbia  Park 
and  in  Sellwood  Park  during  the  last 
year.  Nineteen  hundred  and  eleven 
has  seen  development  work  started  in 
Ladd  and  Mount  Tabor  Parks.  While 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  develop- 
ment work  as  fast  as  we  would  like, 
yet  the  work  that  is  being  done  is  a 
part  of  a definite  plan  for  each  sec- 
tion, and  as  years  go  by  and  the  work 
continues  our  citizens  can  see  the 
hand  of  the  designer  in  this  work. 
Probably  the  greatest  need  at  pres- 


SOME  OF  THE  VIRGIN  FOREST  IN  MACLEAY  PARK,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


ent  is  the  securing  of  a large  acreage 
for  a zoological  park.  The  animals 
are  now  being  tortured  by  close  quar- 
ters in  City  Park.  They  should  have 
large  areas  conducted  so  that  they 
■will  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  in 
their  natural  habitat.  The  education- 
al features  of  a “zoo”  must  not  lie 
overlooked  and  Portland  should  make 
ample  provision  for  the  animals. 

The  crowning  glory  of  Portland's 
park  system  will  be  a magnificent 
system  of  connecting  boulevards,  both 
hillside  and  on  the  level.  The  beau- 
ties of  our  hills  are  the  talk  of  all 
tourists  and  the  vistas  to  be  opened 
up  by  hillside  development  are  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  imagination 
No  other  city  is  so  favorably  situa- 
ted or  can  lend  itself  so  easily  to 
beautification.  Contracts  have  been 
let  for  the  Terwilliger  boulevard  in 
South  Portland.  It  was  hoped  that 
a portion  of  this  would  be  completed 
during  1910,  but  on  account  of  un- 
avoidable delay,  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  Park  Board  to  acquire  certain 
railroad  land,  is  at  present  held  in 
abeyance  till  this  matter  can  be  ad- 
justed, 

A drive  along  a well-finished  boule- 
vard 1,000  feet  above  the  city,  with 
snow-capped  mountains  in  the  distant 
view  and  magnificent  rivers  at  one’s 
feet,  with  the  mild  climate  and  balmy 
air  of  the  City  of  Roses,  would  make 


Portland  famous  the  world  over  as 
one  of  nature’s  beauty  spots,  and  it 
would  in  truth  become  the  summer 
capital  of  America. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  GARDENERS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Gardeners  was  held 
at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  37,  with 
about  100  gardeners  and  florists,  rep- 
resenting all  parts  of  the  country,  in 
attendance.  Addresses  were  made  by 
J.  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  "Gardeners’  Opportunities”; 
and  J.  Otto  Thilow,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  spoke  on  raising  the  standard 
of  gardeners  and  placing  them  on  a 
higher  plane  in  life.  W.  J,  Stewart, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  spoke  on  horticul- 
tural lines,  and  Charles  H.  Totty 
dwelt  upon  the  national  show  of  1913. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows: 

T.  W.  Logan,  president. 

M.  L.  Tilliston,  New  York,  first 
vice-president. 

W.  H.  Rennie,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  sec- 
ond vice-president. 

M.  C.  Evel,  IMadison,  N.  J.,  secre- 
tary. 

F.  Calvary,  Mass.,  treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  association  was  read  and 
many  new  members  were  admitted  to 
the  organization. 
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STATE  PARK  IDEA  MAKES  RAPID  GROWTH 


State  Parks,  like  other  parks,  have 
definite  purposes  to  serve  and  there- 
fore definite  requirements.  Their 
main  purpose  is  to  refresh  and 
strengthen  and  renew  tired  people, 
to  fit  them  for  the  common  round 
of  daily  life.  National  parks  have 
a similar  purpose,  but  on  account  of 
their  limited  number  and  location 
they  are  available  only  to  persons 
living  in  certain  sections  or  to  the 
few  people  who  can  afford  the  time 
and  money  necessary  for  a long  jour- 
ney. The  City  Parks  serve  this  pur- 
pose also,  but  it  is  only  to  a limited 
degree.  In  the  first  place,  large  cities 
alone  can  afford  large  parks  and  even 
then  they  are  too  small,  as  a rule, 
for  broad  scenic  effects;  secondly, 
cities  are  located  for  commercial,  busi- 
ness, or  transportation  reasons  and 
seldom  possess  invigorating  climate 
or  great  natural  features  of  special 
beauty  or  interest, — or,  if  they  do, 
the  demands  of  commerce  are  such, 
or  are  thought  to  be,  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  these  features  is  not  con- 
sidered practicable. 

The  requirements  of  State  Parks 
may  be  conveniently  summarized  un- 
der five  heads.  (l)  They  should 
be  large;  otherwise  they  could  not 
be  used  by  great  numbers  of  people 
without  destruction  fo  the  very  qual- 
ities most  essential  to  their  purpose. 
On  acount  of  the  influence  of  topog- 
raphy, it  is  hardly  practicable,  nor 
is  it  necessary,  to  fix  an  acreage  for 
State  Parks;  but,  as  a working  basis, 
it  may  be- said  that  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  contain  at  least  five 
thousand  acres, — ten  thousand  acres 
are  even  better.  (2)  State  Parks 
should  be  accessible — not  to  the  de- 
gree that  City  Parks  are,  but  acces- 
sible by  train  or  boat  or  vehicle  with- 
in reasonable  time  and  at  reason- 
able expense.  Accessibility,  however, 
should  not  be  interpreted  too  nar- 
rowly, nor  should  it  be  measured  by 
present  facilities  alone.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a park  in  one  section  or 
another  will  inevitably  lead  to  an  in- 
crease of  traveling  accommodations, 
as  will  also  the  mere  lapse  of  years, 
bringing  with  it  an  increased  density 
of  population.  (3)  The  air  and  cli- 
mate of  sections  within  which  State 
Parks  are  located  should  be  salubri- 
ous, and  the  situation"  healthful.  Es- 
pecially should  the  climate  of  the 
summer  months,  the  period  that  most 
people  have  for  vacations,  be  agree- 


By  John  Nolen,  Landscape 
Architect,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

able.  In  the  course  of  years  State 
Parks  are  likely  to  be  more  or  le^gs 
visited  at  all  seasons,  as  Nature  offers 
a reward  in  every  month  to  her  visi- 
tors. But  the  emphasis  for  the  pres- 
ent must  be  placed  on  the  mid-sum- 
mer season,  spring  and  autumn.  (4) 
The  property  for  State  Parks  should 
be  reasonable  in  cost.  Cities  aver- 
age about  a thousand  dollars  an  acre 
for  park  land,  but  hope  for  a com- 
prehensive system  of  State  Parks 
must  be  founded  on  a lower  cost. 
Except  in  the  case  of  densely  popu- 
lated States,  States  that  have  waited 
too  long  before  taking  action,  there 
is  every  prospect  of  securing  the 
most  suitable  and  fit  land  at  almost 
nominal  rates.  The  parks  acquired 
by  States  so  far  have  not  averaged 
in  cost  much  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars  an  acre.  Seldom  would  a 
State  be  justified  in  paying  an  aver- 
age of  over  a hundred  dollars  an 
acre  for  a tract  of  any  considerable 
size.  Not  only  should  the  first  cost 
be  low,  but  the  property  should  be 
of  such  a character  as  to  require  rel- 
atively small  expenditures  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  It  should 
be  a “natural”  park,  one  of  such  in- 
trinsic beauty  as  to  require  little 
outlay  for  improvements.  (5)  Fin- 
ally, the  site  for  a State  Park  should, 
above  all,  have  a decidedly  uncom- 
mon charm  and  beauty,  a distinc- 
tion among  landscapes,  an  irresistible 
appeal  to  the  Nature  lover.  Here 
there  should  be  no  room  for  doubt; 
for  failure  in  this  point  means  com- 
plete failure;  and  on  no  other  point, 
nor  on  all  other  points  together,  can 
justification  rest.  State  Parks  must 
be  unmistakably  beautiful;  they  must 
present  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  some 
consistent,  unspoiled  type  of  land- 
scape; they  must  offer  freely  the 
glory  of  lake  or  mountain,  the 
picturesqueness  of  shore  or  bluff,  the 
beauty  of  hill  and  vale. 

At  least  half  a,  dozen  States  have 
begun  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  State  Parks.  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  awoke  to  its  importance 
nearly  a score  of  years  ago.  A body 
of  public-spirited  men  then  petitioned 
the  legislature,  stating  that  the  sea- 
shores, river  banks,  the  mountain 
tops,  and  almost  all  the  finest  parts 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  Massachu- 
setts, were  possessed  by  private  per- 
sons, whose  private  interests  often 
dictated  the  destruction  of  this  beau- 


ty or  at  least  the  exclusion  of  the 
public  from  the  enjoyment  thereof. 
The  inquiry  inaugurated  as  a result 
of  this  petition  is  full  of  suggestion 
and  warning  to  newer  or  more 
sparsely  settled  states.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  ocean  shore,  for  example, 
the  Massachusetts  agent  found  a 
great  population  on  land  hedged  away 
from  the  beach  and  all  conditions 
pointing  to  a time,  not  remote  either, 
when  nobody  could  walk  by  the  sea 
in  Massachusetts  without  the  pay- 
ment of  a fee,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  for  a glimpse  of  Niagara.  Re- 
sulting from  this  and  somewhat  sim- 
ilar movements,  the  State  of  Mass- 
achusetts has  already  acquired  some 
large  and  valuable  holdings,  first 
through  direct  action  of  the  state 
appropriating  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  park  lands,  secondly  through 
state  appointed  commissions,  and 
thirdly  through  the  trustees  of  pub- 
lic reservations,  a board  created  to 
receive  and  care  for  gifts  of  land  to 
the  state.  The  Massachusetts  Trus- 
tees of  Public  Reservations  novi  hold 
the  following  lands  as  State  Parks: 
Virginia  Woods,  20  acres;  Goodwill 
Park,  88  acres;  Rocky  Narrows,  21 
acres;  Mount  Ann  Park,  50  acres; 
Governor  Hutchinson’s  Field,  10 
acres;  Monument  Mountain  Reserva- 
tion, 260  acres;  The  Pine  Knoll,  6 
acres;  Petticoat  Hill,  50  acres.  In 
addition  to  these  properties,  Mass- 
achusetts possesses  also  the  valuable 
mountain  reservations  under  the 
control  of  the  Wachusett  and  Grey- 
lock  Commissions. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  made  a be- 
ginning in  the  work  of  the  Hancock 
County  Trustees  of  Public  Reserva- 
tions. Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  re- 
cently written  the  following  interest- 
ing letter  about  what  is  virtually  a 
State  Park  on  Mt.  Desert  Island, 
Maine: 

“The  Hancock  County  Trustees  of 
Public  Reservations  are  incorporated 
by  an  act  under  the  Maine  Legisla- 
ture, which  grants  them  exemption 
from  taxation  on  all  lands  held  by 
them  for  the  use  of  the  public.  They 
have  no  right  of  eminent  domain,  so 
that  all  their  holdings  have  been  ob- 
tained through  gifts  of  land,  or 
through  purchases  made  with  money 
contributed  by  public-spirited  per- 
sons who  desire  to  promote  the  ob- 
jects of  the  corporation.  The  organ- 
ization was  copie4  from  the  Mass- 
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achusetts  Trustees  of  Public  Reser- 
vations, and  the  objects  of  the  two 
bodies  are  the  same. 

“Although  Hancock  County  in- 
cludes a large  area  on  the  mainland, 
it  is  the  Island  of  Mt.  Desert  which 
is  the  chief  ornament  and  asset  of 
the  county;  and  it  is  upon  this  island 
that  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reserva- 
tions have  acquired  all  the  lands  they 
now  hold.  They  have  already  ac- 
quired large  areas  upon  Green,  Dry, 
and  Newport  Mountains,  and  several 
of  the  smaller  hills  which  lie  about 
them.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  trus- 
tees to  acquire  the  tops  of  hills  and 
mountains  and  their  steep  slopes, — 
particularly  those  which  form  the 
water-sheds  of  public  supplies  for 
the  inhabited  shores  of  the  island.. 
They  do  not  acquire  any  lands  which 
could  be  used  either  for  habitation 
or  cultivation,  or  anjr  lands  which 
could  be  reached  by  public  water  sup- 
plies, considering  it  for  the  public 
interest  that  all  arable  or  habitable 
lands  should  be  used  commercially, 
and  remain  liable  to  taxation.  The 
operations  of  the  trustees  have  al- 
ready been  carried  far  enough  to 
make  it  sure  that  Mt.  Desert  Island 
will  remain  a health  and  pleasure  re- 
sort through  centuries,  its  wild  scen- 
ery and  its  safe  water  supplies  being 
preserved  and  improved.  No  oppo- 
sition whatever  has  arisen  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  trustees  and  all  the 
dwellers  on  the  island  hope  that  the 
trustees  may  acquire  the  greater  part 
of  the  uninhabitable  areas  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  island  and  some 
of  the  finest  spots  in  the  western 
half.” 

Other  reservations  in  the  nature  of 
State  Parks  have  recently  been  made 
in  New  England  but  definite  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  them  is  not 
yet  obtainable. 

The  achievements  of  some  other 
states  are  equally  encouraging.  New 
York  has  a notable,  even  if  incom- 
plete and  threatened,  possession  at 
Niagara  Falls.  It  has  a good  park 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  in 
Watkins  Glen,  and  Stony  Point,  in 
the  great  gorge  of  the  Genesee  Riv- 
er, and  in  co-operation  with  New 
Jersey,  an  extremely  useful  reserva- 
tion in  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson 
River,  which,  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
recent  offer  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman 
and  others  will  be  extended  to  in- 
clude 25,000  acres  or  more,  making  it 
the  largest  and  noblest  of  all  the 
state  parks  and  one  of  the  finest  pub- 
lic reservations  in  the  world.  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Harriman,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  her  late  husband,  off- 


ered the  State  of  New  York  for  a 
state  park  10,000  acres  of  beautiful 
land  on  the  Hudson  near  her  home 
and  a million  dollars.  To  this  munif- 
icent gift,  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  have  added  a 
half  million  dollars  each";  others  have 
subscribed  sums  that  will  bring  the 
total  to  over  two  and  a half  million 
dollars.  These  gifts  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  appropriating  another  two 
and  a half  million  dollars,  making 
five  million  dollars  in  all,  and  10,000 
acres  of  land  for  the  extension  of  the 
Palisades  Park.  The  proposal  is 
magnificent  in  itself  and  illustrates 
the  great  appeal  that  state  parks  will 
make  both  to  individuals  of  wealth 
and  to  the  people  of  the  states.  Ex- 
Governor  Hughes  gave  his  hearty 
endorsement  to  this  project  and  rec- 
ommended the  appropriation  by  the 
state  of  the  sum  asked  for,  the 
money  to  be  p’-ovided  by  the  issue 
of  state  bonds. 

California,  not  content  with  the  big 
national  parks  within  its  borders,  has 
invested  $250,000  in  a state  park  near 
Boulder  Creek,  thereby  acquiring  a 
sample  of  redwoods  as  they  have  been 
for  10,000  years  and  one  which  may 
be  preserved  for  all  time  to  come. 

Michigan  possesses  in  the  Mack- 
inac Island  State  Park  one  of  the 
great  historical  and  scenic  parks  of 
the  United  States.  A resort  of  im- 
portance for  over  100  years  and  to- 
day with  the  care  given,  it  is  fast  be- 
coming known  throughout  the  world. 
The  Mackinac  Island  State  Park  con- 
tains 1,041  acres  of  which  500  are 
covered  with  hardwood,  400  acres 
spruce,  cedar,  hemlock  and  other  soft 
woods,  and  the  balance  cleared  land. 
Old  Fort  Mackinac  built  in  1780 
with  its  35  buildings  comprises  part 
of  the  park.  Throughout  the  park 
are  drives,  paths  and  trails,  all  of 
which  are  kept  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition. Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  one 
or  two  other  states,  I believe,  have 
shown  regard  for  some  of  their  na- 
tural resources  by  making  public 
reservations  of  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting scenery. 

But  in  state  parks  the  real  lead, 
so  far  as  policy  is  concerned,  must 
be  accorded  to  Wisconsin.  This  is 
not  surprising,  for  the  people  of  that 
Commonwealth  have  a reputation  for 
sound  and  progressive  ideas  and  an 
unusual  devotion  to  measures  which 
promise  to  promote  the  common  wel- 
fare. Three  years  ago,  in  accordance 
with  the  action  of  the  state  legisla-. 
ture,  the  governor  appointed  a state 
park  board  of  three  members.  That 


board  with  its  landscape  adviser 
made  a systematic  examination  of 
Wisconsin’s  resources  in  scenery, 
with  the  well-defined  purpose  of  se- 
curing for  the  people  what  was  best 
and  most  distinctive.  The  report  was 
presented  to  the  legislature  and  a 
liberal  appropriation  made  to  enable 
the  state  park  board  to  begin  the 
acquisition  of  land. 

Some  3,800  acres  in  Door  County, 
Wisconsin,  including  eight  miles  of 
shore  line  with  a number  of  deep 
water  harbors,  have  already  been  ac- 
quired. It  is  a wild  and  as  yet  un- 
spoiled tract,  with  alternating  inter- 
ests of  woodland  and  cliff,  bay  and 
land.  The  Board  has  also  begun  the 
acquisition  of  Devil’s  Lake  and  the 
forest  land  around  it  to  the  extent  of 
5,000  or  6,000  acres.  Devil’s  Lake 
meets  adequately  all  the  require- 
ments of  State  Parks.  It  possesses 
also  scientific  interest — geological, 
archaeological,  botanical — to  a degree 
that  can  scarcely  be  duplicated  in 
Wisconsin. 

To  the  Door  County  State  Park 
and  Devils  Lake.  Wisconsin  will 
prooably  add  later  the  Dells  of  the 
Wisconsin  River,  in  many  respects 
the  most  characteristic  and  , precious 
possession  of  the  State  in  the  form 
of  natural  scenery,  and  a tract  on 
the  Mississippi  River  near  the  his- 
toric city  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  The 
Park  on  the  Mississippi,  if  finally 
selected,  will  probably  include  about 
2,700  acres,  1,720  acres  of  high  land 
on  the  ridge  and  1,000  acres  virtual- 
ly level  with  the  river. 

These  four  sites — Eagle’s  Bluff  in 
Door  County,  Devil’s  Lake,  The 
Dells  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  the  Miss- 
issippi River  reservation — are  not  the 
only  ones  in  Wisconsin  suitable  for 
State  Parks.  Other  sites,  such  as 
Thunder  Mountain,  Blue  Mounds 
and  Platte  Mounds,  are  all  worthy 
of  consideration.  But  the  four  named 
by  the  State  Park  Board  are  pecu- 
liarly fit  for  immediate  acquisition 
and  development. 

The  justification  of  State  Parks  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  They 
would,  in  many  cases,  in  common 
with  the  forest  reservations,  the 
great  economic  value  of  which  is 
now  unquestioned,  preserve  and  pro- 
tect just  so  much  more  of  the  wood- 
land of  the  State  and  the  stream  flow 
dependent  upon  it.  They  would  pro- 
vide the  best  method  of  preserving 
places  of  historical  and  scientific  in- 
terest. (3)  They  would  give  an 
economic  return  from  tourists  and 
visitors.  Providing  for  tourist  travel 
has  become  a large  and  important 
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business,  and  it  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. In  a single  State  like  New 
Hampshire  it  exceeds  ten  million  dol- 
lars a year.  The  Mackinac  Island 
State  Park  in  Michigan  cost  little 
to  secure;  yet  it  is  now  valued  at  two 
million  dollars,  and  is  visited  an- 
nualh'  by  two  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons. The  figures  for  Niagara  Falls 
are  even  more  impressive.  Over 
15.000.000  visitors  have  been  admit- 
ted. The  Niagara  Reservation  has 
been  a profitable  investment  for  the 
State,  and  has  afforded  a practical 
demonstration  in  America  of  the  prin- 
ciple long  acknowledged  in  Europe, 
that  the  preservation  of  the  beauti- 
ful “pays.”  (4)  State  Parks  would 
be  the  means  of  preserving,  protect- 
in, g.  and  appropriately  improving 
places  of  uncommon  and  character- 


istic beauty.  Even  forest  reserva- 
tions— useful  and  indispensable  as 
they  are — will  not  answer  this  pur- 
pose. Land  for  forests  is  selected  on 
a different  principle  and  is  afterwards 
developed  and  maintained  in  a man- 
ner radically  different  from  that 
called  for  by  parks.  (5)  Finally, 
these  parks  would  make  as  no  oth- 
er agency  can.  adequate  and  per- 
manent provision  for  wholesome  out- 
door recreation  and  pleasure.  If  it 
is  right  for  States  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  on  charitable  and  penal 
institutions,  as  they  do,  made  neces- 
sary in  part  at  least  by  unfavorable 
physical  and  social  conditions,  is  it 
not  wise  and  good  to  spend  some- 
thing on  preventive  measures  which 
would  make  such  institutions  less 
necessary?  No  one  questions  nowa- 


days that  simple  recreation  in  the 
open  air  amid  beautiful  natural  sur- 
roundings contributes  to  physical 
and  moral  health,  to  a saner  and  hap- 
pier life. 

The  beauty  of  Nature  is  a State 
resource;  it  deserves  to  be  conserved. 
One  method  of  doing  this,  in  many 
cases  the  most  available  and  logical, 
is  by  the  establishment  of  State 
Parks.  It  may  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed that  the  action  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Michigan,  California, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  States,  already 
so  well  justified  by  results,  will  be 
followed  by  still  others,  until  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  a comprehen- 
sive, well-balanced  system  of  parks, 
embracing  its  most  valuable  and  char- 
acteristic natural  scenic  and  historic 
resources. 


INTERESTING  PERENNIAL  BORDER  IN  BOSTON  PARK 


NEW  PERENNIAL  BORDER  IN  FRANKLIN  PARK,  BOSTON. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  land- 
scape features  of  the  great  Franklin 
Park  in  Boston  is  the  new  perennial 
border  which  Superintendent  J.  A. 
Pettigrew  has  established  in  a shel- 
tered nook  near  Seaver  street. 

This  interesting  planting  winds 
along  a pleasantly  sinuous  course  for 
a distance  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet.  Its  general  shape  is 
that  of  a long  bow  or  crescent:  its 
edges,  however,  jut  out  here  and 
there  into  little  capes  or  retire  into 
shallow  bays,  and  while  one  end  be- 
gins simply  and  without  flourish,  the 
other  sweeps  round  into  a large  curve 
before  coming  to  a full  stop. 

Facing  southward,  the  back  of  the 
garden  is  well  sheltered  by  the  low 
trees,  mostly  pin  oaks,  which  form  a 
screen  towards  Seaver  street  and  the 
north,  while  a varied  line  of  dog- 
woods, viburnums,  bush  honeysuckles 
and  other  shrubs  not  only  further  shut 


off  damaging  winds  from  that  direc- 
tion, but  form  a background  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  against  which  to  project 


the  flower  pictures  of  the  border. 

These  flower  pictures  are  composed 
of  a great  variety  of  plants  covering 
the  season  from  April  and  May  when 
blooming  begins  with  the  appearance 
of  daffodils,  scillas,  crocuses,  snow- 
drops and  such  venturesome  things  as 
open  their  petals  at  that  early  date, 
to  the  flowers  of  late  autumn.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  of  the  class 
known  as  hardy  perennials,  phloxes, 
larkspurs,  foxgloves,  native  asters, 
etc.;  not  a few  of  them  were  quite 
familiar  to  our  grandmothers  and 
great-grandmothers;  there  is,  how- 
ever, a liberal  sprinkling  throughout 
of  “annuals,”  like  verbenas,  zinnias, 
nasturtiums,  cosmos,  china  asters,  etc., 
giving  brilliancy  and  variety  to  the 
display  all  through  the  season. 

The  border  is  not  exclusively  a per- 
ennial planting,  for  much  of  its  color 
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effect  is  attained  by  the  use  of  Coun- 
tess of  Elsmere  petunias,  cannas,  an- 
tirrhinums, gladioli,  pentstemons,  dah- 
lias, cosmos,  salvias,  poppies,  verbe- 
nas and  other  annual  material.  As 
the  perennial  plantations  attain  their 
growth  the  annual  fillers  will  be  pro- 
portionately lessened. 

Among  the  interesting  plants  in  the 
border  is  a fine  collection  of  hardy  as- 
ters, including  all  the  novelties  from 
foreign  sources. 


This  attractive  bit  of  planting,  with 
its  host  of  old-time  flowering  things 
beloved  by  the  early  New  Englanders 
—bleeding  heart,  larkspur,  horse  balm, 
fox  glove,  hollyhocks,  poppies,  canter- 
bury bells  and  the  like — will  eventu- 
ally form  part  of  a much  larger  feat- 
ure soon  to  be  realized  here  in  Frank- 
lin Park,  namely,  the  new  zoological 
garden,  of  which  probably  everyone 
has  heard  something  and  of  which  it 
is  now  a forerunner,  but  will  in  time 


no  doubt  become  a harmonious  and 
fitting  detail. 

A very  pretty  view  of  it  as  a whole 
may  be  had  from  the  ridge  to  the 
south,  which  in  time  it  is  also  pro- 
posed to  plant  in  some  suitable  man- 
ner with  the  design  of  completing  the 
sheltered  character  of  the  location, 
while  the  floor  of  the  little  hollow  be- 
tween the  two  may  also  at  a later  day 
be  utilized  for  an  attractive  aquatic 
garden. 


STANDARDIZING  MUNICIPAL  PARK  REPORTS 

Read  Before  American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents 
by  E.  T.  Mische,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Portland,  Ore. 


There  is  need  of  standardizing 
municipal  park  reports.  American 
municipalities  display  a woeful  lack 
of  co-operation.  Each  city  goes  its 
own  piace  its  own  way,  and  ofttimes 
that  way  is  extravagant,  fool-hardy 
and  subversive  of  the  community’s 
best  interests. 

It  is  opportune  to  view  some  of 
the  activities  in  which  our  munici- 
palities are  engaged  and  to  study 
how  their  efforts  may  be  made  more 
■efficient. 

Parks  are,  if  anything,  sociological 
and  economic  factors  in  city  life. 
Moreover  they  are  so-called  directly 
unproductive  properties  and  for  that 
reason  are  often  the  object  of  un- 
wise discrimination.  How  often  does 
it  occur  that  one  administration  will 
reverse  the  policy  of  its  predecessor 
and  always  on  the  most  plausible 
pretext.  A careful,  conservative  ad- 
ministration will  be  followed  by  an- 
other brandishing  needful  improve- 
ments, extension  or  local  pride  as  a 
reason  for  change;  or  an  active  pro- 
gressive one  will  be  followed  by  an- 
other who  propose  retrenchment, 
business  or  sanity  as  the  main  mo- 
tive of  reversing  policies.  And  yet 
•compelling  conviction  rarely  goes 
home  to  the  public,  and  why?  Citi- 
zens generally  lack  information  and 
until  accurate  information  can  be 
supplied  as  to  details  of  each  depart- 
ment and  of  their  significance  in  the 
co-ordinated  branches  of  a municipal 
government  we  can  expect  that  some 
phases  of  the  government  will  be 
dealt  with  in  a manner  unfortunate, 
to  say  the  least. 

In  the  interest  of  real  progress  and 
of  park  development  especially  is  it 
desirable  that  reports  on  general  and 
specific  municipal  affairs  should  be 
made  periodically  and  on  occasion 
these  reports  should  be  harmonized 
for  all  cities?  General  annual  reports 


should  give  figures  of  population,  as- 
sets and  indebtedness,  revenues  and 
expenditures.  Following  these  in 
further  detail  would  be  departmental 
reports  showing  the  budget  appropri- 
ations and  other  resources,  expendi- 
tures classified  in  sufficient  detail  to 
permit  of  intelligent  analysis  and 
showing  just  what  has  been  accom- 
plished with  each  outlay.  The  need 
of  standardizing  municipal  park  re- 
ports is  that  it  makes  for  a popular 
understanding  of  work  accomplished 
or  of  work  left  undone  which  should 
have  been  done;  properly  followed  up 
it  supplies  an  efficiency  of  method 
that  is  a great  assistant  in  adminis- 
tration; it  permits  of  periodic  ac- 
counting. It  is  very  probable  that 
efficient  municipal  government  will 
only  be  feasible  and  be  recognizable 
as  such  when  our  systems  of  munici- 
pal accounting  are  of  special  excel- 
lence. Reports  of  this  sort  furnish  a 
basis  for  comparison  of  the  work 
going  on  in  the  various  cities  and 
though  at  first  they  are  apt  to  be  very 
imperfect  they  should  and  doubtless 
will  with  time  offer  an  opportunity 
for  many  valuable  comparisons. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  and  appre- 
ciate the  degree  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  vogue  in  European  cities 
where  administrators  are  retained 
solely  for  their  ability,  and  that  abil- 
ity is  much  more  intelligently  deter- 
minable than  with  us. 

There  is  no  intention  to  make  an 
invidious  comparison  nor  to  make 
any  derogatory  charges  against  of- 
ficials— every  city  is  virtually  in  the 
same  boat.  At  present  each  com- 
munity works  out  its  own  salvation 
in  its  own  way  and  as  a result  we 
have  for  instance  a duplication  of  ex- 
perimental work  that  is  wasteful. 
Consider  road  construction;  macadam 
is  perhaps  the  most  general  in  use 
for  park  drives— the  old  cities  are 


aware  of  the  disintegration  follow- 
ing the  advent  of  automobiles.  Mil- 
lions have  been  spent  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  drives  and  of  a sud- 
den an  arch  enemy  appears.  Those 
with  the  existing  drives  seek  means 
of  conserving  them.  Patented  prep- 
arations, surface  metals,  emulsons, 
new  binders  in  the  foundations  and 
a host  of  injurious  trials  are  being 
made  at  enormous  cost,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  improving 
the  drives,  and  how  many  of  these 
experiments  have  been  tried  and 
found  unsatisfactory  and  yet  the  same 
course  is  adopted  by  another  city 
just  as  if  it  had  never  been  tried? 

Similarly,  Chicago  has  within  the 
past  few  years  expended  some  five 
million  dollars  on  a system  of  small 
parks  and  playgrounds  which  puts  her 
in  the  van  of  all  her  sisters,  here  and 
abroad. 

Yet  her  experience  teaches  that 
some  of  the  gymnasia  facilities  are 
inadequate  and  that  for  less  than 
$30,000  a satisfactory  gymnasium  can- 
not be  installed.  These  facts  should 
be  common  knowledge  and  hence- 
forth the  mistakes  of  Chicago  should 
be  corrected  in  the  construction  of 
similar  works  in  other  cities  and 
Chicago  herself  should  be  subject  to 
learning  from  her  sisters  more  of  the 
very  matters  in  which  she  leads. 

To  harmonize  the  park  work  in 
the  different  cities  the  report  upon 
it  should  be  harmonized  and  that 
done  each  report  will  be  an  assistant 
and  guide  to  each  other  city.  To- 
ward that  end  Portland  will  in  its 
ensuing  report  adopt  the  general 
method  now  in  vogue  at  Minneapolis 
and  Kansas  City — not  that  these  are 
perfect  or  even  closely  approaching 
perfection  but  rather  that  their  ten- 
dency is  in  the  right  direction  and 
even  in  their  present  form  they  have 
comparative  value. 
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GOOD  CONCRETE  GUTTERS  FOR  PARK  ROADS 


Every  park  or  cemetery  superinten- 
dent who  has  made  any  use  of  con- 
crete construction  knows  that  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  bad  con- 
crete work  lies  entirely  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  ingredients  and  the  strict 
adherence  to  careful  methods  at  every 
stage  of  the  work.  The  Kansas  City 
Park  Commission’s  methods  of  award- 
ing  contracts  for  concrete  gutters  is 
worthy  of  careful  study  both  as  to  the 
actual  work  of  construction  and  as  to 
the  detailed  and  rigid  manner  of  spec- 
ification. 

The  type  of  gutter  used  in  the 
Kansas  City  parks  costs,  by  contract, 
from  43c  to  60p,  with  an  average  of 
about  50c  per  lineal  foot.  It  is  con- 
structed on  a foundation  of  six  inches 
cinders,  with  crushed  limestone  rang- 
ing from  inch  in  its  greatest  di- 
mension to  inch  in  its  least  di- 
mension, in  the  proportion  of  .one 
part  Portland  cement,  two  parts  Kaw 
Ri^'er  sand,  and  five  parts  crushed 
limestone.  Immediately  on  comple- 
tion of  the  gutter  the  surface  is  thor- 
oughly swept  with  a cement  grout, 
composed  of  one  part  cement,  and 
two  parts  clean  limestone  screenings, 
from  inch  to  A inch,  with  enough 
Kaw  River  sand  to  fill  voids. 

The  contractor  is  required  to  sign 
an  iron-clad,  carefully  drawn  contract, 
guarantee,  and  maintenance  bond,  and 
adhere  strictly  to  the  following  speci- 
fications : 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR 
Constructing:  and  guaranteeing  for  a period 
of  three  (3)  years  concrete  gutter  on 

of 

from  ’ ■ ' ' 

to  

The  work  embraced  in  this  contract  shall 

be  begun,  witbin days  after  this 

contract  binds  and  takes  effect  and  shall  be 
prosecuted  regularly  and  uninterruptedly 
thereafter  (unless  the  said  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  directs  otherwise  in  writing), 
with  such  force  as  to  secure  on  or  before 

day  of 

19....  the  full  completion  of  all  the  work 
embraced  in  this  contract,  and  if  the  Con- 
tractor shall  fail  to  complete  the  work  em- 
braced in  this  contract  within  the  time 
above  specified,  an.  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of  fifteen  dollars  (Jl.ii.OO)  per  day  for  each 
and  every  day  thereafter  until  such  com- 
pletion, shall  be  deducted  as  liquidated 
damages  for  such  breach  of  this  contract 
from  the  amount  of  the  final  estimate  of 
such  -work. 

And  no  extension  of  the  time  hereinbefore 
provided  for  the  completion  of  said  work, 
granted  by  said  third  party  at  the  request 
or  upon  the  petition  of  the  Contractor,  shall 
be  held  or  taken  as  a waiver  of  the  right 
to  deduct  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  ($15.00) 
per  day  as  liquidated  damages  aforesaid  for 
each  and  every  day  said  contract  shall  re- 
main uncompleted  after  the  time  herein 
provided  for  completion  of  said  work,  un- 
less such  waiver  be  expressly  made  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
at  the  time  such  extension  is  made. 

The  gutter  shall  be  constructed  to  the 
forms  and  dimensions  given  on  the  plans 


heretofore  approved  by  said  Board  of  Park 

Commissioners  on  the 

day  of 19.  . . 

The  dimensions  must  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral dimensions  shown  on,  the  cross-section 
of  gutter  on  said  plans  heretofore  approved 
and  be  as  follows:  The  gutter  to  be  not 
less  than  thirty  (30)  inches  wide  in  extreme 
width,  not  less  than  nine  and  one-half  (9^) 
inches  thick  on.  the  outer  edge,  not  less  than 
seven  and  one-half  {7V2)  inches  thick  on 
the  inner  edge,  and  not  less  than  five  (5) 
inches  thick  in  the  trough  of  the  gutter. 


The  material  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  gutter  shall  be  concrete  composed  of 
crushed  limestone  and  the  best  Portland 

cement  of brand,  together  with 

a certain  portion  of  clean,  coarse  Kaw  River 
sand. 

All  material  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 

The  Contractor  shall  state  in  his  proposal 
the  brand  of  cement  he  proposes  to  use, 
and  all  the  material  rejected  in  the  course 
of  the  work  must  be  immediately  removed 
therefrom. 

The  same  brand  of  cement  and  the  same 
character  of  stone  shall  be  used  throughout 
the  work. 

Should  the  exigencies  of  the  work  require 
a change  in  the  brand  of  cement  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  will  designate  the 
change  of  brand  to  be  used,  for  which  there 
shall  be  no  extra  compensation. 

All  excavations  or  filling,  or  other  prep- 
aration of  the  kind  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  contract,  shall  be  done  by 
the  Contractor  as  a part  of  such  work,  and 
he  shall  assume  all  responsibility  for  any 
defective  work  of  such  sub-grade. 

Foundation.  Upon  the  sub-grade  when 
built  of  a character  such  as  will  warrant 
the  Contractor  to  guarantee  his  work,  as 
hereinafter  specified,  there  shall  be  placed 
a foundation  of  cinders  not  less  than  six 
(6)  inches  in  depth  after  having  been  thor- 
oughly flooded  and  rammed.  The  cinders 
shall  be  free  from  earth  or  other  foreign 
materials. 

All  forms  shall  be  made  from  first-class 
lumber  and  securely  fastened  in  place,  and 
thoroughly  tested  for  line  and  grade,  and 
plastered  with  mortar  such  as  is  used  in 
the  wearing  course  surface,  previous  to  the 
putting  in  of  concrete. 

Gutter.  After  the  foundation  of  cinders 
has  been  finished  the  gutter  shall  be  con- 
structed in  the  best  workmanlike  manner 
of  concrete  composed  of  crushed  limestone, 
clean,  coarse  Kaw  River  sand  of  uniform 
grain  and  free  from  foreign  substances,  and 
Portland  cement  of  the  brand  specified  in 
the  proposal  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners,  and  shall  have  two  (2) 
dry  and  two  (2)  wet  mixtures  in  the  pro- 
portions as  follows,  according  to  measure: 

One  (1)  part  Portland  cement; 


Two  (2)  parts  Kaw  River  sand; 

Five  (5)  parts  crushed  limestone. 

This  mess  should  be  moulded  into  the 
forms  provided  and  set  in  place  by  the 
Contractor,  and  shall  be  rammed  until  all 
interstices  are  thoroughly  filled. 

The  stone  shall  be  of  sound,  hard  lime- 
stone, clean  and  free  from  all  dust  and 
dirt  and  other  foreign  material,  and  shall 
be  crushed  to  an  uniform  size,  the  greatest 
diameter  of  which  shall  not  exceed  three- 
fourths  (%)  of  an  inch  and  be  not  less 
than  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  be 


acceptable  to  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
concrete  is  well  rammed  and  consolidated, 
and  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners. 

Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
concrete  gutter,  and  not  more  than  thirty 
(30)  minutes  thereafter,  the  surface  of  the 
gutter  shall  be  thoroughly  swept  with  a 
cement  grout  composed  of  one  (1)  part 

cement,  above  described,  and  two  (2)  parts 

of  clean  limestone  screenings,  from  one- 
eighth  inch  to  one-fourth  (%)  inch 

with  the  dust  screened  out,  and  enough 
Kaw  River  sand  to  fill  voids.  Enough  grout 
shall  be  used  to  thoroughly  fill  all  inter- 

stices, and  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  gut- 
ter to  a uniform,  even  finish.  The  sand  and 
cement  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  and 
then  enough  water  added  to  make  a thin 
mortar  or  grout. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
surface  lines  true  to  the  line  of  grade  and 
cross-section,  as  indicated  upon  the  plans. 

The  gutter  shall  be  constructed  to  the 

true  lines  and  grades  of  the 

as  shown  by  the  line  and  grade  stakes  to  be 
given  by  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 

The  Contractor  must  protect  the  line  and 
grade  stakes,  and  will  be  held  responsible 
for  any  defective  work  occasioned  by  his 
negligence  in  this  regard. 

The  gutter  shall  be  laid  in  continuous 
stones,  each  section  to  be  about  six  (6)  feet 
in.  length,  as  may  be  ordered,  each  stone  to 
be  entirely  separated  from  the  neighboring 
stones  at  the  joints  by  steel  templets  three- 
sixteenths  (3-16)  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of 
same  length,  and  depth  as  stone  is  wide 
and  thick,  so  that  any  one  stone  may  be 
removed  from  the  work  without  injury  to 
itself  or  to  the  adjacent  stones. 

The  joints  shall  be  smooth,  straight,  as 
small  as  practicable,  shall  be  plumb 
throughout  their  depth  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  work. 

Any  spalling  or  splitting  off  whatever  of 
the  finished  surface  of  the  gutter,  either  at 
the  joints  or  in  the  body  of  the  stone,  will 
be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection,  and  any 
rejected  stone  must  be  removed  and  re- 
placed with  a new  one  immediately. 

CmcluiUd  on  p.  XI, 
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By  a decision  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington,  which  declared 
the  election  of  May  3,  1910,  to  be  valid, 
the  Park  Commissioners  of  Spokane 
will  have  $1,000,000  at  their  disposal  for 
park  purposes  as  soon  as  the  bonds  can 
be  issued.  The  park  system  now  embraces 
some  800  acres,  but  the  authorities  have 
promised  to  place  a park  within  ten 
minutes’  walk  of  every  home  in  Spo- 
kane. 

The  Chicago  City  Plan  Commission 
has  outlined  a scheme'  whereby  the  city’s 
park  area  can  be  increased  100  acres 
a year  and  an  immense  parkway  eventu- 
ally built  extending  from  23d  street  on 
the  south  to  Ohio  street  on  the  north. 
All  would  be  practically  free  of  cost,  as 
the.  material  for  the  filling  in  would 
come  from  the  subway  and  other  build- 
ing excavations.  The  chairman,  Charles 
H.  Wacker,  has  called  attention  to  the 
immense  amount  of  dredging  which  will 
be  done  by  the  sanitary  district  in  the 
next  few  years.  He  estimates  that 
4,600,000  cu.  ft.  of  waste  material  is 
annual  output  of  Chicago,  and  Aid. 
Long  has  made  definite  calculations  that 
the  sweepings  and  ordinary' excavations 
from  work  in  Chicago  in  a single  year 
would  build  twenty-three  acres  of  land 
on  the  lake  front,  allowing  it  to  extend 
fourteen  feet  below  the  water  and  seven 
feet  above. 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,  is  falling  into 
line  on  the  park  question,  and  if 
Director  of  Works  de  la  Barra  has 
his  way,  within  the  next  five  years 
the  city  will  have  a thousand  acres 
in  suburban  parks. 

Quincy,  111.,  the  city  which  through 
its  Boulevard  and  Park  Association 
has  set  a pace  for  civic  park  progress, 
has  recently  added  a tract  of  ten  and 
a half  acres  to  its  North  End  park- 
age,  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
association  are  considering  additions 
to  South  Park,  Indian  Mounds,  and 
North  Side  system.  The  board  had 
a busy  session.  Attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  reckless  driving  in  the 
parks  and  driveways,  and  it  may  re- 
sult in  an  ordinance  passing  to  check 
the  dangerous  nuisance. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Esti- 
mate recently  voted  to  acquire  two 
seaside  parks,  one  at  Dreamland, 
Coney  Island,  and  the  other  at  Rock- 
away  Beach,  the  combined  cost  of  the 
two  to  be  not  more  than  $3,225,000. 
Of  this  total  it  is  proposed  to  spend 


$1,225,000  for  250  acres  of  land  at 
Rockaway  Beach.  The  other  $1,000,- 
000  is  to  be  spent  for  seven  acres  of 
the  Dreamland  property.  The  Rock- 
away Beach  property  is  to  be  bought 
by  private  sale,  that  at  Coney  Island 
by  condemnation.  This  action  of  the 
board  is  the  initial  step  toward  the 
expenditure  of  some  $5,000,000  for 
seaside  parks. 

New  York  City  has  had  a strike 
of  night  ash-cart  men  on  its  hands. 
The  men  have  protested  against 
night  work  of  that  kind  and  to  force 
a decision  in  their  favor  struck. 
Mayor  Gaynor  and  Street  Cleaning 
Commissioner  Edwards  have  been 
firm  in  their  refusal  to  be  coerced, 
and  considerable  public  inconvenience 
resulted. 

The  Women’s  Civic  League  of  Bar- 
aboo,  Wis.,  has  opened  up  again  vig- 
orously after  the  summer  vacation. 
Preparations  have  been  made  for  a 
mass  meeting  to  be  held  this  month, 
and  some  public  speaker  well  ac- 
quainted with  civic  improvement 
plans  and  details  will  probably  ad- 
dress the  meeting;  at  any  rate  the 
zeal  and  energy  with  which  the  la- 
dies of  the  pretty  Wisconsin  town  are 
moving,  and  practically  taking  hold 
of  all  features  of  civic  betterment, 
goes  to  show  what  can  be  accom- 
plished even  in  the  preliminaries  of 
a campaign  to  improve.  The  co- 
operation of  the  local  press  in  the 
work  is  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
what  the  League  desires  to  a'ccom- 
plish,  as  well  as  its  far-reaching  or- 
ganization and  departments  of  activ- 
ity. It  appears  to  have  no  rivals  in 
the  scope  of  work  it  has  undertaken 
nor  the  spirit  to  meet  the  problems 
facing  it. 

Among  the  various  park  improve- 
'ments  that  Mr.  F.  Shearer,  city  su- 
perintendent of  Los  Angeles.  Cal., 
suggests  is  the  establishment  of  more 
small  squares  and  plazas  throughout 
the  city,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
wish  to  walk  from  their  homes  to  an 
attractive  spot  for  daily  recreation 
and  rest.  At  present  Mr.  Shearer  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  the  pro- 
posed Arroya  Seco  parkway,  which 
promises,  if  it  .materializes,  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  other  parkway  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  is  also  urging  a 
special  election  to  vote  a bond  issue 


for  a large  amount  so  as  to  bring 
Los  Angeles’  park  system  up  to  date. 

The  offer  of  Mrs.  Mina  Robinson, 
of  South  Scranton,  ■ Pa.,  to  sell  Moun- 
tain Lake  and  a twenty-four-acre  park 
site  to  the  city  for  $3,500  has  been 
officially  approved.  The  offer  is  con- 
ditioned on  the  stipulation  of  the  city 
to  improve  the  plot  for  park  pur- 
poses and  to  name  it  Robinson  Park, 
in  honor  of  her  two  deceased  sons. 

Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
is  planning  to  acquire  ten  acres  of 
land  on  its  water  front  for  park  pur- 
poses. 

Sanitary  bubble  fountains  are  com- 
ing into  general  use.  Our  illustration 
shows  one  in  one  of  the  parks  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  is  made  of  con- 
crete under  the  direction  of  the  engi- 
neering department.  Sid  J.  Hare 
snapped  his  camera  just  as  the  fear- 
less little  fellow  was  in  the  act  of 


BUBBLE  FOUNTAIN  IN  USE  IN 
KANSAS  CITY  PARK. 


quenching  his  thirst.  He  is  hanging 
on  with  hands  and  feet,  but  he’s  get- 
ting there  with  the  true  Kansas  City 
spirit. 

Referring  to  a request  for  $153,000 
to  employ  additional  laborers  for  the 
parks,  Charles  B.  Stover,  park  com- 
missioner of  Manhattan  and  Rich- 
mond, New  York,  complained  that  he 
is  being  forced  to  use  old  and  infirm 
men,  who  get  the  same  pay  and  do 
only  half  as  much  work  as  men  em- 
ployed by  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
■ment.  “Why  is  it,”  he  asked,  “that 
Commissioner  Edwards  has  a differ- 
ent list  from  which  to  pick  his  labor- 
ers?” It  might  be  quoted  that  “Echo 
answers:  Politics.” 

A resolution  requesting  the  Oregon 
congressional  delegation,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Forestry 
Service  to  secure  an  appropriation 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park,  was  adopted  re- 
cently by  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Medford,  Ore. 

Central  Park,  Davenport,  la.,  is 
now  Vander  Veer  Park,  the  name 
having  been  changed  by  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  as  a mark  of 
respect  and  recognition  of  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  late  A.  W.  Vander 
Veer,  member  of  the  Board,  in  the 
cause  of  Davenport’s  parks. 

The  Park  Board  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
has  received  the  annual  donation  of 
$10,000  from  Mrs.  Salina  Cornish  for 
use  in  Carter  Park,  but  as  Mrs.  Cor- 
nish's suggestions  are  for  improving 
the  Iowa  side  of  that  park,  the  Board 
may  have  to  return  the  donation. 

Ta.xpayers  of  the  town  of  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  were  to 
have  voted  on  Nov.  7 on  a bond  issue 
of  $100,000  to  establish  a public  park 
and  playground  in  the  village  of  Oys- 
ter Bay.  The  proposed  park  will 
comprise  25  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  railroad  station  at  Oyster  Bay 
village,  and  it  has  a fine  water  front- 
age. 

Officers  of  the  State  Conservation 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  have  re- 
cently inspected  a large  tract  of  land 
in  Clarion,  Ells,  Jefferson  and  adjoin- 
ing counties,  which  it  is  planned  to 
secure  for  a state  park.  The  next 
legislature  will  be  urged  to  pass  the 
necessary  legislation  to  carry  out  the 
project. 

Provided  the  city  will  make  certain 
stipulated  improvements  the  Girard 
Trust  Co.,  trustees  for  the  heirs  of 
the  late  Wister  Morris,  has  offered 
twenty  acres  of  land,  known  as  Mor- 
ris Park,  in  the  Overbrook  section, 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  An  or- 
dinance has  been  presented  in  Select 
Council  calling  upon  the  city  to  ac- 
cept the  gift. 

The  Japanese  are  preparing  to  cre- 
ate their  first  national  park,  after  the 
idea  of  the  American  reserves,  around 
their  sacred  mountain,  Fuji  Yama.  It 
is  the  Mecca  of  the  Japanese  and  its 
sides  are  dotted  with  rest  houses, 
where  the  pilgrims  may  find  shelter 
and  food. 

Richmond,  Va.,  is  being  aroused  to 
the  construction  of  a park-to-park 
boulevard,  from  the  William  Byrd 
Park  to  the  Joseph  Bryan  Park. 

Former  Gov.  Henry  A.  Buchtel, 
chancellor  of  Denver  University,  pro- 
poses to  give  that  city  ten  acres  of 
land  in  University  Park  on  condition 


that  the  plot  be  made  into  a park 
and  be  maintained  by  the  city. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  announce  the  follow- 
ing gifts  of  land  for  park  purposes: 
From  Dr.  James  Douglas,  of  New 
York  City,  the  site  of  the  historic 
Fort  Lee,  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
cliffs  at  Fort  Lee,  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  Interstate  Park  lands 
under  the  Palisades.  From  Stephen 
Rowe  Bradley,  Mary  T.  Bradley,  Au- 
gusta B.  Chapman  and  William  C. 
Bradley,  all  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Stephen  Rowe  Brad- 
ley, a tract  of  212  acres  of  land  in 
Rockland  county.  New  York,  to  be 
held  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
purposes  of  a natural  park  and  to  be 
known  as  Rockland  Park.  This  land 
is  situated  on  the  easterly  side  of 
South  Mountain  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Hudson  river. 

With  the  $200,000  of  bonds  recently 
voted  by  the  people  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  the  Works  department  proposes 
to  erect  a number  of  shelter  houses 
in  the  parks,  to  construct  Lake  Eliza- 
beth in  West  Park,  and  to  carry  out 
some  other  permanent  improvements. 

NEW  PARKS 

E.  F.  A.  Reinisch  has  completed 
plans  which  he  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  park  committee  of  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
for  the  beautifying  of  Lakewood 
Park,  the  gift  of  W.  J.  Rickenbacher 
to  the  city. 

The  West  Chicago  Park  Commis- 
sioners are  .providing  for  more  small 
parks  in  their  district.  Among  the 
latest  additions  is  a four-acre  tract 
at  Good,  South  Aberdeen  and  South 
May  streets. 

Bonaparte,  la.,  has  recently  dedi- 
cated a new  public  park. 

Mr.  A.  D.  DeLand  has  offered  to 
give  the  city  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  a 
plat  of  land  of  over  five  acres,  on 
condition  that  the  city  improve  it  for 
a public  park.  It  is  a most  desirable 
block  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  seems  assured  that 
it  will  secure  the  proposed  public 
playground  and  Memorial  Park  on 
the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. 
The  site  is  the  two  city  blocks,  now 
chiefly  vacant  land,  bounded  by  Third 
and  Fifth  streets  and  Fourth  .and 
Fifth  avenues.  Suggestion  has  been 
made  that  part  of  the  tract  be  used 
for  a public  playground  and  the  rest 
as  a monumenatl  reservation  or  me- 
morial park  to  commemorate  the  Bat- 
tle of  Long  Island,  fought  on  August 
27,  ]77(J. 


Another  public  playgrounds  site  has- 
been  selected  in  Haverhill,  iMass.,  by 
the  Park  Commission,  and  it  has  the 
approval  of  the  Playgrounds  Associa- 
tion. It  is  located  on  Primrose  Street- 

Mayor  Thompson  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
recently  executed  a good  piece  of 
business  when  he  purchased  a site 
for  a new  ten-acre  park  for  that  city,, 
without  taking  chances  on  losing  the 
opportunity  through  official  red  tape. 
The  new  property  has  a frontage  of 
600  feet  on  Jefferson  avenue  and  a 
similar  frontage  on  the  water.  De- 
troit is  short  on  park  lands- 

City  Marshal  Wells  of  Plains. 
Mont.,  proposes  to  donate  four  acres- 
of  land  to  that  town  for  park  pur- 
poses. The  Commercial  Club  has 
been  looking  for  a site  for  a park  and 
plaj^grounds  for  some  time.  The  tract 
adjoins  the  town  limits  on  the  north. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTES 

Dust  laying  and  mud-killing,  peren- 
nial problems  with  park  and  cemetery 
superintendents,  would  hardly  appear 
a seasonable  topic  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  yet  Mr.  S.  G.  Howe,  inventor  of 
scientific  methods  for  constructing, 
treating  and  repairing  roads,  whose 
years  of  experience  qualify  him  ta 
speak  authoritatively  on  the  subject, 
states  that  winter  is  the  most  desir- 
able season  for  putting  roads  in  per- 
fect condition  by  the  use  of  chlor- 
ides in  combination  with  other  ma- 
terial. Some  very  convincing  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  these  methods  of 
treating  roadways  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Howe  Chemical  Road 
Co.,  519  Moffett  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  may  be  had  on  request. 
The  application  of  deliquescent  chlor- 
ides, a by-product  in  the  making  of 
salt,  has  been  found  very  effective, 
both  as  a dust  layer  and  a mud  killer 
on  public  and  private  roads  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  as  well  as  in  other  cities. 
In  an  address  before  the  Philadelphia 
convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Mr.  Howe  favored  the  application  of 
these  materials  in  liquid,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  granulated  form,  by  rea- 
son of  its  being  more  readily  ab- 
sorbed and  preserved.  In  the  gran- 
ulated or  dry  form,  it  is  claimed  that 
unless  there  is  moisture  in  the  air, 
or  it  is  applied  artificial!}",  the  ma- 
terial will  dry  out  and  lose  its  value 
as  a dust-layer  or  road  binder. 

Every  user  of  lawn  mowers  will 
be  interested  in  reading  the  hand- 
somely illustrated  forty-third  annual 
catalogue  of  The  Philadelphia  Lawn 
Mower  Co.,  3101-3109  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Various  styles  of 
hand  and  horse  lawn  mowers,  lawn 
trimmers,  grass  collectors  and  sweep- 
ers are  illustrated  and  described.  The 
cover  is  printed  in  two  colors,  yellow 
and  blue,  the  colors  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  embossed  dates 
1869-1912  brings  out  in  bold  relief 
the  number  of  years  “Philadelphia” 
lawn  mowers  have  been  on  the  mar- 
ket. 
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SOME  SHRUBS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  SOUTHWEST 


Three  years  ago  I planted  a bed  of 
shrubs  in  my  back  3-ard  to  hide  my 
barn  lot  and  wood  pile.  The  condi- 
tions for  growth  were  all  unfavor- 
able, so  that  by  the  end  of  the  long, 
dry  summer  nearly  everything  was 
dead.  There  was  one  shrub,  how- 
ever, that  flourished  beautifully.  It 
was  the  Russian  olive.  It  is  now, 
after  three  of  the  severest  seasons 
ever  known  to  Texas,  a splendid  spe- 
cimen, fifteen  feet  high,  ten  feet 
across  and  covered  with  a rich  dense 
growth  of  beautiful  silvery  foliage 
that  attracts  everybody’s  attention. 
In  the  Spring  the  thousands  of  little 
yellow  blossoms  give  out  a delight- 
ful odor  that  is  not  surpassed  by  the 
sweet  olive  blossoms  or  the  Ameri- 
can Beauty  rose.  Another  shrub  that 
lived  and  flourished  was  the  chilopsis 
or  flowering  willow. 

The  second  season  I replanted  my 
bed  with  some  of  the  very  hardiest 
of  the  tall  growing  shrubs,  namely 
the  Parkinsonia  aculeata,  the  Sophora 
japonica  and  Mimosa  julibrissin.  The 
Parkinsonia  was  injured  by  the  freeze 
of  last  winter  and  I had  to  cut  it 
back  more  than  half  way,  but  it  came 
out  quickly  and  now  has  new 
branches  on  it  eight  feet  long  and 
still  growing.  The  pleasing  fresh 
green  of  the  bark  and  leaves,  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  leaves,  being 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  the  pro- 
fusion of  pretty  golden  blossoms 
which  cover  the  tree,  altogether  make 
it  unusually  interesting.  The  So- 
phora japonica  with  its  rich  dark 
green  foliage  and  large  wisteria  like 
blossoms  and  its  healthy  vigorous 
growth,  makes  it  a fit  companion  for 
the  olive,  chilopsis  and  Parkinsonia. 
The  mimosa  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  race,  and  has  made  but  poor 
growth,  though  in  the  nursery  where 
cultivated  it  is  a vigorous  grower. 

Last  spring  I planted  another  bed 
of  shrubs  in  another  place  where  the 
conditions  were  even  more  unfavor- 
able for  growth  than  in  the  first  bed 


Address  Ddive>ed  by  J B.  Bal'Cr  Be- 
*ore  Texas  Rursi  rmen's  Association 

referred  to.  In  this  bed  I needed  a 
few  tall  growing  shrubs  and  many 
medium  and  low  growing  kinds.  Ev- 
ery nurseryman  will  understand  how 
unfavorable  the  conditions  were, 
when  1 say  that  most  of  the  spireas, 
philadelphus,  deutzias,  ligustrums, 
weigelas  and  even  the  altheas,  red 
Ituds  and  crepe  myrtles  died  during 
the  extreme  heat  and  drouth  that  pre- 
vailed this  summer.  Yet  right  in 
this  very  bed  I h.ave  a fine  bank  of 
shrubberj'  that  has  furnished  a wealth 
of  foliage  and  bloom  all  the  season. 
In  addition  to  several  plants  of  Rus- 
sian olives,  chilopsis  and  Parkinsonia, 
there  w^ere  several  plants  of  poin- 
ciana  Gilliesii,  vitex  agnus-castus  and 
koelreuteria  paniculata  and  a few 
crepe  myrtles. 

The  vitex  is  a strong  health^'  grow- 
er and  a good  bloomer  and  is  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  larger  shrubs  men- 
tioned in  the  first  bed,  j^et  the  fea- 
ture of  the  second  bed  was  decidedly 
a clump  of  the  poinciana.  The  foli- 
age was  full  and  luxurious  and  as 
graceful  and  feathery  as  a fern  and 
the  plants  while  growing  rapidly  have 
been  covered  almost  continuously 
W'ith  strikingly  beautiful  flowers  of 
crimson  and  gold.  This  is  by  no 
means  a new  shrub,  except  in  name, 
ft  is  found  cultivated  more  or  less  all 
over  Texas,  but  usually  without  a 
name,  though  it  has  several  local 
names,  such  as  poponax,  acacia  Tex- 
ana,  bird  of  paradise  and  other  names 
that  I cannot  recall  just  now.  The 
nurserymen  of  California  declare  it 
is  a poinciana  and  that  is  doubtless 
what  it  will  be  called.  At  any  rate 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  round 
flowering  shrubs  1 know  of.  Tor  an> 
place  and  for  drouthj'  hard  condi- 
tions I know  of  nothing  to  equal  it. 
It  stands  among  shrubs,  where  the 
Umbrella  China  does  among  shade 
trees.  If  the  soil  be  so  poor  and 
hard  and  the  weather  so  hot  and  dry 
that  all  other  shade  trees  die,  the 
China  will  go  right  on  growing  just 
as  if  the  conditions  were  exactU^ 


what  it  delighted  in.  So  it  is  with 
the  poinciana.  I have  never  seen  it 
fail  to  do  well  anywhere. 

There  are  other  shruljs  that  should 
be  included  in  this  list  of  extremely 
hardy  ones,  though  I do  not  give 
them  the  same  comparati\'e  test.  They 
are  the  tamarix  and  robinias.  The 
old  salt  cedar  that  grows  on  the 
sands  of  the  sea  shore  and  the  drift- 
ing stinds  of  West  Texas  is  a tama- 
rix. The  old  variety  has  been  so 
improved  as  to  make  it  valuable  for 
foliage  and  flower,  as  for  instance 
the  variety  Japonica  plumosa  is  strik- 
ingly handsome  in  form  and  foliage, 
white  hispida  estivales  is  covered 
nearly  all  summer  with  bright 
pink  Idossoms  as  pretty  as  thd 
heather  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  robinias  comprise  species  from 
small  shrubs  like  the  hispida  rosea 
to  large  trees  like  the  black 
locust,  and  many  of  them  produce 
a wealth'  of  bloom  from  pure 
white  to  the  various  shades  of  pink, 
that  for  delicate  and  dainty  tints  are 
not  equalled  by  any  other  shrubs  I 
know  of.  The  above  named  plants 
to  which  might  be  added  cydonia  and 
some  species  of  the  rhus,  are  such 
as  I would  recommend  for  droughty 
seasons  or  regions  and  should  be 
largely  used  wherever  shrubs  are 
planted,  but  of  course  they  do  not 
by  any  means  represent  the  complete 
list  for  Texas  planting.  The  crepe 
myrtle,  in  its  four  or  five  colors,  is 
perhaps  the  best  shrub  for  Texas, 
but  it  must  be  grown  as  a shrub  and 
not  as  a tree.  When  allowed  to 
grow,  especially  in  central  and  south 
Texas,  it  becomes  a small  tree,  with 
hard  wood,  bare  stems,  a paucity  of 
foliage  and  small  clusters  of  flowers, 
but  when  it  is  cut  back  to  the  ground 
every  year  or  two  and  thus  kept  as 
a shrub  it  has  about  all  the  good 
qualities  that  could  be  asked  for. 

The  altheas  also  deserve  special 
mention.  Just  now,  (Sept.  9th)  our 
blocks  of  altheas  are  the  showiest 
things  in  the  shrubbery  department. 
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The  shrub  most  extensively  planted 
is  the  spirea  Van  Houttei.  It  is  the 
best  of  the  low  growing  shrubs  and 
is  extensively  used  as  borders  for 
beds  or  masses  of  other  shrubs.  Oth- 
er shrubs  that  are  standards  and  gen- 
erally well  known  for  their  hardiness 
and  adaptability  to  our  climate  are 
the  buddleias,  caryopteris,  deutzias, 
forsythias,  bush  honeysuckles,  Judas 
tree,  lilacs,  philadelphus,  ligustrums 
and  pomegranates.  All  of  these  have 
stood  the  drouth  well,  wherever  cul- 
tivated. In  our  experiments  this  sea- 
son with  a number  of  kinds  not  gen- 
erally planted  in  the  Southwest,  we 
are  pleased  with  the  ceanothus 
Americanus,  laurus  tinus,  hypericum 
moserianum,  and  sambucus,  but  the 
shrub  that  interested  us  most  is.  a 
hardy  shrubby  salvia,  producing  a 
profusion  of  scarlet  blossoms  very 
similar  to  the  salvia  splendens.  It 
is  a neat  growing  plant,  not  quite 


so  large  as  the  spirea  Van  Houttei 
and  will  prove  very  valuable  for  bor- 
dering large  beds.  ' It  has  been 
blooming  from  the  time  we  set  it 
out  in  April  until  now,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  until  frost.  I am 
watching  it  with  a great  deal  of  in- 
terest. 

Planters  generally  in  the  Southwest 
have  not  learned  to  use  shrubs  to  the 
best  advantage.  Occasionally  an  in- 
dividual specimen  may  be  planted  by 
itself  to  good  advantage,  but  as  a 
rule  they  should  be  grown  in  beds  or 
groups.  Thei,r  best  use  is  not  so 
much  to  show  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers  or  foliage  as  such,  but  more 
for  the  general  effect  obtained  by 
combining  plants  of  different  heights, 
shapes  and  habits,  as  well  as  color 
of  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  various 
shrubs. 

To  the  landscape  architect,  shrubs 
form  one  of  his  most  valuable  assets. 


Without  them  he  could  not  complete 
the  beautiful  effects  produced  by  the 
proper  blending  of  foliage  and  flow- 
ers. It  is  easy  to  find  the  reason  why 
shrubs  have  not  been  more  generally 
planted  in  Texas.  They  have  often 
been  sold  by  agents,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  their  habits  and  requirements 
and  more  than  this,  many  of  our  park 
and  other  large  plantings  are  being 
done  by  men  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
names  and  nature  of  shrubs.  Too 
often  they  se„d  away  to  North  Car- 
olina, Ohio  or  some  other  place  for 
shrubs  totally  unsuited  to  our  con- 
ditions and  climate.  This  is  disheart- 
ening and  it  is  the  duty  and  priv- 
ilege of  the  nurserymen  of  the  South- 
west to  disseminate  accurate  knowl- 
edge, that  the  public  may  understand 
what  to  plant  in  a dry  climate  and 
what  in  a wet,  what  will  thrive  best 
in  the  shade  and  what  in  the  sun- 
shine. 


METHODS  OF  NEW  JERSEY  TREE  COMMISSIONS 

From  an  Address  by  A.  T.  Hastings,.  Jr.,  City  For- 
ester of  the  Jersey  City  Shade  Tree  Commission 


The  original  shade  tree  act  in  New 
Jersey  was  passed  by  both  the  assem- 
bly and  senate  in  February,  1893. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  then  mayor 
of  Orange,  Lawrence  T.  Fell,  Gov. 
Werts  signed  the  bill  on  March  28, 
1893.  Mayor  Fell,  who  was  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  Shade  Tree  Commis- 
sion, and  F.  W.  Kelsey,  who  is  at 
present  a nurseryman  with  headquar- 
ters on  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
both  members  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  original  act,  desired  very 
much  that  Orange  establish  the  first 
commission  in  this  state,  but  for  some 
reason  it  was  not  organized  and 
Orange  remains  today  without  the 
benefits  of  such  a commission.  Passaic 
was  the  first  city  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  law  and  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  commission  formed  there 
many  lessons  were  taught  other  cities 
how  to  carry  out  municipal  shade  tree 
work.  East  Orange  and  Newark  soon 
followed  Passaic’s  example.  Today 
there  are  thirty  cities  and  tovrtis  in 
New  Jersey  that  have  a commission, 
and  many  more  are  planning  to  or- 
ganize commissions. 

Amendments  to  the  original  act 
were  passed  from  time  to  time.  Un- 
foreseen difficulties  arose  that  de- 
manded legislative  action  and  in  or- 
der to  establish  commissions  in  some 
cities  an  amendment  became  neces- 
sary. After  many  years  of  struggling 
in  Jersey  City  an  amendment  was 


passed  giving  the  Board  of  Finance 
the  power  to  authorize  the  mayor  to 
appoint  a commission.  Under  the 
original  act  it  was  the  governing 
board  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  that 
had  that  power,  but  as  the  board  did 
not  seem  anxious  to  adopt  the  act 
the  friends  of  the  commission  secured 
the  above  mentioned  amendment, 
which  was  the,  political  end  of  the 
commission  as  far  as  Jersey  City  is 
concerned.  I feel,  however,  that  cred- 
it should  be  given  former  Mayor  Fa- 
gan, Pastor  Heindel,  Dr.  Ullamor  Al- 
een,  August  Koven  and  Walter  Gor- 
man, as  well  as  the  various  civic  socie- 
ties, for  their  untiring  efforts  to  estab- 
lish the  commission  in  Jersey  City. 

Mayor  Wittpenn,  in  1908,  created 
the  commission  appointing  as  com- 
missioners Messrs.  Richardson,  who 
has  since  ably  filled  the  president’s 
chair.  Pope  and  Conrad,  the  latter  two 
later  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Tompkins 
and  Morrison.  The  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals,  in  1909,  in  handing  down 
a decision  on  the  Civil  Service  Law, 
came  near  dealing  a death  blow  to 
the  commission  as  the  court  decreed 
the  legislature  has  no  power  to  grant 
away  its  own  powers  and  it  is  the  leg- 
islature and  not  city  boards  that  can 
grant  power  to  organize  new  munici- 
pal boards.  This  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  enemies  of  the  commission  to 
get  busy  but  Mayor  Wittpenn,  who  is 
a great  friend  of  the  commission,  went 


to  Trenton  during  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1910  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  legislature  to  enact  a new  law 
correcting  the  former  defects.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  it  was  stated  that  the 
New  Jersey  Law  Journal  had  discov- 
ered some  more  defects  in  shade  tree 
laws  and  that  the  commission  of  this 
city  was  a de  facto  board.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  Law  Journal  over- 
looked the  1910  law  and  that  our  com- 
mission will  exist  for  a while  longer. 
Of  the  final  outcome  of  all  the  strug- 
gles to  organize  and  maintain  shade 
tree  commissions  in  this  state  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt.  The  citizens 
of  thirty  cities  or  towns  have  now  had 
a chance  to  see  actual  benefits  derived 
from  commissions  and  it  is  doubtful 
indeed  if  a serious  check  can  be  given 
to  this  growing  movement  for  better 
care  of  street  trees  in  cities.  A per- 
manent organization  was  formed  to 
be  ready  at  any  time  to  foster  and  as- 
sist shade  tree  commissions  through- 
out the  state. 

I will  now  briefly  state  the  methods 
of  operations  by  our  commission  and 
also  give  a few  of  their  purposes. 

The  planting  of  new  trees  naturally 
enough  comes  first.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  each  year  the  commission 
selects  streets  to  be  planted.  The  in- 
tention of  the  commission  to  plant 
these  streets  is  then  advertised  in  the 
Jersey  Journal  and  the  Hudson  Coun- 
ty observer  for  five  days.  A specific 
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meeting  of  the  commission  is  men- 
tioned in  this  notice  of  intention  at 
which  meeting  the  commission  listens 
and  acts  on  objections  to  planting. 
The  objections  that  are  most  liable 
to  hold  good  are  interference  with 
business  and  the  cutting  of  cement 
sidewalks.  I do  not  mean  by  this 
that  all  objections  of  this  nature  hold 
good.  The  next  step  is  the  selection 
of  trees.  Norway  maples,  Oriental 
planes,  and  American  elms  are  chiefly 
used  as  they  are  the  leaders  of  suit- 
able street  trees.  Others  that  are  used 
are  some  varieties  of  the  poplar,  the 
ginkgo,  and  the  locust,  with  occasion- 
ally a few  oaks.  Before  the  planting 
is  done  a space  of  ground  where  the 
tree  is  to  be  planted  is  dug  up  for 
about  4 ft.  by  4 ft.  and  3 ft.  deep, 
the  stone  removed  and  manure  and 
fertilizer  added.  The  tree  when  plant- 
ed is  protected  by  a six  foot  wire 
guard  and  a by  by  8 ft.  chest- 
nut stake.  The  cost  of  tree  and  plant- 
ing and  guards  is  charged  directly  to 
abutting  property  and  is  placed  upon 
the  annual  tax  bill.  This  cost  is  about 
$3.00,  but  will  vary  from  year  to  year 
as  the  price  of  trees  at  the  nursery 
varies.  Street  trees  are  two  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  ground.  Besides  this 
planting  the  commission  plants  on 
written  request  from  anyone.  In  re- 
plying to  these  requests  many  trees  of 
larger  caliper  than  the  regular  two 
inch  street  tree  are  planted.  Trees 
costing  from  $10  to  $30  have  been 
planted.  It  is  surprising  to  note  how 
the  orders  for  these  larger  trees  in- 
crease each  year.  The  cost  of  these 
trees  is  paid  directly  to  the  commis- 
sion. The  money  thus  received  is  de- 


posited with  the  city  treasurer  who 
credits  the  commission  with  it. 

The  planting  of  all  city  parks  is  also 
done  by  the  commission.  Altogether 
the  commission  has  planted  3,736  trees 
on  41  streets,  and  533  in  the  parks. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  include  the 
shrubbery  and  flowers  planted.  The 
ground  covered  by  these  3,736  trees 
can  better  be  realized  by  saying  that 
at  the  average  distance  of  30  feet 
which  they  are  planted  would  cover  a 
distance  of  21  miles.  The  past  season 
the  commission  has  planted  close  to 
2,500  new  trees.  All  trees  planted  by 
the  commission  are  fully  guaranteed, 
and  if  they  die  are  replaced  free.  They 
are  cared  for  from  year  to  year  at  no 
cost  to  property  owners. 

The  care  of  street  trees  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  commission’s 
work.  Trimming,  spraying,  cement- 
ing and  removing  is  all  done  gratis 
on  application  to  the  commission.  A 
systematic  scheme  of  the  trimming  of 
all  street  trees  is  the  desire  of  the 
commission  but  funds  are  not  avail- 
able to  place  a large  force  at  work 
to  accomplish  this.  For  this  reason 
the  commission  limits  themselves  al- 
most entirely  to  the  performing  of  re- 
quested work. 

The  cementing  of  cavities  in  trees 
is  an  important  factor  as  many  large 
trees  can  in  this  way  be  saved  where- 
as if  left  untreated  they  would  soon 
become  dangerous.  This  treatment 
consists  of  the  removal  of  all  decayed 
portions  and  the  filling  of  the  cavity 
thus  formed  with  concrete.  Some 
twenty-five  trees  have  been  treated 
in  this  way  during  the  past  summer. 

The  spraying  of  all  trees  in  the  city 


at  the  proper  time  is  perhaps  the  most 
sought  for  of  all  the  work  of  the 
commission.  Each  year  the  commis- 
sion adds  new  apparatus  for  this  work 
and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
every  tree  in  the  city  can  be  sprayed 
at  the  proper  time  and  the  raid  of 
the  caterpillars  be  severely  checked. 

The  cars  of  the  city  parks  and  the 
construction  of  new  parks  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  Shade  Tree  Commission. 
From  plans  drawn  by  Landscape  Ar- 
chitect John  T.  Withers  work  has 
been  commenced  on  L.  J.  Gordon, 
Bayside,  and  Mary  Benson  Parks. 
Two  small  triangular  plots  have  been 
parked  by  the  commission.  At  the 
junction  of  Baldwin  and  Summit  ave- 
nues, a small  triangular  plot  has  been 
transformed  into  a beauty  spot.  This 
has  been  named  the  Catheryn  A.  Pope 
Triangle  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Catheryn 
Pope,  who  during  her  useful  later  life 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor.  At  the  junction  of  Ton- 
nele,  Pavonia  and  Garrison  avenues  a 
similar  plot  of  ground  has  been  de- 
veloped and  what  was  a barren  rocky 
piece  of  land  is  now  a beauty  spot. 
This  has  been  named  the  Cornelius 
Brett  Triangle.  Of  the  many  virtues 
of  this  gentleman  I need  say  nothing. 
Both  of  these  plots  were  developed  at 
a cost  of  less  than  $400  each,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  no  one  would  deny 
that  this  improvement  has  added  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  the  value  of  ad- 
jacent property.  ' The  maintenance  of 
city  parks  is  quite  a task  requiring 
considerable  outlay  of  money.  Each 
year  the  commission  will  improve  all 
city  parks  as , far  as  possible  and  be 
kept  worthy  of  the  name  “Park.” 


THE  SUN  DIAL  AND  ITS  GARDEN  SETTING 


When  our  first  Colonists  came  to 
the  new  country,  they  brought  with 
them  the  memories  of  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  England  and  Holland,  and 
of  their  sun-dials  inscribed  with  many 
a quaint  and  suggestive  motto.  Later, 
when  the  soil  yielded  fruits  to  the 
willing  toiler,  came  the  making  of 
gardens  and  placing  of  sun-dials. 

The  Psalmist  was  levied  upon  for  in- 
scriptions, favorite  ones  being  “Oh, 
remember  how  short  my  time  is;” 
“Put  not  off  from  day  to  day;”  “Man 
is  like  a thing  of  naught,  his  time 
passeth  away  like  a shadow.” 

Queen  Alexandra’s  dial  in  the  gar- 
den at  Sandringham  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion: 


By  Mary  H.  Northend 


BORDERING  OP  BOX  AROUND  A SUN  DIAL. 
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On  the  dial  of  tlie  same  date  at  Ox- 
ford is  this  motto: 

“A  moment — mark  how  small  the 
space 

The  dial  shows  upon  its  face; 

Yet  waste  but  one  and  you  will  see 
Of  how  great  moment  it  may  be.” 

That  dials  were  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try long  before  the  . Revolution  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  them  found 
in  Virginia,  two  of  them  connected 
with  the  family  of  our  first  president. 
The  sun-dial  which  formerly  stood  in 
the  garden  of  Mary  Washington,  the 
President’s  mother,  at  Fredericks- 
burg, now  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
town,  but  on  different  grounds — those 
of  Mr.  Darwell.  A dial-face  of  metal, 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  in 
place  before  the  entrance  door  of 
Mount  Vernon,  in  Washington’s  day, 
was  given  to  l\Ir.  William  F.  Flave- 
meyer,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  by  Mr.  Cus- 
tis.  At  Kenmore,  is  the  dial  in  the 


garden  of  Betty  Washington,  the 
president’s  sister. 

One  sees,  in  the  same  state,  now 
and  then,  a dial  in  an  old-fashioned 
garden,  or  on  the  front  of  a court 
house,  or  church,  but  they  are  few 
and  far  between. 

It  is  sometimes  thoug'ht  that  only 
a garden  on  a formal  and  very  large 
scale  affords  a dignified  setting  for  a 
dial,  but  we  are  finding  out  that  even 
the  small,  unpretentious  garden  can 
give  room  and  proper  surroundings 
to  a dial  which  is  in  keeping  with  its 
surroundings.  The  Italian  form  of 
garden  recpiires  perhaps  a more  elab- 
orate dial  and  a more  artificial  set- 
ting, while  a less  pretentious  one  is 
often  more  satisfactorily  placed  in  the 
sweet  old-fashioned  surroundings  of 
English  or  American  gardens. 

A sun-dial  may  be  as  costly  as 
one’s  purse  will  allow,  or  it  may  be 
had  for  twenty  dollars  or  less,  if  one 
buys  it  of  composition,  ready-made, 
or  if  one  of  the  family  is  clever 
enough  to  make  it  the  expense  is  trif- 
ling, as  often  wood  for  the  pedestal 
is  in  the  shed  or  field  stones  close 
at  hand. 

Harmony  with  its  surroundings 
should  be  considered  in  choosing  the 
design  and  material,  the  pedestal  be- 
ing really  the  part  open  to  ornamen- 
tation. A pedestal  of  carved  bronze 
or  marble  is  seen  to  best  effect  in  an 
exposed  position  in  the  formally-laid 
out  garden,  sometimes  on  a terrace  or 
a slight  elevation  of  ground,  or  at 
the  crossing  of  several  paths. 

But  the  old-fashioned  garden  filled 
with  masses — not  too  closely  trained 
— of  larkspur,  hollyhock,  Canterbury 
bells,  spice-pinks  and  the  other  old 
sweet  flowers,  are  a fitting  background 
for  a simpler  dial,  a Colonial  effect, 


DIAL  MARJCING  CROSS  W.\I.KS  AND  BACKED  BY  PERENNIAL  BORDER. 


A SUN  DIAL  ON  THE  LAWN  IN  THE  ROGERS  GARDEN. 


‘‘Let  others  tell  of  storms  and  show 
ers; 

I only  count  your  happy  hours.” 

Henry  Van  Dyke  contributes  the 
following  beautiful  sentiment: 

"Time  is 

Too  slow  for  those  who  wait. 

Too  swift  for  those  who  fear. 

Too  long  for  those  who  grieve. 

To  short  for  those  who  rejoice. 

But  for  those  who  love 
Time  is  eternity.” 

As  early  as  the  year  300  of  the 
Christian  era,  dials  were  in  use  in 
Italy,  whose  people,  with  the  inventive 
genius  which  they  have  bequeathed 
to  their  descendants,  excelled  in  dial- 
making, a cross-shaped  form  being 
peculiar  to  them.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  a compass  was  added  and  the 
dial  was  a portable  one. 

On  the  cathedral  of  Geneva  is  a 
beautiful  carved  figure  of  an  angel, 
holding  a dial.  Carved  figures  hold- 
ing dials  are  a common  feature  of 
cathedrals  on  the  Continent. 

One  of  the  oldest  English  examples 
of  sun-dials  is  a vertical  one.  over 
the  door  of  Kirkdale  Church,  Rydale, 
and  is  semi-circular  in  shape,  "While 
not  dated,  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
put  in  place  during  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor’s reign.  It  bears  this  motto: 
‘‘This  is  the  day’s  sun  maker  at  every 
hour,  and  Hayward  made  me  and 
Brand  the  Priest.” 

At  Holyrood  Castle  is  a historic  dial 
bearing  the  royal  arms,  the  thistle  and 
the  monograms  of  Charles  the  First 
and  the  French  Henriette  Marie.  A 
sun-dial  which  has  been  in  constant 
use  since  1690,  is  in  the  garden  at 
Hampton  Court,  at  the  end  of  Queen 
Mary’s  Bower,  which  blooms  every 
spring  with  lilac,  thorn  and  laburnum. 
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and  often  this  pedestal  is  overgrown 
with  vines  and  half  concealed  by 
low  shrubs.  One  hardly  needs  to  add 
that  it  should  always  be  placed  where 
the  sun  can  strike  it. 

The  pedestal  should  be  placed  at  a 
height  suited  to  the  average  person, 
not  too  high  nor  too  low. 

Another  extremely  interesting  one 
is  of  the  armillary  sphere  design,  and 
is  set  in  a greensward,  in  front  of  the 
great  white  steps  which  lead  to  the 
stately  home  of  Mrs.  Mahlon  D. 
Spaulding,  Pride’s  Crossing,  Mass. 

Kneeling  figures  are  occasionally 
■seen  among  pretentious  surroundings. 
One  such,  which  is  very  unusual,  is 
that  of  the  figure  of  a negro  and 
known  as  “The  Moor.”  It  stands  now 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  London, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  dials — the  hor- 
izontal and  the  perpendicular — the 
latter  is  not  so  often  seen. 

A dial  ’must  be  absolutely  level,  and 
■It  is  best  to  set  it  by  a spirit  level. 
Although  not  now  depended  upon 
for  a timekeeper,  it  jnust  be  given  all 
the  opportunities  to  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion. 

Some  of  the  elaborate  pedestals  one 
finds  on  the  Continent  and  which  are 


sometimes  copied  by  Americans  arc 
supported  by  carved  lions  or  dolphins. 
The  Japanese  temple  pillars,  when  fit- 
ted with  an  appropriate  dial,  make 
good  standards,  but  they  must  cor- 
respond. 

A sun-dial  should  always  stand  in 
such  a position  as  to  focus  attention 
upon  it;  it  is  for  the  time  being  the 
only  object  in  view,  and  from  that  is 
derived  much  of  its  impressiveness. 

An  instance  of  this  is  a dial  on  an 
estate  in  Connecticut.  The  simple 
lines  of  standard  and  pedestal  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  on  a green  lawn  in 
front  of  the  arched  entrance. 

Along  the  North  Shore  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  beautiful  gardens  with 
all  manner  of  accessories,  including 
many  fine  e.xamples  of  sun-dials.  One 
notably  fine  one  is  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  McKee,  of  Beverly 
Farms.  This  pedestal,  which  is  most 
elaborately  carved,  stands  at  the  right 
of  the  house  in  a plot  of  lawn  be- 
tween four  flower  beds.  At  the  left  is 
the  great  terrace  with  great  pots  filled 
with  shrubs,  and  over  the  beautiful 
stone  railing  one  gets  an  extensive 
view  of  the  fine  grounds. 

The  sun-dial  at  the  famous  estate 
of  Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  at  Mag- 


nolia, is  set  in  a circle  of  grass,  while 
directly  in  front  is  the  walk  between 
the  garden  beds  leading  up  to  some 
steps  and  a marble  seat.  From  this 
a beautiful  view  is  had  of  the  garden 
of  which  this  dial  is  a striking  feat- 
ure, or  turning  around,  from  the  porch 
one  looks  out  into  a wilderness  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  brilliant  flowers. 

The  Rogers  garden  in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  has  a simple  and  delicately 
conceived  dial  encircled  by  borders  of 
flowers,  inside  of  which  are  flowering 
shrubs  and  beyond  the  trees  which 
are  the  glory  of  this  fine  estate. 

Many  of  the  dials  on  these  beauti- 
ful estates  rely  for  a setting  on  the 
many  old  and  new  fashioned  flowers 
which  from  early  spring  to  late  au- 
tumn, produce  a succession  of  blooms. 
One  of  these  has  its  flat  round  base 
apparently  set  into  a low  flowerbed, 
while  a bordering  of  box  edges  the 
circle,  and  outside  that  again  are  more 
flowers,  growing  almost  up  to  the 
sides  of  the  house. 

Roses  give  a beautiful  setting  to  a 
dial,  and  sometimes  glimpses  of  a sim- 
ple pillar  are  caught  sight  of  through 
the  shrubbery  which  surrounds  it,  not 
too  closely  however  to  shut  out  the 
charming  effect  of  light  and  shade. 


COMMON  VS.  SCIENTIFIC  NAMES  OF  FLOWERS 


There  is  an  unmistakable  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  flower  loving 
public  to  drop  the  old  fashioned 
■names  of  flowers  and  use  the  names 
given  them  by  botanists  and  profes- 
sional florists.  The  old  idea  that  Eng- 
lish names,  however  meaningless, 
were  more  poetic  and,  so  to  speak, 
more  affectionate  than  Latin  ones, 
may  be  to  a certain  extent  true  but 
it  is  a truth  which  rests  mainly  upon 
habit.  Edelweiss,  for  example,  has  a 
foreign  sound  in  English  mouths.  If 
these  had  begun  by  calling  it  Leon- 
topodium,  that  name  would  be  as 
pleasant  to  hear  as  the  German  for 
noble  white.  Everybody  nowadays 
speaks  familiarly  of  Gladiolus,  Lan- 
tana.  Begonia  and  scores  of  other 
common  plants,  as  one  does  of  Rose, 
Lily  and  Violet.  To  the  real  lover  of 
plants,  as  well  as  to  the  systematic 
Totanist,  the  Latin  names  sound  as 
sweetly  as  the  English.  There  has 
been  no  little  superficial  gush  writ- 
ten about  the  old  names  which  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  chang- 
ing speech  of  the  old  English  people, 
names  which  had  no  meaning  to  them 
Teyond  the  mere  sound.  In  some 
cases  they  have,  unquestionably,  a 
certain  prettiness.  “But  I am  ^villing 


says  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  to  saj'  that 
the  Latin  names  are,  in  most  in- 
stances, as  euphonious,  as,  and  in 
many  cases  more  so,  than  the  English 
ones.  The  meaning  of  the  English 
names,  in  very  many  instances,  origi- 
nates in  their  reputed  medicinal  prop- 
erties, not  from  any  poetic  associa- 
tions among  the  English  peasantry. 

I give  a few  examples  of  the  com- 
mon and  scientific  names: 

Marigold:  from.  Mary  Cowles,  Ang. 
Sax.,  meaning  marsh,  horse,  gowl — 
Calendula. 

Mullein:  French,  moleine,  scab  in 
cattle — Verbascum. 

Columbine:  Latin,  columba,  a pig- 
eon— Aquilegia. 

Cowslip:  Flemish,  kousloppe,  hose 
flap — Primula. 

Motherwort:  from  supposed  me- 
dicinal qualities — Leonurus. 

Maiden:  a prefix  to  several  plants; 
not  love  meanings,  but  they  were 
supposed  to  have  medicinal  effects. 

Pink:  Dutch,  old  word  for  Whits- 
untide— Dianthus. 

Rose:  like  the  Latin — Rosa. 

L,ily:  like  the  Latin — Lilium. 

Violet:  like  the  Latin — Viola. 

Pansy:  from  the  French,  pensee — 
Vi  'a. 


Daisy:  Day’s-eye — Beilis. 

Flower  de  luce,  F'leur  de  lis, 
French,  fleur  de  Louis — Iris. 

Lay-lock,  Lilac — Syringa. 

Candytuft — Iberis. 

FI  oney  suckle — Lonicera. 

Primrose:  a vulgarization  of  the 
French  primerole,  prime-rolles-- 
Primula. 

Lady’s  Smock:  in  England,  from 
the  white  flowers  in  spring — Carda- 
mine. 

Cuckoo-buds:  which  blossomed 

when  the  cuckoo  came — Ranunculus. 

All  of  these  Latin  names  are  as 
pleasant  to  say  as  the  English  ones.  A 
study  of  the  derivation  of  the  old 
English  names  deprives  most  of  them 
of  all  the  sentiment  with  which  time 
and  association  have  clothed  them. 
The  truth  is,  that  what  we  are  famil- 
iar with  we  become  fond  of,  and  our 
children  and  grand-children  will  asso- 
ciate with  the  Latin  names,  now 
used  familiarly,  all  of  the  poetry  and 
sentimentality  which  we  and  our  pro- 
genitors have  associated  with  the  old 
English  ones,  embalmed  in  poetry 
and  romance.  Emerson’s  lines  to 
the  Rhodora  have  more  tenderness 
and  beauty  than  if  he  had  called  it  a 
Swamp  Pink.” 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


ASKED  and  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  0/  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department. 

Paint  for  Iron  Fence  and  Gates. 

What  kind  of  paint  is  best  on  iron 
gates  and  what  color  is  most  suitable? 
— E.  D.,  S.  C. 

Regarding  the  best  kind  of  paint  to 
be  used  on  outside  iron  work,  we  have 
done  considerable  experimenting 
along  this  line  for  a great  many  years, 
and  we  must  confess  that  there  is  no 
paint  made  that  will  last  indefinitely. 
Iron  gates  and  fencing  of  any  kind 
should  be  painted  at  least  every  two 
years,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  first- 
class  condition.  As  to  the  kind  of 
paint,  there  are  a number  of  very 
good  brands  which  we  could  recom- 
mend, such  as  Dixon’s  Black  Graphite 
or  Chas.  Mosers’  Black  Rust  Proof 
paint.  We  ourselves,  however,  pre- 
fer to  use  lamp  black  mixed  with 
boiled  linseed  oil,  believing  it  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory,  owing  to  the 
smooth,  hard  finish  obtainable,  of  a 
lasting  quality.  A first  coat  of  red 
lead  is  desirable  in  order  to  give  the 
best  results,  but  “black”  is  the  most 
durable  color  that  can  be  used.  If 
colors  are  preferred,  would  recom- 
mend Dixon’s  green  paint. 

Stewart  Iron  Works  Co. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Concrete  Mixers. 

Edw.  G.  Carter,  Superintendent 
Oak  Woods  Cemetery,  Chicago, 
asks  “How  many  superintendents 
use  concrete  mixers  or  know  that 
their  foundation  labor  bills  might  be 
reduced  60  per  cent  by  so  doing?” 
Here  is  a suggestion  that  cemetery 
superintendents  will  find  well  worth 
following  up.  Comments  or  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults in  building  foundations  will  be 
welcome. 

Grass  Around  Trees. 

Is  grass  around  trees  (maple)  in 
avenue  injurious  to  growth  of  trees? 
— E.  D.,  S.  C. 

Certainly  not.  The  grass  to  a cer- 
tain extent  conserves  the  moisture  in 
the  ground,  and  saves  the  surface  of 
the  earth  from  the  drying  influences 
of  sun  and  wind;  and  when  it  rains  it 
catches  and  holds  the  water,  giving  it 
a chance  to  percolate  into  the  soil 
rrther  than  run  off  from  it.  So  much 
for  the  utility,  now  let  us  look  to 
appearances.  An  avenue  of  trees  is 
a beautiful  sig’bt,  and  this  beauty 
is  vastly  enhanced  when  the  trees 
are  stretched  along  on  grassy  sward 


as  in  our  city  boulevards  or  parks. 
Bare  ground  is  far  from  inviting.  And 
unless  it  is  soft  and  unfastened  on 
the  surface  just  as  the  farmer  stirreth 
the  soil  in  his  fields,  it  becomes  hard 
and  baked  and  decidedly  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  welfare  of  the  trees. 
To  cultivate  the  ground  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  ridiculous, 
far  better  mulch  it.  But  greatly 
better  and  more  beautiful  is  to 
grow  grass  under  the  trees.  Should 
the  trees  appear  starved  the  meaning 
is — poor  preparatiort  before  planting. 

Wm.  Falconer. 

Supt.  Allegheny  Ceme- 
tery, Pittsburgh. 

Telephone  Wires  in  Cables. 

A year  or  two  ago  I made  some 
inquiries  about  trees  and  electric 
wires  and  your  reply  was  of  consid- 
erable assistance.  Now  I have  an- 
other; The  city  police  and  fire  wires 
must,  they  say,  go  on  the  streets,  and 
as  the  trees  interfere  they  want  to 
cut,  which,  at  best,  would  be  only  a 
temporary  expedient.  I suggested 
wooden  tubes  to  carry  the  wires 
through  the  trees,  but  the  fire  chief 
says  these  would  get  soaked  in  a rain 
and  render  the  wires  useless.  Is  there 
a tube  made  for  this  purpose  that  is 
practicable  or  have  you  any  other  sug- 
gestion to  make?  There  are  only  two 
or  three  wires.  One  telephone  com- 
pany has  started  the  plan  of  putting 
the  poles  and  wires  in  the  alleys  and 
running  a cable  on  the  avenues  where 
the  trees  conflict. — B.  D.  M.,  Wis. 

The  practice  of  using  cables  for  car- 
rying telephone  wires  through  trees  in 
public  streets,  or  parks,  is  becoming 
quite  common.  Of  course  this  cannot 
be  done  economically  where  there  are 
only  four  or  five  wires,  but  where 
there  are  more  than  ten  wires  it  is 
considered  better  practice  to  use  cable 
even  at  the  expense  of  taking  down 
the  old  wires,  if  the  interference  of 
trees  is  great. 

The  telephone  companies  are  no 
longer  in  the  habit  of  sending  out 
vandals  with  saws  and  hatchets  to 
hack  up  the  trees,  possibly  because  the 
public  is  becoming  more  tolerant,  and 
does  not  demand  absurdly  expensive 
construction  in  places  where  it  is  not 
called  for. 

F.  H.  Reed. 

Editor  “Telephony,” 

Chicago. 


The  Telephone  Review,  published  by 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  gives  in 
its  issue  of  September,  1910,  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  facts  about  the  tel- 
ephone cable  construction  in  New 
York  City  and  vicinity: 

“Let  us  take  a look  at  the  distributing 
system  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New 
Tork  City.  This  system  is  a very  satisfac- 
tory one  to  ail  concerned,  and  is  perhaps 
the  highest  type  of  modern'  telephone  con- 
struction that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world  today.  Starting  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Island,  we  find  neat  pole  lines  on  the 
streets  with  small  telephone  cables  attached 
thereto.  These  cables  form  the  distributing 
plant  for  that  portion  of  the  town  which  is 
sparsely  developed  and  look  the  same  today 
as  they  did  when  erected  several  years  ago, 
and  will  look  the  same  for  many  years  to 
come,  as  the  cables  contain  spare  pairs  for 
growth.  This  construction  is  ideal  for  newly 
developed  sections  of  a town,  for  residen- 
tial districts  with  detached  houses,  or 
built-up  sections  where  the  telephone  de- 
velopment is  comparatively  small.  Frequent 
terminal  boxes  are  spliced  to  these  cables 
and  make  it  possible  to  connect  individual 
rubber  insulated  wires  that  run  to  each  tele- 
phone with  the  wires  in  the  cable  without 
opening  the  lead  sheath  and  exposing  the 
paper  insulation.  These  terminals  also  ren- 
der it  possible  to  make  changes  from  time 
to  time  that  the  service  requires,  such  as 
changes  in  the  class  of  service,  i.  e.,  from 
party  line  to  direct,  and  vice  versa, 

“A  little  further  downtown,  where  the 
houses,  apartments  and  business  places  are 
built  in  solid  blocks,  no  telephone  pole  lines 
are  found  on  the  street.  Anyone  walking 
along  the  streets  there  would  assume  that 
all  wires  were  underground.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however,  as  the  distributing  cables 
here  are  just  as  much  above  ground  as  in 
the  first  case  mentioned  above.  Small  cables 
are  brought  out  from  the  main  feeder  cables 
in  the  street  and  run  underground  into  some 
building,  from  where  they  are  brought  out 
above  ground  and  run  along  the  back  fences 
or  rear  walls  as  the  conditions  require. 

“Going  still  further  downtown,  the  large 
business  and  office  buildings  are  reached. 
No  wires  are  visible  in  the  streets,  but  con- 
ditions are  almost  identical  with  those  just 
described.  The  distributing  cables  here  are 
in  the  buildings  themselves,  but  are  not  un- 
derground. Take  the  built-up  block  further 
uptown,  referred  to  above,  with  a hori- 
zontal distributing  cable  along  the  back 
fences  and  stand  It  on  end;  condense  it  into 
one  building,  and  you  have  the  telephone 
system  of  a modern  office  building. 

“Thus  we  see  that  throughout  New  York 
City  the  distributing  plant  is  above  ground, 
but  the  greatly  desired  object  of  getting  the 
wires  out  of  sight  has,  in  general,  been  ac- 
complished. If  the  general  public  could  be 
made  to  realize  these  facts  and  would 
change  their  motto  to:  ‘Put  the  wires  out 
of  sight,’  instead  of:  ‘Put  the  wires  under- 
ground,’ and  would  give  the  Telephone 
Company  co-operation  instead  of  opposition, 
much  more  rapid  progress  could  be  made 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  result  desired 
by  all  concerned. 

“The  progress  so  far  made  has,  in  general, 
been  accomplished  not  by  the  help  of  the 
public,  but  in  spite  of  it.  An  illustration 
of  this  fact  is  the  work  done  in  that  section 
of  Brooklyn  known  as  Platbush.  Trying  to 
force  medicine  down  a baby’s  mouth  to  save 
its  life  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  story  of 
Flatbush.  A better,  more  up-to-date  and 
satisfactory  telephone  plant  cannot  be  found 
in  any  residential  section  of  any  city  in  the 
world  than  there  is  In  Platbush  today,  but, 
oh!  the  years  , of  discouraging  labor  and 
battle  to  accomplish  it! 

“It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Plant  De- 
partment of  this  Company  for  a number  of 
years  to  get  as  many  telephone  wires  out  of 
sight  as  possible.  When  this  cannot  be 
done,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  sim- 
plify the  overhead  construction. 


ART  AND  ABERRATION  IN  .CEMETERY  MONUMENTS 


By  Albert  Woodard 


The  first  and  dominating  thought  in  monument  design 
should  be  modesty.  The  hallowed  environment  of  “God’s 
Acre”  does  not  invite  sensationalism  in  its  architecture. 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  the  reader  that  the  plainer 
monuments,  simply  inscribed,  have  touched  the  real  chord 
of  sympathy,  when  extravagantly  elaborate  and  ostenta- 
tious structures  have  awakened  little  interest  beyond  a 
speculation  as  to  their  probable  cost?  The  office  of  the 
monument  is  a melancholy  one.  Like  a powerful  story 
it  should  express  its  message  in  simple  and  dignified  terms. 
Literally,  the  ideal  monument  should  be  a prayer  in 
granite.  The  keynote  of  repose  in  the  sarcophagus  type 
is  a low,  broad  proportion,  coupled  with  a temperate  fit- 
ness in  the  use  of  ornament,  and  irreproachable  work- 
manship in  the  treatment  of  all  surfaces  and  angles.  Fig- 
ure 12  is  illustrative  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  quiet, 
horizontal  style  as  a peace-promoting  element  among 
narrow,  stilted  erections.  Medieval  letters  and  decorations 
add  a distinctive  charm  to  this  memorial. 

The  selection  of  granite  has  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess of  a design.  Even  in  the  standard  granites,  Barre 
for  example,  there  is  so  wide  a range  of  color  and  tex- 
ture, that  the  crowning  effect  of  carving  is  often  defeated 
by  the  injudicious  selection  of  stock. 

Manufacturers  often  sacrifice,  through  misguided  thrift, 
the  opportunity  for  producing  best  results  in  carving  by 
the  use  of  light  Barre,  some  grades  of  which  are  peculiarly 
lifeless  in  delicate  carving  or  fine  mouldings,  and  only 


adapted  to  large,  plain  masses  such  as  mausoleums,  en- 
trances, pergolas,  shafts,  etc.  The  immaterial  difference 
in  cost  between  light,  and  medium  or  dark  stock  should 
not  be  considered,  if  good  carving  and  satisfied  customers 
are  desired.  All  pieces  composing  a monument  should  be 
carefully  shaded  to  uniformity. 

The  darker  granites,  especially  those  of  coarser  structure, 
as  Quincy,  Missouri  and  all  colored  granites,  should  be 
used  chiefly  in  all  polished  effects.  We  may  except  very 
bold  carving  like  heavy  capitals,  Celtic  ornament,  etc.  As 
imposing  examples  of  results  attainable  in  polished  treat- 
ment, we  present  the  Whitney,  Bartholomae  and  Bord- 
ner  monuments,  the  first  named  showing  the  adaptability 
of  polished  Quincy  granite  to  the  reception  of  applied 
bronze  work,  the  more  or  less  harsh  contrast  common  in 
the  association  of  bronze  with  the  lighter  hammered 
granites  being  absent.  Note  how  restfully  the  bronze 
decoration  on  the  Whitney  monument  blends  with  its 
polished  surfaces,  while  that  adorning  the  face  of  its 
sister  memorial,  the  Furman,  more  aggressive  on  the 
hammered  background,  does  not  so  readily  dissolve  itself 
in  the  serenely  classic  outlines  preserved  in  these  beau- 
tiful stelae.  As  most  bronzes  ultimately  blacken,  it  is  a 
question  if  brass  or  gilt  bronze  is  not  more  desirable  for 
decorating  light  granite  and  marble.  The  Bordner  sar- 
cophagus, a fairly  faithful  reproduction  of  the  Scipio 
tomb,  is  remarkable  because  of  the  eccentrically  extrava- 
gant outlay  of  time  and  skill  necessary  in  polishing  the 


THREE  FINE  TYPES  OF  MODERN  CELTIC  CROSS  MEMORIALS, 


TUI  P ARK  AN  D 

rosettes  and  other  minute  details  of  the  die.  After  this 
prodigal  expenditure  of  labor,  that  it  should  be  desecrated 
by  modern  “headed  block"  letters  in  the  family  name  is 
unfortunate.  Only  deeply  incised  Roman  letters  should 
be  used  in  inscribing  monuments  of  classical  design. 

If  raised  letters  be  insisted  upon,  bronze  Roman  let- 
ters may  be  applied  at  a very  trifling  excess  in  cost  above 
stone-cut  letters. 

The  growth  of  interest  in  the  Celtic  cross  memorial 
is  happily  widening  in  America.  These  stones,  as  well 
as  other  forms  of  Runic  and  Celtic  art  always  supply  a 
distinctive  note  in  a huddle  of  hackneyed  and  mediocre 
monuments.  Celtic  ornament  is  contemporary  with  the 
“Bronze  Age”  in  England.  The  conversion  of  Britain  to 
Christianitjr,  extending  over  two  hundred  years,  generally 
influenced  native  arts.  The  earliest  development  of  Cel- 
tic art  is  traced  to  Irish  manuscript  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, appearing  in  stone  in  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  In  Gothic  architecture,  the  Norman  and  Early 
English  periods  are  rich  in  Celtic  detail  of  its  later 
phase. 

Figure  13  illustrates  a cross  of  stately  proportions  and 


POLISHED  AND  HAMMERED  MONUMENTS  OP  THE 
"‘STELE”  TYPE  WITH  BRONZE  LETTERING. 

typical  involute  decorations  worked  out  with  infinite 
skill  and  fidelity  to  ancient  examples. 

Characteristic  atmosphere  abounds  in  the  exceptionally  pure 
specimen  of  Celtic  treatment  shown  in  Figure  14.  The 
interlacements  and  bosses  are  in  perfect  scale,  and  the 
semi-circular  projections  inside  the  nimbus  add  an  historic 
value. 

Figure  15  is  an  altogether  interesting  cross,  although 
radically  different  in  configuration  and  detail  from  Celtic 
prototypes. 

Apparently  a modern  German  influence  has  operated  in 
the  design  and  decoration  of  this  cross. 

These  cross  designs  should  represent  ideal  memorials 
to  those  English  and  Milesian  Americans  who  desire  to 
venerate  their  mother  country  in  an  enduring  tribute. 

The  Hawgood  monument  is  an  eloquent  example  of 
“not  how  cheaply  but  how  good”  a monument  may  be 
made,  being  one  of  a series  of  sarcophagi  treated  similarly 
as  to  form,  but  varying  as  to  the  style  of  the  richly  deco- 
rative frieze  at  the  base  of  die,  all  reflecting  the  individ- 
ualistic skill  of  their  creator,  the  late  Joseph  Carabelli. 


FINE  EFFECT  IN  ALL-POLISHED  QUINCY  GRANITE, 
WITH  BRONZE  LETTERS. 

Perhaps  the  only  criticism  the  captious  might  find  in 
this  design  would  be  the  use  of  the  cyma  mould  at  the 
base  of  the  die  concavity.  Mounted  upon  a base  of  flat 
projections,  the  “wash”  being  given  a rough  granular  or 
“atmospheric”  surface,  excepting  an  inch  margin  finely 
hammered,  at  its  edge,  this  rose-girt  die  would  more 
effectively  come  into  its  own.  (See  illustration.)  As 
contrasting  specimens  of  concaved  monuments  we  present 
Figures  16  and  17,  both  of  which  we  feel  compelled  to 
catalogue  as  grave  offenses.  The  first,  our  four-footed 
friend  with  the  five-foot  name,  qualifies  in  the  bath  tub 
class.  The  feet  (forgetting  the  family  name)  are  the  pre- 
vailing features,  but  do  not  affiliate  with  the  die,  or  the 
“dollar-down”  furniture  carving  that  hobbles  them.  Judg- 
ing from  the  proportions  of  the  name  letters,  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  owner  to  take  any  chance  on  the 
liability  of  posterity  to  get  past  without  reading  the  label. 
Claw-footed  sarcophagi  of  history  seem  to  have  demanded 
a lavish  incrustation  of  Renaissance  carving. 

The  dies  of  Figures  16  and  17  show  unhappy  and  un- 
architectural  contours,  the  flare  at  the  top  of  the  same 
being  a peace-disturbing  element,  conducive  to  beet- 
ling brow  and  high  waist  line  effects,  neither  of  which  is 
desirable  in  good  monument  design. 


GOOD  COPY  OF  FAMOUS  TOMB  OF  SCIPIO,  WITH 
INAPPROPRIATE  LETTERING. 
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Where  the  concavity  of  the  die  is  extended  to  the  base 
the  result  is  not  gratifying  unless  the  continuity  of  the 
curve  is  unbroken. 

Upon  Figure  18  a trade  journal  confers  the  rather  opti- 
mistic title  of  ‘‘Old  Reliable,”  excusing  the  pseudonym  with 
the  statement  that  these  creations  are  always  salable. 
While  hesitating  to  controvert  history,  the  writer  may 
mention  an  instance  wherein  one  of  these  ancient  speci- 
mens of  hybridized  Gothic  did  not  “move  lively,"  which 
may  be  interesting  in  that  it  provides  another  eminently 
fitting  appellation  for  the  species. 

The  dealer  who  owned  all  of  this  particular  O.  R.  and 
was  sorry,  became  imbued,  one  day,  with  a hunch  that 
he  had  landed  a buyer  for  it.  His  prospective  victim,  a 
■dame  from  rural  parts,  shied  at  the  antiquity  at  first  sight, 
however,  and  backing  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  Opus  No. 
76  with  the  urn,  waved  her  umbrella  indicatively  at  the 
Great  Sacrifice,  exclaiming,  “That’s  one  of  them  Methu- 
selem.s;  none  of  them  for  mine.”  So  “Methuselem,”  the 


ing  from  a mass  of  rock,  variants  of  Figure  :.’0,  expressing 
the  sentiment  that  the  hand  of  the  sculptor  had  been  ar- 
rested before  the  completion  of  the  noble  wprk,  a novelty 
in  its  early  youth,  is  now  so  frequent  an  occurrence  as 
to  cause  the  beholder  to  feel,  after  he  has  confronted  the 
fifty-seventh  variation  of  what  is  now  a vice,  quite  recon- 
ciled to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  excavator  should 
liave  been  arrested  before  beginning  to  sculp.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  style  is  fast  approaching  the  moribund  stage. 

These  specimens,  selected  at  random  from  various 
sources,  index  the  general  complexion  of  American  me- 
morial work.  That  there  is  great  need  of  a very  great  re- 
form in  our  memorial  design,  an  issue  of  greater  import- 
ance than  the  fixing  of  prices,  or  adjustment  of  freight 
rates,  must  be  clear  to  all,  and  all  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession should  be  willing  to  unite  in  a crusade  for  bet- 
ter work. 

Surely  a majority  of  the  associated  dealers  will  concur 
in  the  opinion  voiced  at  the  monument  dealers’  convention. 


Figs.  16  and  17:  Unhappy  Architectural  Contours,  with  “High  Waist-Line”  Effects. 

Fig.  18;  “Old  Reliable,”  a popular  architectural  horror,  sometimes  known  as  “Old  Methusalem,”  “Frosty  Faithful”  and  other  aliases 
Fig.  19:  “A  Flamboyant  Medley  of  Popular  Decorative  Tunes;  Good  Workmanship  Badly  Expended.” 

Fig.  20;  “One  of  the  fifty-seven  varieties”  of  a much  abused  type  of  fancy,  mixed  decoration. 

Fig.  12:  A “Quiet  Peace-Promoting  Element”  among  a riot  of  impure,  flamboyant,  decorative  forms. 


good  lady's  alias  for  mausoleum,  abides  with  the  dealer 
as  a permanent  code  signal  for  his  “Frosty  Faithful.” 

Figure  19,  the  Pugh  pagoda,  presents  a scene  of  un- 
bridled activity.  Here,  indeed,  has  the  designer  scorned 
the  trammels  of  art  precedent  and  handed  us  a flamboyant 
medlej"  of  popular  tunes,  from  Richardson  Romanesque 
to  carpenter’s  classic.  The  slim  lady  in  front,  specializ- 
ing in  the  Memory  stunt,  doesn’t  seem  quite  attached  to 
her  job,  and  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  quaff  the  Lethean 
draught  and  forget  it  for  a spell.  The  Romanesque  has 
“treed”  scrambly  acanthus  leaves  of  the  Renaissance  on 
the  roof  corners,  while  pocket  editions  of  the  same  face 
the  semi-cardinals  from  the  second  base.  The  good  work- 
manship in  this  monument  justifies  a regret  that  it  was  not 
expended  toward  a more  seemly  result. 

The  sometimes  clumsy,  sometimes  weak  column  emerg- 


that  high-brow  lectures  on  art  and  architecture  with  stere- 
opticon  illumination  should  fill  an  important  part  in  the 
programs  of  the  meetings  of  the  craft.  Shout  this  from 
the  housetops,  but  should  it  not  also  be  argued  and  urged 
that  a system  of  historical  art  study  would  be  found  a 
profitable  preparatory  step  among  the  members  to  the  end 
that  these  talks  would  be  more  clearly  understood?  This 
study  should  have  its  reward  in  the  daily  work.  To  be 
able  to  designate  your  design  by  some  identification  other 
than  the  generic  term  of  “column  job”  should  appeal  to 
those  least  prejudiced. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  an  incomprehensible  incli- 
nation among  monument  makers  to  criticise  the  build- 
ing architect  in  monumental  work.  As  a rule,  however, 
the  criticism  is  seemingly  more  the  result  of  unwarranted 
jealousy  by  the  former  than  from  any  fault  in  the  archi- 
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“NOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUT  HOW  GOOD.” 

tect’s  design.  This  attitude  may  account,  in  some  measure, 
for  the  architect’s  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  gen- 
eral monumental  trade.  It  is  reasonable,  if  not  polite,  to 
venture  the  deduction  that  a very  large  percentage  of  the 
profession  has  not  felt  it  seriously  necessary  that  it  should 
know  all  the  Euclid  of  mortuary  art,  when  it  may  have 
mirror-finished  and  diamond-dyed  multiples  of  air-cooled 
“winners”  in  design  thrust  upon  it  with  every  order  for  a 
stock-job. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  estimate . censorship  at 
Barre,  why  is  it  not  also  practicable  to  inaugurate  a Bureau 
of  Design,  presided  over  by  an  architect  of  ability?  These 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A DIFFERENT  BASE  TREATMENT 


offices  might  be  merged  and  operated  by  a single  execu- 
tive system.  Such  a plan  might  be  effective  in  eliminat- 
ing bad  stock-work,  the  bane  of  the  cemetery,  as  it  would 
supply  the  manufacturers  with  original  designs,  individual 
in  character,  and  correct  in  style  and  proportion,  for  use 
in  producing  that  ever-blooming  but  not  ever-beautiful 
pot-boiler,  the  stock  monument. 

These  might  be  designed  along  classic  lines,  admitting 
of  modifications  to  suit  the  taste  and  pocket  of  the  buyer. 
A system  of  distribution  might  be  arranged,  so  that  many 
monuments  of  a given  design  would  not  be  shipped  to 
the  same  district. 


COMBINED  CHAPEL,  RECEIVING  VAULT  and  OFFICE 


The  mortuary  chapel,  receiving 
vault  and  superintendent’s  office  re- 
cently erected  at  Riverside  cemetery, 
Appleton,  Wis.,  by  the  Riverside  Cem- 
etry  Association  of  that  city,  is  an  in- 
teresting and  substantial  combination 
structure.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  $12,753.  It  is  old  English  Gothic 
in  style  and  it  is  well  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  cemetery.  In  the 
center  rises  a square  tower,  facing  the 
west,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
loggia.  The  loggia  to  the  north  con- 
nects with  the  receiving  vault,  which 
has  a flat  roof;  the  loggia  south  of 
the  tower  connects  with  a like  struc- 
ture in  which  are  the  superintendent’s 
office  and  toilet  rooms.  The  tower 
forms  the  vestibule  and  belfry  of  the 
chapel,  which  extends  eastward  from 
the  tower  and  is  not  visible  from  the 
west,  or  front,  side  of  the  building. 

The  loggias  have  low-pitched  roofs 
of  green  Spanish  tile  and  each  has 
six  arches,  three  to  the  east,  three  to 
the  west.  The  center  arches  on  each 
side  are  open  to  the  ground  and  al- 
low carriages  to  drive  through  the 
loggia  and  permit  the  passengers  to 
alight  from  the  vehicles  under  cover, 
a convenience  much  appreciated. 

The  central  tower,  the  vault  and  of- 
fice buildings  and  the  chapel  and  the 


arches  of  the  loggias  are  of  rough 
stone.  The  buttresses  are  capped 
with  cut  stone  and  the  window  sills 
are  of  the  same  material.  The  flat 
roofs  of  the  tower  and  vaults  and 
office  are  .of  concrete,  with  spouts  of 
the  same  material  to  shed  the  water. 

The  floors  throughout  the  structure 
are  of  concrete  and  the  woodwork  has 
an  antique  stain  that  harmonizes 
splendidly  with  the  architecture.  The 
vault  is  entirely  of  concrete.  Rein- 
forced concrete  shelves  serve  as  re- 
ceptacles for  the  caskets.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  vault  is  sixty  large  cas- 
kets. It  is  29  feet  long,  16  feet  10 
inches  wide.  The  roof  is  equipped 


with  the  most  modern  ventilating  de- 
vices. The  office  building  is  of  the 
same  size  as  the  vault. 

The  chapel  is  43  feet  10  inches  long 
and  35  feet  wide.  The  curve  of  the 
vaulted  ceiling,  the  dark  woodwork, 
the  plain,  roughly-plastered  wall  and 
arched  doorways  are  in  accord  with 
the  old  Gothic  style  of  the  structure, 
and  give  an  effect  of  simple  dignity. 
The  pews  and  the  chairs  and  stand 
for  the  clergyman’s  book  on  the 
platform  are  of  dark  wood,  with 
Gothic  ornamentation.  The  chap- 
el has  a seating  capacity  of 
200.  It  is  heated  by  a hot-air 
furnace  and  electrically  lighted. 


CHAPEL,  RECEIVING  VAULT,  AND  OFFICE,  RIVERSIDE 
CEMETERY,  APPLETON,  WIS. 
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MODERN  LANDSCAPE  CEMETERIES  IN  GERMANY 


German  cemeteries  do  not,  as  a rule, 
present  landscape  features  that  are  of 
interest  to  the  modern  American  cem- 
etery developed  on  the  lawn  plan  idea, 
but  the  famous  Ohlsdorf  Cemetery 


in  Hamburg,  and  the  Forest  Cemetery 
in  Munich  are  rarely  modern  ex- 
amples and  have  some  landscape  ef- 
fects that  are,  to  say  the  least,  inter- 
esting and  suggestive,  if  not  always 
directly  in  accord  with  the  best  Amer- 
ican practice. 

The  modern  cemetery  in  Germany, 
and  indeed,  elsewhere,  is  laid  out  to: 
(1)  fill  the  requirements  of  the  police 
as  regards  registering  and  finding  the 
graves;  (3)  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  health  authorities  in  all  sanitary 
details;  (3)  be  self-supporting;  (4) 
conform  to  the  customs  and  take  ac- 
count of  the  prejudices  of  the  com- 
munity; (5)  manage  its  affairs  as  any 
good  merchant  manages  his. 

The  area  required  is  determined 
with  reference  to  the  time  during 
which  the  bodies  may  remain  undis- 
turbed, and  the  yearly  demands  for 
space.  In  technical  matters  there 


must  be  taken  into  account  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  the  configuration 
and  elevation  of  the  plot. 

All  these  modest  requirements 
should  be  combined  with  as  much  po- 


etry and  sentiment  of  the  proper  sort 
as  possible. 

Landscape  pictures  and  statues,  with 
friendly  quiet  seats,  flowers  in  their 
season,  sunny  and  shady,  open  and 
sheltered  paths  in  pleasant  alterna- 
tion, altogether  make  the  frame  for 
that  which  serves  for  the  business — - 
for  it  is  often  a mere  business — of 
burial. 

One  of  the  most  famous  cemeteries 
in  Europe,  and  in  fact  in  the  world, 
is  that  in  Ohlsdorf,  near  Hamburg,  in 
the  laying  out  and  management  of 
which  the  foregoing  general  principles 
have  been  faithfully  embodied. 

This  wonderful  “God’s  acre,”  the 
pride  of  Hamburg,  and  indeed  of  Ger- 
many, is  the  creation  of  its  director, 
the  architect  Herr  Cordes,  and  has 
awakened  interest  everywhere  that  the 
modern  idea  of  a municipal  general 
cemetery  has  found  root. 


As  far  back  as  the  sixties  the  growth 
of  the  great  commercial  city  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  necessitated  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  creating  a 
general  municipal  cemetery  to  replace 
the  already  numerous  churchyards. 
There  were  at  that  time  no  such  cem- 
eteries in  Germany,  and  the  plan  met 
with  much  opposition.  Landscape 
gardening  in  connection  with  such  in- 
stitutions was  known  only  in  Amer- 
ica; but  at  last  it  was  decided  to  put 
such  a plan  into  practical  shape,  and 
the  result  is  the  largest  cemetery  in 
Europe;  a burial-place  where  in  every 
direction  charming  landscape  and  ar- 
chitectural effects  are  to  be  found — 
without,  however,  clashing  with  the 
original  purpose  of  the  plot.  Even  in 
the  quarter  devoted  to  the  graves  of 
the  poor,  emptiness  and  barrenness  is 
avoided  by  skilful  planting. 

The  necessary  land  was  acquired  in 
1875,  mostly  treeless,  criss-crossed  by 
wretched  walls,  partly  sandy,  partly 
clayey  soil,  and  altogether  poorly 
suited  for  landscape  gardening.  In 
prehistoric  times  it  was  already  a 
burial  place,  as  shown  by  the  ancient 
mounds  and  rings,  found  a yard  or 
more  below  the  surface.  Some  of  the 
latter,  and  one  of  the  former,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  present  scheme, 
near  the  Kapellenstrasse,  behind  the 
main  “square.” 

As  most  of  the  Hamburg  church- 
yards were  already  full,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  work  rapidly,  in  order  to  make 
the  new  burial-place  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  dead  of  the  great  and 
rapidly  growing  city. 

In  1880,  eight  hectares,  or  say  20 
acres  of  the  entire  32  acres,  were  con- 
secrated for  burial  purposes,  and  since 
then  this  entire  area  has  been  in- 
creased to  92  acres,  exclusive  of  a sep- 
arate Jewish  cemetery  of  2.6  acres  at 
the  southern  end. 

The  ground  has  a west  front  of 
3,600  feet,  with  one  road  from  the 
main  entrance,  northwards,  and  a 
transverse  avenue  east  and  west,  to- 
wards the  water  tower.  At  distances 
of  about  150  feet  the  ground  is  di- 
vided into  squares;  each  of  these  is 
consecutively  numbered  and  lettered, 
and  each  grave  numbered,  so  as  to 
be  easily  found.  Sign-posts  and  plans 
prevent  unnecessary  wandering. 

There  are  four  chapels,  each  with 
a room  for  religious  services,  and 
one  or  more  waiting-rooms. 

The  land  is  rolling,  the  highest  point 
being-  about  50  feet  above  the  lowest 
level;  the  soil  is  sandy  clay  and  coarse 


PATH  THROUGH  BIRCH  GROVE,  OHLSDORF  CEMETERY. 

A Section  Reserved  for  Urns  and  Memorials  to  Those  Cremated. 
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LOOKING  ALONG  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  “HONOR  SECTION.’ 


gravel,  and  well  watered,  so  that  it 
must  be  drained  at  a minimum  depth 
of  eight  feet.  There  are  five  catch- 
basins  for  surface  drainage.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  ground  must  be 
drained;  the  rest,  lying  lower,  is  sandy 
and  needs  no  drainage.  There  are  78 
kilometers,  or  nearly  ,50  miles,  of 
drains.  From  the  catch-basins  the 
water  flows  over  a dam  into  the  low- 
est portion  of  the  ground.  Excessive 
rain-fall  or  snow  water  is  distributed 
through  the  sandy  portions,  where  it 
disappears  by  infiltration. 

There  are  six  miles  of  wide  roads 
and  over  40  of  water-pipes,  with  2,100 
cocks,  and  fed  from  the  catch-basins 
by  pumps  driven  by  petroleum  mo- 
tors. About  1.000  benches  give  facili- 
ties for  resting  and  thought. 

A crematory  has  separate  entrances 
from  the  main  and  the  Jewish  sec- 
tions. 

The  bodies  must  remain  in  the  earth 
at  least  15  years;  as  a rule  they  re- 
main 25.  after  the  last  burial.  Burial 
ceremonies  of  every  sort  are  permis- 
sible. 

In  the  “honor”  section  of  the  cem- 
etery there  is  a series  of  statues  of 
Truth,  Charity,  Pity,  etc. 

The  collection  of  conifers  is  very 
rich,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
country  of  origin.  A particularly  in- 
teresting specimen  is  the  Thuja  J'crs- 
timuni.  Lindens,  beeches,  sycamores, 
and  red  oaks  are  grouped  in  special 
sections.  There  are  flowers  all  the 
year  around;  the  Christ-rose  peeps 
through  the  snow,  the  snowdrop. 


THE  SOUTH  POND  AND  ITS  PLANTING, 


Ohlsdorf  Cemetery,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

March  violet,  and  anemone  follow,  the 
crocus  and  primrose,  scilla  and  "Pfef- 
ferstrauch ;”  and  among  flowering 
shruljs  the  Pynis  syriiiga  and  rhodo- 
dendron. Then  follow  azaleas  and 
roses,  and  in  late  summer  asters, 
dahlias,  etc.  Each  sort  has  in  some 
one  section  its  special  and  well-adapt- 
ed quarter. 

The  native  birds  have  made  them- 
selves at  home  all  over,  and  are  es- 
pecially numerous  in  certain  sections. 

A beautiful  birch-bordered  path  is 
especially  charming  in  Spring,  when 
it  scents  the  surrounding  air. 


OHLSDORF  CEMETERY,  HAMBURG. 


,'\n  addition  of  about  125  acres,  with 
chapel,  is  being  prepared. 

Of  the  thousands  of  pictures  that 
have  been  taken  of  this  famous  cem- 
etery, we  give  here  four. 

One  photograph  shows  the  south 
pond,  which  serves  as  a catch-basin 
for  the  surface  drainage  of  the  street. 
In  the  foreground  there  blooms  the 
rose-colored  Pyrus  Aorihunda ; in  the 
background,  to  the  right,  a group  of 
syringa,  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a 
fine  wrought-iron  bridge. 

Another  picture  shows  a view  from 
the  side  of  the  “honor”  cemetery. 
Here  the  formation  of  the  land  calls 
for  terraces.  The  thickets  are  orna- 
mented with  garlands  of  dwarf  conif- 
ers and  high  syringas. 

The  view  from  the  center  of  the 
“honor”  section  shows  a figure  of 
Christ  that  is  a present  from  a Ham- 
burg merchant.  At  its  foot  there  is 
a bronze  shield  wuth  the  motto:  “Dar- 
an  erkenne  ich,  dass  Ihr  meine  Jiinger 
seid,  so  Ihr  Liebe  untereinander  habt.” 
St.  John  III,  35. 

The  sides  are  planted  with  pillar 
beeches. 

Another  photograph  shows  an  urn 
monument  and  a walk  in  the  birch 
grove,  in  which  are  disposed  the  urns 
with  the  ashes  of  those  who  have 
been  cremated.  The  birches  permit 
the  passage  of  enough  light  through 
their  foliage  to  allow  growing  flow- 
ers beneath  them.  This  is  a most  un- 
usual and  impressive  landscape  effect, 
and  one  that  could  doubtless  not  be 
matched  in  any  other  cemetery  in  the 
world. 

The  Forest  Cemetery  in  Munich  is 
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another  cemetery  where  careful  man- 
agement and  fine  landscape  effects 
are  sought.  The  rules  of  the  Munich 
cemetery  governing  the  erection  of 
monuments  and  the  care  of  family 
vaults,  are  very  comprehensive  and 
carefully  drawn,  and  offer  interesting 
comparison  with  the  regulations  of 
the  best  modern  American  cemeteries. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  The  cemetery  comprises  single 
graves  placed  in  rows,  single  graves  ar- 
ranged by  families,  joint  graves  for  fami- 
lies, vaults  to  be  rented,  catacombs  with- 
out superstructures,  and  catacombs  with 
superstructures. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  use  of  this  forest  as  a 
cemetery  the  general  tone  of  a free  and 
unhampered  Nature  shall  be  preserved  as 
far  as  possible;  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
graves  this  purpose  shall  constantly  be  kept 
in  view.  This  general  tone  or  impression 
of  Nature  should  not  be  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  erecting  monuments,  by  the  placing 
in  propinquity  of  monuments  of  discordant 
architectural  designs  or  by  the  fencing  in 
of  graves  or  monuments. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  avoid  such  relative 
architectural  discord  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve a uniform  and  harmonious  tone,  in 
the  cemetery,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the 
following  regulations  be  carefully  observed 


and  the  adjoining  tombstones  is  avoided  by 
the  judicious  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Sec.  5.  If  it  is  desired  to  place  a mound 
over  any  grave  it  must  be  of  the  arched 
type  and  must  not,  at  its  highest  point,  be 
higher  than  thirty  or  forty  centimeters. 
Sloping  or  box-like  barrows  are  forbidden. 
White  paper  wreaths  will  not  be  permitted. 
All  planting  on  or  around  the  graves  must 
be  done  with  a view  of  preserving  unity 
and , harmony,  from  an  artistic  standpoint, 
in  the  appearance  of  the  cemetery. 

Sec.  6.  All  fencing  in  of  graves  is  strictly 
forbidden.  Fences  spoil  the  illusion  of  a 
free  Nature,  created  by  the  forest,  and  are 
unpleasant  blots  upon  the  landscape. 

Sec.  7.  The  above  regulations  must  be 
strictly  observed  by  each  and  every  pos- 
sessor of  a lot. 

Sec.  8.  The  consent  of  the  management 
of  the  cemetery  must  be  obtained  before 
any  monument  may  be  erected.  This  per- 
mission must  be  applied  for  in  the  office  of 
the  municipal  government,  the  petition 
being  accompanied  by  the  plans  or  models 
on  a scale  of  one  to  five,  and  by  a state- 
ment as  to  the  kind  of  materials  to  be 
used,  as  to  the  colors  in  which  the  monu- 
ment is  to  be  decorated,  and  as  to  the  in- 
scription which  is  to  be  made.  The  plans 
must  be  presented  in  duplicate. 

Sec.  9.  The  regulations  put  into  force  by 
the  municipal  government  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1898,  with  respect  to  the  erection 
of  monuments,  planting  of  trees,  etc.,  on.  all 
city  cemeteries,  are  valid  and  enforceable 
as  to  the  Forest  Cemetery,  only  in  as  far 
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in  the  laying-out  of  the  graves  and  in  the 
erection  of  all  monuments  and  tombstones 
in  the  cemetery. 

For  this  purpose  there  have  been  pre- 
pared certain  plats  laying  the  entire  ceme- 
tery out  into  several  subdivisions,  in  some 
of  which  only  standing  tombstones,  in 
others  only  flat  ones  may  be  erected,  those 
general  subdivisions  being  again  divided 
into  those  in  which  only  iron  tombstones 
and  those  in  which  only  wooden,  ones  are 
permitted.  The  management  has  put  in  all 
the  foundations  necessary  for  the  graves  and 
for  the  fixed  portions  of  the  subdivisions. 
The  erection  of  all  further  foundations  is 
absolutely  prohibited. 

The  monuments  and  vaults  cannot,  where 
the  foundations  are  already  constructed, 
exceed  two  meters  in  height,  one  meter  in 
width,  and  sixty  centimeters  in  depth,  and 
in  the  absence  of  foundations,  a meter  and 
a half  in  height,  seventy-five  centimeters  in 
width,  and  fifty  centimeters  in  depth. 

Sec.  4.  On  large  family  graves  and  over 
groups  of  sepai'ate  graves  all  belonging  to 
one  family,  monuments  larger  than  the 
above  can  be  erected,  providing  they  are  of 
artistic  value  and  providing  that  a discord 
from  the  artistic  standpoint,  between  them 


as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  above  regu- 
lations. 

Sec  10.  The  duty  of  the  enforcement  of 
all  the  regulations  respecting  the  cemetery 
shall  rest  upon  a special  commission  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  municipal 
government,  said  commission  also  passing 
upon  all  petitions  for  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments filed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  eight  above.  This  com- 
mission shall  consist  of  a counsellor  of  the 
municipal  government  as  chairman,  of  the 
administrative  board  of  cemeteries,  and  of 
one  representative  of  the  city  department 
of  buildings. 

Sec.  11.  The  municipality  shall  not  be 
liable  for  any  damage  to  monuments  or 
graves  caused  by  snowstorms  or  windstorms. 

SUPPLEMENT.  Directions  as  to  the 
proper  decorations  for  graves  in  the  Forest 
Cemetery. 

(a) .  The  value  of  a monument  lies  not 
in  its  high  cost  but  in  its  artistic  harmon- 
izing with  its  environments. 

(b) .  For  the  Forest  Cemetery  the  most 
appropriate  materials  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  monuments  are  tufaceous  lime- 
stone. granular  limestone,  nagelflue,  chalk- 
stone.  and  granite.  Carrara  marble  and  all 


polished  or  dai'k  stones  will  be  i)ermitted 
only  in  exceptional  cases,  the  position  of  the 
grave  being  in  this  respect  the  determining 
element. 

fc).  Other  appropriate  materials  for 
tombstones  are  enameled  wrought  iron, 
painted  oak  or  larch,  and  cast  bronze  in 
conjunction  with  stone. 

(d) .  By  means  of  decorating  and  gilding 
highly  artistic  effects  can  be  attained. 

(e) .  The  inscriptions  on.  the  tombstones 
should  also  be  made  to  serve  a decorative 
purpose;  therefore  they  should  be  laid  out 
^■ery  carefully  and  not  painted  in  glaring 
colors.  Type  or  rough-surface  inscriptions 
are  forbidden. 

(f) .  It  should  be  carefully  observed  that 
there  are  not  too  great  variations  in  the 
forms  and  shapes  of  the  different  tomb- 
stones and  monuments  from  one  subdivision 
to  another.  For  order  is  beauty.  Col- 
lectively and  singly  they  should  produce  an 
artistic  unity  and  should  bear  a mutual 
relation  toward  each  other.  It  is  through 
the  forms  of  individual  monuments  that  a 
unified  and  congruous  entirety  can  be  pro- 
duced. Cheap  tombstones  made  in  whole- 
sale lots  according  to  a uniform  pattern  are 
forbidden. 

(g) .  For  the  decorating  of  the  graves 
the  following  recommend  themselves  es- 
pecially: the  various  kinds  of  mosses,  ferns, 
juniper,  clusters  of  wild  vine  and  flowers, 
the  latter  in  appropriate  selection.  Arti- 
ficial beds  of  plants  are  forbidden. 

THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

The  illustration  on  the  front  cover 
of  this  issue  shows  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  cemetery  fence,  which  sug- 
gests complete  and  substantial  pro- 
tection. Its  rigid  construction  and 
simplicity  of  design  also  add  a touch 
of  beauty. 

The  wisdom  of  proper  protection 
of  cemeteries  is  no  longer  doubted. 
From  a business  standpoint  it  must 
be  admitted  that  such  protection  is 
equally  as  important  as  the  beauti- 
fying of  the  grounds;  the  one  invites 
public  confidence,  the  other  attracts 
in  a similar  manner;  both  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  popular  idea  of  a 
modern  burial  place. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  was 
taken  from  a section  of  fence  at  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery,  Chicago,  which  sep- 
arates these  beautiful  grounds  from 
the  Chicago  & Northwestern  Railway 
tracks,  where  the  property  skirts  the 
right  of  way.  It  was  designed,  built 
and  erected  by  the  Stewart  Iron 
Works  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

There  are  some  2,600  feet  of  this 
design,  which  is  5 ft.  6 in.  high;  %-in. 
square  pickets,  centered  41^  in.  apart, 
with  lj4-in.  square  line  posts  spaced 
8 feet  on  centers. 

* * 

Note:  In  referring  to  the  fence  at 
Washington  Cemetery,  illustrated  on 
the  cover  of  our  last  issue,  the  length 
of  fence  given  should  have  read 
2.5,000  instead  of  2,500  feet. 
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NEW  CHAPEL  OF  INTERESTING  ARCHITECTURE 


NEW  CHAPEL,  WOODLAWN  CEMETERY,  EVERETT,  MASS. 


The  new  mortuary  chapel  recently 
dedicated  with  impressive  exercises  in 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Everett,  Mass., 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  building  is  87  feet 
long  and  with  its  porch  and  carriage 
porch,  73  feet  wide. 

The  exterior  is  of  concrete  to  the 
limestone  water  table  or  belt  and 
above  this  it  is  built  of  Weymouth 
seam  faced  granite  in  broken  range 
ashlar,  of  grays,  browns  and  red 
bronzes — all  squared  to  shape  and 


pointed  with  round  raised  joints.  The 
architecture  is  of  the  gothic  type.  The 
exterior  trimmings  are  of  limestone, 
the  roof  of  Ludovici  lead  tile,  copper 
flushings,  gutters  and  conductors. 

At  the  front  of  the  building  is  an 
octagonal  tower  of  stone  enclosing  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  singers’  gal- 
lery and  to  the  basement. 

Entering  the  chapel  by  either  porch 
in  front  through  vestibules  finished 
in  brick  and  oak  with  English  quarry 
tile  floors,  is  the  nave,  29  feet  wide 


and  56  feet  long,  to  the  chancel.  The 
interior  is  of  tapestry  brick  dadoes 
with  gray  faced  brick  walls  and  tile 
floor.  There  are  three  aisles,  the  cen- 
ter one  being  extra  wide. 

The  lighting  of  the  nave  from  the 
front  is  through  a magnificent  triple 
glass  window  in  memory  of  the  Ben- 
jamin Phipps  family.  Six  triple  win- 
dows in  the  sides  are  memorials  to 
various  contributing  families  and  at 
the  bay  end  of  the  chancel  are  three 
large  single  memorial  windows. 

On  the  left  of  the  chancel  is  a rob- 
ing room  with  oak  screen  and  on  the 
right  a mourners’  room  and  conveni- 
ences with  similar  screen.  All  the 
roof  framing  trusses,  etc.,  are  exposed 
and  of  ornamental  gothic  type  fin- 
ished, and  with  wrought  iron  straps. 

The  interior  finish  is  of  oak.  Ven- 
tilation is  provided  for  by  two  large 
ducts,  and  the  building  is  warmed  in 
winter  by  fresh  air.  Oak  pews  for 
150  persons  are  provided.  The  cost 
of  the  building  was  $25,000. 

One  feature  of  the  new  chapel  is 
the  tunnel  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  receiving  tomb,  and  through 
which  the  casket  will  be  taken. 

The  architects  were  Loring  & 
Phipps,  the  builders  James  T.  Wilson 
& Son,  and  Horace  J.  Phipps  & Co. 
furnished  the  memorial  windows.  The 
treasurer  of  Woodlawn  cemetery  is 
Mr.  Roscoe  Pierce  and  the  superin- 
tendent is  F.  F.  Marshall. 


MASTERLY  FIELD  MEMORIAL 


MR.  FRENCH’S 

Daniel  Chester  French’s  memorial  to  the  late  Marshall 
Field  just  completed  on  the  Field  family  lot  in  Graceland 
Cemetery,  Chicago,  and  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page, 
will  easily  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  private 
memorials  in  the  world.  The  art  world  will  in  time  give 
it  place  next  to  the  wonderful  sculptured  Presence  in  the 
Adams  memorial  of  Saint-Gaudens  in  Rock  Creek  Ceme- 
tery in  Washington,  and  Mr.  French’s  Millmore  memorial 
in  Boston  known  in  its  many  reproductions  as  “Death  and 
the  Sculptor.’’  These  two  have  long  been  regarded  as  the 
two  finest  private  memorials  in  America,  and  the  Field 
memorial  may  well  be  recognized  as  the  third  member  of 
the  higher  race  of  sculptured  cemetery  memorials. 

In  his  stately  memorial  monumental  works  Mr.  French 
has  more  than  once  given  evidence  of  a peculiar  sensitive- 
ness to  the  peculiar  qualities  required  for  these  enduring 
and  silent  testimonials  to  the  dead, — the  touch  of  awe,  the 
high  elevation,  the  sense  of  stillness,  and  remoteness  from 
hurrying  human  affairs.  In  none  has  he  succeeded  better 
than  in  the  Field  Memorial  and  in  this  instance  these 
good  artistic  qualities  are  supplemented  by  the  beauty  of 
the  architectural  and  landscape  setting;  the  beauty  of  spac- 
ing and  proportion  set  off  by  long  lines  and  enhanced  by 
the  curiously  just  flow  and  fall  of  the  lines  of  the  seated 


figure.  Both  the  sculptor  and  the  architect,  Mr.  Henry 
Bacon,  of  New  York,  in  this  monument  to  Memory,  seem 
to  have  excelled  in  those  qualities  in  which  they  have 
previously  been  justly  distinguished. 

Probably  no  cemetery  memorial  in  America  has  received 
such  a carefully  planned  and  impressive  landscape  setting. 
The  lot  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  eighty-eight  feet 
deep  and  is  bordered  by  a wealth  of  trees  and  shrubs 
that  make  the  finest  effect  in  a cemetery  that  is  noted 
for  the  skilful  landscape  treatment  of  its  park  sections 
and  of  its  many  fine  memorials  and  tombs.  The  im- 
pressiveness of  the  beautiful  figure  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  effect  of  gazing  into  the  silent  pool  in  front,  the 
first  use  of  water  effects  in  the  composition  of  an  individ- 
ual cemetery  memorial  in  this  country.  The  pool  is  about 
eight  by  sixteen  feet  and  is  surrounded  by  a curbing  of 
sea  shell  granite  from  Maine,  the  same  material  that  is 
used  for  the  low  curbing  about  the  lot,  and  for  the  benches 
at  either  end  of  the  lot.  The  pedestal  proper,  supporting 
the  bronze  figure,  is  of  Waushara,  Wisconsin,  granite. 
Reliefs  on  either  side  symbolize  Equity  and  Integrity. 

Charles  G.  Blake  & Co.,  of  Chicago,  were  the  contractors 
for  the  erection  of  the  work,  and  the  bronze  was  cast  by 
Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 


MARSHALL  FIELD  MEMORIAL,  GRACELAND  CEMETERY,  CHICAGO;  DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH,  SCULPTOR;  HENRY  BACON,  ARCHITECT. 
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CEHETERY  NOTES 


A.  A.  CS.  CONVENTION  1912 

The  executive  committee  for  the 
1912  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents 
has  been  appointed  by  President  John 
J.  Stephens,  of  “Greenlawn,’’  Colum- 
bus, O.,  as  follows: 

James  Currie,  “Forest  Home,”  Mil- 
waukee, chairman:  W.  S.  Pirie,  “For- 
est Home,”  Milwaukee;  J.  Roder,  of 
Milwaukee;  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oak 
Woods,”  Chicago,,  and  George  L,  Til- 
ton, “Graceland,”  Chicago. 

The  committee  will  organize  at  an 
early  date  in  order  that  they  can  ask 
the  members  on  the  program  to  pre- 
pare papers  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. Any  further  information  can  be 
had  from  the  committee  or  from  Sec- 
retary Rellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  “Elm- 
wood,” River  Grove,  Til. 

The  work  of  removing  3,000  bodies 
in  St.  Vincent’s  Cemetery,  Plymouth, 
Pa.,  which  is  gradually  falling  into  the 
mine  workings  beneath  it,  to  the  new 
cemetery  just  purchased  by  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Vincent’s  Church,  has  be- 
gun, The  work  will  cost  $30,000  and 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  and  borough  health  authorities. 

The  Loveland,  Colo.,  authorities  are 
planning  to  purchase  the  Lakeview  cem- 
etery. now  owned  by  Judge  Osborn, 
for  a municipal  cemetery,  carry  the 
city  water  on  to  the  grounds,  and  make 
many  needed  improvements. 

The  recent  contention  over  the  man- 
agement of  Walnut  Ridge  Cemetery, 
at  Jeffersonville,  Ky.,  has  been  settled 
by  the  election  of  three  trustees,  Louis 
C.  Baird,  Bailee  L.  Burtt  and  Adolph 
1.  Frank,  The  board  reorganized  as 
follows;  Bailee  L.  Burtt,  president; 
Louis  C.  Baird,  secretary;  Adolph  1. 
Frank,  treasurer. 

For  the  work  of  removing  the  600 
bodies  found  within  the  flow  line  area 
of  the  reservoir  at  Delta,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
barge  canal  route,  the  lowest  proposal 
of  eight  was  from  Joseph  Kalk  and 
Alfred  Brown  of  Taberg,  Oneida  coun- 
ty, for  $7,409,  engineer's  estimate  $8,190. 
Only  one  bid  was  received  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  30  bodies  found  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mohawk  river,  that 
of  Thomas  F.  Riley,  of  Troy,  for 
$723.60. 

The  committee  on  Cemeteries  of  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  has  decided  that,  instead  of 
leasing  the  Osborne  farm,  recently  pur- 
chased for  a future  addition  to  Mound 


Cemetery,  to  a farmer  the  city  shall 
farm  the  area,  and  in  such  a way  that 
the  ,51-acre  tract  shall  be  improved  in 
the  line  of  a future  cemetery  develop- 
ment. 

Both  Mt.  Washington  and  Elmwood 
Cemeteries,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have 
been  sued  in  the  courts  for  damages, 
the  former  in  $25,000  for  alleged  mis- 
placement of  a body  in  a vault,  and 
the  latter  for  injury  sustained  by  an 
attendant  at  a funeral  stepping  into  an 
open  sewer  manhole  on  the  grounds. 

A large  granite  stone  of  boulder 
shape,  w'ill  soon  be  set  in  the  center  of 
the  Fishermen’s  Rest  at  Beechbrook 
Cemetery,  West  Gloucester,  Mass., 
through  the  generosity  of  John  Hays 
Hammond,  who  bought  a tract  of  land 
in  the  cemetery  a year  ago,  for  the 
burial  of  indigent  Gloucester  fisher- 
men and  sailors.  The  stone  will  have 
a five-foot  base,  will  be  three  feet  in 
width  and  five  and  one-half  feet  high. 
It  will  have  a smooth  face,  with  a 
conspicuous  anchor  chiseled  on  it,  while 
on  a polished  tablet  there  will  be  a 
scriptural  quotation.  The  stone  is  be- 
ing cut  by  Kavanagh  Bros.,  of  Quincy, 
and  will  be  set  up  probably  in  January. 

St.  Mary’s  Cemetery  Association, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  an  office 
in  the  rectory  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  for  business  in 
relation  to  the  removal  of  bodies  from 
the  old  St,  Mary’s  Cemetery  to  the  new 
one  near  Orville.  The  work  of  re- 
moval has  begun  and  there  are  more 
than  5,000  bodies  to  be  removed. 

The  trustees  of  the  Lutheran  Evan- 
gelical church  at  Honeytown,  O.,  are 
much  relieved  since  they  have  made 
good  their  claim  to  a clear  title  to  the 
land  occupied  by  the  cemetery.  This 
cemetery  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the 
county,  but  some  years  ago  there  was 
a question  as  to  title  which  a thorough 
investigation  has  cleared  up. 

Chairman  Fawcett  and  associates  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  Outside  Pauper 
Relief  Committee  appointed  by  the  St. 
Clair  county  supervisors  made  an  in- 
spection recently  of  the  county  ceme- 
tery on  the  Rock  road.  They  report 
the  condition  of  the  cemetery  as  de- 
plorable. 

A new  situation  lias  developed  in  the 
efforts  of  the  Conley  sisters,  descend- 
ants of  the  Wyandotte  tribe  of  Indians, 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  Huron  Cemetery 
in  Kansas  City,  Kas.  The  tribe  has 


gone  back  on  them  and  wants  the  gov- 
ernment to  sell  the  cemetery  to  Kan- 
sas City,  Kas.,  and  have  it  preserved  as 
a park.  They  wish  the  remains  of  their 
forefathers  to  be  transferred  to  one 
section  of  the  plot  and  a monument 
erected  to  them. 

A contract  has  been  let  for  the  im- 
mediate erection  of  a $30,000  marble 
and  bronze  winter  chapel  and  receiving 
vault  at  the  Graceland  Park  Cemetery, 
Sioux  City,  la.  The  outside  dimensions 
of  the  chapel  and  vaults  will  be  48  by 
50  ft.  and  43  ft.  high.  Accommoda- 
tions for  fifty  bodies  will  be  provided, 
and  room  for  any  ordinary  funeral  as- 
semblage. The  idea  of  the  chapel  is 
based  on  the  Canadian  burial  system, 
by  which  winter  interments  are  abol- 
ished. The  services  ordinarily  con- 
ducted at  the  grave  will  be  held  in  the 
chapel  instead,  and  the  body  will  be 
deposited  in  one  of  the  receiving  vaults 
till  spring  permits  a transfer  to  the 
grave.  White  marble  will  be  the  main 
material  of  construction  both  within 
and  without,  with  bronze  doors  and 
copper  outside  metal  work.  The  roof 
will  be  of  glazed  green  Spanish  tiling, 
and  cathedral  art  glass  will  be  set  in 
the  big  front  window  of  the  chapel. 
The  woodwork  will  be  of  mahogany. 
In  design  the  structure  will  be  Gothic; 
it  will  be  lighted  by  electricity  and 
heated  by  water,  and  will  be  fireproof. 

An  overheated  furnace  'in  the  office 
Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Lynn,  Mass.,  on 
the  morning  of  October  18,  caused 
damage  of  $100  before  it  was  extin- 
guished. 

A claim  has  been  made  by  Arthur  E. 
Sandford,  a local  contractor,  that  he 
is  the  owner  of  the  Wesley  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  burying  ground  in 
Belleville,  N.  J.,  and  to  prove  his  own- 
ership Mr.  Sandford  recently  filed  in 
the  county  clerk’s  office  a deed  for  the 
property  executed  in  1845.  The  church 
trustees  assert  that  they  own  the  prop- 
erty, and,  through  their  counsel  have 
filed  a bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
establish  such  ownership.  The  burying 
ground  is  south  of  John  street  and 
north  of  New  Bridge  street.  For  the 
last  sixty-six  years  it  has  been  exempt 
from  taxation  because  it  was  understood 
that  the  church  had  undisputed  right 
to  the  land.  This  year,  however,  the 
Belleville  officials  levied  a tax  upon  the 
land, 

A leak  in  the  city  water  mains  in 
Fernhill  Cemetery,  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  is 
giving  the  directors  of  that  cemetery 
some  anxiety.  It  has  been  a trouble 
for  three  years  and  is  doing  damage  to 
a number  of  lots. 

The  use  of  automobiles  in  funerals 
and  for  other  purposes  in  St.  Louis, 


Mo.,  has  been  stimulated  by  recent  an- 
nouncements from  the  Bellefontaine 
and  Calvary  cemetery  associations  that 
automobiles  will  hereafter  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  burial  grounds.  The 
■only  restriction  to  be  placed  upon  them 
will  be  to  prevent  speeding  and  the 
improper  use  of  the  privilege. 

CEMETERY  ADDITIONS  AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Houghton,  who  was 
born  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  and  whose  par- 
ents and  relatives  are  buried  in  the 
South  Sutton  Cemetery,  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  appearance  of  the  family 
lot  on  a recent  visit  determined  to  im- 
prove it  and  expended  some  $2,000  in 
doing  so.  This  contrasted  so  seriously 
with  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the 
burial  ground  that  he  made  a further 
donation  to  the  selectmen,  and  the  peo- 
T)le  are  delighted  with  the  improvements 
resulting. 

The  iMedia,  Pa.,  Cemetery  Company 
has  purchased  adjoining  lands.  This 
■will  provide  room  for  laying  out  a 
large  extension,  and  the  new  grounds 
will  be  placed  in  good  condition. 

The  new  mausoleum  for  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery,  Evansville,  Ind.,  is  now  un- 
der construction,  the  concrete  founda- 
tion having  been  completed.  The  walls 
will  be  laid  in  brown  brick  and  mor- 
tar, with  trimmings  of  cream  glazed 
terra  cotta,  and  roof  of  green  Spanish 
tile.  It  will  have  bronze  doors  and  the 
floor  will  be  laid  in  encaustic  tile,  with 
wainscoting  of  marble.  Provision  will 
be  made  for  nine  caskets.  Cost  $3,000. 

The  granite  memorial  fountain  pre- 
sented to  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery,  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.,  by  Mrs.  Starr  Clement  was 
last  month  formally  presented  to  the 
trustees  and  accepted. 

The  Cemetery  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  decided 
to  open  up  the  15-acre  extension  of  the 
West  View  Cemetery. 

A large  amount  of  improvement 
work,  including  a new  approach,  has 
been  carried  out  in  Evergreen  Ceme- 
tery, Jacksonville,  Fla.  A receiving 
vault  and  certain  park  effects  are  con- 
templated for  the  near  future. 

An  addition  of  area  for  about  a hun- 
dred lots  has  been  made  to  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Forty  acres  of  ground  has  been  add- 
ed to  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  by  the  purchase  for  $55,000, 
of  the  property  adjoining  the  cemetery 
and  fronting  Thirty-eighth  street.  The 
ground  will  be  platted  in  cemetery  lots. 

Quite  a sum  of  money  has  been  ex- 
pended the  past  few  months  on  repairs, 
additions  and  improvements  in  the  cem- 
etery of  Hartsville,  Tenn. 
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South  Nashville,  Tenn.,  celebrated  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  13,  when  the 
cornerstone  to  the  southeastern  gate 
of  the  City  Cemetery  was  laid  with  in- 
teresting ceremonies.  The  new  gate 
is  a gift  from  the  Woman’s  Federation 
of  South  Nashville,  and  when  complet- 
ed will  be  an  ornament  to  the  historic 
old  burying  ground,  as  well  as  to  the 
entire  community  in  that  section  of  the 
city. 

Improvements  in  the  Old  Burying 
Ground  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  have  been 
continued  during  the  past  season,  which 
has  attracted  much  interest  in  the  com- 
munity. An  effort  is  under  way  to 
establish  an  endowment  fund  for  the 
future  care  of  the  grounds. 

The  regular  cleaning  up  and  repairs 
of  the  five  cemeteries  controlled  by  the 
city  authorities  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
were  completed  in  time  for  All  Saints 
Day,  November  1. 

Work  on  the  e.xtensive  improvements 
planned  for  Calvary  cemetery,  Youngs- 
town, O.,  is  now  under  good  headway 
and  a large  force  of  men  are  bringing 
about  great  changes  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  some  parts  of  the  ceme- 
tery. The  main  feature  of  the  present 
improvements  is  the  incorporation  of 
23  acres  laying  just  to  the  east  into  the 
body  of  the  cemetery  proper.  The  work 
is  being  carried  out  under  Mr.  William 
Wilson,  and  some  $8,000  will  be  ex- 
pended. 

Lone  Fir  Cemetery,  Portland,  Ore., 
about  the  improvement  of  which  to 
meet  the  up-to-date  requirements  of  its 
location,  considerable  stir  is  being  made, 
must  either  be  abandoned  or  improved, 
say  those  working  for  it,  and  strenu- 
ous efforts  are  in  progress  to  better 
conditions  of  the  old  cemetery. 

The  Woman’s  Cemetery  Association, 
of  Milton,  Ind.,  will  make  some  de- 
cided improvements  at  the  Westside 
Cemetery.  There  will  be  a new  street 
opened  up  on  the  east  side  and  a new 
entrance  with  new  drives  put  in  at  the 
southeast  corner. 

Improvements  in  the  new  Hollywood 
Cemetery,  the  outgrowth  of  the  merged 
Hollywood  and  Rose  Hill  cemetery 
companies,  have  begun.  The  new  com- 
pany proposes  to  spend  some  $20,000 
on  the  property,  putting  both  ceme- 
teries into  the  best  of  condition.  In- 
cluded in  the  improvements  are  a stone 
and  cement  chapel,  a waiting  room,  re- 
ceiving vaults,  archway  and  side-track 
for  the  street  cars.  The  Hollywood 
Cemetery  Company  was  capitalized  at 
$100,000,  and  the  Rose  Hill  Company 
at  $50,000.  Dr.  S.  W.  Foster  is  presi- 
dent of  the  new  corporation,  E.  B.  Spal- 
ding, ice-president,  and  A.  T.  Spalding, 
secretary. 
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The  first  interment  in  the  Grace  Hill 
negro  cemetery,  located  near  Mason 
City,  Ala.,  the  negro  settlement  beyond 
Elyton,  was  made  September  28.  The 
cemetery  enclosure  will  cover  20  acres 
of  rolling  land  with  driveways  and  is 
about  a mile  from  Elmwood  on  the 
Columbiana  pike.  It  is  to  be  main- 
tained from  the  proceeds  of  a fund  to 
be  provided  by  a 10  per  cent  deduction 
from  sales  of  lots. 

The  Bethel  Cemetery  Association  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporat- 
ed with  the  secretary  of  state  with  the 
following  as  directors  for  the  first 
year:  David  Schine,  Meyer  Schine  and 
Samuel  Davis  of  Jamestown.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  association  is  to  establish 
a Jewish  cemetery,  land  for  which  has 
been  purchased  at  Lakewood. 

More  land  is  to  be  aded  to  the  De- 
catur, Ind.,  cemetery. 

FROM  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

The  annual  report  of  Tacoma  Ceme- 
tery, Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  the  year  end- 
ing with  June  1 last,  showed  receipts 
amounting  to  $49,875.24,  which  includ- 
ed : Sales,  $13,357.00 ; single  graves, 
$4,947.50 : opening  graves,  $3,978.00 ; 
care  of  lots  $2,553.00 ; perpetual  care, 
$11,808.65  ; greenhouse,  $3,791.65,  etc.  The 
expenditures  amounted  to  $18,961.10, 
of  which  labor  consumed  $16,108.50.  A 
strong  appeal  is  made  for  perpetual 
care  and  there  are  315  whole  lots  and 
789  half  lots  now  under  that  provision. 
Fifteen  hundred  lots  were  cared  for 
during  the  year  and  649  interments 
made.  All  monies  received  for  Per- 
petual Care,  and  30  per  cent  of  sale  of 
all  lots  and  single  graves,  are  placed  in 
the  “Irreducible  Fund,”  which  is  pro- 
tected by  state  law,  to  provide  for  the 
future  care  of  the  cemetery.  The  “Ir- 
reducible Fund”  now  amounts  to 
$131,387.17  and  the  general  fund  to 
$49,142.74. 

A statement  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Cemetery  of  Spring 
Grove,  Cincinnati,  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1911,  is  just  at  hand.  The 
total  receipts  with  balance  were  $168,- 
634.40,  which  included  Sale  of  Lots, 
$45,061.65  ; Interments  and  Foundations, 
$32,536.54 ; Myrtle  and  Special  Care, 
$35,751.29.  The  total  disbursements 
were  $159,086.95,  among  them  being: 
Interments  and  Foundations,  $14,431.14 ; 
Myrtle  and  Special  Care,  $5,552.83 ; Op- 
eration and  Maintenance,  $39,715.75; 
New  Grounds,  $6,284.36 ; Gray  Road 
Gate  and  Shelter  House,  $4,089.36 ; Sala- 
ries, $19,157.  Lots  sold,  104  and  22  frac- 
tions equal  to  47,264  sq.  ft.  There  are 
15,808  single  graves  occupied ; number 
of  interments  to  date,  81,206,  and  Spring 
Grove  has  11,839  lot  holders. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazirJe  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8;67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1969, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  6c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year:  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  $1.50  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Blorist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year:  10c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year:  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  in  America,  New  York 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
26c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C, 

G.),  $1,50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent,),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Pern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  E.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  "Chicago  (F.  R.),  $l.eD 
year;  5c  copy. 


Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (P.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo.. 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 


Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York  (G. 
R.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago:  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  60c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin,  German- 
town. Philadelphia  (M.  G.  B.)  50c  year: 

5c  copy. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  lOc. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Ehigineerlng,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  B.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy. 


25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Pacinc  Municipalities,  San  Francisco  (P. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Revue  Hortlcole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Sci. 
Am.),  $3.0,0  year;  10c  copy.  , 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year:  25c  copy. 

Siirvev.  New  York  (Sur.).  $2.00  year; 


10c  copy. 

nnd  'Rnnd.qide.  Boston  fW.  R.). 


50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds 

Awakening  of  the  Cities,  by  Henry 
Oyen.  Illust.  World’s  Work.  Gar- 
den City,  New  York.  June  to  Octo- 
ber, 1911. 

Bangor,  Me.,  An  Emergency  City 
Plan  Report  for,  by  Fletcher  Steele. 
Illust.  L.  A.  2:1-15.  Oct,  1911. 

Mannheim — A Remarkably  Planned 
City,  by  Ray  F.  Weirick.  Illust  A. 
C.  5:189-193.  Oct.,  1911. 

School  Gardens,  Rare  Results  in,  by 
Karl  G.  Baker.  Illust.  S.  L.  13:278- 
9.  Nov.,  1911. 

Village  Pageant  How  to  Gonduct 
One,  by  Katherine  Lord.  Illust  S. 
L.  13:263-5.  Nov.,  1911. 

Windmills,  Decorative.  Use  of,  by 
P.  W.  Humphreys.  Illust.  S.  L. 
13:276-7.  Nov.,  1911. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Carding. 

Autumn  Flowering  Shrubs,  by  A. 
E.  Thatcher.  Illust.  Hort.  14:494- 
591.  Oct.  7 and  Oct.  28,  1911. 

Dutch  Bulbs  for  Beds  and  Borders. 
Illust.  F.  R.  28:13-14.  Oct.  12,  1911. 

Colonial  Garden  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Notes  on,  by  R.  R.  Root  and  G.  R. 


Forbes.  Illust  L.  A.  2:16-20.  Oct., 
1911. 

Final  Touches,  by  Aymer  Embury. 
Illust.  House  Beautiful,  Chicago. 
Oct.,  1911. 

Frankjort,  Gardens  of,  by  Reinhold 
Hoemann.  Illust.  G.  K.  (German.) 
13:181-190.  Oct.,  1911. 

Hardy  Garden,  My,  Why  It  Is 
Hardy,  by  H.  S.  Adams.  Illust.  G. 
M.  14:158-60.  Nov.,  1911. 

Home  Grounds,  Beautifying,  by  F. 
H.  Nutter.  Illust.  M.  H.  39:380-84. 
Oct.,  1911. 

Landmarks,  Garden,  Transforming, 
by  P.  W.  Humphreys.  Illust.  A.  H. 
G.  8:358-9.  Oct,  1911. 

Modern  Country  Homes  in  Eng- 
land, by  B.  Parker.  Illust.  Cr. 
21:57-8.  Oct.,  1911.  • 

Rock  and  Water  Gardens,  Artistic 
Arrangements  in,  by  H.  N.  King,  In- 
ternational Studio,  New  York.  44:210- 
15.  Sept.,  1911. 

Rock  Gardens,  American,  by  J. 
Woodward  Manning.  Illust.  L.  A. 
2:32-5.  Oct.,  1911. 

Successful  American  Gardens,  by 
Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust.  C.  L.  A. 


20:47-50.  Oct.,  1911. 

Town  Gardens,  by  Frances  Dun- 
can. Illust.  Century  Magazine.  82:868- 
76.  Oct.,  1911. 

Village  Lot,  Surprising  Possibili- 
ties of,  by  J.  V.  Oldcastle.  Illust.  S. 
L.  13:283.  Nov.,  1911. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 

Kansas  City’s  Parks  and  Boule- 
vards, by  Howard  E.  Huselton.  Illust. 
A.  & P.  3:386-91.  Nov.,  1911. 

Playground  Extension,  Successful 
Experiment  in.  Illust.  Survey. 
26-847-8.  Sept.  16,  1911. 

Playgrounds  for  the  City  Child,  by 
S.  A.  Teller.  A.  F.  37:724-5.  Oct. 
28,  1911. 

Roads,  Macadamized,  Deterioration 
of,  by  S.  D.  Foster.  Illust.  Sci.  Am. 
Sup.  72:190-1.  Sept.  16,  1911. 

Who’s  Who  at  the  Zoo,  by  1.  S. 
Cobb.  Illust.  Hampton’s  Magazine. 
27:421-30.  Oct.,  1911. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 

Chicago  Plain,  the  Flora  of,  by  Wil- 
lard N.  Clute.  A.  B.  17:65-70.  Aug., 
1911.  . 

Chinese  Plants,  New,  by  E.  H.  Wil- 
son. Hort.  14:626-8.  Nov.  4,  1911. 

Chrysanthemums  and  Their  Cul- 
ture, by  Elmer  D.  Smith.  A.  F. 
37:614-16.  Oct.  14,  1911. 

Cutting  Down  Trees,  Modern  Mania 
for,  by  G.  O.  Shields.  Illust.  S.  L. 
13:271-2.  Nov.,  1911. 

Dahlia,  The,  Its  1911  Status,  by 
Maurice  Fuld.  Illust.  F.  E.  32:776- 
80  and  828-9.  Oct.  21  and  28,  1911. 

Doctoring,  Do  Your  Trees  Need? 
by  J.  J.  Levison.  G.  M.  14:165-6. 
Nov.,  1911. 

Flowers  That  Endure  Frost,  by 
Norman  Taylor.  Illust.  G.  M. 
14:160-1.  Nov.,  1911. 

Forest  Rangers:  “The  Land  of  Si- 
lent Men,”  by  C.  H.  Shinn.  Illust. 
Outlook.  99:179-86.  Sept.  23,  1911. 

Forest  Trees,  Fertility  and  Extinc- 
tion of,  by  M.  Grabham.  Nature,  New 
York.  87:315.  Sept.,  1911. 

Forests  of  Costa  Rica,  by  C.  L. 
Hamilton.  Illust.  M.  H.  39:401-5. 
Nov.,  1911. 

Gymnosperangium,  _ Study  of  the 
Genus  of,  by  Frank  Dunn  Kern. 
Bulletin,  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
den, New  York.  7:392-484.  Oct.  12, 
1911. 

Horticulture,  Commercial,  and  Sci- 
ence, by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent.  A.  F. 
37:668.  Oct.  21,  1911. 

Insects,  Injurious  and  Beneficial, 
by  P.  C.  Mitchell.  Living  Age.  270-2. 
Sept.  9,  1911. 

Nursery,  Managing  a Big.  Fruit 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  22:500-501. 
Oct.,  1911. 
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Presert/es  Roads 
Prei/ents  Dust- 


Road  Built  with  Tarvia  X,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Tarvia  in  a Residential  Park 


IN  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  is  a beau- 
tiful residential  park  known  as 
Ridgewood.  The  original  owners  of 
the  property  were  anxious  to  secure 
clean,. dustless,  attractive  roadways 
at  minimum  expense.  Something 
better  than  dusty  water-bound  ma- 
cadam was  desired.  They  decided  to 
try  tarviated  macadam;  that  is,  ma- 
cadam built  with  Tarvia  as  a binder. 

The  following  letter  from  the 
owners  of  the  property  was  written 
after  an  experience  of  several  years: 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  June  6,  1911. 

Upon  the  advice  of  our  landscapers,  we  constructed 
tar  filled  macadam  paving  in  our  landscaped  resi- 
dential park  in  Cedar  Rapids,  known  as  Ridgewood, 
using  Tarvia  therefor. 


We  believe  it  to  be  especially  appropriate  for  a 
property  of  this  character.  These  streets  are  in  good 
condition  and  are  perhaps  the  most  used  of  any 
pleasure  drives  in  or  about  the  City  and  we  thinkiare 
considered  among  the  best. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Malcolm  V.  Bolton  & Co. 

Tarvia  is  a dense,  viscid  coal  tar 
product  which  fills  the  voids  in  the 
macadam  and  encloses  the  stone  in  a 
tough,  durable  matrix  which,  when 
worn  by  traffic,  resembles  sheet  as- 
phalt and  is  equally  clean  and  dust- 
less. It  is  free  from  dust  and  mud 
and  dries  after  a shower  as  quickly 
as  a city  pavement. 

Booklets  regarding  Tarvia  will  be 
sent  free  on  request.  Address  our 
nearest  office. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 

Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Boston  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Cleveland 
New  Orleans  Seattle  London,  Eng. 


Canadian  Offices — Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancover,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Halifax,  N.  9. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


ESTABLISHED  1890 
Devoted  to  the  Improvement  (rf  Parks, 
Cemeteries.  Public  and  Private  Grounds 
Published  on  the  15lh  of  the  Month  by 
R.  J.  HAIGHT 
440  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 
EDITORS 

John  W.  Weston  O.  H.  Sample 
Subscription.  $2.00  a a. . ; 

Orchid  Culture,  Future  of.  A.  F. 
37:565.  Oct.,  7,  191t. 

Perennials,  A Reference  List  of,  by 
Robert  Wheelwright  and  G.  C.  Clian- 
dler.  must.  L.  A.  2:24-31.  Oct., 
1911. 

Phlox,  New  Species  of,,  by  W.  N. 
Clute.  A.  B.  17:74-6.  Aug.,  1911. 

Shrubs,  Deciduous,  of  Symmetrical 
Growth,  by  B.  M.  Watson.  L.  A. 
2:21-23.  Oct.,  1911. 

Umbrella  Bearers,  a Worthy  Fam- 
ily. by  Wilhelm  Miller.  Illnst.  G. 
M.  14:169-72.  Nov.,  1911. 

BOOKS,  REPORTS.  ETC. 

Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  au- 
thor of  “The  Improvement  of  Towns 
and  Cities”  and  “Modern  Civic  Art,” 
and  well  known  to  readers  of  Park 
AND  Cemetery  as  the  author  of  city 
plan  reports  for  a number  of  cities, 
has  recently  written  another  work  of 
much  importance  to  city  improve- 
ment in  “The  Width  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Streets,”  just  published  by 
the  Engineering  News  Co.  This  vol- 
ume is  a careful  study  in  town  plan- 
ning that  has  for  its  particular  ob- 
ject the  urging  of  a more  scientific 
study  of  the  laying  out  of  streets  to 
better  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  traffic  that  uses  them.  Mr. 
Robinson's  chief  theme  is  the  need 
for  less  rigid  standardization  in 
street  platting;  for  wider  main  streets, 
and  for  the  narrowing  of  those  that 
have  little  traffic  value.  The  book  is 
the  result  of  a first  hand  study  of 
some  thirty  towns  and  cities  in  this 
country,  a special  research  course  in 
city  planning,  and  a recent  visit  to 
Europe  and  to  the  Town  Planning 
Conference  at  London,  where  the 
theme  mentioned  above  was  so  cor- 
dially received  by  the  expert  town 
planners  that  Mr.  Robinson  has  am- 
plified the  study  and  put  into  book 
form  with  many  illustrations  to  en- 
force his  points.  The  work  sells  for 
$2.10,  postpaid,  and  may  be  ordered 
from  Park  and  Cemetery. 

Two  recent  volumes  in  the  “Gar- 


Prepare  Now 

To  Lay  Next  Yearns  Dust 
And  Kill  Next  Yearns  Weeds 

Winter  is  the  best  time  to  apply  our  chemicals 
for  getting  your  roads  in  good  condition. 

Our  Chloride  treatment  for  laying  dust  and  kill- 
ing weeds  is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  highly 
endorsed  after  thorough  tests  by  men  of  national 
reputation. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  Give  the  makeup 
of  your  road  and  soil  conditions. 

THE  HOWE  CHEMICAL  ROAD  CO.,  519  MolFatt  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery 

PK nte  for  prices  on  what  you  require. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES,  Union  Co.  Nurseries.  ELIZABETH,  N.  j. 


GPADB  FEcNCEv 


Special  Designs  For  Particular  People 

WE  have  the  style  you  want.  Iron  and  wire  for  all  pur* 
poses— lawn,  church,  park,  factory,  poultry  yard, 
cemetery,  etc.  Our  entire  factory  is  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  high  class  fencing.  When  you  get  fence  from  us 
you  know  it  is  right.  Let  us  quote  you  prices.  WHte  today 
for  our  catalog  giving  pointers  on  fence  buying. 

Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Go. 
llSSEast  24th  Street  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


#11  ■ T 1^  for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 

\ I 11  I r Kinds. 

V L n I M for  Blackboards  and  RooSng. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  bangor?penha; 


Ihe  WITTEN 

Autojnatic  Dump  Cart 

Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

A necessity  for  Farm- 
Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen.  Con- 
tractors and  ali  man- 
ufacturing plants, 
end  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg.  Co., 5 85  Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


SQUIETS  WEED  KILLER 


Absolutely  the  most  effectual 
made.  The  most  enduring  in  it’s 
effects.  Has  the  greatest  cover- 
ing capacity  of  any.  Most  econom- 
ical of  any  to  use.  Largest  sale  of 
any  in  the  world.  Avoid  substi- 
tutes. ’ 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  Harrison  Mfg.  Co. 

Rahway,  - New  Jersey 
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OUR  TWO  NEW  DEVICES 


We  Also  Manufacture 

Mortuary  Chapel 
Elevators  ajid 
Lowermg  Devices 


Grave  Tents, 
Linings, 

Earth  Covers, 
Etc. 


Our 

New  Catalogue 

Illustrates 

All 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.  COLDWATER,  MICH. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

QUARRIES,  MILLS  AND  OFFICES.  McDERMOTT,  O. 


y 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Designers  and  Builders  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Gates  and  Fencing. 

Catalogue  No.  64  Park*  and  Cemeteries.  Lawn  Seats  and  VaseS.  No.  48-A  Residences  and  Churches. 
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den  Library,”  just  published  by  Dou- 
bleday, Page  & Co.,  will  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery readers.  “Garden  Planning,”  by 
S.  Rogers,  is  especially  designed 
to  help  the  maker  of  small  gardens 
in  fitting  his  desire  to  the  conditions 
and  situation.  The  author  writes 
from  actual  experience  in  helping 
amateurs  on  city  lots  and  on  the  av- 
erage suburban  plots.  It  deals  with 
principles  as  well  as  practice  and  is 
illustrated  by  a wealth  of  sketches 
and  plans.  Some  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  are:  The  Gar- 
den Picture,  the  Rectilinear  Prin- 
ciples, the  Elements  of  the  Garden 
Plan,  Beds  and  Borders,  Walks  and 
Drives,  Grass,  How  to  Plan  a Gar- 
den, the  Rock  Garden,  the  Rose  Gar- 
den, Water  in  the  Garden,  Fences  and 
Hedges  and  Planting.  It  sells  for 
$1.20  postpaid.  “Vines  and  How  to 
Grow  Them,”  by  William  C.  McCol- 
lom,  is  another  interesting  volume 
just  added  to  the  Garden  library.  It 
is  a practical  volume  dealing  with  all 
kinds  of  climbing  and  trailing  plants 
for  garden  effects.  It  covers  not  only 
the  hardy  annual  vines  and  perma- 
nent woody  vines  for  pergolas,  etc., 
but  many  of  the  beautiful  exotics 
which  are  grown  for  cut  flowers  in 
greenhouses.  Many  illustrations  of 
trellises  and  supports  and  how  to 
make  them.  The  author  has  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  vines  in  this 
country.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
$1.20,  postpaid.  Both  of  these  works 
may  be  obtained  from  Park  and 
Cemetery. 

From  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: “Imports  of  Farm  and  Forest 
Products,”  Bulletin  90  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics;  “The  Control  of  the 
Chestnut  Bark  Disease,”  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  467;  “Progress  in  Agricul- 
tural Education,  1910,”  by  Dick  J. 
Crosby,  a reprint  from  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  office  of  experiment  sta- 
tions; “Conservation  of  the  Soil,”  ad- 
dress of  President  Taft  before  the 
National  Conservation  Congress,  is- 
sued as  Circular  No.  38  from  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Announcement  of  Two  Year  Win- 
ter Course  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

PERSONAL 

Mr.  John  G.  Barker,  Riverview  Cem- 
etery, South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  planning  the 
laying  out  of  the  Twin  Branch  Ceme- 
tery, the  new  cemetery  of  Mishawaka, 
Ind.,  east  of  the  city.  The  area  to  be 
developed  contains  50  acres. 

Mr.  E.  Haberker,  of  Kerrville,  Texas, 


SIO.J.HARE  S.  HERBERT  H A r.  E 

HARE  & HARE 

L A N DSCAPE  A RCH  ITECTS 
604  CUMBEL  BUILDING 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 


The  One  Man 

making  a specialty  of  fixing  over 
old  time  graveyards  into  modern 
park  cemeteries. 

The  One  Man 

who  can  make  a modem  plan  for 
your  new  addition  is 

HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED 

Landscape  Architect 
303  Lewis  Bldg,,  Portland,  Ore. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds,  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


William  Stuppe  Company 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  NewYork,N.Y. 

Designing  and  Executing.  Long  experience 
and  ability  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 


I anting;  Oontraots 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  vv  e employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Kark  Organizations  are  Invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eitherPLANNiNO  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn  1200  Acres 


CljrtStian  Sensen 

UNDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  and  FORESTER 
309  Beacon  Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Parks,  Park  Systems.  Modern  Cemeteries,  City 
Forestry,  Reports,  Plans,  Ensineeriog. 


Protect  pur  Trees 
By  Spraying  Them 

Spraying  is  essential  to  the  health  of  your 
trees;  but  all  pumps  can’t  develop  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  do  the  work  right. 

Deming  Power  Sprayers 

develop  and  maintain  very  high  pressures.  Used 
in  the  parks  and  on  the  trees  of  some  of  our 
largest  cities,  and  upon  famous  estates.  Speci- 
fications and  quotations  on  request. 


To  renew  beaten  down  grass  or  fix  up  dried  spots  sow 

K/IL/lK/1  Lawn  Producer 

A scientific  mixture  of  seed  and  finely  pulverized  dried 
animal  manure.  Sown  like  ordinary  seed.  Carries  so 
much  richness  into  the  ground  that  it  comes  up  anywhere. 
All  it  needs  is  soil  and  moisture.  Cheaper — goes  further 
than  seed  alone.  Great  results  everywhere.  Special  prices 
for  Public  Grounds.  Ask  particulars,  and  get  our  free 
helpful  book,  “How  to  Make  a l.awn,” 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,  829  Exchange  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Dlwanger  & Barry’s 

'fk^ES 

Shrubs 

Roses  and  Plants 

are  known  and  planted  everywhere. 
Leaders  for  70  years.  Booklet  free. 


THE  DEMING  CO.,  350  Depot  St.,  Salem,  0. 


MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 


Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock  furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 


Sales  Office,  Masonic  Temple,  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO 


Quarries  and  Mills,  McDERMOTT,  OHIO 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 
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THE  VULCAN  COMPANY  ::  Detroit  - Michigan 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES  AND  FENCES 

Settees,  Reservoir  Vases,  Tree  Guards,  Litter  Baskets,  Trellises,  Lawn  Rollers,  Markers,  Etc. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  1100 


DODDRIDGE 

Grave  Linings 

You  will  find  more  use  for 
our  grave  linings  now  that 
the  cold,  cheerless  season  of 
the  year  is  coming.  Isn’t 
an  unlined  grave  in  gloomy 
weather  just  about  the  most 
dismal  sight  conceivable? 
Our  grave  linings  will  com- 
pletely transform  its  appear- 
ance and  give  it  a comfort- 
able, warm  look,  a pleasant 
contrast  to  the  surrounding 
landscape.  If  you  are  already 
using  them  look  over  your 
stock  and  reorder  what  you 
are  short  on  at  once,  and  if 
you  have  never  used  them  it 
is  high  time  you  are  getting 
busy  and  doing  so. 

Dont  delay,  but  send  for 

catalog  and  price-list 
at  once 

Manufactured  by 

The 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 

All  Types  All  Sizes 

Send  for  Catalog 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing-  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


^r^rsingourmetho^^nceepin^thei^eco^r 

of  Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive Circulars  sent  on  req.uest. 

B I.  HAIGHT.  Publlsher,440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING: - "-By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0.50.  Sent  postpaid  by 
R.  J;  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

This  is  a grave 
proposition 


LISTEN! 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbintf  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 


46  sold  in  City  oj^  "Detroit — O'Oer  37 S sold  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 


OLD  RELIABLE.”  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quickly  adjusted 
and  makes  fine  appearance.  Always  ready.  There’s  none  just 
like  it.  Weight  75  lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral.'car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


U.  S.  Government,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 

Folding  Device  Works  Ovid,  Mich. 
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has  been  engaged  to  lay  out  the  new 
Mission  Cemetery  at  San  Antonio,  Tex- 
as, after  his  design  which  was  published 
in  Park  and  Cemetery  last  February. 

Mr.  William  Haven  Atkinson,  super- 
intendent of  Riverview  Cemetery,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  Emma  Virginia  Sim- 
mons, assistant  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Westminster  Cemetery  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  were  married  at  noon 
on  the  19th  of  October  at  St.  Matthias 
Church,  Philadelphia.  After  the  cere- 
mony Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  left  for 
an  extended  trip  through  the  South. 
Upon  their  return  they  will  reside  at 
863  Center  street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTE 

On  September  1 the  Postmaster- 
General  put  into  effect  the  new  order 
covering  the  transmission  of  second- 
class  mail  matter,  which  includes  such 
periodicals  as  Park  and  Cemetery 
and  similar  publications.  This  neces- 
sarily will  cause  delay  in  delivery  in 
most  cases,  and  especially  to  our 
long-distance  subscribers,  whose  pa- 
tience the  publisher  invokes.  There 
is  considerable  injustice  in  this  effort 
at  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  matter  will  meet  a 
more  satisfactory  solution  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  near  future. 

TRADE  CATALOGS 

Special  Wholesale  Price  List, 
Trees,  Shurbs  and  Hardy  Plants,  Fall 
1911,  from  F.  W.  Kelsey  Nursery  Co., 
150  Broadway,  New  York. 

Wholesale  Trade  List,  Fall  1911, 
from  Eastern  Nurseries,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 


ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 


American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 

President,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

President,  John  J.  Stephens,  Supt.  Green- 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
111. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects. 

President,  Chas.  N.  Lowrle,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Av., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry..  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 


MARKS  FORI 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES.  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS.  CROSSES,  ETC. 

BERGER  MFG.  CO. 

STA.  A..  CINCINNATI.  OHIO  REQUEST 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  354  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  oftop  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680.432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PAR.K,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COXXA 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville.  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler,  Ravenna,  Ohio.) 


AGENTS — Yes,  we  want  an  agent 
in  every  town  to  sell  our  monuments. 
Cemetery  Superintendents  and  Sex- 
tons make  good  money.  Our  terms 
are  right.  The  best  of  work  supplied. 
Write  to-day  for  our  terms.  We  have 
hundreds  of  agents. 

Moore  Monument  Company 

PARK  AVENUE  •.*  *.*  STERLING,  ILUNOIS 
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( Concluded  jrom  page  691 ) 

No  patching  of  any  character  will  be  al- 
lowed. 

The  Contractor  must  protect  the  work 
during  the  construction  and  until  the  con- 
tract Is  completed,  against  the  elements  or 
damage  from  any  cause,  and  the  Contractor 
agrees  to  allow  a steam  roller  weighing 
ten  (10)  tons  or  more  to  travel  within  six 
(6)  inches  of  the  edge  of  the  gutter  ten 
(10)  days  after  the  same  has  been  built,  and 
to  permit  said  roller  to  compact  the  pave- 
ment next  to  said  gutter  within  twenty 
(20)  days  after  its  completion,  and  to  re- 
place any  stone  that  may  be  injured  in  said 
rolling. 

The  Contractor  will  be  permitted  to  use 
such  methods  of  moulding  the  gutter  into 
shape  as  may  be  deemed  best  fitted  to  the 
work,  but  all  fees  for  any  patented  inven- 
tion, article  or  agreement  that  may  be 
used  upon  or  in  any  manner  connected  with 
said  work  or  any  part  thereof  embraced  in 
this  contract  or  these  specifications,  or  their 
appurtenances  shall  be  included  in  the  price 
stipulated  in  this  contract  for  said  work. 

Driveways.  Where  private  driveways  are 
necessary  across  the  sidewalk  spaces,  and 
the  property  owner  has  taken  out  a permit 
and  furnished  a sufficient  guarantee  to  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  that  said 
driveway  will  be  built  within  thirty  (30) 
days  after  the  completion  of  this  contract, 
sixteen  (16)  lineal  feet  of  the  concrete 
gutter  may  be  left  out  of  this  contract  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  said  private 
driveway  and  its  returns. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  EENCES  for  all  purposes 
RUSTPROOE  FLOWER  BED  GUARDS,  TRELLISES  and  TREE  GUARDS. 
PARK  and  CEMETERY  work  a specialty. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  At 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

lO  cents  a line  each  insertion:  6 words  to  a 
line:  minimum  i>rice  so  cents.  Coj>y  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  of  the  month. 


Hardy  Stock 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 
Trees  and  Plants 
Particularly  adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  planting 
EVERGREENS  & RHODODENDRONS 
transplanted  specimens,  with  balls 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list 
The  Bay  State  Nurseries,  North  Abington,  Mass. 


The  Automatic  Sealing 


Cement  Burial  Vault 


Automatically  seals 
against  water  and  vermin; 
insect  proof  and  sanitary. 

We  manufacture  the 
highest  type  of  adjustable 
Bessemer  steel  molds 
known  today.  Write  for 
our  big  book. 

The  Automatic 
Sealing  Vault  Co. 

Peru,  lad.,  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  EVERGREENS. 

We  make  to  order,  wreaths  and  crosses, 
of  holly,  boxwood,  laurel  and  princess 
pine. 

CASE  HOLLY. 

Every  case  guaranteed  as  represented. 
Send  NOW  for  our  complete  list  and 
refernces  from  Cemetery  Supts. 

Jones,  The  Holly  Wreath  Man, 
Milton,  Delaware. 


I WANTED  I 

WANTED — Position  as  Park  or  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent  wanted  by  theoretical 
and  practical  well  experienced  Landscape 
Architect  of  ability.  Long  connected  with 
leading  cemetery.  Moderate  salary.  Ad- 
dress Box  4,  Park  and  Cemetery. 


Situation  Wanted — By  a first-class,  en- 
ergetic man,  as  Cemetery  Supt.;  15  years’ 
experience  in  all  of  its  branches.  Address 
“Superintend,”  care  of  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery. 


WANTED — By  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  bright  young  man  to 
make  himself  generally  useful  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  superintendent  in  mapping, 
staking  out  work,  selling  lots,  etc.  Some 
experience  in  this  line  of  work  and  first- 
class  references  are  required  State  age 
and  experience  in  letter  to  Frank  Eurich, 
Esq.,  Supt.  Woodlawn  Cemetery  Assn.,  604 
Union  Trust  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


SAVE 

YOUR 

TREES 


Tliey  are  too  precious  to  lose.  Get  expert  surgeons 
to  examine  tliem  and  advise  you  as  to  what  they 
need.  Avoid  tree  fakers  and  tree  hutcliers-  Our 
free  booklets  explain  tree  surgery,  the  science 
founded  by  John  Davey.  Wiite  for  tliem. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO..  Inc. 
4611  Leaves  Street  KENT,  OHIO 


WHY 


buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 

No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 
River  Grove,  IR. 


Always  mention  Park  and  Cemetery 
when  writing  to  advertisers 


No.  1181 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

Cttl- 

zens 

worth 

COill- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  by  16  feet. 


No.  1178 


Durfee  Grave  Linintf  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Road  Rolling  Revolutionized 

1.  No  Smoke  and  Sparks 

2.  No  Ashes  and  Clinker 

3.  No  Coal  Lying  About 

4.  No  Teaming  of  Coal  and  Water 

5.  No  damage  to  Trees 

6.  No  Soot  on  Marble  Structures 

7.  No  Boiler  Risks  and  Repairs 

8.  No  Time  Lost  Raising  Steam 

9.  No  Washing  of  Boilers 

The  American  Motor 
Road  Roller 

offers  road  authorities  all  the  above  advantages  and  many  conveniences  in  operation, 
efficiency  and  economy. 

IT  USES  GASOLENE  OR  KEROSENE  FOR  FUEL 

This  is  the  only  three-wheeled  roller  offering  the  following  well  assorted  range  of  sizes : 

7-ton,  8-ton,  10-ton,  12-ton,  15-ton 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd.,  CHICAGO 

New  York  City  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St,  Paul,  Miun.  Dallas,  Texas  Memphis,  Tenn,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  June  9,  1900.  at  the  Post 
Office  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 


DECEMBER,  1911 


a Canada  O O C 

Year  Foreign 


Published  Monthly  by 

R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


MAIN  GATEWAY,  ROSELAND  PARK  CEMETERY,  DETROIT.  See  page  738.... 

Wrought  Iron  Work  By 

Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


Louis  Kamper, 
Detroit,  Arch. 
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The  Improvement  of  Towns 
and  Cities 

By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

A comprehensive  and  practieal 
handbook  on  Civic  Improvement 
by  the  leading  authority  in  Amer- 
ica. "Invaluable  for  city  and  town 
officials;  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  mayor,  city  engineer, 
park  superintendent  and  even 
councilman." — Municipal  Journal 
and  Engineer. 

PricCt  positaidt  $i .35 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Perpetual  Care 

IN  AMERICAN  CEMETERIES 

A summary  of  the  practice  on  this 
subject  in  the  leading  cemeteries 
Invaluable  to  cemeteries  for  dis- 
tribution among  lot  owners  and 
officers.  Price,  60c,;  3 copies  or 
more  at  50c,  each. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY 
524  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


This  tandem  roller 
has  been  espe- 
cially designed 
for  rolling  T urf , Paths, 
Parkways  and  Light 
Roadways  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  Work. 

There  are  today  a great 
number  of  Park  De- 
partments and  many 
cemeteries  using  our 
rollers  and  at  every 
point  they  have  given 
the  highest  of  satis- 
faction. 

We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  catalogue  on 
request.  Write  to 


Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Co.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Eastern  Offices 

15  Court  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


M p to  Park  and  Cem- 

etery  Superinten- 
dents: Now  is  the  time  to  place  your 
Orders  for  Baled  Boughs  for  winter 
use  to  cover  plants,  shrubs  and  lining 
graves.  A No.  1 stock  Spruce  Balsam  or 

Hemlock  by  Bale,  Ton  or  Car  Load 

bale  of  any,  75  cents,  F.  O.  B. 

Order  now  before  the  rush. 

H.  J.  SMITH,  Fern  Dealer 
Hinsdale,  ...  Mass. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Patent  Double 
Drive  Tandem  Roller 


W.  & T.  SmiTH  COmPANV 

GEINE\//\,  IN  E \A7  Y O R KL 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

ea  viTAuc  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


SF*EOiyVVErN  E VEROREEINS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT,  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NUR5ERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 
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No.  1 No.  2 foJfflUl  No.  3 

Cut  No.  1 shows  the  casket  ready  for  placing  in  the  lowest  crypt.  No.  2 for  a 
higher  one,  and  No.  3 for  the  top.  The  casket  is  rolled  off^into  the  cr}pt[by[  turning 
the  small  crank  at  the  right  of  the  platform. 

The  BOMGARDNER  All- 
Around  Lowering  Device 

Lightest,  strongest,  neat- 
est and  most  compact. 

Adjusted  in  less  than 
a minute’s  time  by  one 
man  to  fit  any  case,  large 
or  small. 

Ask  about  our  Special  Cement  Vault  Truck,  another  BOMGARDNER  time 

saver  and  dignity  retainer. 

The  Best  is  ALWAYS  the  Cheapest 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co. 


WHY 


Are  you  using  an  unsightly  temporary  platform  for  placing 
the  caskets  into  the  crypts  of  your  mausoleum? 

Here  is  an  elevator  that  enables  ONE  person  to  place 
the  heaviest  casket  with  ease,  and  as  quietly  and  im- 
pressively as  it  would  be  lowered  into  the  grave  with 
a Lowering  Device. 
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THE  VALUE  OF 


GopOrees  and  Shrubs 

It  is  beiijg  mj^g; appreciated  every  day.  ,Planter§  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the:  success  of  a planting  will  ' depend  largely  upon  the 
class  of  stock  used. 

Good  plants  may  be  a little  more  expensive— It  costs  more  to  grow 
them,  but  they  are  worth  the  difference.  The  superiority  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  properly  grown,  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset  by  results  obtained. 
That’s  the  point— First  cost  is  of  secondary  importance.  Best  re- 
sults are  what  you  want — They  can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 
When  comparing  prices  investigate  the  quality. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that  have  been 
grown  right  and  will  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Fall  Catalogue. 
It’s  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS  ALL  OVER  THE 
COUNTRY  ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  qF  MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Wholesale  Nurserymen 
and  Tree  Seedsmen 

DRESHER,  (Near  Philadelphia)  PENNA. 


EDEAJb- 

hawnMowerOrinder 

Grinds  all  makes  of  mov/ers  perfectly  in  15 
minutes,  without  removing  wheels,  ratchets  or 
reel-knife.  Operated  by  either  hand  or  power. 
Ball-bearing  Alundum  Grinding  Wheel  and 
Main  Shaft.  New  1912  Model  will  grind  straight- 
blade  without  removing  from  mower.  Has  Skate 
Sharpener  Attachment  for  sharpening  skates. 

Write  Today  for  full  information  of  this  great 

labor-saver  and 
money  - maker. 
Will  do  the  work 
so  much  better, 
quicker  and 
easier,  you  can- 
not afford  to  do 
without  it. 


Write  today. 
Don’t  delay. 


theHeath 

Foundry 

&Mfq.Co. 

PLYMOUTH 

OHIO 


'You  Grind  It  as  You  Find  It.  ” 


A Wise  Sash  Hint 


You  are  going  to  need  sash,  and  need  it  soon,  so  why 
not  order  some  of  our  unglazed  ones  right  now  and  at 
times  when  things  are  a bit  slack  with  your  men  they 
can  be  painting  and  glazing  them. 

You  will  save  some  money  by  doing  it  that  way  and 
you  will  have  Sash  That  Last  because  our  sash  are 
made  to  last. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  some  of  them  have  lasted  over 
20  years.  (Peter  Henderson  has  some).  In  lots  of  25 
we  will  make  you  a special  price. 


Lord  & Burnham  Company 

n-  . (Irvington,  N.  Y. 

Factories: Plaines,  111. 


New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

St.  JamesBlg.  Tremont  Big.  Franklin Bk. Big.  Rookery  Big. 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 

BY  PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY 
Oj  Cornell  University 
IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  and  LANDSCAPE  GARDEN- 
ING has  made  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
and  now  offers  it  to  its  readers  on  special  easy  monthly 
terms,^  $2,00  per  month  for  ten  months.  The  work 
shipped  by  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  first  installment 
and  coupon  below  filled  out. 

Practical  instructions  on  every  subject  connected  with 
Horticulture.  Four  handsome  quarto  volumes;  2,800 
original  engravings,  50  full  plates;  2,016  pages  and  4,357 
articles.  Total  plants  accounted  for  24,434. 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  with  first  payment: 

SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

Date 

Park  & Cemetery, 

HO  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Please  enteor  my  name  as  a subscriber  for  the  new  CYCLOPEDIA 
OF  AMERfCAN  HORTICULTURE  to  be  sent  to  me,  charges  pre- 
paid, complete  in  four  illustrated  volumes,  bound  in  green  cloth  ■ I 
enclose  $2  and  agree  to  pary  $2  monthly  for  nine  months  after  dehvery 
until  $20  is  paid. 

Signature 

Address ' 

Town State 

Reference 

NOTE:— Send  Money  by  Check  or  Post  Office  Money  Order 

Park  & Cemetery 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 
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The  City  Trees 

It  is  often  an  unfortunate  feature  in  city  finances  that 
money  is  almost  invariably  short  when  the  parks,  and 
especially  the  city  forester  and  his  trees,  are  up  for  con- 
sideration. Certainly  there  is  no  part  of  civic  embellish- 
ment that  should  have  more  serious  practical  attention  at 
stated  intervals  than  the  street  trees;  and  yet  as  a rule 
the  cit3'  forester  of  our  most  important  cities  has  more 
trouble  in  securing  adequate  appropriations  than  the  offi- 
cials of  any  other  department  of  city  government.  There 
is  something  radically  wrong  in  this,  for  street  trees  have 
a very  important  bearing  on  property  values,  and  should 
be  given  their  due  share  of  the  tax  levy  to  enable  them 
to  be  kept  in  healthy  and  presentable  growth.  Street 
trees  are  not  by  any  means  given  their  true  value 
in  relation  to  the  city’s  welfare  as  is  their  due,  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  damages  that  the  courts  have  awarded  in  so 
many  instances  for  their  mutilation  and  destruction  at 
the  hands  of  the  public  utility  corporations  and  others. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  just  now  complaints  are 
being  made  on  the  condition  of  city  trees,  and  the  time 
is  right  now  that  the  expenditure  of  adequate  appropria- 
tions will  save  far  larger  outlay  later  on.  The  past  sea- 
son over  large  areas  of  the  country  has  been  very  detri- 
mental to  city  tree  life. 

Ng  vjg 

The  Birds  in  Winter 

The  time  of  year  suggests  a thought  for  the  birds. 
Under  the  best  of  circumstances  our  northern  winters, 
especially,  are  particularly  hard  upon  our  feathered  neigh- 
bors and  visitors,  and  it  is  becoming  a common  practice, 
and  a wise  and  eminently  proper  one,  to  provide  both 
shelter  and  feed  boxes,  as  well  as  a plentiful  supply  of 
food,  to  tide  them  over  and  to  keep  them  with  us.  Not 
only  should  our  parks  and  cemeteries  do  more  in  this 
way  than  they  do,  but  bird  boxes  should  be  in  greater 
evidence  in  the  home  grounds.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  manufacturer  of  the  Ford 
automobile,  has  dedicated  his  2,200  acre  farm  near  De- 
troit, Mich.,  to  the  birds,  and  proposes  to  make  it  the 
most  notable  bird  reservation  in  the  country.  Every  detail 
is  being  taken  care  of  to  carry  out  the  plan;  hundreds  of 
bird  boxes  have  been  placed  in  suitable  locations,  and 
crops  are  grown  to  provide  the  natural  food  for  the  sev- 
eral species.  A dozen  feeding  stations  have  been  built 
conveniently  situated,  trees  adapted  to  bird  requirements 
are  being  set  out,  and,  in  fact,  under  the  care  of  an  expert 
in  the  work,  the  estate  is  likely  to  become  a bird  para- 
dise. And,  as  is  the  case  with  many  efforts  to  assist  na- 
ture, the  work  becomes  fascinating  in  its  intricacy  and 
detail.  Birds  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  accommo- 
dations provided  for  them,  and  enrich  our  surroundings 
by  their  song  and  presence,  and  it  is  even  known  that 
many  migratory  birds  overlook  their  natural  habit  of 
migration  and  remain  throughout  the  year  in  a hospita- 
ble locality.  This  thought  should  be  an  attractive  one 


to  all  bird-loving  people  to  encourage  them  on  their  home 
grounds.  About  40  species  of  resident  birds  nest  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  Zoological  Park  and  a number  of 
species  winter  there. 

^ 

The  Financial  Care  of  Cemetery  Lots 

A new  idea  in  providing  for  the  care  of  cemetery  lots 
seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  Scranton  Trust  Co.,  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  which  offers  to  undertake  this  work  in  per- 
petual trust,  either  under  a last  will  and  testament  or  by 
special  agreement  or  deed  of  trust.  It  is  proposed  to 
undertake  such  trusts  regardless  of  location  of  the  burial 
places,  and,  moreover,  the  instructions  of  the  donor  are 
faithfully  followed.  Whatever  sum  may  be  placed  wtih 
the  company  for  investment  for  the  purpose  and,  from 
time  to  time,  reinvested  as- may  be  necessary,  the  income 
only  is  used  in  the  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
lot.  If  the  trust  is  created  by  an  agreement  or  deed,  the 
income  may  be  made  payable,  if  desired,  to  the  donor  for 
life,  and  afterwards  used  for  the  purpose  specified.  That 
no  individual  can  very  well  undertake  such  a trust,  nor 
make  investments  of  small  funds  as  advantageously  as  a 
trust  company,  will  be  probably  granted;  and  it  would 
also  appear  certain  that  the  facilities  of  the  cemetery 
companies  for  making  and  conserving  investments  are  not 
by  any  means  equal  to  those  of  a trust  company.  This 
proposition  deserves  careful  consideration. 

Ng 

Social  Centers  and  Their  Amusements 

The  Chicago  Educational  authorities  are  making  grati- 
fying efforts  to  keep  in  the  van  of  progress  in  connection 
with  social  center  work,  and  at  time  of  writing  eleven 
such  agencies  for  community  improvement  are  about  to 
open  up  in  that  number  of  public  school  buildings,  and 
others  will  follow.  It  is  recognized  that  a variety  of 
wholesome  amusement  must  be  provided,  the  young 
needing  special  consideration,  and  therefore  it  has  been 
decided  that  adequate  space  and  other  accommodations 
shall  be  afforded  for  dancing.  Dancing  is  a healthful  and 
attractive  recreation,  and  moreover  develops  grace  and 
polish  in  the  individual;  and  under  proper  direction  and 
restraint  has  a ^specific  influence  in  the  development  of 
children.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  the  great  school  buildings  used  as  “headquarters  of 
community  life  and  of  co-operative  action  for  social  bene- 
fit.” The  facilities  which  boards  of  education  have  for 
making  the  school  buildings  both  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive, in  other  words,  well  equipped  civic  club  houses, 
should  be  an  incentive  in  the  establishment  of  such  cen- 
ters in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  free  lecture  courses 
which  have  been  given  by  the  “Chicago  Daily  News”  in 
the  great  school  buildings  have  amply  demonstrated  the 
value  of  such  for  betterment  purposes.  It  is  proposed 
now  by  the  authorities  to  develop  these  school  building 
centers  into  evening  meeting  places  for  young  and  old — 
parents’  clubs,  social  organizations,  civic  debating  socie- 
ties— and  all  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  the 
center. 
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PARK  PROGRESS  UNDER  NEW  ASSESSMENT  LAW 


The  beginnings  of  the  extensive 
park  system  for  Indianapolis,  made 
under  the  assessment  law  of  1909, 
have  previously  been  reported  in 
these  pages,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  park  board  of  that  city 
reports  a development  that  has  been 
a record  of  steady  and  consistent 
progress  under  the  new  law. 

The  chief  fact  that  stands  out  in  a 
review  of  the  work  of  1910  is  that  the 
new  law  was  found  to  be  practicable, 
and  that  a great  deal  could  be  ac- 
complished under  its  provisions. 

The  year  just  closed  has  seen 
marked  progress  in  .the  direction  of 
solving  these  difficulties,  although 
there  is  now  litigation  in  the  county 
courts  over  an  assessment  in  the  East 
Park  District  involving  the  validity  of 
the  law.  The  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners is  sanguine  of  an  entirely 
successful  outcome  in  this  litigation, 
and  feels  that  no  questions  have  been 


raised  that  will  not  be  found  quite 
easy  of  solution  with  the  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  provisions  of  the 
1909  act.  The  board  believes  that  any 
faults  that  may  be  developed  in  the 
process  of  this  litigation  will  be 
found  to  be  not  in  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  assessment  idea,  but  in 
details  of  administration. 

In  a general  way  it  may  be  said  of 
the  park  law  of  1909  that  the  work 
so  far  done  under  its  provisions  has 
demonstrated  the  necessity  for  this 
special  measure,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  shown  its  limitations  and  its 
weaknesses.  The  growth  of  the  city 
is  such  that  property  values  are  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  the  limit  of 
annual  expenditure  fixed  in  the  law 
($200,000)  is  too  small  to  keep  pace 
with  the  city’s  progress.  This  has 
been  shown  especially  to  be  true 
since  the  new  work  was  started;  be- 
cause the  work  done  along  the 


streams  in  the  direction  of  parkway 
development  has  itself  operated  to  in- 
crease property  values  along  the  line 
of  future  extensions;  the  city  thus  be- 
ing placed  in  the  position  of  throw- 
ing obstacles  in  the  path  of  its  own 
progress.  At  the  same  time,  the  work 
so  far  done  has  created  a public  de- 
mand for  more  work  to  be  done  on  a 
scale  larger  than  the  limitations  of 
the  law  will  permit,  and  the  board 
has  therefore  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion, either  that  the  limitations  of 
the  law  must  be  modified,  or  some 
other  means  must  be  found  of  sup- 
plementing the  revenues  derived  from 
benefit  assessments  under  the  1909 
statute. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  note 
that  the  operations  of  the  Indian- 
apolis law  have  made  such  a favor- 
able impression  upon  the  second- 
class  cities  of  the  state,  which  include 
Evansville,  Fort  Wayne,  Terre  Haute 
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and  South  Bend,  that  these  cities  are 
discussing  the  advisability  of  asking 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly  to 
modify  the  Indianapolis  statute  so 
that  its  provisions  may  apply  to  them. 
It  is  probable  that  the  second-class 
cities  will  ask  the  legislature  so  to 
modify  the  1909  law. 

George  E.  Kessler,  the  landscape 
architect  of  the  system,  says  in  his 
report  to  the  board: 

“You  have  made  a number  of  im- 
provements along  the  streams  that 
have  brought  about  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  several 
districts,  and  these  encourage  the  ex- 
pectation of  similar  improvements 
along  other  water  courses.  While 
these  really  fine  improvements  are 
not  costly,  they  will  in  a very  short 
time  make  this  city  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  its  streams’  parkways,  its 
chief  characteristic.  Incident  to  and 
an  important  part  of  these  connect- 
ing and  encircling  parkways,  as 
means  of  communication  through  and 
about  the  city,  you  have  in  these  a 
series  of  extremely  valuable  and  well 
distributed  playgrounds.  Every  bend 
of  the  streams  has  ground  large 
enough  for  local  playgrounds,  some 
large  enough  for  all  the  outdoor 
sports,  and  many  finely  located  for 
small  children’s  recreation  grounds. 
All  of  these  will  have  the  fine  setting 
of  ample  park  space,  creating  espe- 
cially in  the  children  an  appreciation 
of  good  appearance  of  their  surround- 
ings. Through  the  creation  of  these 
ample  parkways  of  broad  open  spaces 
in  all  sections  of  the  city,  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  encouragement  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  congested  dwelling  house 
or  slum  districts  in  Indianapolis.  This 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  so  many  older 
cities,  where  the  park  development 
was  delayed  or  neglected  until  too 
late.  In  turn,  it  leaves  but  little  need 
for  the  creation  of  large  numbers  of 
the  playgrounds,  so  called,  in  closely 
built  up  districts  where  open  space 
and  a bit  of  gymnastic  apparatus  are 
the  only  possible  forms  of  improve- 
ment. When  these  latter  do  become 
necessary,  they  should  be  entirely  on 
school  grounds,  provided  and  gov- 
erned by  the  educational  department, 
and  treated  as  outdoor  school  work.” 

The  principal  work  done  in  River- 
side park  during  the  year — a work  im- 
portant in  that  it  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  an  improvement  that  will  in 
time  change  the  entire  structure  of 
the  park’s  system  of  drives — was  the 
construction  of  an  embankment  to 
carry  a broad  roadway  extending 
north  from  the  Thirtieth  street  bridge 
on  the  west  side  of  White  river. 

A work  entirely  different  in  char- 


acter but  similar  in  results,  that  was 
started  in  Riverside  park  during  the 
last  year,  was  that  of  clearing  out  a 
great  many  trees  in  the  old  fence 
rows  cutting  east  and  west  across  the 
park,  south  of  Thirtieth  street  and 
east  of  White  river.  Although  the 
fences  had  been  demolished  at  the 
time  the  several  farms  and  tracts  of 
ground  were  acquired  to  make  up 
Riverside  park,  the  trees  were  left 
standing.  These  rows  of  trees,  cut- 
ting across  the  line  of  vision  from 
any  point  north  and  south,  gave  the 
park  the  appearance  of  being  com- 
posed of  semi-isolated  sections,  and 
destroyed  the  effect  of  continuity  and 
broad  perspective,  which  should  be 
the  primary  feature  of  the  landscape 
in  a park  of  the  extent  of  Riverside. 
A great  many  trees  in  these  rows 


were  cut  out  during  the  last  year,  and 
this  made  a vast  improvement.  There 
is  still  more  work  of  this  kind  to  be 
done  from  time  to  time  as  the  forces 
at  work  will  make  it  possible,  and  the 
same  kind  of  work  is  to  be  done  also 
on  the  west  side  of  White  river  south 
of  Thirtieth  street. 

Another  important  work  done  dur- 
ing the  last  year  in  Riverside  park 
was  the  building  of  a new  roadway 
on  the  Thirtieth  street  hill  on  the 
west  side  of  White  river. 

By  remodeling  the  old  shelter  in 
the  south  grove  in  Riverside  park, 
the  department  was  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  a very  substantial  and  roomy 
shelter  house,  that  will  be  of  much 
service  to  those  who  use  that  section 
of  the  park. 

Acting  at  the  instance  of  the  Mar- 
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city’s  playgrounds  as  soon  as  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Park  De- 
partment in  the  spring.  The  only 
improvements  undertaken  consisted 
of  the  building  of  two  structures  giv- 
ing toilet  conveniences,  and  the  clean- 
ing of  the  bed  of  Pleasant  run  and 
the  small  rivulet  which  flows  through 
the  woods  and  empties  into  the  run. 
The  meadow  land  to  the  east  of  the 
woods  was,  however,  plowed  and 
seeded  with  blue  grass  and  clover. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department 
to  build  two  baseball  diamonds  in 
this  meadow.  With  the  possible  ad- 
dition of  one  or  two  tennis  courts, 
this  will  probably  complete  the  im- 
provements to  be  undertaken  in  El- 
lenberger  woods,  as  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  department  to  maintain  the 
woods  and  adjacent  ground  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  their  natural  condition. 
The  woods  will  thus  remain  primarily 
a picnic  ground  for  the  entire  eastern 
section  of  the  city. 

The  work  of  maintenance  in  the 
other  parks  of  the  system  was  very 
satisfactorily  carried  forward.  There 
were  a few  permanent  improvements, 
’.vhich  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as 
follows:  new  outdoor  gymnasium  ap- 
paratus in  Military  park;  a tool  house 
at  Indianola  square;  the  regrading  of 
Irving  circle,  where  the  soil  was  im- 
poverished and  the  ground  level  much 
too  low;  and  the  placing  of  sheet 
iron  boxes  with  removable  bags  for 
waste  paper  in  all  of  the  larger  parks. 

A review  of  the  year’s  work  would 
be  incomplete  without  special  refer- 
erence  to  the  work  of  the  forestry 
department  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners.  Early  in  the  year, 


cupancy  of  the  two  men  who  will 
care  for  the  hatchery. 

The  equipment  for  the  hatchery 
being  furnished  by  the  Park  Depart- 
ment. the  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion w'ill  maintain  the  hatchery  at  its 
own  expense.  It  is  expected  that  the 
ponds  as  they  are  now  being  con- 
structed will  be  capable  of  breeding 
annually  between  100,000  and  150,000 
small-mouthed  black  bass,  and  tbe 
success  heretofore  achieved  by  the 
men  interested  in  this  movement,  at 
their  hatchery  at  Allisonville,  war- 
rants the  belief  that  the  Riverside 
hatchery,  under  the  joint  manage- 
ment of  the  Park  Department  and 
the  Fish  and  Game  Association,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
country.  The  ponds  were  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  sugges- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Dwight  Lydell. 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Michi- 
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ion  County  Fish  and  Game  Protect- 
ive Association,  the  department  early 
in  the  year  built,  by  the  construction 
of  inexpensive  dams  and  sluiceways,  a 
pond  for  breeding  black  bass  in  the 
lagoon  on  the  west  side  of  White 
river,  in  the  south  end  of  the  park. 
The  results  accomplished  with  this 
crude  plant  were  so  encouraging,  and 
seemed  so  important,  that  the  depart- 
ment began  late  this  fall  the  con- 
struction of  a permanent  fish  hatch- 
ery in  the  extreme  north  end  of  the 
park,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  just  be- 
low the  Myers  road.  With  this  work 
completed,  the  city  has  one  of 
the  finest  small-mouthed  black  bass 
hatcheries  in  the  country  with  two 
ponds,  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
spring  water,  and  a lodge  for  the  oc- 


gan  State  fish  hatchery  at  Comstock 
park,  Michigan. 

The  most  considerable  improve- 
ment undertaken  in  Garfield  park, 
outside  of  very  extensive  planting, 
was  the  building  of  a group  of  three 
tennis  courts  in  a new  location  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluff  not  far  from  the 
shelter  house.  Widespread  demand 
for  bathing  facilities  was  partially 
filled  in  Garfield  park  by  the  main- 
tenance during  some  weeks  of  the 
hot  season  of  two  small  bathing 
beaches  in  the  waters  of  Bean  creek, 
one  for  boys  and  another  for  girls. 

The  other  and  much  more  consid- 
erable park  added  to  the  city’s  sys- 
tem during  the  last  year,  the  Ellen- 
berger  woods  north  of  Irvington,  be- 
came one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
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through  the  co-operation  of  the 
mayor  and  the  common  council,  the 
department  was  given  an  ordinance 
by  which  it  was  enabled  better  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  city 
to  control  the  trimming,  planting  and 
removing  of  trees  in  the  public  lawn 
spaces.  Under  the  terms  of  this  ordi- 
nance it  is  made  illegal  for  any  one 
to  trim,  remove  or  plant  a tree  in  a 
street  lawn  without  first  obtaining 
permission  from  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners. 

The  public  gradually  became  aware 
of  the  new  condition  of  affairs,  and 
by  fall  little  difficulty  was  encoun- 
tered in  persuading  property  owners 
to  plant  the  proper  kinds  of  trees, 
to  trim  those  trees  that  were  in  need 
of  it,  and  to  remove  some  hundreds 
of  dead  trees  that  had  been  a menace 
to.  life  and  limb. 

Under  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
board  within  the  terms  of  the  for- 
estry ordinance,  the  public  service 
corporations  were  required,  before 
trimming  any  trees,  to  submit  a re- 
quest to  the  Park  Department  for  per- 
mission to  do  the  trimming.  In  each 
case,  upon  receipt  of  such  request, 
an  inspector  from  the  department 
went  over  the  ground  covered  by 
the  corporation’s  request  and  recom- 
mended either  that  the  permis- 
sion be  given  or  that  it  be  not 
granted.  If  trimming  were  done 
under  permit  then  issued,  the  work 
had  to  be  performed  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  inspector  of  the  Park 
Department,  whose  time  was  paid  for 
by  the  corporation  whose  work  he  in- 
spected. As  a result  of  these  precau- 
tions and  these  new  conditions,  very 
little  complaint  was  made  through 


the  entire  year  of  the  ruthless  de- 
struction of  trees.  Hardwood  trees 
were  trimmed  only  when  the  last 
year’s  growth  of  green  wood  could 
be  cut  in  such  a way  as  not  to  dam- 
age the  tree’s  life  or  hurt  its  sym- 
metry. The  public  service  corpora- 
tions were  compelled  to  trim  all  trees 
that  were  touched,  not  only  at  the 
point  where  the  branches  of  the  trees 
interfered  with  the  wires,  but 
throughout  the  entire  tree,  so  that 
the  result  would  be  symmetrical.  If 
a dead  tree  stood  in  the  line  of  the 
corporation’s  work,  the  company  was 
compelled  to  cut  it  down  and  remove 
the  stump.  In  a number  of  cases,  as 
a result  of  these  restrictions,  the  tele- 
phone companies  put  their  wires  in 
cables,  or  raised  the  whole  lead  of 
wires  to  get  them  above  the  trees. 


During  the  larger  part  of  the  work- 
ing year,  two  gangs  of  men  were 
kept  busy  at  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "tree  surgery.”  Cavities 
that  shortened  the  lives  of  trees  oth- 
erwise sound  were  cleaned  out  and 
Idled  with  cement.  This  work  was 
e.xceptionally  well  done  with  the  re- 
sult that  scores  of  fine  old  trees  that 
would  otherwise  have  died  within  a 
few  years  will  be  saved  for  many 
years  to  come.  This  work  was  done 
in  the  Ellenberger  woods,  the  Fall 
creek  parkway,  Garfield  park  and 
Noble  place. 

A statement  of  the  number  of  trees 
and  shrubs  planted  in  the  different 
parks,  together  with  certain  facts  in 
relation  to  the  work  done  in  the 
nursery  in  Riverside  park  is  given  in 
the  annual  report. 


EAST  SIDE  OF  CENTRAL  AVENUE  ONE  YEAR  LATER;  PARKWAY  BEGUN 
AND  ROADWAY  EMBANKMENT  BUILT. 


During  the  summer,  12,000  young 
shrubs,  10,000  seedling  trees  and  2,000 
vines  and  perennials  were  grown  in 
beds  to  be  lined  out  in  nursery  rows 
in  the  spring.  With  the  addition  of 
stock  ordered  of  evergreens  and  de- 
ciduous trees,  the  department  planted 
in  the  nursery  about  28,000  ever- 
greens, 30,000  trees  and  18,000  shrubs. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  30,000 
hardwood  cuttings  were  made  and  put 
in  storage. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $338,572  and  expenditures  to  $233,- 
217. 

The  following  compose  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  board  and  its  officers; 
Henry  Jameson,  president;  John  J. 
.Vppel,  vice-president;  Charles  E.  Cof- 
fin; Ferdinand  L.  Mayer;  George  E. 
Kessler,  landscape  architect;  and 
Leroy  E.  Snyder,  secretary  and  ex- 
ecutive officer. 
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PARK  BUILDING  TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH  CITY  GROWTH 

By  Charles  A.  Butterfield,  Landscape  Architect  and 
Superintendent  of  Parks,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 


City  building  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  is  such  a highly  commer- 
cial development  that  too  frequently 
we  find  the  skyscrapers  occupying  all 
the  available  space  before  any  one 
thinks,  or  has  time  to  act,  on  the 
necessity  for  developing  the  aesthet- 
ic, in  the  way  of  parks,  playgrounds 


Muskogee  has  just  begun  its  park 
work.  The  success  of  the  past  has  as- 
sured a most  comprehensive  work  for 
the  future. 

All  of  the  park  improvement  that 
has  been  done  covers  a period  of  less 
than  two  years,  but  the  results  at- 
test what  a magnificent  soil  and  cli- 


a distance  of  four  miles,  and  at  the 
juncture  of  the  Arkansas,  Grand  and 
Verdigris  rivers. 

This  makes  the  most  comprehen- 
sive system  of  park  improvement  out- 
lined and  approved  by  any  city  of 
this  size  in  the  Southwest. 

It  not  only  will  furnish  breathing 


REST  HOUSE  AND  PERGOLA  IN  A MUSKOGEE  PARK;  DESIGNED  BY  CHAS.  A.  BUTTERFIELD. 


and  boulevards.  In  this  respect 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  is  the  exception 
among  the  cities  of  the  Southwest. 

In  1900  Muskogee  was  a town  of 
6,000  people,  with  no  parks  and  no 
title  to  land,  not  even  to  the  lots  on 
which  brick  buildings,  banks  and 
mercantile  establishments  stood.  To 
that  period  the  town  had  been  built 
on  hope  and  faith.  Today  Muskogee 
is  a city  of  35,000  people,  and,  along 
with  its  ten-story  buildings  and  ever- 
changing  skyline,  it  also  has  sixteen 
parks,  eight  of  them  highly  improved, 
embracing  a total  of  ninety-four 
acres,  and  eight  miles  of  80-foot 
boulevard,  improved. 

So  rapid,  and  so  satisfactory  has 
been  this  improvement  that  I am  told 
by  all  classes  of  business  men  that 
the  public  parks  and  boulevards  are 
the  greatest  public  asset  the  city  has, 
because  every  person  in  the  city  and 
every  visitor  must  see  them;  and 


mate  eastern  Oklahoma  possesses  for 
highly  specialized  park  work. 

The  park  board  now  has  under  con- 
templation a plan,  the  details  of 
which  are  being  worked  out,  whereby 
the  total  park  acreage  is  to  be 
brought  up  to  347  acres  by  donations 
and  purchase  of  desirable  park  sites 
within  a radius  of  five  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  city,  and  the  boule- 
vard system  to  probably  eighteen 
miles  in  length. 

In  this  connection.  I pay  tribute  to 
the  magnificent  spirit  of  Muskogee 
town  builders  when  I say  that  for 
several  parks  that  have  been  acquired 
and  the  eight  miles  of  boulevards 
built,  title  has  been  secured  without 
the  expenditure  of  the  city’s  money, 
except  for  surveying. 

A very  popular  boulevard,  of  which 
three  miles  is  completed,  will  be 
known  as  River  Drive,  running  north 
from  the  city  to  the  Arkansas  river, 


places  for  a large  population,  but 
will  place  a park,  large  or  small, 
within  fifteen  minutes’  walk  of  prac- 
tically every  home  in  the  city. 

To  accomplish  all  this  the  city  will 
in  all  probability  vote  $150,000  in 
bonds  in  the  spring. 

And  in  addition  to  this,  private 
citizens  have  agreed  to  donate  for  a 
boulevard  three  miles  long,  a strip 
of  land  300  feet  wide  along  Goody 
creek,  including  38  acres  of  heavily 
timbered  ground,  which  fills  in  a gap 
of  the  boulevard  system. 

The  park  board  is  picking  up  here 
and  there  all  over  the  city  a block 
or  triangle  at  street  intersections 
whenever  it  can  be  obtained  at  a rea- 
sonable figure,  and  will  convert  these 
into  “inside”  parks  so  that  the  bene- 
fit may  be  evenly  distributed  over 
the  city. 

The  park  improvement  work  has 
included  the  establishment  of  play- 
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BEFORE;  GRADING  SPAULDING  PARK,  MUSKOGEE,  OKLA.,  APRIL,  1909, 


grounds  in  some  of  the  improved 
park  ground,  and  these  have  cement- 
ed the  friendship  of  every  child  and 
the  parents  of  every  child  to  the 
park  work.  They  are  immensely 
popular. 

The  playgrounds  are  under  the 


joint  control  and  supervision  of  the 
park  board  which  consists  of  three 
members  serving  without  pay,  and 
the  Playgrounds  Association. 

In  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
highly  improved  parks  a concrete 
wading  pool  40x60  feet  has  been  built. 


It  is  kept  filled  with  running  water 
from  one  to  twenty  inches  in  depth, 
the  overflow  running  into  the  arti- 
ficial lake  near  by.  Thousands  of 
little  feet  and  legs  are  cooled  daily 
during  the  summer  months  in  this 
pool. 


AFTER;  SPAULDING  PARK  IN  AUGUST,  1911. 
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The  parks  have  been  improved 
with  permanent  construction.  They 
have  been  thoroughly  sodded,  planted 
in  trees  and  shrubs  and  driveways, 
and  walks,  pergolas,  rest  houses  and 
comfort  stations  have  been  built. 

In  the  two  miles  of  central  park- 
ings on  the  streets  I have  planted 
sycamore  trees,  and  we  get  magnifi- 
cent results  from  these  trees  in  this 
climate.  In  the  parks  elms,  maples, 
sycamores,  poplars,  locust,  Catalpa 
Bungei,  Paulownia  imperialis,  Chinese 
umbrella,  and  the  different  species  of 
willows  will  be  found. 

The  shrubs  that  I have  used  in 
planting  in  our  parks  embrace  a wide 


variety,-  and  this  improvement  is 
what  has  caused  so  much  favorable 
comment. 

A few  of  the  shrubs  that  do  well 
here  are  as  follows:  Barberry, 

cydonia,  desmodium,  deutzias,  eunny- 
mus,  forsythia,  altheas,  hydrangeas, 
all  kinds  of  privet,  loniceria,  Rhus 
glabra,  Rhus  typhinia,  laciniata,  sam- 
bucus,  spireas,  symphoricarpos,  sy- 
ringas,  tamarack,  viburnum,  flower- 
ing willow  and  Japanese  roses. 

■A  great  many  hardy  perennials  do 
well,  particularly  the  hollyhocks, 
double  and  single,  hibiscus.  Iris  and 
phlox. 

I have  used  an  abundance  of  an- 


nuals each  year  to  lend  variety  and 
color  to  the  shrubbery  beds  and  bor- 
ders, planting  largely  of  petunias, 
zenia  and  marigolds. 

Muskogee,  like  most  towns  of  the 
Southwest,  is  built  on  a prairie.  It 
was  thought  that  trees,  shrubbery 
and  flowering  plants  would  not  thrive. 
This  conception  has  been  thoroughly 
reversed  in  Muskogee.  The  evidences 
of  it  are  not  only  apparent  in  the 
parks,  but  in  the  large  number  of 
private  grounds  that  are  being  im- 
proved. 

I have  never  known  a place  where 
so  great  thrift  is  shown  by  so  large 
a variety  of  plants  as  in  this  soil. 


OUR  NATIVE  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  FOR  PARKS 


It  is  a lamentable  fact  that  our  na- 
tive flora  is  vanishing  as  surely  as 
the  fauna,  and  many  most  beautiful 
flowers  once  common  in  the  fields  and 
woodlands  are  seen  no  more.  Con- 
servation may  well  be  practiced  in 
every  community  containing  a park 
so  that  a bit  of  the  pristine  beauty 
will  be  assured,  though  the  axe  and 
plow  are  fast  eliminating  it  in  the 
surrounding  country.  Most  plants 
•indigenous  to  any  community  will 
find  a congenial  spot  in  its  parks, 
and  the  pleasing  effect  thus  obtained 
will  many  times  repay  the  labor, 
while  the  advantages  of  thus  preserv- 
ing the  local  flora  from  extermina- 
tion should  be  sufficient  motive  for 
careful  effort.  In  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  there 
is  an  attempt  to  gather  together  ev- 
ery plant  and  tree  hardy  enough  to 
endure  the  latitude  of  Boston.  The 
more  modest  collection  of  indigen- 
ous plants  should  prove  in  some 
ways  as  satisfying,  though  less  pre- 
tentious. 

The  mountain  town  of  Kane,  Pa., 
is  the  proud  possessor  of  a large 
tract  of  virgin  forest  set  aside  for 
park  purposes;  and  one  of  the  first 
improvements  was  the  transplanting 
of  hundreds  of  rhododendron  from 
the  Allegheny  slopes  not  many  miles 
away.  While  the  rhododendron,  and 
its  near  kin,  the  laurel  and  trailing 
arbutus,  will  not  thrive  in  every  lo- 
cality, there  are  many  substitutes 
adapted  to  any  location,  some  of 
them  equally  beautiful. 

Many  spring  flowering  bulbs  may 
be  safely  transplanted  when  in  full 
bloom,  though  just  after  blooming 
is  the  preferable  season  for  this  work. 
Notable  among  them  is  the  Spring 
Beauty,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
dainty  of  vernal  blossoms,  the  car- 


mine-striped flowers  being  always  ad- 
mired. 

The  yellow  adder’s-tongue,  with  its 
beautifully  mottled  leaves  and  grace- 
ful lily-like  blossoms,  will  soon  take 
possession  of  any  shaded  knoll,  ren- 
dering it  a thing  of  beauty  during 
the  spring  months.  Only  bulbs  large 
enough  to  send  forth  two  leaves  are 
of  flowering  size,  yet  blossoms  are 
produced  in  cultivation  as  freely  as 
in  nature,  popular  opinion  to  the 
contrary.  The  pied  leaves  fade  soon 
after  the  blossoms  wither,  the  entire 
plant  disappearing  as  the  sun  heat 
becomes  more  intense,  leaving  the 
ground  to  the  summer  bloomers. 

A rocky  bank  is  an  ideal  spot  for 
the  wild  columbine  or  aquilegia.  The 
single  native  species  of  the  east,  a 
combination  of  coral  and  pale  yellow, 
is  extremely  graceful  in  outline.  The 
large  yellow  species  of  the  Rockies 
may  be  introduced  with  excellent  ef- 
fect. The  plant  is  perennial,  and 
when  once  started  it  spreads  rapidly, 
seed  being  freely  formed. 

The  mandrake,  Peodophyllum  pel- 
tatum,  is  of  such  peculiar  form  as  to 
attract  wide  notice,  the  umbrella-like 
leaves  being  no  less  interesting  than 
the  waxy  blossoms.  Its  stout  root- 
stock  is  easily  acclimated  to  any  rich 
self. 

Violets  thrive  in  almost  every  lo- 
cation. The  great  stemless  blue  ones 
delight  in  a grassy  plot,  while  the 
large  white  V.  Canadense  frequents 
moist  woodlands.  Some  of  the 
species  grow  so  rank  that  they  will 
soon  crowd  out  other  plants, — but, 
one  can  scarcely  have  too  many  vio- 
lets. Give  each  species  a plot  by  it- 
self. 

Some  plants  thrive  more  vigorously 
in  a richer  soil  than  in  their  native 
habitat,  notable  among  these  being 


the  meadow  or  Canada  lily,  the  red 
and  yellow  spotted  spikes  of  which 
are  extremely  graceful  in  outline. 
While  most  frequently  found  in 
meadows,  it  is  readily  adapted  among 
the  shrubbery. 

The  False  Foxglove,  with  its  clear 
yellow  petals  of  waxy  consistency 
may  lure  the  lover  of  the  beautiful. 
But  the  landscape  gardener  will  do 
well  to  strive  by  every  possible 
means  to  preserve  it  in  its  native 
haunts;  for  being  partially  parasitic 
in  habits,  it  cannot  be  successfully 
transplanted. 

The  intense  red  of  the  cardinal 
flower  is  a pleasing  addition  to  the 
landscape  of  late  summer,  but  un- 
less moist  ground  is  available  there 
is  little  use.  in  attempting  to  grow  it. 
But  less  exacting  is  its  close  compan- 
ion, the  spotted  touch-me-not,  which 
thrives  equally  well  on  dry  land.  The 
flowers  are  interesting  in  form  and 
color,  while  the  curious  contortions 
of  the  ripened  seed-pods  when 
touched  suggest  the  name  and  show 
vividly  at  least  one  device  of  nature 
for  scattering  her  treasures. 

Some  of  the  golden-rods  are  so  ag- 
gressive in  habits  than  they  can 
scarcely  be  recommended,  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  admire  their  mag- 
nificent plumes.  Notable  among 
these  is  Solidago  Canadensis,  the 
suckers  of  which  rapidly  crowd  out 
all  other  vegetation.  But  S.  caesia 
more  slender  in  growth,  is  never  a 
weed. 

Every  locality  has  its  own  possibil- 
ities; its  distinctive  flora;  and  this, 
first  of  all,  should  be  regarded.  Study 
plant  ways  in  your  own  woods  and 
fields,  and  you  will  find  many  deserv- 
ing a permanent  place  in  your  parks. 

Bessie  L.  Putnam. 
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In  anticipation  of  a great  increase  in 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the  national 
parks  during  the  season  1915,  when  the 
Panama-Canal  Exposition  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  reported  to  be  planning 
extensive  improvements  in  each  of  the 
parks,  especially  those  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States.  The  work  in  contempla- 
tion in  the  Mount  Rainier,  Crater  Lake, 
General  Grant,  Sequoia  and  Yosemite 
parks  includes  the  repair  of  old  roads, 
the  construction  of  new  ones,  the  cut- 
ting of  trails,  the  building  of  bridges, 
the  installation  of  new  road  sprinkling 
systems  and  the  extension  of  the  old 
ones,  the  construction  of  water  supply 
and  sewerage  systems  and  general  de- 
velopment. It  is  the  intention  of  the 
department  to  make  more  places  in  the 
parks  accessible,  and  to  render  travel 
more  comfortable. 

Detailed  plans  and  sketches  of  a per- 
manent park  and  boulevard  system  for 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  which  will  pro- 
vide the  city  with  an  elaborate  and  up- 
to-date  system  have  been  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  board  of  park  commis- 
sioners to  be  carried  out  in  the  future 
as  rapidly  as  the  financial  condition  of 
the  parks  department  will  permit. 

The  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
recently  opened  fire  on  the  movement 
for  overhanging  street  signs.  The  first 
shot  was  a report  of  the  Signs  and  Bill- 
boards Committee  of  the  League.  This 
report,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  League,  asserts 
that  the  repeal  of  the  present  ordinance 
restricting  projecting  signs  to  within 
eighteen  inches  from  the  building  line 
would  greatly  increase  the  danger  to 
life  and  property. 

The  Washington,  D.  C.,  District  Com- 
missioners’ plan  for  the  purchase  of 
land  to  be  used  as  public  parks  and  to 
be  appropriated  for  from  year  to  year 
has  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Its  committee 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 
“Congress,  during  recent  sessions,  hav- 
ing been  unwilling  to  appropriate  for 
the  purchase  of  land  to  be  used  as  parks 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  therefore,  indorses  the 
plan  of  the  District  Commissioners  to 
provide  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
park  purposes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  from  year  to  year, 
and  in  recommending  the  item  for  park 
purchases  in  the  estimates  to  Congress 


the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  follow  the  plan  as 
provided  for  b}-  the  park  commission, 
such  plan  having  heretofore  been  op- 
posed b}"  Congress.” 

The  Winston-Salem  Board  of  Trade 
has  inaugurated  a movement  to  estab- 
lish a system  of  parks  and  a strong 
committee  of  representative  citizens  has 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
city  has  already  started  parking 
a beautiful  site  on  West  End 
Boulevard.  A chain  of  small  parks  is 
contemplated,  with  a large  centrally 
located  park,  to  be  accessible  to  all 
the  people. 

The  park  buying  campaign  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  practically  over  and 
the  $200,000  voted  by  the  people  will 
probably  have  added  about  140  acres 
to  the  city’s  park  area,  at  an  average 
price  of  about  $1,400  an  acre.  The  im- 
provement of  this  property  will  take 
time  and  patience,  especially  as  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  park 
improving  purposes  will  never  be  large 
in  any  one  year.  The  improvement  of 
the  thirt3’-acre  annex  to  John  Ball  park 
is  well  started,  but  there  is  much  work 
to  be  done  on  it  yet.  The  reservoir 
hill  property  probably  will  be  the  next 
to  receive  large  attention.  Plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  other  newly 
acquired  lands  will  be  made  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Grand  Rapids  has  a park 
board  alive  to  up-to-date  activity. 

The  park  board  of  Mason  City,  la., 
has  been  criticized  for  its  lack  of  busi- 
ness methods  in  a report  submitted  to 
the  state  municipal  accounting  depart- 
ment by  one  of  the  inspectors.  The 
report  says  that  the  inspector  is  dis- 
appointed In  the  methods  of  the  park 
board  and  recommends  that  it  adopt  a 
stricter  business  policy.  Otherwise  the 
report  says  that  Mason  City  is  well  gov- 
erned. This  is  good ; let  us  have  busi- 
ness methods  in  park  work  wherever 
possible. 

The  City  Hall  Park,  New  York,  has 
lost  its  last  Ailanthus  tree,  as  with  its 
mates  of  the  past  it  suddenly  toppled 
over  recently  and  pinned  several  people 
under  its  branches.  It  is  an  oriental 
tree  which  seems  to  have  done  well  in 
Europe  but  in  this  country  after  a cer- 
tain life,  it  grows  brittle  at  the  roots  and 
a gust  of  wind  either  breaks  it  short 
off,  or  uproots  it. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  area 
of  Fair  Park,  Dallas,  Tex.,  will  be  in- 


creased in  the  near  future  by  twelve  and 
one-half  acres  of  land.  This  will  be  a 
substantial  and  permanent  improvement 
to  the  public’s  great  playground.  The 
Fair  Park  is  now  about  138  acres  in 
area. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Tacoma, 
Y'ash.,  expects  to  spend  $10,000  yearly 
along  Cliff  avenue.  The  Northern  Pa- 
cific Ry.  Co.  has  been  negotiating  to 
deed  to  the  board  the  entire  bluff  be- 
tween Cliff  and  Pacific  avenues  from 
7th  street  north.  This  includes  quite 
a piece  of  land.  “The  improvement  of 
Cliff  avenue  property  which  the  railway 
company  intends  to  give  the  Board  and 
the  construction  of  a boulevard  through 
the  strip  is  just  one  step  in  the  right 
direction,”  says  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers. “The  park  area  of  the  city  is  great 
enough  now.  What  we  need  is  more 
and  better  road  connections  between, 
them.” 

The  Frank  T.  Howard  Improvement 
Association,  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  devel- 
oping a plan  to  convert  the  old  circus 
lot  in  Canal  street,  between  Dupre  and 
Gayoso,  into  an  attractive  park. 

The  Park  Board  of  Virginia,  Minn., 
is  planning  to  spend  $25,000  next  year  in 
improving  and  enlarging  the  park  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds,  landscape  gar- 
dener of  Chicago,  111.,  while  in  Quincy, 
111.,  recently,  inspecting  the  park  sys- 
tem, much  of  which  he  has  designed, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  “that  the 
park  idea  is  spreading  all  over  the 
country,”  and  cities  and  towns  are  tak- 
ing more  interest  in  the  beautification 
of  their  environments  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Parks 
and  boulevards,  parkways,  and  pretty 
lawns  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
ornaments  and  luxuries  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  wealthy.  Rather  they  are  looked 
upon  as  assets  with  a real  tangible 
value  and  as  such,  quite  as  much  as  for 
their  aesthetic  value,  are  to  be  fostered 
and  developed.  All  of  which  is  another 
good  sign  of  the  times. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
has  recently  awarded  to  a citizen  of 
Merchantville,  N.  J.,  $1,500  as  damages 
for  the  loss  of  four  shade  trees  by  es- 
caping illuminating  gas.  The  defend- 
ant was  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  that 
state,  who  bitterly  fought  the  case. 
Thousands  of  trees  are  destroyed  an- 
nually through  carelessly  laid  gas 
mains. 

The  Municipal  Park  & Development 
Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  of  which 
Mr.  Will  H.  Clark,  organizer  and  for- 
mer head  of  the  board  of  that  city’s 
park  system,  is  president,  has  recently 
issued  a pamphlet  describing  the  Ames 
Park  addition  to  Oklahoma  City,  which 
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by  the  aid  of  a competent  landscape 
architect  is  to  become  a high-class  resi- 
dence district.  The  publication  gives 
a finely  illustrated  idea  of  the  thrifty 
and  prosperous  city,  and  with  text  to 
further  describe  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  building  up  and  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 
The  idea  of  developing  real  estate 
projects  on  lines  of  civic  progress  must 
now  be  followed  in  all  progressive 
localities. 

NEW  PARKS 

Miss  Helen  E.  Chase  has  given  to 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  the  old  Waterbury 
hospital  property  comprising  seven  acres 
of  land  and  the  old  hospital  buildings 
as  a memorial  to  her  mother,  Martha 
Starkweather  Chase.  The  property  ad- 
joins A.  L.  Chase  park  and  is  valued 
at  $100,000.  Miss  Chase  requests  that 
the  buildings  be  preserved  as  a place 
of  rest  and  recreation  for  the  people. 

The  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  Park 
Commission  is  laying  plans  to  acquire 
the  Suckley  estate  for  a county  park. 
The  property  lies  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Jersey  City  and  West  Hoboken. 
It  is  located  on  the  crest  of  the  Pali- 
sades, overlooking  the  Hudson  River. 

A deed  has  been  passed  transferring  to 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  a city  park 
eighty-eight  acres  of  land  owned  by  An- 
thony Dey,  a New  York  business  man, 
whose  home  is  in  New  Brunswick.  The 
property  is  located  between  College  ave- 
nue and  the  landing  bridge  and  is  valued 
at  $150,000.  Mr.  Dey  who  inherited  the 
land  from  Judge  Charles  Scott,  his 
uncle,  is  about  eighty  years  old 
and  has  no  direct  heirs.  He  pre- 
ferred giving  the  land  to  the  city 
rather  than  have  it  cut  up  and  its  his- 
toric value  destroyed.  The  house  upon 
the  property  was  constructed  nearly  a 
century  and  a half  ago  and  was  named 
Buccleuch,  after  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
There  is  sufficient  ground  for  a base- 
ball diamond,  tennis  courts  and  a fine 
lot  of  woodland  for  a park. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar  has  donated  to 
York,  Pa.,  some  seven  acres  of  land  of 
the  Jordan  farm  for  a recreation  park. 
A wading  pool,  skating  pond  and  other 
desirable  features  will  be  made.  There 
is  a prospect  of  the  gift  of  an  ad- 
joining acre  to  the  above  by  Miss  Anna 
L.  Gardner,  which  will  improve  the 
boundaries  of  the  Farquhar  gift. 

Some  twenty  acres  of  a tract  owned 
by  the  Ensley  Land  Company,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  lias  been  selected  as  a 
site  for  a park  for  the  Ensley  resi- 
dents. 

A twenty-acre  tract  of  land  in  the 
very  heart  of  Laurel,  Miss.,  which  has 
been  donated  by  the  Eastman,  Gardiner 


& Co.  lumber  concern,  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  a public  park.  The  land  is 
valued  at  $100,000  and  it  is  specially 
stipulated  that  it  must  be  used  exclu- 
sively as  a public  park. 

A new  west  side  park  is  assured  for 
Detroit,  Mich.,  the  council  having  au- 
thorized the  issue  of  bonds  to  purchase 
the  site. 

The  Ladies’  Civic  Improvement  Club 
in  co-operation  with  the  city  council  of 
Lebanon,  Ore.,  concluded  a deal  for  a 
35-acre  park  tract.  The  site  includes  a 
butte  across  the  Santiam  river,  which 
will  afford  fine  views. 

In  a recent  election  at  Deadwood, 
S.  D.,  it  was  voted  to  buy  a site  for  a 
public  park  on  which  an  auditorium 
will  at  once  be  erected.  The  principal 
pledged  contributor  to  the  auditorium 
is  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Harriman,  of  New 
York.  The  park  and  auditorium  will 
cost  over  $50,000. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Walling- 
ford, Conn.,  is  soon  to  be  the  recipient 
of  a two-acre  park  tract  in  the  town, 
the  gift  of  the  Robert  Wallace  estate. 
It  was  mentioned  at  a banquet  by  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Wallace,  president  of  the  R. 
Wallace  & Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

The  new  lake  shore  park  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  to  be  created  on  made  land, 
will  not  only  be  a l^eautiful  shore  park, 
but  will  be  completed  sooner  than  ex- 
pected, more  funds  being  available. 

The  city  council  of  Upper  San- 
dusky, O.,  has  decided  to  preserve  a 
historic  spot  that  for  over  fifty  years 
has  been  totally  neglected.  It  is  on 
a bluff  of  the  Sandusky  valley  and 
was  once  dotted  with  tombstones  of 
Indian  warriors,  all  of  which  have 
disappeared.  The  ground  will  be 
converted  into  a park  with  a me- 
morial building  in  the  center. 

Hurd  Park,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Hurd  to  Dover,  N.  J.,  was  cere- 
moniously dedicated  on  October  13. 
Plans  have  been  made  for  Improving 
the  tract,  which  comprises  six  acres, 
located  opposite  to  Mr.  Hurd’s  home 
in  the  town.  The  only  restrictions 
were  that  certain  bubbling  springs 
must  not  be  destroyed  and  the  site 
must  be  used  for  park  purposes  only, 
and  to  be  known  as  Hurd  Park. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  blocks 
of  land  in  the  town  of  Shiner,  Te.x., 
known  jus  the  Patton  block,  has  been 
donated  to  that  town  by  Captain 
Charles  Welhausen  for  a public  park. 
It  will  be  named  after  the  donor. 

FROM  PARK  REPORTS 

The  annual  report  of  the  South 
Park  Commissioners  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
February  38,  1911,  is  a record,  as 


usual,  of  a large  amount  of  detail 
work  executed  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments made  and  money  expended,  in. 
the  large  interests  taken  care  of  bjr 
the  South  Park  Commissioners.  The 
peculiar  season  made  the  task  of  pre- 
serving the  ordinarily  natural  beauty 
of  the  parks  an  onerous  one.  The 
South  Park  Commissioners  are  work- 
ing rapidly  towards  eliminating  the 
“middle  man”  in  its  park  service.  The 
refectories  and  lunch  counters  in  the 
main  and  small  parks  are  maintained 
and.  operated  by  the  commissioners,, 
and  the  ice  cream  is  manufactured  in 
the  park’s  factory.  Considerable 
economy  is  resulting  in  this  branch- 
ing out  in  park  management.  Among 
some  of  the  details  are:  Nineteen 
skating  ponds,  aggregating  acres 
of  ice,  were  maintained  during  the 
season;  tennis  courts  to  the  number 
of  168  were  taken  care  of  and  nets 
provided  by  the  parks,  while  64 
courts  were  marked  out  for  parties 
bringing  their  own  nets;  51  baseball 
diamonds  are  regularly  laid  out  and 
kept  in  condition.  There  are  133,961 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  nursery.  The 
statistical  tables,  which  comprise  a 
large  part  of  the  report  contain 
an  immense  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation, and  in  the  matter  of  the 
value  of  small  parks  in  the  com- 
munity, the  figures  representing  the 
use  of  their  facilities  and  the  attend- 
ance, are  truly  astounding. 

Some  interesting  figures  are  given 
in  the  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  the 
city  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Work  on 
the  Esplanade,  which  was  begun  in 
1893,  drags  slowly  along,  on  account 
of  inadequate  appropriations,  yet 
there  has  been  expended  on  this  de- 
sirable improvement  since  the  above 
date  $1,382,151.99.  There  is  quite  a 
demand  for  this  thoroughfare.  Paltry 
appropriations  appear  to  be  affecting 
the  shade  trees  of  Cambridge,  too, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
financing  of  civic  work  and  improve- 
ment should  be  placed  on  a more  elas- 
tic basis  so  as  to  maintain  adequate 
funds  to  meet  all  emergencies.  The 
experience  of  Cambridge  with  its 
shade  trees  suggests  that  a compre- 
hensive study  of  the  street  tree  ques- 
tion for  every  city  might  be  an  eco- 
nomic matter.  In  spite  of  all  that  this 
city  has  done,  something  is  killing  off 
the  elms  and  that  quite  rapidly,  but 
the  elm  leaf  beetle  is  about  extermi- 
nated, due  to  the  persistent  efforts  to 
conquer  it.  Some  interesting  views 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
Esplanade  are  given  in  the  report. 
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PARK  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  improvements  on  Del  Paso 
Park,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  are  pro- 
gressing favorably.  The  winter’s 
work,  for  which  preparations  have 
been  making,  will  include  the  plant- 
ing of  some  5,000  trees  of  different 
varieties,  mostly  deciduous,  the  con- 
struction of  about  four  miles  of  roads, 
and  the  sowing  of  possibly  a couple 
hundred  pounds  of  Bermuda  grass 
seed. 

The  city  council  committee  on  pub- 
lic grounds  and  buildings  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  has  recently  agreed  to 
turn  over  the  old  city  hall  site  in 
Bridge  square  for  utilizing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  Gateway  Park 
improvements.  The  park  board  was 
given  permission  to  use  and  maintain 
the  property,  but  the  title  will  remain 
in  the  city. 

The  park  commission  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  has  ordered  5,000  roots 
and  bulbs  for  the  down-town  parks. 
These  include  flowers  and  shrubs 
which  thrive  here,  and  some  which' 
will  be  planted  as  an  experiment. 
The  park  commission  proposes  to 
spare  no  pains  to  make  its  small 
parks  specially  attractive  as  well  as 
to  greatly  improve  the  large  park 
situated  in  the  outskirts. 

Newark,  O.,  is  starting  on  a cam- 
paign to  improve  city  appearances,  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  Court  House  Park  is  to  be  im- 
proved and  the  dome  illuminated. 
Shortness  of  funds  such  improve- 
ments is  leading  the  business  men  to 
take  a hand  with  a view  of  exploiting 
the  city’s  advantages. 

City  Forester  J.  H.  Prost  of  Chi- 
cago has  sent  a communication  to  the 
Special  Parks  Commission  describing 
the  work  done  in  his  department  the 
past  year  and  outlining  that  planned 
for  the  coming  year.  ,,The  amount  ex- 
pended in  1911  is  as  follows:  Fores- 
ter’s salary,  $2,000;  tree  laborers, 
$3,735;  general  supplies,  $300;  team- 
ing, $310;  total,  $6,345.  Estimate  for 
next  year  is  $29,000. 

The  proposed  shelter  house  in  Sun- 
set Park,  Evansville,  Ind.,  on  the 
Japanese  style,  will  be  a reinforced 
concrete  structure,  and  absolutely 
fireproof.  The  building  has  been  de- 
signed by  Brubaker,  Stern  & Boyle, 
architects,  to  make  it  harmonize  with 
the  surroundings  and  it  will  be  pic- 
turesque, as  well  as  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, with  enough  color  in  the  tile  roof 
to  give  life  to  the  site.  The  pavilion 
as  planned  will  be  an  oblong  struc- 


ture, open  on  all  sides,  with  an  over- 
hanging cornice.  The  roof  is  flat  and 
designed  for  a roof  garden  and  also 
for  seating  during  band  concerts.  The 
band  stand  is  located  at  one  end  of 
the  building  in  a tower  effect.  Toilets 
are  provided  in  the  basement,  both 
for  whites  and  colored,  there  being 
four  separate  compartments  in  all. 

Improvements  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $5,000  will  be  made  at  Itasca 
Park,  Minn.,  within  the  next  year, 
according  to  estimates  in  the  hands 
of  W.  T.  Cox,  state  forester.  Small 
rustic  shelters  are  to  be  erected  at 
Elk  Springs,  Rest  Park  and  Beaver 
Dam,  with  open  fire  places  in  each. 
A cabin,  boat  house,  wooden  tower 
thirty  feet  high  and  combination  cot- 
tage of  peeled  logs  also  are  included. 
A log  cabin  in  Burnside  Park  as 
headquarters  will  cost  about  $400. 

In  the  near  future  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
will  have  a fine  park  on  the  lake 
shore  between  the  harbor  entrance 
and  McKinley  Park,  and  connected 
with  Juneau  Park  by  one  or  more 
bridges  spanning  the  tracks  of  the 
Chicago  & Northwestern  road.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation to  urge  the  city  to  provide  a 
dumping  place  on  the  lake  shore 
north  of  the  harbor  entrance.  On 
the  made  ground  created  by  the 
dumping  of  city  waste  an  addition  to 
Milwaukee’s  lake  shore  parks  will  be 
laid  out. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  awarded  con- 
tracts for  sidewalk  improvements 
about  alt  the  parks  to  the  amount  of 
$10,500.  At  Eastside  and  Westside 
Parks  the  surrounding  paths  have 
never  been  permanently  Improved. 
All  the  ground  about  the  small 
breathing  spots  recently  taken  over 
by  the  city  will  be  laid  with  proper 
sidewalks.  Another  work  to  be  taken 
up  is  the  improvement  of  Sandy  Hill 
Cemetery  properties,  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  city  to  be  turned  into 
parks,  which  will  be  done  by  city 
employees,  as  was  the  case  with 
Wrigley  Park,  recently  completed. 
The  old  Baptist  Cemetery  on  upper 
Market  street  will  inaugurate  a sys- 
tem of  playgrounds,  and  it  will  be 
improved  to  that  end. 

The  park  commissioners  of  Salinas, 
Cal.,  have  decided  upon  improving 
the  City  Park. 

It  is  planned  to  build  a parkway 
between  Castlewood  and  Shawnee 
Park,  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  right-of- 
way  having  been  practically  secured. 


Mr.  Fred  Nussbaumer,  superin- 
tendent of  St.  Paul’s  parks,  will  ad- 
vise the  state  authorities  in  the  mat- 
ter of  improving  the  new  Ramsey 
State  park  near  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Mr.  Christian  Jensen,  landscape  ar- 
chitect of  Wichita,  Kas.,  has  recently 
completed  plans  for  the  Genda  Park 
addition  to  Genda  Springs,  a mineral 
spring  health  resort  of  Kansas.  The 
practice  of  employing  competent  land- 
scape designers  to  lay  out  new  town 
sites  and  additions  is  a healthy  sign 
of  the  times  and  will  surely  pay. 

In  response  to  a petition  from  the 
East  End  Improvement  Club,  Bartlett 
Park,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  is  to  be  enlarged 
to  double  its  present  size,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ten  acres  on  the  south  and  the 
same  number  of  acres  on  the  east.  The 
additional  territory  will  be  provided  for 
in  the  ordinance  establishing  the  south- 
east boulevard  extension.  The  land  to 
be  acquired  will  be  paid  for  by  creating 
a benefit  district. 

The  gift  of  park  lands  by  Messrs. 
George  Urban  and  William  H.  Walker 
to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  improvements  will  be  re- 
moved. The  property  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  Springer  Ave.  and  Scajaquada  Creek. 
The  gift  is  greatly  prized. 

Charles  D.  Lay,  landscape  architect 
of  New  York  City  Park  Board,  is  at 
work  on  plans  which  will  change  the 
design  of  Battery  Park  to  make  it  har- 
monize with  the  New  Barge  Office  and 
the  future  Aquarium  annex.  The  new 
plans  include  a scheme  of  tree  planting 
to  hide  the  elevated  railroad  tracks  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  park  and  also 
the  laying  out  of  straight  paths. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  H.  Bragg,  widow  of  C. 
C.  Bragg,  recently  tendered  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Park  Board  as  gift  all  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  her  in  the  Bloody  run 
district  wanted  by  the  board  for  the 
proposed  parkway.  The  tract  embraces 
from  five  to  six  acres  of  irregular  di- 
mensions, lying  east  of  Dana  avenue, 
Avondale,  and  will  give  about  2,000  feet 
of  park  boulevard.  The  board  had  or- 
dered the  condemnation  of  the  entire 
Bloody  run  park  scheme,  but  when  the 
city  solicitor’s  office  took  the  acquisition 
up  wth  Mrs.  Bragg  she  made  the  hand- 
some offer  to  donate  to  the  city  what 
was  wanted  of  her  property. 

The  steel  town  of  Gary,  Ind.,  laid 
sand  dunes  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, is  fast  changing  its  landscape, 
out  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  Indiana 
dunes  will  be  the  East  Side  park.  The 
sand  is  being  covered  with  black  earth, 
and  the  work  of  planting  has  been  vig- 
orously carried  on. 
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QUICK  TRANSFORMATION  OF  UNSIGHTLY  CORNERS 


THE  TIME,  NOVEMBER  2,  1911,  THE  PLACE  AND  THE  THE  SAME  PLACE  MINUS  THE  DIRT,  NOVEMBER  5,  1911, 
DIRT. 


Where  intersecting  streets  make 
triangles  or  other  small  areas  of  ir- 
regular shape,  their  unfitness  for  con- 
ventional real  estate  uses  often  leaves 
them  neglected  and  unkempt  for 
years.  They  are  readily  and  fre- 
quently desecrated  with  billboards, 
overgrown  with  weeds  or  piled  with 
refuse. 

These  little  odd  areas  offer  excel- 
lent material  for  ornamental  effects 
and  where  they  are  controlled  by  the 
park  authorities  have  made  admirable 
sites  for  fountains,  monuments  or 
plantings. 

A striking  instance  of  how  these 
little  park  areas  may  become  valuable 


and  characteristic  parts  of  the  citj^’s 
park  system  may  be  seen  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  where  the  "circles”  at 
street  intersections  have  been  admir- 
ablj'  used  in  fine  vistas  and  monu- 
mental effects. 

The  illustrations  herewith  show  be- 
fore and  after  effects  in  a quick 
transformation  scene  in  two  such  lit- 
tle areas  in  Seattle,  Wash.  These 
triangles  had  become  so  unsightly 
that  the  city  condemned  them  and 
turned  them  over  to  Park  Superin- 
tendent J.  W.  Thompson. 

The  city  had  authority  to  condemn 
these  intersections  from  the  private 
owners,  for  the  purpose  of  making 


a public  square,  assessing  the  cost 
against  surrounding  property. 

The  park  board  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  property  November  2nd 
when  the  pictures  showing  the  bill 
boards,  and  other  miscellaneous  litter 
were  taken. 

The  pictures  of  the  surfaced  and 
sodded  areas  were  taken  three  days 
later  on  November  5th  and  show 
what  the  park  forces  accomplished  in 
two  days. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  not 
only  of  the  Seattle  spirit  of  “doing 
things  and  doing  them  now,”  but  also 
of  what  to  do  with  street  corners  that 
have  become  eyesores. 


A COItNER  IN  SEATTLE  HII.LBOARDS,  NOVEMBER  2,  1911.  THE  SAME  CORNER  NOVEMBER  5,  19H. 
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WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  USE  FORMAL  GARDENING 


BY  F.  A.  WAUGH 


In  3'ears  gone  by  there  has  been  much  heated  argument 
in  America  and  in  England  over  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  formal  and  the  natural  styles  of  gardening.  It  has  been 
considered  to  be  decided  that  the  natural  style  is  the  Eng- 
lish style,  and  also  that  it  is  the  one  most  popular  in  Ameri- 
ca and  best  adapted  to  our  country,  our  climate,  our  land- 
scape and  our  social  conditions.  In  other  words  many  people 
think  it  a settled  proposition  that  the  natural  style  is  the  one 
for  America:  and  then  some  people  jump  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  the  formal  style  is  undesirable  or  wholly 
inadmissible. 

If  it  is  merely  a matter  of  taste,  then  there  can  be  no  fur- 
ther argument,— dc  gustibus  non  disputandum.  And  in 
many  instances  it  is  truly  a mere  matter  of  taste.  If  any  man 
or  woman  will  make  a garden,  and  if  there  are  no  circum- 
stances which  make  either  style  particularly  appropriate  or 
inappropriate,  then  he  or  she  should  be  free  to  choose.  How- 
ever, much  some  critics  may  assure  us  that  the  formal  gar- 
den is  always  best,  or  other  cranks  may  assert  that  the  lor- 
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mal  garden  is  always  wrong,  these  extreme  views  must  ap- 
pear to  reasonable  people  to  be  quite  untenable. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  natural  style  is  better  adapted 
to  large  parks,  public  reservations,  great  estates,  etc.,  while 
the  formal  style  is  better  adapted  to  small  private  gardens, 
especially  such  as  are  enclosed  and  are  in  close  proximity  to 
the  house.  We  are  now  having  built  in  America  a great 
many  formal  gardens,  and  the  only  question  which  we  may 
ask  is  whether  they  are  located  in  fit  surroundings,  and 
whether  they  are  correctly  designed.  For  the  fact  is  that 
some  of  these  so-called  formal  gardens  are  horribly  de- 
signed. They  are  made  by  men  ( and  often  by  women  ) who 
know  nothing  about  gardening,  nothing  about  architecture, 
and  nothing  about  the  general  principles  of  design.  What 
we  really  need  in  this  connection  is  a better  appreciation 
of  the  formal  style,  a closer  study  of  its  adaptations,  and  a 
more  thorough  going  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  struc- 
ture which  underlie  the  design  of  formal  gardens. 

The  formal  style  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  small 
public  parks  or  small  city  squares  now  being  developed  in  all 
enterprising  cities.  Naturalistic  gardening  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  such  surroundings,  while  the  formal  style  may  be 
easily  employed  to  secure  harmonious  and  pleasing  effects. 


A SIMPLE  FORMAI,  ARRANGEMENT. 


This  is  nowhere  better  to  lie  seen  than  in  the  modern  Ger- 
man cities,  like  Berlin,  Frankfort  and  Cologne,  where  pub- 
lic improvements  of  this  sort  have  been  going  forward  with 
a real  artistic  frenzy  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  one  of  the 
pictures  shown  here  ive  see  a view  of  a typical  square  in 
the  new  section  of  Berlin.  The  place  is  ornamented  with  a 
dignified  stone  behidere,  with  stone  seats,  and  marble  foun 
tains,  but  it  has  also  a wealth  of  shrubs,  climbers  and  at- 
tracti\e  beds  of  tulips  and  other  flowers,  and  wide  stretches 
of  well-kept  green  lawn. 

In  private  gardens  the  formal  style  reaches  its  best  ef- 
fects only  with  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  of  mon- 
ey'. It  is  not  a fact  that  the  formal  style  is  necessarily  ex- 
pensive ; but  it  is  true  that  the  owner  can  spend  all  he  has 
on  a very  small  formal  garden  if  he  tries  to  reach  a high 
pitch  of  beauty. 

Summer  houses,  temples,  pergolas,  fountains,  sundials, 
.scidpture,  seats,  water  basins,  and  all  the  other  beautiful  ele- 
ments of  such  a garden  can  hardly  be  omitted  altogether, 
and  if  furnished  to  any  attractive  scale  they  cost  heavily. 
Another  picture  shows  a first  rate  example  of  the  sculptured 
fountain,  with  a very  attracti^-e  background  of  foliage,  such 
as  is  almost  necessary'  to  give  a formal  garden  its  proper 
charm.  In  the  third  picture  shown  we  have  a simpler  style 
of  ornament,  but  even  such  a vase  as  that  shown  here  will 
cost  from  $100  to  $1,000  : and  even  the  clipped  arbor  vitaes 
are  not  to  be  had  for  a song  nor  to  be  maintained  without 
labor. 

There  are  many  people  in  .America  today  who  can  afford 
to  indulge  their  taste  in  formal  gardening.  Where  they  show 
real  taste,  where  they  choose  appropriate  locations  for  their 
gardens,  when  they  adopt  logical  plans,  and  when  they  carry 
out  the  |)lans  with  sufficient  richness  of  detail  and  keep  the 
whole  in  neatness  and  order,  the  results  are  very  gratifying. 
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WHAT  TO  PLANT  for  NATURAL  LANDSCAPE  EFFECTS 


In  the  old  style  gardening  we  find  the 
arrangement  to  be  formal,  but  the  up- 
to-date  gardener  labors  for  the  variety 
in  form  and  for  harmony  of  the  whole. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  easier  than  to  ar- 
range a few  trees  in  the  form  of  a nat- 
ural and  beautiful  group,  and  nothing 
really  is  easier  to  the  practiced  hand. 
Yet  experience  has  taught  that  the  av- 
erage gardener  in  ornamental  planting, 
almost  invariably  crowds  the  trees  into  a 
close,  regular  clump  or  rows  which  has 
a most  formal  and  unsightly  appearance, 
and  so  much  different  from  the  easy, 
flowing  outline  of  a group  of  trees  or 
shrubs  as  they  should  be  planted.  Nat- 
ural groups  being  formed  by  trees  or 
shrubs  of  different  distances  and  sizes, 
and  at  different  distances  from  each 
other,  often  two  or  three  by  a mixture 
of  those  of  the  largest  size  with  others 
of  inferior  growth,  are  full  of  variety 
in  their  outlines  and  from  the  same 
causes  no  two  groups  are  exactly  alike. 

Compare  the  natural  or  properly 
planted  groups  of  trees  with  one  of  the 
same  age  and  growth,  planted  nearly 
at  the  same  distance  in  a regular  form 
and  nearly  alike  in  every  respect,  you 
will  find  the  natural  groups  are  full  of 
openings  or  hollows.  Trees  advancing 
before  or  retiring  behind  each  other, 
producing  a variety  of  deep  shadows 
and  brilliant  lights ; in  walking  about 
them  the  form  changes  at  every  step; 
new  combinations,  new  lights  and 
shades,  new  inlets  present  themselves 
in  succession,  and  this,  of  course,  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  one  who  has 
never  studied  along  such  lines  of  work. 

In  many  places  where  new  residences 
are  built,  or  where  old  ones  are  to  be 
improved,  the  grounds  will  often  be 
found,  partially  or  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, clothed  with  belts  or  masses  of 
wood,  either  previously  planted,  or  pre- 
served from  the  axe.  How  easily,  if 
good  judgment  is  used,  we  may  turn 
these  to  advantage  in  the  natural  style 
of  gardening;  and  by  judicious  trim- 
ming when  too  thick,  or  additions  when 
too  much  scattered,  often  produce  good 
effects  in  the  most  magical  manner. 

Planting  and  grouping  to  produce  the 
beautiful,  fullness  and  softness  of  out- 
line, and  perfectly  luxuriant  develop- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary.  This  is 
accomplished  by  choosing  mainly  trees 
of  graceful  habit  and  flowing  outlines; 
the  after  treatment  of  trees,  where  the 
beautiful  is  aimed  at,  should  be  pruning 
with  great  care,  and  indeed  scarcely  at 
all,  except  to  remedy  disease  or  to  cor- 


From  an  Address  by  E.  Bollinger,  Before 
the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society 

rect  a bad  form.  The  luxuriance  and 
development  of  the  trees  should  be  en- 
couraged by  good  soil,  and  repeated 
manurings  where  the  soil  is  poor. 

To  produce  the  natural  and  pictur- 
esque, which  is  practically  the  same, 
the  landscape  gardener  will  depend 
mostly  on  irregularity.  The  grouping 
therefore,  must  often  be  done  in  the 
most  irregular  manner.  He  will  rarely, 
if  ever,  use  single  specimens,  as  every 
object  should  seem  to  connect  itself  with 
something  else,  and  the  grouping  should 
be  more  of  the  wildness  of  the  finest 
and  most  forcible  portions  of  natural 
woods  or  forests,  planting  the  trees 
closely  and  irregularly.  These  will  grow 
up  into  wilder  and  more  striking  forms, 
the  outlines  will  be  distinctly  different 
from  one  another  and  the  limbs  some- 
times twisted  and  irregular.  The  out- 
lines should  be  intermixed  with  smaller 
undergrowth  of  similar  character,  flow- 
ering shrubs,  etc.  Sturdy  and  bright 
vines  such  as  bittersweet,  honeysuckles, 
clematis,  Virginia  creepers,  trumpet 
vines,  all  of  which  should  be  allowed  to 
clamber  over  occasional  trees  in  care- 
less manner.  The  grass  should  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  in  a careless  and  loose 
state,  like  that  of  tangled  dells  and  nat- 
ural wood.  The  eye  should  rest  on  soft- 
ly rounded  masses  of  foliage,  or  single 
open  groups  of  trees,  with  finely  bal- 
anced and  graceful  heads  and  branches. 
A broken  or  crooked  limb,  leaning 
trunk,  or  several  stems  springing  from 
the  same  base  are  frequently  peculiari- 
ties that  add  to  the  picturesque.  For 
this  reason  the  gardener  desires  to 
encourage  a certain  wildness  of  growth, 
and  allows  his  trees  and  shrubs  to 
spring  up  in  thickets  to  assist  this  ef- 
fect; he  tries  to  accomplish  occasional 
irregularity  of  stem  and  outline,  he  ad- 
mires a twisted  limb  or  a moss  covered 
branch  or  trunk  of  a tree,  and  in  prun- 
ing he  therefore  is  careful  to  leave  pre- 
cisely what  in  formal  specimens  would 
be  the  aim  to  remove;  in  other  words 
he  would  direct  his  mind  towards  in- 
creasing the  natural,  striking  and  pe- 
culiar habits  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
amateur  will  easily  see  that  planting, 
grouping  and  culture  to  produce  the 
beautiful  and  harmonious,  require  a less 
artistic  eye  but  more  care  and  atten- 
tion than  performing  the  same  opera- 
tions to  elicit  the  picturesque  and  nat- 
ural effect. 

We  cannot  help  but  admire  a beauti- 
ful lawn,  a refined  and  polished  land- 
scape garden  with  all  the  richness  and 


beauty  developed  by  high  culture;  we 
admire  the  beauty  of  form,  the  selec- 
tion of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers;  we 
admire  the  graceful  curved  walks  and 
drives,  the  silvery  waters  of  the  pond, 
the  little  winding  brooks  that  some- 
times adorn  our  modern  places  where 
water  is  plentiful,  but  in  the  natural 
landscape  garden  there  is  more  effect 
and  more  striking  growth  and  com- 
binations which  we  feel  are  not  only 
work  but  the  work  of  an  artist.  One 
who  has  not  studied  nature  with  an 
artistic  eye  and  who  is  not  capable 
of  imitating  in  his  plantations  the  nat- 
ural in  its  many  variations,  should 
consult  those  that  know.  To  accom- 
plish the  natural  we  generally  look 
for  a comparatively  wild  or  wooded 
place  and  I may  safely  say  that  if  such 
a place  is  on  hand  and  if  the  gardener 
has  the  true  feeling  for  his  work,  he 
will  always  find  it  much  easier  than  if 
he  would  strive  to  produce  an  ornamen- 
tal effect,  as  the  majority  of  the  places 
to  be  planted  for  the  beautiful  must  be- 
gin nearly  anew,  choosing  places  not 
for  wildness  but  for  openness,  sunny 
plains,  planted  with  more  of  the  formal 
stately  trees  and  shrubs. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  reflect  for  a moment  on  the  great 
diversity  of  surface,  change  of  position, 
aspect,  views,  conditions  of  soil,  resi- 
dences, public  streets,  climate,  etc.,  will 
at  once  understand  how  difficult,  or,  in- 
deed how  impossible  it  is  to  lay  down 
any  fixed  or  exact  rules  for  arranging 
plantations  of  small  or  extensive  es- 
tates or  parks.  What  would  be  adapted 
to  a hilly  rolling  estate  would  often  be 
found  entirely  unfit  for  adoption  in  a 
smooth,  level  surface  and  the  contrary, 
and  yet  the  two  following  principles 
should  be  constantly  followed  and  kept 
in  view;  namely,  the  production  of  the 
whole  landscape  and  the  proper  connec- 
tion of  all  the  different  parts  or  de- 
tails. All  grounds  to  be  laid  out,  how- 
ever, large  or  small,  call  for  the  exer- 
cise of  good  judgment  and  taste. 

The  house  should  be  the  chief  or 
leading  object,  should  form,  if  possi- 
ble, the  central  point  and  should  be 
given  importance;  groups  of  trees 
should  form  the  background ; and  where 
outbuildings  approach  the  same  neigh- 
borhood or  belong  to  the  same  party, 
should  be  hidden  by  planting  from  the 
main  edifice.  I do  not  mean  by  that  a 
thick  wood  should  be  planted  around  the 
building  to  impede  the  free  circulation 
of  air  and  shut  out  the  sunlight  so 
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necessary  for  our  health,  but  the  object 
can  be  easily  produced  by  a compara- 
tively loose  plantation  of  groups  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to  give  all  the 
■effect  of  a large  mass,  and  will  form  a 
screen  at  once  and  yet  will  have  a 
graceful  ornamental  effect  and  will  give 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  house, 
and  all  objects  not  desired  kept  out  of 
view.  A good  proportion  of  evergreens 
should  be  used  both  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter,  richness  of  color,  ornamental  ef- 
fect and  sweet  healthful  aroma.  No 
large  growing  trees  or  shrubs  should  be 
■planted  too  near  the  house,  as  they  will 
make  the  house  damp;  small  growing 
evergreens  and  shrubs  I consider  pref- 
erable. The  lawn  should  approach  the 
house,  and  its  richness  of  green  should 
be  seen  from  the  principal  parts  of  the 
house.  In  the  lawn  appropriate  places 
will  be  found  for  a number  of  trees, 
single  or  in  small  groups.  Diligent  care 
and  study  is  the  principal  factor  in 
planting  the  single  as  well  as  the  groups 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  placed  that 
they  will  not  at  some  future  time  inter- 
rupt or  disturb  the  finest  views. 

Persons  who  have  a small  cottage 
place,  a 50  or  100-foot  lot,  and  try 
with  very  little  expenditure  to  improve 
their  grounds  in  a tasteful  and  pleasing 
manner,  I would  advise  to  use  sim- 
plicity; plant  native  trees,  a few  vines 
around  the  porch,  and  perhaps  a few 

HOW  TO  SAVE 

Within  the  past  ten  years  a large 
percentage  of  the  hickory  trees  have 
.died  in  various  sections  throughout 
the  northern  tier  of  states  from  Wis- 
consin to  Vermont  and  southward 
through  the  Atlantic  States  to  cen- 
tral Georgia  and  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  within  the  entire  range  of 
natural  growth  of  the  various  species. 

While  there  are  several  and  some- 
times complicated  causes  of  the  death 
of  the  trees,  investigations  by  experts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  have  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  hickory  bark 
beetle  is  by  far  the  most  destructive 
insect  enemy  and  is,  therefore,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  primary  cause 
of  the  dying  of  the  trees. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  presence 
and  work  of  the  beetle  is  the  prema- 
ture dying  or  falling  of  a few  of  the 
leaves  in  July  and  August  caused  by 
the  adult  or  parent  beetles  feeding  on 
the  bark  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  stem, 
but  this  work  alone  does  not  kill  the 
trees. 

The  next  evidence  of  its  destructive 
work  is  the  dying  of  part  of  a tree  or 
all  of  one  or  more  trees.  If  the  trees 


shrubs  to  hide  any  possible  outbuildings. 
The  rest  of  the  ground  should  be  given 
to  lawn  and  perhaps  to  one  or  two  an- 
nual flower  beds  in  the  front  lawn. 

The  most  tasteless  and  unsatisfactory 
places  are  those  that  are  overplanted 
and  those  in  which  without  any  definite 
aim  everything  is  attempted;  a mixed 
jumble  of  discordant  forms;  forty-sev- 
en varieties  or  more  of  trees  not  yet 
acclimated  arranged  in  one  style  or  an- 
other without  the  least  feeling  of  unity; 
planting  without  taste  and  the  improp- 
er selection  of  material.  Native  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  that  have  proven 
to  be  perfectly  hardy  beyond  doubt 
should  be  exclusively  used  in  the  small 
cottage  grounds  and  I would  advise 
to  plant  such  varieties  as  found  in 
your  localities.  In  the  parkway  or  so- 
called  street  planting  in  front  of  the 
small  suburban  lot,  in  case  there  are 
trees  planted  at  all,  use  the  American 
White  Elm  or  Sugar  Maple.  If  you  de- 
sire quicker  results,  plant  the  Soft 
Maple  or  Carolina  Poplar  between  the 
elms  or  maples  as  a nursing  tree ; cut 
them  out  when  they  interfere  with  the 
permanent  trees.  Should  the  parkway 
be  partially  planted  with  trees  and  only 
one  or  two  trees  are  required,  plant  in 
harmony  with  the  others ; in  other 
words,  use  the  same  variety  of  trees  if 
possible.  In  the  arrangement  of  large 
extent  of  surface  where  a great  many 


are  dying  from  the  attack  of  the 
beetle,  an  examination  of  the  inner 
bark  and  surface  of  the  wood  on  the 
main  trunks  will  reveal  curious  centi- 
pede-like burrows  in  the  bark  and 
grooved  on  the  surface  of  the  wood. 
These  are  galleries  and  burrows  of 
the  parent  beetles  and  of  their  broods 
of  young  grubs  or  larvae.  The  gird- 
ling effect  of  these  galleries  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  death  of  the  trees. 

The  broods  of  the  beetle  pass  the 
winter  in  the  bark  of  the  trees  that 
die  during  the  preceding  summer  and 
fall.  During  the  warm  days  of  March 
and  April  these  overwintered  broods 
complete  their  development  to  the 
adult  winged  form,  which  during  May 
and  June  emerge  through  small  round 
holes  in  the  bark  and  fly  to  the  living 
trees.  They  then  attack  the  twigs  to 
feed  on  the  base  of  the  leaves  and 
tender  bark  and  concentrate  in  the 
bark  of  the  trunks  and  large  branches 
of  some  *of  the  living  healthy  trees 
and  bore  through  the  bark  to  exca- 
vate their  short  vertical  egg  galleries. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  along  the 
sides  of  these  galleries  and  the  larvae 
hatching  from  them  excavate  the 


trees  are  required  the  variety  of  plants 
may  be  larger  and  such  naturalized  for- 
eign trees  as  the  Horse  Chestnut,  Lom- 
bardy poplar,  Ailanthus,  Sycamore, 
Maple,  English  Elm,  Oriental  Spruce 
and  Arborvitae,  English  Yew,  Japan 
Juniper,  Normandy  Spruce,  English 
Hawthorn,  etc.  These,  however,  should 
not  be  used  as  fundamentals.  Our  Am- 
erican sugar  maple  is  superior  in  many 
ways  to  its  European  rivals.  Compare 
the  White  Elm  with  the  European  va- 
rieties, Huntington,  Dovie,  Superba, 
etc.;  the  American  variety  with  its  ele- 
gant graceful  pendant  branches,  the 
European  upright,  stiff,  formal.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  have 
seen  streets  planted  with  the 
European  Elm;  no  doubt  you  re- 
member the  effect.  Compare,  if  you 
will,  an  avenue  planted  with  the  Ameri- 
can White  Elm  with  its  branches  arch- 
ing over  the  street  and  the  European 
stiff,  upright,  unattractive.  Where 
large  trees  and  many  of  them  are  re- 
quired for  natural  planting  we  should 
give  preference  to  our  American  Oaks. 
The  oak  grows  slowly  the  first  five  or 
si.x  years,  but  after  that  it  grows  very 
rapidly.  The  oak  is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  and  useful  trees  for  ornamen- 
tal planting,  and  even  for  street  plant- 
ing. I would  recommend  it  and  espe- 
cially the  White  Oak,  Burr  Oak,  and 
Pin  Oak. 


radiating  food  burrows  which  serve 
to  girdle  the  tree  or  branch. 

The  following  recommendations  for 
the  successful  control  of  this  bettle 
are  based  on  investigations,  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  conducted 
by  the  experts  on  forest  insects  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  during  the 
past  10  years: 

The  best  time  to  conduct  the  con- 
trol work  is  between  October  1st  and 
May  1st,  but  must  be  completed  be- 
fore the  first  to  middle  of  May  in 
order  to  destroy  the  broods  of  the 
beetle  before  they  begin  to  emerge. 

The  hickory  trees  within  an  area 
of  several  square  miles  that  died  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  and  those  of 
which  part  or  all  of  the  tops  or  large 
branches  died  should  be  located  and 
marked  with  white  paint  or  otherwise. 

Fell  the  marked  dead  trees  and  cut 
out  all  dead  branches  or  the  tops  of 
the  remaining  marked  trees  which  still 
have  sufficient  life  to  make  a new 
growth  of  branches. 

Dispose  of  all  infested  trunks  and 
branches  in  such  a manner  as  to  kill 
the  overwintering  broods  of  the 
beetles  in  the  bark;  (a)  by  utilizing 
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the  wood  for  commercial  products 
and  burning  the  refuse;  or  (b)  by 
utilizing  the  wood  of  the  trunks  and 
branches  for  fuel;  or  (c)  by  placing 
the  logs  in  water  and  burning  the 
branches  and  tops;  or  (d)  by  re- 
moving the  infected  bark  from  the 
trunks  or  logs  and  burning  it  with  the 
branches  or  as  fuel. 

So  far  as  combating  the  beetle  is 
concerned  it  is  unnecessary  and  a 
waste  of  time  to  dispose  of  trees  or 
branches  which  have  been  dead  12 
months  or  more,  because  the  broods 
of  the  • destructive  beetle  are  not  to 
be  found  in  such  trees. 

Spraying  the  tops  or  branches  or 
the  application  of  any  substance  as  a 
preventive  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Nothing  will  save  a tree  after  the 
main  trunk  is  attacked  by  large  num- 
bers of  this  beetle  or  after  the  bark 
and  foliage  begin  to  die. 

The  injuries  to  the  twigs  by  this 
beetle  do  not  require  treatment. 

The  bark  and  wood  of  dying  and 
dead  trees  are  almost  invariably  in- 
fested with  many  kinds  of  bark  and 


Watering  Street  Trees 

How  can  you  get  street  trees  suffi- 
ciently watered?  C.  B.,  N.  J. 

The  only  satisfactory  method  of  wa- 
tering trees  in  the  ordinary  park  ways 
of  our  American  cities,  is  by  under- 
ground tiling,  using  perforated  tiles 
where  the  tiling  comes  in  close  contact 
with  the  roots.  Surface  watering  is 
not  satisfactory,  unless  the  parkway  is 
very  broad  and  depressed,  so  that  wa- 
ter cannot  run  off.  Most  of  the  trees 
in  the  West  Park  System  of  Chicago 
are  .watered  by  having  a street  sprink- 
ler made  with  a sprayer  on  one  side 
only  so  that  it  can  spray  the  parkway 
by  following  close  to  the  curb.  How- 
ever, I do  not  consider  this  sufficient 
for  the  trees,  but  it  keeps  the  lawn 
green.  On  a section  of  Jackson  Boule- 
vard, I installed  an  underground  wa- 
tering system  some  years  ago,  and  I 
think  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
trees  can  get  sufficient  water.  Of 
course,  by  making  out  shaped  depres- 
sions around  the  trees  there  would  be 
less  chance  of  the  water  running  off 
into  the  gutter,  but  such  a method 
makes  the  parking  look  unsightly. 

Jens  Jensen, 

Chicago.  Landscape  Architect. 


wood-boring  insects  which  can  do  no 
harm  to  living  trees.  Therefore  all 
efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  the 
disposal  of  the  broods  of  the  hickory 
bark  beetle,  according  to  the  above 
recommendations. 

In  order  to  insure  the  protection  of 
the  remaining  living  trees  it  is  very 
important  that  at  least  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  dead  infested  and  par- 
tially dead  infested  trees  found  with- 
in an  entire  community  of  several 
square  miles  be  disposed  of  within  a 
single  season  to  kill  the  broods  of 
this  beetle.  Therefore  there  should 
be  concerted  action  by  all  owners  of 
hickory  trees. 

On  account  of  the  value  of  the 
hickory  for  shade  and  nuts  and  for 
many  commercial  wood  products  it 
is  important  that  the  people  of  a com- 
munity, county  or  state  who  are  in 
any  manner  interested  in  the  protec- 
tion of  this  class  of  trees,  should  give 
encouragement  and  support  to  any 
concerted  or  co-operative  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  towards  the 
control  of  the  hickory  bark  beetle. 


During  my  incumbency  of  this  office 
(the  past  27  years)  there  has  not  been 
five  hundred  dollars  expended  in  water- 
ing young  trees,  this  office  relying  more 
on  frequent  cultivation  of  the  ground 
about  them.  Watering  is  only  resort- 
ed to  in  e.xtremely  dry  weather,  or  on 
special  occasions  when  it  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  life  of  indi- 
vidual trees.  Another  reason  why  we 
have  not  watered  trees  extensively  is 
the  lack  of  funds,  as  it  would  be  a very 
costly  item  to  water  several  times  in  a 
season  the  99,000  trees  on  our  streets. 

Trueman  Lanham, 
Supt.  of  Trees  and  Parking. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Relative  to  the  watering  of  trees  on 
the  streets  of  Brooklyn,  I beg  to  state 
that  it  has  been  our  policy  to  water  the 
young  trees  planted  on  our  parkways 
at  least  once  a week  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  ordinary  sprinkler 
was  employed  in  hauling  the  water 
from  tree  to  tree  and  a pail  was  used 
in  getting  the  water  from  the  tank  to 
the  tree. 

J.  J.  Levison, 

Park  Dept,  of  Aboriculturist. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Park  Department  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  street  trees  of  Hartford. 
They  are  under  the  care  of  the  Street 
Department.  In  some  of  the  small 
squares  adjacent  to  the  streets  I have 
watered  plants  and  trees  by  preparing 
the  ground  ready  for  them  and  run- 
ning the  tank  wagon  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, allowing  enough  water  for  each 
plant  or  tree. 

G.  A.  Parker. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Supt.  of  Parks. 

Practical  Men  for  the  Parks 

Has  the  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents ever  canvassed  the  vari- 
ous park  departments  in  cities  of  the 
Union  as  to  whether  practical  men 
are  employed  at  the  head  of  park 
systems?  This  association  might  do 
a lot  of  good  if  it  would  lay  such 
question  before  the  mayors  of  cities, 
stating  its  importance.  I believe 
this  association  could  do  a lot  of  good 
in  getting  rid  of  politicians. — E.  H. 
B.,  N.  Y. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the 
American  Association  of  Park  Su- 
perintendents has  ever  canvassed  the 
various  park  departments  of  Ameri- 
can cities  to  find  out  whether  the 
heads  of  such  departments  were  prac- 
tical men  or  not,  can  undoubtedly  be 
answered  by  the  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Parker,  superintendent 
of  parks  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  I believe, 
years  ago,  compiled  a very  complete 
list  of  park  officials  of  the  United 
States,  but  whether  it  gave  the  quali- 
fications of  the  different  office  hold- 
ers from  a practical  or  any  other 
point  of  view  I do  not  know.  The 
National  Association,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief  and  knowledge,  has  never 
made  a canvass  along  that  line,  but 
the  question  of  eliminating  politics 
has  always  been  a live  subject  at  all 
the  meetings. 

That  park  adminstrations  ought  to 
be  free  from  political  control  and  in- 
terference, and  that  their  executive 
officers  should  be  practical  and  ex- 
perienced men,  it  would  seem  to  me 
is  self-evident.  A great  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation are  practical  and  experienced 
men,  but  they  do  not  represent  the 
number  of  American  cities  which 
should  be  enrolled  in  the  membership 
list  of  the  association.  It  is  the  en- 
deavor of  the  association  to  enlarge 
its  membership  and  to  induce  every 
city  in  the  country  to  send  its  park 
officials  to  annual  conventions  and  to 
have  them  join  the  association. 

Literature  on  this  subject,  with 
urgent  appeals  for  attendance,  has 
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been  sent  to  all  cities  with  a certain 
population.  I believe  that  this  at- 
tempt to  secure  attendance  to  our 
conventions  from  all  cities,  if  earnest- 
ly continued,  will  eventually  have  the 
desired  results.  It  is  at  these  con- 
ventions where  the  association  can 
exercise  its  greatest  influence.  While 
many  park  superintendents  are  not 
practical  men  in  park  work,  yet  they 
are  not  hopeless  politicians  and  graft- 
ers. Many  of  them  are  anxious  and 
ambitious  to  become  practical  men, 
and  they  are  entitled  and  welcome  to 
the  assistance  which  the  practical 
men  of  the  association  can  give  them. 
It  is  not  through  the  policy  as  a self- 
appointed  and  self-constituted  advis- 
ory committee  to  tell  the  powers  that 
may  be  (strangers  to  us)  what  to  do 
and  whom  to  appoint,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  our  association  can  best 
remedy  the  evil  of  appointing  and 
maintaining  inefficient  men  in  office. 
Our  policy  must  be  to  teach  through 
exchange  of  thoughts  and  experience, 
to  enthuse  through  demonstrations  of 
good  work  and  service;  to  guide 
through  consultations  and  discussion 
on  up-to-date,  important  subjects,  and 
to  stimulate  and  maintain  interest  in 
good  park  service  and  adminstration 
through  the  medium  of  good  sensible 
literature  pertaining  to  our  work. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  many 
cities  politics  control  park  adminis- 
trations, and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  results  are 
very  unsatisfactory  from  every  point 
of  view,  except  the  one  of  the  politi- 
cian or  office-holder.  Where  such  con- 
ditions exist  it  is  a question  whether 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  most  likely 
is  an  appointee  of  the  same  political 
machine,  would  be  the  party  to  ap- 
peal to  for  a change  of  policy.  Such 
an  appeal  would  undoubtedly  look  to 
his  honor  as  an  undue  interference 
from  some  busy-body  who  might  bet- 
ter mind  his  own  business.  The  same 
mayor,  on  the  other  hand,  would,  on 
his  own  inclination,  change  his  policy 
from  wrong  to  right  if  he  is  shown 
through  practical  demonstration  and 
discussion  what  good  park  adminis- 
tration and  good  service  means.  Let 
us  ask  him  to  attend  our  conventions 
together  with  his  park  officials.  Let 
us  bring  the  aims  and  endeavors  of 
our  association  to  the  attention  of 
the  influential  associations  of  those 
respective  cities,  such  as  commercial, 
publicity,  improvement  clubs,  etc.  Let 
us  invite  them  to  some  classified 
membership  of  our  association  and 
let  them  help  us  to  increase  our 
strength  and  influence  in  general  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  help  them  in 
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detail  along  practical  and  instructive 
lines. 

Through  such  associate  member- 
ship the  association  could  be  kept 
financially  on  a working  basis,  which 
would  permit  one  of  its  officers  to  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to  the  interests 
of  the  association.  This  would  re- 
sult in  the  accumulation  of  a large 
amount  of  valuable  information  at 
headquarters  from  where  same  would 
be  disseminated  to  all  in  need  of  it. 
The  National  Association  would  be- 
come strong  and  influential  and  will, 
through  forceful  demonstrations  and 
enlightening  information,  accomplish 
what  I believe  the  questioner  has  in 
mind. 

Theodore  Wirth, 

Minneapolis.  Supt.  of  Parks. 

Concrete  Benches  in  Winter 

“Will  concrete  benches,  settees,  etc. 
break  in  the  winter,  in  green-houses 
not  in  use?” — R.  R.,  Mo. 

I have  never  observed  the  action  of 
the  variation  of  temperature  on  concrete 
in  this  particular  case,  as  I have  never 
had  green-houses  out  of  use  or  with- 
out heat  in  winter.  I,  however,  have 
had  a good  deal  of  experience  with 
concrete  garden  furnishings,  made 
both  in  winter  and  summer  and  which 
were  used  out  of  doors  the  year 
around.  If  the  concrete  article  is 
made  in  such  a shape  as  to  not  al- 
low for  expansion  and  contraction, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a tendency  to 
disintegrate  under  such  conditions. 
To  obviate  this,  the  article  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  provide  for  expan- 
sion joints,  which  can  be  made  as  a 
sliding  joint  and  treated  with  asphal- 
tum.  Any  great  degree  of  expansion 
or  contraction  may  be  done  away  with 
by  careful  reinforcement  which  should 
be  carried  out  along  well  accepted 
engineering  rules  as  much  in  work  of 
this  character  as  in  a bridge  or  floor 
slab.  Hair  cracks  usually  occur  on 
the  surface  of  smooth  finished  con- 
crete. If,  however,  a rough  surface  is 
produced  by  bush  hammering  or  by 
acid  treatment,  the  cracks  although 
visible  on  very  close  examination  do 
not  render  the  work  unsightly  or  do 
they  materially  tend  to  weaken  it. 
The  water  proofing  of  such  concrete 
surfaces  is  desirable  and  will  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  moisture  from 
entering  the  work  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  produce  disintegration. 

M.  H.  West, 

Chicago.  Landscape  Architect. 

Plants  and  Trees  for  Central  Florida 

A correspondent  writing  to  the  Flor- 
ist’s Exchange,  makes  inquiry  as  fol- 
lows, and  is  answered  by  W.  F.  Massey. 
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“.\in  ju'-t  completing  a five-acre  slat- 
ted conservatory,  with  irrigating  sys- 
tem, near  Altamonte  Springs,  h'la.,  for 
growing  Asparagus  vine.  Will  you 
kindly  ad^■ise  me  about  the  Olea  fra- 
grans  and  the  Magnolia  fuscata  men- 
tioned in  the  Nursery  Department  of 
the  Exchange.  Would  central  Florida 
he  a suitable  place  to  grow  them?  When 
plant  and  where  obtain  seeds  or  plants? 
How  long  after  planting  ready  for  ship- 
ment, cost,  etc.?  You  would  greatly 
favor  me  by  giving  full  details,  as  I 
will  act  upon  your  advice.  Again,  if 
you  would  advise  as  to  other  profitable 
plants  that  would  grow  well  in  that 
climate  for  Northern  or  European 
markets  rvould  be  glad  to  enlarge  the 
conservatory.”  L.  H.,  N.  Y. 

Oleo  fragrans  and  Magnolia  fuscata 
will  be  perfectly  hardy  in  Florida,  as 
I found  them  so  in  central  North  Car- 
olina. You  can  get  the  plants  from  H. 
H.  Hume,  Glen  St.  Mary’s,  Fla. ; from 
Reasoner  Brothers,  Oneco,  Fla. ; or 
from  P.  J.  Berckmans  Co.,  Augusta, 
Ga.  The  catalogs  will  give  you  the 
prices.  Then  in  central  Florida  there 
are  many  other  handsome  trees  that 
you  can  grow.  The  Camphor  tree 
thrives  well  there ; in  fact,  the  most 
handsome  Camphor  trees  I have  ever 
seen  are  in  north  Florida,  near  the 
Georgia  line,  and  Camphor  is  destined 
to  be  a profitable  crop  in  Florida.  I 
know  one  Camphor  tree  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  where  it  has  been  froz- 
en back  repeatedly,  but  always  grows 
again  in  Spring,  showing  the  compara- 
tive hardiness  of  the  tree.  You  will 
need  no  conservatory  for  these  things. 
The  slatted  cover  will  be  useful  for 
Cape  Jessamines,  to  protect  them  from 
the  winter  sun;  but  these,  too,  thrive 
outside  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
For  ornamental  plants,  the  Chinese 
Fan  Palm,  Chamaerops  excelsa,  will 
thrive  even  better  than  the  native  Pal- 
metto ; I know  a magnificent  plant  of 
this  on  a lawn  in  New  Berne,  N.  C. 
The  more  tender  Imlbous  plants  such 
as  Amaryllis,  Nerine,  etc.,  can  be  profit 
ably  growm  there  for  the  Northern 
trade,  and  a skillful  gardener  could 
grow  there  the  Roman  Hyacinths  that 
are  now'  imported  from  France.  In 
fact,  the  list  of  plants  that  can  be  profit- 
ably produced  in  central  Florida  is  a 
very  large  one.  Under  your  shelter 
you  can  start  Tea  Plants  from  seed 
for  transplanting,  and  tea  culture  is 
certain  to  increase  In  the  South.  The 
plantations  near  Charleston,  S.  C., 
have  produced  many  thousand  pounds 
of  tea  this  year,  the  experimental  plan- 
tation of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture making  12,000  lbs.  Asparagus 
{Concluded  on  page  XI) 
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CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  for  DUSTLESS,  DURABLE  ROADS 

An  address  before  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents,  by 
IV.  G.  Mortland,  with  discussion,  by  S.  G.  Howe,  of  Hoiue  Chemical  Road  Co. 


Calcium  Chloride  is  a chemical  salt 
which  is  highly  hygroscopic  and  de- 
liquescent, that  is,  it  readily  absorbs 
or  imbibes  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere while  it,  at  the  same  time, 
changes  from  a solid  to  a liquid  form. 
Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 
represents  a purity  of  75  per  cent; 

i.  e.,  to  every  100  pounds  of  Calcium 
Chloride  in  its  commercial  form  there 
are  75  pounds  of  material  which  is 
capable  of  combining  with  water.  Re- 
peated tests  have  shown  this  volume 
of  Calcium  Chloride  will  absorb  115 
pounds  of  water  when  exposed  at 
night  or  in  the  shade  and  50  or  60 
pounds  in  the  glare  of  a noonday  sun. 
The  moisture  lost  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  is  restored  during  the  night  so 
that  a road  dressed  with  Calcium 
Chloride  in  the  morning  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  refreshing  coolness.  In 
theory  one  application  of  Calcium 
Chloride  to  a road  surface  would  suf- 
fice to  keep  it  dustless  and  compact 
indefinitely,  but  in  practice  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  follow  along 
with  more  Chloride  and  this  for  the 
reason  that  after  a time  it  penetrates 
the  road  to  a point  where  its  effect  is 
lost  to  the  surface.  This  difference 
between  practice  and  theory  in  the 
application  of  Calcium  Chloride  opens 
up  the  field  which  it  is  properly  your 
place  to  develop  and  in  the  telling  of 
your  experience  with  gravel,  maca- 
dam, clay,  cinder,  tanbark,  and  other 
kinds  of  roads  in  conjunction  with 
Calcium  Chloride,  we  will  in  the  end 
be  able  to  determine  pretty  closely 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  Calcium 
Chloride  for  road  purposes. 

There  are  two  ways  of  applying 
Calcium  Chloride,  dry  and  in  solution. 
For  sprinkling  it  has  been  found  that 
the  maximum  efficiency  is  attained  by 
dissolving  Calcium  Chloride  at  the 
rate  of  1 pound  to  each  gallon  of 
water,  and  a 600-gallon  water  wagon 
should  cover  not  more  than  2,000 
square  yards  of  surface.  Ordinarily 
ten  of  these  applications  will  keep  the 
dust  down  for  a season.  When  Chlo- 


ride is  used  in  solution  it  will  be  found 
better  to  fill  the  water  tanks  before 
the  Chloride  is  introduced.  If  more 
convenient  to  do  so  the  Chloride  can 
be  dissolved  in  tanks  and  siphoned  in- 
to the  sprinkler.  This  is  but  another 
variation. 

As  more  Calcium  Chloride  is  used 
in  a dry  form  we  have  a particular  in- 
terest in  its  application  in  this  way 
and  while  much  more  could  be  said 
about  the  liquid  treatment  of  road 
surfaces  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  go 
on  to  the  larger  question. 

By  way  of  preface  to  this  broader 
discussion,  I offer  a number  of  gen- 
eral statements  concerning  Calcium 
Chloride,  all  of  which  have  been  veri- 
fied either  in  the  experience  of  the 
writer  or  in  that  of  his  associates. 
Some  of  these  statements  are  self-evi- 
dent and  may  be  passed  over  quickly. 
On  some  of  the  others  you  may  have 
something  to  say. 

1.  Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chlo- 
ride is  white,  clean  and  non-corrosive. 
When  applied  to  a road  it  immediate- 
ly absorbs  enough  water  from  the  air 
and  holds  that  water  to  bind  the  road 
compactly  and  keep  it  moist  and  dust- 
less. 

2.  It  preserves  the  road  from  wear. 
Dust  is  wear  and  if  there  is  no  dust 
there  is  no  wear.  Dust  also  spells 
disease  and  where  there  is  no  dust 
there  must  be  a close  approach  to  per- 
fect sanitation.  Calcium  Chloride  is  a 
splendid  disinfectant. 

3.  Calcium  Chloride  costs  less  per 
square  yard  and  requires  no  top  dress- 
ing of  gravel  to  absorb  it. 

4.  It  requires  no  water  in  applying 
but  the  dry  material  can  be  spread  by 
hand  or  with  a shovel,  or  by  a spread- 
ing machine.  This  costs  only  one-quar- 
ter as  much  as  a water  cart. 

5.  It  is  colorless  and  entirely  solu- 
ble in  water. 

6.  It  is  odorless. 

7.  It  is  absolutely  non-combustible  so 
that  its  storage  involves  no  fire  risk. 
If  scattered  upon  a fire  it  tends  to  ex- 
tinguish it. 


8.  Its  shipment  and  storage  requires 
no  tank  cars  nor  storage  tanks,  nor 
dirty  inflammable  barrels. 

9.  In  rainy  weather  it  does  not  pro- 
duce a greasy  mud,  nor  does  the  mud 
injure  the  paint  of  vehicles. 

10.  It  is  wholly  wuthout  influence 
upon  rubber.  A rubber  tire  can  be 
buried  in  dry  Calcium  Chloride,  or  in 
its  water  solution,  for  days,  with  no 
more  effect  upon  the  rubber  than  if  it 
were  immersed  in  pure  water. 

11.  It  is  completely  absorbed  by  the 
road’s  surface  within  a few  hours  after 
being  applied  and  does  not  go  through, 
a long  process  of  “sloppiness”  lasting 
for  weeks. 

12.  It  does  not  run  into  pools  and 
form  mud,  but  spreads  itself  through 
the  surface  of  the  road  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion in  which  it  is  applied. 

13.  If  put  on  a hilly  road  it  sinks  into 
the  ground  where  it  is  laid  and  does  not 
run  down  hill. 

14.  A shower  of  rain  improves  the 
effect  as  the  water  produces  a greater 
degree  of  uniformity  in  distribution 
through  the  road’s  surface. 

15.  By  reason  of  its  uniform  action 
and  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  road,  it  never  produces 
a loose,  flaky  surface.  Neither  does 
the  surface  become  mealy.  It  enters 
into  the  road  and  binds  it  compactly 
and  lastingly. 

16.  When  dissolved  by  prolonged 
rains  and  washed  into  the  water  courses 
it  does  not  form  a film  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  to  accumulate  and  stag- 
nate on  the  ponds  and  quiet  water 
pools.  On  the  contrary,  being  complete- 
ly soluble,  whatever  portion  is  washed 
out  of  the  road  is  diluted  with  large 
volumes  of  water  so  that  it  does  not 
influence  the  water  of  the  stream  nor 
produce  any  injury  to  cattle  or  fish. 

There  are  two  main  classes  of  roads 
which  should  be  considered  in  this  dis- 
cussion, the  level  ones  and  those  which 
run  up  to  a gradient  of  10  per  cent  or 
over.  Beyond  any  doubt,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  many  of  the  gentlemen 
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present,  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  ideal- 
ly performs  its  functions  on  a compara- 
tively level  road  surface  making  the 
road  dense  and  firm  and  able  to  with- 
stand heavy  vehicle  traffic  and  pound- 
ing rains  without  damage  to  the  road. 
We  have  had  some  remarkable  experi- 
ences in  our  treatment  of  grades  and 
have  found  in  every  case  where  the 
road  was  laid  carefully  and  the  Chlor- 
ide put  down  intelligently  that  after 
heavy  pounding  rains  the  treated  sur- 
face held  and  the  roads  remained  in 
good  condition,  showing  conclusively 
that  the  Chloride  has  a binding  proper- 
ty which  is  very  beneficial.  It  is  a re- 
sult to  be  expected  if  one  stops  to 
think,  for  do  we  not  set  up  the  same 
condition  in  our  treated  road  surfaces 
that  has  so  often  been  observed  on  the 
ocean  beach  where  the  water-bound 
shore  sand  is  so  hard  and  dense 
that  a heavy  vehicle  can  pass 
over  it  without  leaving  any  im- 
pression, yet  this  is  the  same 
sand  which  without  its  water-bond 
blows  hither  and  thither,  in  many 
places  laying  in  waste  vast  territories. 
The  principle  of  the  water-bound 
macadam  is  but  another  illustration  of 
the  same  sort,  and  in  the  development 
of  this  question  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  submit  to  you  gentlemen 
whether  or  not  oil  is  a proper  treat- 
ment for  macadam  surfaces.  You  all 
know  how  macadam  is  laid  and  realize, 
of  course,  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
such  a surface  is  altogether  dependent 
on  the  water  bond  which  cements  the 
individual  stone  to  its  neighbor,  and  it 
in  turn  to  others  until  by  and  by  there 
stretches  out  before  us  a splendid  road 
ready  for  the  ravages  of  the  automo- 
bile and  swirling  air  current.  The  sur- 
face of  any  road  must  be  kept  in  place, 
and  not  be  permitted  to  blow  hither 
and  thither  or  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
a short  while  our  splendid  thorough- 
fare will  be  in  ruts  and  holes.  It  is  a 
fact,  and  I know  you  gentlemen  will 
agree  with  me,  that  no  sooner  is  a ma- 
cadam road  completed  and  open  to  traf- 
fic than  the  builder’s  anxiety  commenc- 
es and  he  begins  to  thrust  about  for 
some  adequate  means  of  prolonging  its 
life.  Oil  treatment  is  expensive  and 
disagreeable,  and  so  where  this  agency 
is  employed  enough  oil  is  doused  on 
the  road  to  make  it  last  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Before  a great  while  it  may  be 
observed  that  most  of  the  oil  has  been 
squeezed  off  to  the  road  sides,  and  later 
a tendency  to  dust  and  flake  will  be  no- 
ticed, and  in  many  cases,  in  my  experi- 
ence and  yours,  the  life  of  the  macadam 
road  is  measured  by  the  time  it  takes 
the  oil  surfacing  to  lose  its  effective- 
ness. There  are  splendid  reasons  for 


this  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  under- 
lying principle  of  the  macadam  road  is 
its  water  bond  which  unites  the  whole 
surface  into  one  continuous  compact 
mass.  When  oil  is  applied  to  a ma- 
cadam roadway  experience  has  shown 
that  the  oil  penetrates  the  surface  to  a 
depth  of  perhaps  one  inch,  severing  the 
water  bond  which  can  never  again  be 
re-established.  Under  these  conditions 
a stone  may  be  loosened  and  a ravel 
started  which  only  the  rebuilding  of  the 
entire  road  will  repair.  This  is  a rea- 
sonable argument  because  every  day  in 
the  experience  of  road  builders  such 
conditions  are  met  and  we  venture  the 
assertion  that  it  will  not  be  a great 
while  before  oil  dressings  of  macadam 
road  surfaces  will  be  a thing  of  the 
past. 

W e maintain  and  we  think  you  will 
uphold  us  in  a contention  which  has  the 
approving  seal  of  practical  road  build- 
ers that  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  a 
proper  dressing  for  macadam  surfaces, 
but  it  is  the  only  one  which  will  insure 
the  maximum  road  life  under  condi- 
tions which  are  ideal  so  long  as  the 
road  surface  is  carefully  attended. 
When  Calcium  Chloride  is  applied  to 
macadam  the  water  bond  is  strengthen- 
ed and  by  its  use  a road  may  be  patched 
and  the  water  bond  be  established  at 
once  without  difficulty.  Then,  too.  the 
road  is  always  in  a moist  condition  and 
its  surface  by  virtue  of  this  state  is 
able  to  resist  the  traction  of  automo- 
biles and  the  destructive  suction  which 
follows  in  their  wake.  It  is  a simple 
matter  to  keep  on  hand  a few  drums  of 
Calcium  Chloride  which  may  be  applied 
from  time  to  time  as  a tendency  to  dust 
shows  itself  on  your  road.  Vigilance  is 
the  price  of  a good  road  and  where, 
even  with  Calcium  Chloride,  a dressing 
will  not  last  for  two  seasons,  two 
dressings  a season  will  answer  the 
average  requirements.  But  right  here 
be  it  known  that  each  situation  is  a law 
unto  itself  and  every  user  of  Chloride 
must  suit  it  to  conditions  as  he  finds 
them.  The  point  we  make  is  this.  Cal- 
cium Chloride  will  not  fail  if  intelli- 
gently applied.  You,  each  of  you,  ^must 
suit  its  use  to  your  local  condition. 
That  you  fail  to  get  the  maximum  of 
satisfaction  from  your  first  test  is  no 
reason  for  saying  Calcium  Chloride  is 
not  all  we  claim  for  it,  but  it  is  the 
best  reason  in  the  worl(4  for  establish- 
ing new  conditions  and  making  another 
trial,  because  in  the  end  you  will  have 
better  roads  and  your  cost  of  mainte- 
nance will  be  minimized.  This  goal  all 
roadmen  should  earnestly  strive  to  at- 
tain. You  can  nearlj'  always  see  where 
the  trouble  lies,  and  if  you  go  about  it 
in  an  interested  and  common  sense  way 
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your  difficulty  may  soon  be  overcome. 

Beyond  any  question  Calcium  Chlor- 
ide is  the  best  dressing  known  for 
gravel  roadway.  Some  of  your  mem- 
bers will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement, 
and  I trust  they  will  come  to  my  aid 
and  tell  you  how  they  have  been  able 
to  attain  results  which  to  me  seem 
wonderful,  and  which,  I dare  say,  were 
as  great  a surprise  to  them.  Last  year 
we  sold  the  City  of  Duluth  a sample 
carload  of  Calcium  Chloride  for  use 
on  a gravel  boulevard.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent we  have  shipped  them  this  year  be- 
tw'een  si.x  and  eight  hundred  tons. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Calcium 
Chloride  has  nearly  all  of  the  good  fea- 
tures and  scarcely  any  of  the  bad  ones 
of  other  road  dressings,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  a 
fair  comparison  of  cost.  We  think  for 
the  work  it  will  do  that  it  is  the  cheap- 
est and  most  economical  road  dressing 
on  the  market  today.  We  keep  our 
roads  moist  and  compact  and  in  this 
way  insure  the  maximum  of  life  to  the 
road.  We  pay  road  users  large  divi- 
dends of  satisfaction  because  our  roads 
are  clean  and  sanitary.  Calcium  Chlor- 
ide does  not  mess  up  clothes  and  car- 
pets nor  does  it  ruin  automobile  tires 
and  paints.  It  is  a good  thing  for  you 
gentlemen  from  every  standpoint  as  it 
IS  for  all  who  are  troubled  with  a nui- 
sance of  dust  or  are  responsible  for  the 
good  condition  of  road  surface. 

A Member — I would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman,  and  that  is, 
if  Calcium  Chloride  has  any  bad  effect 
or  disintegrating  effect  on  a tar  road? 

Mr.  Mortland — I would  say  that 
Calcium  Chloride  is  not  very  successful 
if  the  road  has  been  already  oiled,  that 
is  a road  that  has  been  oiled,  say  within 
a year  or  two,  because  water  in  the 
Calcium  Chloride  and  the  oil  do  not 
assimilate,  and  I do  not  believe  we 
would  get  very  satisfactory  action. 

The  President — I will  now  call  upon 
Mr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  the  Howe  Chem- 
ical Road  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Howe — Ladies,  and  Gentle- 
men : I have  not  come  prepared  with 
a paper  to  read  on  this  subject  of 
chemical  road  treatment,  but  will  give 
you  some  of  the  points  of  my  four 
years  of  experience  and  experiment 
along  these  lines,  and,  if  time  will  per- 
mit, shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  ask. 

In  the  first  place,  I can  vouch  for  all 
the  good  things  claimed  for  this  chem- 
ical treatment  of  roadways  in  the  very 
able  paper  you  have  just  listened  to, 
but  I disagree  quite  radically  with  the 
methods  the  company  which  this  gen- 
tleman represents  employ  in  use  and 
application  of  this  chemical.  In  their 
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application  of  it,  they  use  it  in  its  high- 
est condition  of  refinement  and,  as  near 
as  I can  learn,  it  costs  between  five 
and  six  dollars  per  ton  to  secure  this 
stage  of  crystallization  or  granulation, 
and  then  costs  about  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  more  per  ton  to  pack  it  in 
the  steel  drums  which  they  use  and 
which  are  destr.03-ed  after  initial  use, 
thus  entailing  a first  cost  of  eight  to 
nine  dollars  per  ton  merely  to  get  it 
into  a convenient  form  for  shipping 
when  it  must  be  brought  back  into  its 
original  liquid  state  before  it  is  of  any 
value  as  a dust  layer  or  road  binder. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  initial  wastes 
are  unnecessary  and  inexcusable.  My 
method  is  to  ship  the  original  liquor  in 
as  near  its  crude  condition  as  it  may 
be  profitably  shipped  and  do  its  work 
on  the  road,  and  to  ship  in  tank  cars 
which  are  returned  without  charge, 
and  so  you  have  no  waste  in  package. 
This  application  is  made  by  the  ordi- 
nary water  sprinkling  cart.  The  only 
thing  needed  for  results  is  a volume  of 
chemical  retained  in  this  solution  that 
will  give  the  requisite  action.  When 


put  on  in  this  liquid  form  the  assim- 
ilation and  attachment  is  almost  instan- 
taneous, while  if  the  granulated  chem- 
ical is  used,  36  to  48  hours  is  required 
for  it  to  dissolve  with  air  absorbed 
moisture,  and  while  it  is  going  through 
this  process  of  absorption  and  attach- 
ment, it  will  be  picked  up  and  carried 
on  foot  or  wheel,  and  so  it  is  desira- 
ble to  close  a street  during  this  satura- 
tion if  you  want  to  be  sure  your  chem- 
ical is  to  stajr  and  do  service  as  de- 
signed, and  not  be  wasted  or  tracked. 

Again,  the  Solvay  Process  circular 
says  to  just  spread  this  chemical  on 
and  let  Nature  do  the  rest,  but  my  ex- 
perience has  been  that  in  some  cases 
Nature  will  do  its  part  altogether  too 
well.  These  deliquescent  chlorides, 
magnesium,  calcium  and  sodium,  all 
capable  of  abstracting  and  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air  (they  have  this 
property  in  varying  degrees  from  much 
to  little  in  the  order  named)  are  vir- 
tually chemical  sponges.  They  will  ab- 
sorb moisture  rapidly,  but  also,  like  the 
sponge,  with  little  moisture  in  the  air 
they  will  dry  out,  and  when  dry  will 


be  of  little  value  as  a dust-layer  or 
road-binder.  You  can  readily  under- 
stand that  with  the  chemical  spread  and 
left  right  on  the  surface,  this  drying- 
out  process  will  go  on  very  much  faster 
than  if  it  is  incorporated  well  within 
the  top  surface  of  the  roadway — my 
method.  This  incorporation  will  inter- 
fere but  little  with  the  moisture  absorp- 
tion, but  it  will  retard  in  a very  large 
degree  the  rapid  drying  out  of  same, 
and  so  keep  your  roads  in  a good  and 
dustless  condition  very  much  longer 
than  the  surface  application  will.  But 
don't  forget  that  when  this  chemical 
does  dry  out  it  needs  an  artificial  wet- 
ting if  you  want  to  maintain  perfect 
conditions  at  all  times.  Yet,  if  not 
convenient  to  give  this  artificial  water- 
ing, if  the  chemical  is  properly  spread 
and  incorporated,  your  roads  will  be 
kept  in  good  condition  after  each 
shower  or  rain  ten  times  as  long  as 
they  would  remain  so  without  treat- 
ment, so  that  in  any  case  you  will  be 
assured  of  that  ratio  of  benefit  by  the 
proper  use  of  these  delinquescent 
chlorides. 


FINE  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN  IN  A CEMETERY 

The  Starr-Clement  memorial  form-  type  of  the  exedra  form  of  monu-  piece  of  architectural  granite  work 
tain,  shown  on  this  page,  is  a fine  mental  construction,  and  an  excellent  throughout. 
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The  fountain  was  recently  erected 
in  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Nettie  Starr  Clement,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  to  the  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery 
Association  in  memory  of  her  par- 
•ents  and  her  husband,  who  are  buried 
on  nearby  lots. 

The  exedra  platform  is  nineteen 
feet  in  length  and  5-4  wide,  the  basin 
is  6-0  in  length  and  the  height  back 
of  the  basin  is  about  6-0.  It  is  con- 


Oakland  Cemetery,  St.  Paul,  has  re- 
cently completed  a handsome  new 
lodge  and  waiting  room,  illustrated 
herewith. 

The  building  is  constructed  of 
Danville  wire  cut  brick  in  the  dark 
shades  and  the  window  and  door 
trimmings  are  blue  Bedford  stone. 
The  roof  is  of  dark  green,  variegated 
•slate,  with  gutters  and  water-leaders 
of  copper,  not  painted.  The  inside 
walls  of  the  ladies’  waiting  room  are 
of  brick,  the  same  as  the  outside.  The 
walls  of  the  toilet  rooms  are  of  white 
tile  and  light  gray  Tennessee  mar- 
ble. The  floor  is  re-inforced  con- 
crete, terrazzo  finish  in  simple  pat- 
tern of  harmonious  colors — grays. 
The  entire  interior  woodwork  is  oak 
finished  in  early  English  style  and  the 
furniture  is  in  the  same  style. 

Thomas  G.  Holyoke  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Charles  Skooglun,  contrac- 
tor. The  building  cost,  complete, 
furnished,  .$4,200.  The  lot  owners  and 
the  cemetery  management  alike  are 


.■^tructed  of  the  West  Dummerston, 
Vt.,  White  Granite  and  was  designed 
by  C.  V.  Grant  and  built  by  the  Chas. 
H.  Grant  Granite  Co.,  of  Brattleboro. 

The  fountain  is  supplied  by  the  city 
water,  which  is  maintained  at  a level 
in  the  basin  by  a float  and  ball-cock- 
arrangement  at  the  back  of  the  basin. 
On  the  back,  opposite  the  seats,  the 
stone  is  cut  away  to  make  a place 
for  setting  pails,  sprinklers  and  such 
utensils. 


very  proud  of  this  refined  little  build- 
ing. 

One  of  the  improvements  made  at 
the  North  Burial  Ground,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  this  year  was  to  take  down  the 
old  unsightly  and  high  picket  fence 
which  was  about  2,000  feet  long,  di- 
rectly on  North  Main  street  with 
entrance  at  or  opposite  Rochambeau 
avenue,  and  replace  it  with  a sub- 
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stantial  Ibota  Privet  Hedge,  the 
u’hole  distance,  with  a new  gateway 
about  the  center.  This  gateway  il- 
lustrated herewith  stands  back  from 
the  line  of  hedge  about  thirty  feet 
and  will  be  planted  with  suitable 
shrubbery  in  circular  formation  from 
gates  to  hedge.  The  posts  are  four 
feet  square  at  base  and  sixteen  feet 
high  and  are  made  of  fine  cut  Deer 
Island  granite.  The  gates  are  of  first 
quality  soft  rolled  steel.  The  posts 
were  furnished  by  the  Kimball  & 
Combe  Co.  of  Providence  and  the 
steel  gates  by  the  Mueller  Metal  Co. 
of  Providence.  The  foundations  were 
put  in  by  Superintendent  James  War- 
ren, Jr.,  and  the  cost  of  posts  and 
gates  was  $4,000. 

CEMETERY  PROPERTY 
EXEMPT. 

The  Apellate  Court  of  Indiana,  Di- 
vision No.  1,  holds,  in  Greenbush 
Cemetery  Association  vs.  Van  Natta, 
94  Northeastern  Reporter,  899,  that 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  as 
shown  by  the  enactment  of  the  asso- 
ciation’s charter  and  confirmed  by 
subsequent  legislation,  was  and  is  to 
exempt  its  property  from  taxation, 
regardless  of  its  form  or  immediate 
use,  so  long  as  the  property,  or  the 
interest  or  other  earnings  derived 
therefrom,  are  applied  exclusively  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  cemetery  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
charter.  More  particularly,  the  court 
holds  that  money  of  the  association, 
loaned  at  interest,  is  not,  under  its 
charter  and  the  laws  of  Indiana,  sub- 
ject to  taxation.  The  court  says  that 
the  policy  of  the  Indiana  law  to  en- 
courage proper  care  of  the  places  set 
aside  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and 
to  exempt  from  taxation  the  property 
of  the  organizations  that  accomplish 
this  end,  without  pecuniary  profit  to 
any  one  connected  therewith,  is  as 
firmly  established,  and  equally  as 
meritorious,  as  the  policy  which  pro- 
vides for  equal  taxation. 


NEW  CEMETERY  STRUCTURES 


NEW  REST  HOUSE,  OAKLAND  CEMETERY,  ST.  PAUL. 
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PUBLIC-SPIRITED  WORK  for  the  VILLAGE  CEMETERY 


Following  are  two  brief  stories  of 
two  small  cemeteries  that  are  credit- 
able to  their  communities.  One  is 
managed  as  a private  corporation  and 


the  other  as  a city  institution.  Both 
are  carefully  managed  and  intelli- 
gently improved.  The  accompanying- 
illustrations,  taken  in  cemeteries  of 


Leicester  and  Melrose,  Mass.,  present 
some  concrete  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  even  a small  country  cemetery 
may  be  neatly  kept  and  well  man- 
aged. 

A generation  or  two  ago,  many  of 
these  presented  an  unkempt  and  al- 
most hideous  aspect.  While  this  ap- 
plies in  too  many  instances  today, 
the  march  of  improvement  is  making 
1-ieadway  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

Credit  for  this  is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  intelligent  care  and  self- 
sacrificing  interest  of  trustees  and 
managers,  and  especially  to  public- 
spirited  and  generous  friends  who 
have  from  time  to  time  donated 
goodly  sums  of  money  for  the  em- 
bellishment and  adornment  of  the 
cemetery. 

Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Leicester, 
Mass.,  has  been  especially  fortunate 
in  this  respect. 

This  cemetery  was  incorporated  in 
1841,  and  has  always  been  very  well 
cared  for,  more  so  than  a majority 
of  country  burying  grounds.  The 
original  purchase  of  about  six  acres 
was  increased  in  1873  by  the  addition 
of  about  thirteen  acres. 

In  1891-2  two  wealthy  and  public- 
spirited  residents,  Mrs.  John  E.  Rus- 
sell and  Mrs.  Julia  T.  Murdock, 
caused  to  be  erected  and  presented  to 
the  corporation,  the  present  massive 
and  ornamental  entrance.  This  was 
constructed  of  granite  from  Redstone, 
N.  H.,  and  was  flanked  on  either  side 
on  the  line  of  the  highway  by  a rough 
native  stone  wall. 

In  1906  Mrs.  Russell  offered  to 
remove  this  wall  and  erect  in  its 
place  one  of  granite  of  the  sarne 
style  and  character  as  the  entrance. 
This  offer  was  accepted,  the  wall  was 
built  at  a cost  of  about  $2,500  and 
with  the  entrance  makes  a very  pleas- 
ing approach. 

In  1888  a receiving  tomb  of  red 
brick  with  brown  stone  trimmings 
was  erected  at  a cost  of  about ’$1,400. 
This  was  placed  in  a conspicuous 
and  wind-swept  situation,  with  noth- 
ing for  a background  to  relieve  its 
bare  outline.  In  the  autumn  of  1909 
Mrs.  Russell  again  came  forward  with 
a proposition  to  remove  the  tomb  to 
a more  secluded  and  less  exposed  site. 
This  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1910  the  work  of  re- 
moval was  done,  with  no  injury  to 
the  building,  or  to  the  ampelopsis 
which  adorned  it.  This  work  was 
done  at  a cost  of  nearly  $1,000. 

The  photograph  with  the  over- 
arching trees  shows  its  present  set- 


RECEIVING  TOjMB  THAT  WAS  MOVED  FROM  AN  OPEN  LAWN  TO  THIS 
SHELTERED  SITE,  PINE  GROVE  CEMETERY,  LEICESTER,  MASS. 


*■  > •-  * • -‘.O' 


NEW  RCSTIf  BRIDGE,  WYOMING  CEMETERY,  MEI.ROSE,  MASS. 
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ting.  A circular  space  of  about  one- 
third  of  an  acre  just  within  the  en- 
trance which  is  too  wet  for  burial 
purposes  had  been  allowed  to  take 
on  an  unkempt  appearance.  In  1907 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Davidson,  one  of  the  trus- 
tees, assumed  the  cost  of  putting  this 
tract  in  good  lawn  condition.  Since 
then  this  space  has  been  further 
adorned  by  the  planting  of  shrub- 
bery and  flowers. 

Two  smaller  tracts  which  had  be- 
come unattractive  have  been  beauti- 
fied by  Mrs.  Russell. 

In  1904  the  present  superintendent, 
Charles  F.  Munroe,  assumed  charge 
of  the  cemetery.  Under  his  pains- 
taking care  and  devotion,  many  lots 
which  had  become  dilapidated  have 
been  renewed,  many  stones  which 
were  leaning,  now  stand  erect,  and 
nearly  all  the  monuments  and  head- 
stones have  been  cleaned.  Through 
his  efforts  several  iron  fences  have 
been  removed  from  the  lots  they  sur- 
rounded, and  it  is  hoped  the  few  that 
remain  will  follow. 

The  “Perpetual  Care”  fund  amounts 
to  about  $14,000,  and  receives  some 
additions  each  year. 

The  sum  required  for  perpetual 
care  is  $100  and  $150,  according  to 
the  condition  and  demands  of  each 
individual  lot. 

Wyoming  Cemetery,  Melrose,  Mass., 
is  controlled  by  the  city,  and  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  Superin- 
tendent R.  A.  Leavitt  since  1899.. 
The  grounds  were  opened  in  1856, 
but  there  were  no  restrictions  or 
modern  features  of  management  un- 
til Melrose  became  a city  in  1899. 

This  year  Mr.  Leavitt  built  the 
substantial  little  rustic  bridge  shown 
here,  and  next  spring  expects  to 
build  a rest  house,  improve  the  sunk- 
en garden  and  extend  the  water  sys- 
tem. 

Wyoming  contains  sixty  acres,  of 
which  thirty  are  improved.  There 
have  been  eight  thousand  interments 
with  a yearly  average  of  about  160. 
The  tract  has  a well  balanced  to- 
pography of  level  land,  hills  and  ra- 
vines, well  wooded  with  a native 
growth  of  buttonwood,  pine,  ash, 
spruce,  maple,  elm,  oak,  linden,  etc. 
A small  lake  and  two  brooks  add  in- 
teresting water  features  to  the  land- 
scape. The  cemetery  has  been  con- 
ducted on  the  lawn  plan  since  1899, 
and  there  is  now  a perpetual  care 
fund  of  $30,000,  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
price  of  each  lot  being  allotted  to 
this  fund.  No  mounds  are  allowed 
and  the  designs  of  monuments  must 
be  approved  by  the  cemetery  au- 
thorities. 


LAWN  WITH  PERPETUAI.  CARE  AND  NO  MOUNDS.  WYOMING  CEMETERY, 
MELROSE,  MASS. 


THE  I.AKE  AND  THE  LODGE,  "WYOMING  CEMETERY,  MELROSE.  MASS. 


THE  ENTRANCE,  PINE  GROVE  CEMETERY,  LEICESTER,  MASS. 
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VIEW  ON  THE  RIVER  ROUGE,  GRAND  LAWN  CEMETERY, DETROIT.  MICH. 


Grand  Lawn  Cemetery,  a new  tract 
being  developed  on  modern  lines  in 
Detroit,  has  just  issued  a handsome- 
ly illustrated  portfolio  of  views,  two 
of  which  are  shown  herewith.  The 
tract  has  a frontage  of  over  a mile  on 
Grand  River  avenue,  and  is  bounded 
also  by  the  River  Rouge  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a fine  natural 
growth  of  trees. 

Its  natural  situation  and  topography 
are  well  suited  to  cemetery  purposes. 
The  ground,  high  and  rolling,  rising 
abruptly  above  the  lakes  and  river, 
affords  an  unequaled  opportunity  for 
drainage  and  a foundation  of  light, 
dry  soil  so  desirable  for  cemetery 
purposes.  The  lakes  form  a promi- 
nent feature  in  the  frontage  of  the 
grounds,  and  add  to  their  attractive- 
ness as  a natural  park.  The  effort  in 
•developing  the  grounds  has  been  to 
conserve  all  the  natural  beauties  of 


the  tract  and  mould  them  into  the 
general  scheme  of  laying  out  and  im- 
proving the  ground.  Grand  Lawn 
lays  claim  to  being  the  largest  tract 
in  Michigan  used  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses. 

Perpetual  care  has  been  adopted 
throughout  the  grounds  from  the 
start  and  several  fine  views  of  sec- 
tion one  illustrated  in  the  book  show 
the  general  appearance  of  the  grounds 
under  the  perpetual  care  system. 
Perpetual  care  is  included  in  the  pur- 
chase price  of  every  lot. 

Special  areas  have  been  reserved  for 
lot  owners  who  do  not  care  for  monu- 
ments. One  of  the  pictures  in  the 
book  shows  a beautiful  bed  of  flow- 
ers, substituted  for  the  monument. 
Low  markers  give  the  necessary  data 
at  each  grave.  For  those  who  desire 
to  follow  this  plan  and  make  pro- 
vision for  all  time,  Grand  Lawn  re- 


COMPLETE PERPEl 


ceives  funds  in  trust  to  be  applied  as 
directed. 

Special  lots  and  groups  of  lots  are 
reserved  for  those  wising  to  purchase 
large  areas  for  family  burial  grounds. 
P,y  this  method  one  monument  is  sub- 
stituted for  several,  as  in  the  case  of 
numerous  small  lots  and  the  adjoin- 
ing lot-owners’  friends  or  relatives. 

Locations  are  also  reserved  for  pri- 
vate vaults  and  mausoleums. 

A first-class  lawn  in  the  best  condi- 
tion is  guaranteed  on  every  lot  sold. 
All  shrubbery  in  the  grounds  is  de- 
veloped and  cultivated,  and  roadways, 
buildings,  drains  and  water  supply 
system  maintained  in  good  order. 
The  large  tracts  reserved  for  park 
purposes  also  come  under  the  per- 
petual care  system. 
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THE  LODGE  AND  APPROACH,  GRAND  LAWN  CEMETERY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


|i  in  NEW  CEMETERY 

I 


All  flower  beds  are  planted  by 
cemetery  employes  at  the  expense  of 
the  lot  owners.  Prices  for  planting 
and  care  for  one  year  range  from 
$1.50  up,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bed  and  the  kinds  of  plants  selected. 
Plants  may  be  obtained  at  the  ceme- 
tery if  desired. 

One  of  the  pictures  illustrated  here 
shows  a view  of  the  gate  lodge,  seen 
from  without  the  grounds.  The  lodge 
contains  a commodious  waiting  room, 
which  may  be  used  for  chapel  services 
when  desired.  In  addition  the  Lodge 
contains  the  administrative  ofifices, 
with  fireproof  vaults  and  necessary 
toilet  accommodations.  The  base- 
ment is  fitted  with  ample  receiving 
vaults  and  the  entire  structure  heated 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 


The  impressive  sweep  of  splendid 
lawn,  the  graceful  roadways  winding 
among  the  background  of  hills,  trees 
and  shrubs,  produce  a beautiful  set- 
ting for  this  satisfying  and  appropri- 
ate structure. 

The  lay-out  and  planting  of  the  en- 
trance and  its  surroundings  have  been 
well  planned  for  the  convenience  of 
traffic,  the  work  of  administration, 
and  the  production  of  a pleasing  land- 
scape picture. 

A large  tract  such  as  this  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  started  with  an  adequate 
complete  plan  for  its  orderlj'  devel- 
opment, and  with  perpetual  care 
throughout. 

The  cemetery  is  nortliwest  of  the 
city  on  Grand  River  avenue  and  is 
reached  in  forty-five  minutes  by  the 
Orchard  Lake  cars.  City  offices  are 
maintained  at  28  Home  Pank  Bldg. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are; 


President  and  treasurer,  C.  M.  Bur- 
ton; vice-president,  James  S.  Holden; 
secretary,  M.  M.  Wilmarth;  superin- 
tendent, W.  J.  Stringer;  engineer,  E. 
B.  Wilhelm. 

The  book  from  which  we  show  the 
accompanying  pictures,  has  many  other 
fine  illustrations  and  well-prepared 
descriptive  matter  writ, ten  by  E.  B. 
Wilhelm. 

The  printing,  typograph\-  and  illus- 
trations have  been  carefully  exe- 
cuted to  make  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  handsome  cemetery  books 
of  views.  The  illustrations  are  all 
of  the  size  of  the  two  shown  here 
and  occupy  every  other  page  through- 
out the  book,  the  opposite  being 
given  to  brief  descriptive  matter  appro- 
priate to  the  illustration.  The  text  is 
well-prepared  and  is  given  an  unusual 
typographic  form.  The  book  is  printed 
in  a rich  brown  color. 
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A movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a 
new  city  cemetery  for  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  The  site  as  advocated  by  the 
men  who  are  behind  the  movement  is 
the  land  lying  just  east  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  There  is  at  this  point  a large 
area  that  is  well  adapted  to  such  use. 

The  court  has  been  petitioned  for  a 
•charter  for  Edgehill  Cemetery,  of  Ply- 
mouth, Pa.  The  directors  are  William 
Templeton,  James  Templeton  and  L. 
Ployd  Hess. 

A tract  of  land  on  Adams  and  Green 
Bay  road,  about  a mile  north  of  the 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  city  limits  and  just 
south  of  the  new  Evergreen  park,  has 
been  purchased  by  a corporation  for 
cemetery  purposes.  It  will  be  improved 
on  modern  lines  and  is  called  Ever- 
green Cemetery. 

According  to  Superintendent  Hobert, 
of  Lakewood  Cemetery,  Minneapolis, 
the  ground  selected  by  the  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  Cemetery  Association  for  its 
cemetery,  when  viewed  as  to  drainage, 
nearness  to  city  and  its  possibilities  for 
development  into  an  attractive  burying 
ground,  “appeal  to  me  as  being  one  of 
the  most  desirable  sites  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  inspect.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  called  an  ideal  location  and  when  it 
has  been  developed  and  beautified,  your 
people  will  then  agree,  I am  sure,  that 
this  statement  is  not  exaggerated.” 

The  old  cemetery  at  Dresser  Hill, 
Charlton,  Mass.,  has  been  cleaned  up 
and  monuments  and  slabs  reset  where 
necessary.  At  the  last  annual  meeting 
the  town  made  an  appropriation  for 
this  work,  and  the  old  burial  ground 
looks  well  after  the  overhauling. 

The  tax  assessment  case  by  the 
town  of  Milford,  Mass.,  against  the 
proprietors  of  Pine  Grove  Cemetery, 
has  been  referred  to  the  full  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  by 
Chief  Justice  Arthur  P.  Rugg.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  him  in  a 
petition  for  certiorari  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Town  of  Milford  against 
the  County  Commissioners  of  Wor- 
cester County.  The  Justice  held, 
among  other  things,  that  the  matter 
was  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Commissioners.  This  case 
has  attracted  much  attention,  it  hav- 
ing been  brought  about  by  a tax  as- 
sessment levied  by  the  assessors  of 
Milford  on  the  personal  property  of 
the  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  proprietors. 

strong  protest  has  been  present- 
ed against  the  extension  of  the  Bridge 


street  cemetery,  Northampton,  Mass., 
by  the  land  purchased  about  a year 
ago  at  the  corner  of  North  and  Or- 
chard streets.  People  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plot  declare  it  will 
greatly  injure  their  property  values. 

Mr.  Bert  Carpenter,  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain, Mich.,  an  expert  in  dirt  road 
making,  highly  recommends  the  split- 
log  drag,  or  devices  constructed  on 
similar  principles,  as  the  best  repair- 
ing device  in  use  at  present. 

All  the  bodies  buried  in  Greenlawn 
Cemetery,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  which 
has  been  in  use  over  50  years,  have 
been  removed  to  Crown  Hill  Ceme- 
tery in  that  city.  This  was  the  result 
of  a Superior  Court  order  on  the 
court’s  quieting  a title  to  the  prop- 
erty asked  by  the  heirs  of  Edwin  J. 
Peck,  who  at  one  time  was  president 
of  the  Vandalia  R.  R.  Co.  The  tract 
which  became  a cemetery  in  1852,  was 
purchased  by  Peck  in  1850.  He  divid- 
ed the  land  into  280  burial  lots,  half 
of  which  were  sold.  The  contracts 
signed  by  the  persons  buying  the  lots 
provided  that  in  case  the  ground . 
should  cease  to  be  used  as  a cemetery 
the  property  should  revert  to  the 
Peck  heirs.  Recently  the  city  took 
the  site  over  as  a part  of  the  park 
system  and  the  suit  by  the  heirs  fol- 
lowed. 

At  a recent  regular  meeting  of  the 
Portage  township  board,  at  Hough- 
ton, Mich.,  Martin  M.  Foley  was  ap- 
pointed sexton  of  the  Forest  Hill  cem- 
etery, to  succeed  the  late  C.  Baudin. 
It  was  decided  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  laying  out  of  the  new  tract  of 
twenty-three  acres  recently  added  to 
the  cemetery,  so  as  to  get  in  shape  for 
selling  lots  in  the  new  portion  this 
winter. 

CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENTS 

A permanent  masonry  dock  is  to 
be  constructed  on  Otsego  Lake,  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Lakewood 
Cemetery  landing,  funds  for  which 
have  been  collected.  The  dock  will 
be  substantial  enough  to  withstand 
the  ice  of  winter  and  will  be  large 
enough  for  use  of  the  public  steamers. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  new 
mausoleum  at  Oak  Hill  Cemetery, 
Evansville,  Ind.  The  foundations  are 
of  concrete  and  the  walls  will  be 
built  of  dark  brown  brick  laid  in 
brown  mortar.  The  /trimmings  and 
columns  will  be  of  cream  colored 


glazed  terra  cotta,  and  the  roof  of 
green  glazed  Spanish  tile.  The  doors 
are  of  bronze.  The  floor  is  of  encaus- 
tic tile  with  marble  wainscoting.  In 
the  rear  provision  is  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  nine  caskets.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  $3,000. 

Mr.  Don  A.  Sanford,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  who  owns  a farm  in  Staf- 
ford, Va.,  has  presented  to  New 
Hope  church  a cemetery  which  will 
adjoin  the  church.  The  trustees  are 
Messrs.  Wm.  Deacon,  Price  Edwards 
and  W.  C.  Peyton. 

The  Memorial  Gates  erected  by 
Hannah  Jameson  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
at  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Parsons,  Kas., 
were  unveiled  and  presented  to  the 
city  on  November  19,  with  interesting 
and  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Farm- 
ers’ Cemetery,  Shobonier,  111.,  has  de- 
cided to  add  another  acre  to  its  area. 

The  managers  of  the  West  Pittston, 
Pa.,  Cemetery  Association  have  re- 
cently completed  a deal  for  the  pur- 
chase, from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.,  of  a plot  of  ground,  of  nearly 
two  acres,  to  be  added  to  the  ceme- 
tery. It  lies  along  the  river  bank, 
between  the  West  Pittston  cemetery 
and  the  Jewish  cemetery,  and  is  of 
the  same  width  as  the  old  cemetery, 
with  similar  soil. 

Directors  of  the  Swedish  cemetery 
corporation,  Worcester,  Mass.,  have 
decided  to  expend  $2,050  for  improve- 
ments about  the  cemetery  grounds. 
The  reports  made  by  the  directors 
were  encouraging,  and  showed  that 
the  corporation  is  experiencing  a 
progressive  and  prosperous  period. 
The  tomb  has  been  increased  in  ca- 
pacity from  50  to  100  bodies,  and 
many  improvements  have  been  made. 

An  addition  to  Holy  Sepulchre 
Cemetery,  Allentown,  Pa.,  was  conse- 
crated last  month. 

Greenville  Cemetery,  Rochdale, 
Mass.,  which  is  to  receive  attention 
in  the  way  of  improvement,  is  prac- 
tically in  three  parts,  two  of  which 
are  fully  occupied.  It  is  the  second 
oldest  cemetery  in  the  town  of  Leices- 
ter. The  newer  portion  will  be  kept 
up  from  funds  deposited  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  campaign  of  the  South  Joplin, 
Mo.,  Booster  Club  to  beautify  Fair- 
view  Cemetery  is  about  to  bear  fruit. 
The  city  council  recently  instructed 
the  cemetery  committee  to  investigate 
the  advisability  of  cleaning  the  stand- 
ing grass  and  weeds,  and  thus  re- 
move a danger  of  spreading  fire. 

The  contract  for  a new  entrance 
and  fence  for  the  City  Cemetery, 
Centralia,  III.,  was  recently  let  by  the 
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City  Council.  The  fence  will  be 
-wrought  iron  some  1,000  feet  long, 
and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Co.,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  addition  to  the  City  Cemetery 
of  Muscatine,  la.,  is  to  be  laid  out  on 
the  lawn  plan,  and  is  expected  to 
make  Greenwood  Cemetery  an  attrac- 
tive burial  place.  The  new  addition 
is  about  three  and  a half  acres  in  ex- 
tent. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Oakland 
Cemetery,  Freeport,  111.,  a cheerful 
report  was  made  and  steps  inaugu- 
rated for  the  instalment  of  an  effi- 
cient water  system  in  1912. 

Barnes  & Spaulding  of  Pittsfield. 
Mass.,  have  prepared  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  new  part  of  the 
City  Cemetery  of  Hinsdale,  Mass. 

The  officers  of  Cedar  Grove  Ceme- 
tery, New  London,  Conn.,  are  experi- 
encing the  usual  difficulties  of  collect- 
ing delinquent  bills  for  the  care  of 
lots,  and  at  the  last  meeting  the  sub- 
ject was  seriously  discussed,  and  reso- 
lutions passed  to  collect  for  payment 
for  such  work  in  advance. 

The  cemetery  commissioners  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  have  recommended 
to  the  City  Council  the  purchase  of  a 
plot  of  land  as  an  addition  to  Zion 
Hill  Cemetery. 

The  Baraboo,  Wis.,  Cemetery  As- 
sociation are  preparing  to  secure 
plans  for  a “mortuary  chapel,”  at  a 
cost  limit  of  $6,000.  The  Women’s 
Givic  League  of  that  city  are  quite  in- 
terested in  the  matter. 

The  new  service  building  in  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  Berwyn,  111.,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago  on  the  C.,  B.  & 
Q.  R.  R.,  has  been  erected  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  A.  J.  Buerger,' Jr.,  archi- 
tect. The  structure  proper  is  30  by  40 
feet;  over  the  verandas  it  is  50  by  40 
feet.  It  is  built  of  dark  brown  rough 
faced  pressed  brick,  with  Bedford 
stone  trimmings;  the  roof  is  of  green 
glazed  tile,  with  copper  gutters  and 
■down  spouts,  and  there  is  a dormer 
window  on  front  and  rear,  having  cop- 
per trimmings.  The  waiting  room  is 
18  by  40  feet,  with  beamed  ceiling; 
the  oak  trimming  is  finished  in  dark 
green.  Wainscoting,  window  sills  and 
'floors  are  of  mosaic  tiling.  The  lava- 
tories for  women  and  the  rest  room 
are  similarly  finished,  and  have  the 
latest  sanitary  equipment.  The  build- 
ing is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heat- 
ed with  'a  hot-water  system,  and  a 
water  system  has  been  installed  ex- 
pressly for  this  structure.  The  wait- 
ing and  rest  rooms  are  adequately 
provided  with  mission  furniture,  the 
comfort  of  the  patrons  being  carefully 


of  considered.  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
of  which  Mr.  George  Schrade  is 
superintendent,  and  for  which  plans 
were  made  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds. 
was  described  in  these  columns  a few 
years  ago,  not  long  after  it  was 
opened. 

NEW  CEMETERIES 

The  Congregation  Agudas  Achem, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y..  dedicated  a new 
cemetery  last  month:  it  lies  adjacent 
to  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  With  the 
purchase  of  the  new  plot  of  land  near 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  the  Congrega- 
tion Agudas  Achem  wilt  own  two 
cemeteries,  f’he  other  one  is  near 
Chrystal  Lake.  The  new  cemetery  of 
the  Agudas  Achem  is  opposite  the 
cemetery  of  the  B’Nai  Israel  Congre- 
gation. 

The  new  St.  Vincent’s  Cemetery,  at 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  was  consecrated  last 
month  by  Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  Hoban, 
bishop  of  the  Scranton  diocese,  in 
the  presence  of  a large  gathering. 
Mine  caves  ruined  the  old  cemetery, 
and  the  company,  whose  workings  de- 
stroyed it,  donated  a new  plot  of 
ground  and  paid  the  expense  of  the 
removal  of  the  bodies. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of 
Antigo,  Wis.,  have  recommended  the 
fixing  up  of  twenty  acres  of  the  eighty 
acres  of  land  owned  by  the  city  just 
southeast  of  the  city,  for  cemetery 
purposes.  The  land  in  question  was 
purchased  by  the  city  in  1907  at  the 
time  the  attention  of  the  council  was 
called  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
present  site. 

Early  next  spring  the  new  Catholic 
burying  ground,  lying  four  miles 
south  of  the  Hartman  stock  farm, 
and  ten  miles  south  of  Columbus,  O., 
will  be  thrown  open.  It  will  contain 
250  acres  and  will  be  one  of  the  larg- 
est cemeteries  in  the  state.  Its  open- 
ing means  that  after  this  winter  no 
more  lots  will  be  sold  in  Calvary,  the 
Catholic  cemetery  which  has  been 
used  for  years. 

News  from  New  Castle,  Pa.,  says 
a charter  for  the  iMountville  Ceme- 
tery has  been  granted.  The  ceme- 
terj'  is  located  in  Perry  township. 
The  incorporators  are:  Elam  Z. 
Thomas,  Alexander  I.  Young,  Ersk- 
ine  E.  Aiken,  R.  Calvin  Weller,  and 
Charles  C.  Wilson.  It  is  stated  in 
the  charter  that  the  cemetery  will 
not  be  run  for  profit. 

A corporation  has  been  organized 
to  plat  and  develop  a tract  of  land 
recently  purchased  on  Adams  and 
Green  Bay  road,  north  of  the  city  lim- 
its, Milwaukee,  Wis.  It  is  a choice 
location  for  a cemetery,  and  the 


trustees  claim  to  intend  to  make  it 
one  of  the  finest  cemeteries  in  \'/is- 
censin.  It  is  named  Evergreen  Ceme- 
tery. 

Graceland  is  the  name  of  the  new 
cemetery  of  51  acres,  which  is  to  he 
opened  next  year  by  the  cemetery 
commissioners  of  Racine,  Wis.,  and 
which  is  to  supplement  Mound  Ceme- 
tery, now  nearly  all  sold  out.  Mound 
Cemetery,  of  (i.j  acres,  was  named 
from  the  many  mounds  found  on  the 
tract,  of  historic  origin,  some  prob- 
ably 1,000  years  old.  In  1852  sixty 
mounds  were  platted  in  its  vicinity, 
most  of  them  were  investigated  and 
contained  skeletons.  A vast  amount 
of  interest  attaches  to  these  mounds, 
and  they  make  the  cemetery  a noted 
one;  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  they 
be  preserved.  Mr.  Louis  F.  Mohr  is 
superintendent  of  both  Mound  and 
the  new  Graceland  Cemeteries. 

THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

The  illustration  on  the  front  cover 
shows  one  of  the  most  elaborate  cem- 
etery entrance  gateways  in  America. 
Its  architecture,  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance style,  has  been  closely  followed 
in  the  artistic  Barre  granite  piers, 
and  the  elaborate  iron  work  so  beau- 
tifully wrought  out  in  the  ornamental 
gates  and  fence. 

Some  idea  of  the  massive  propor- 
tions may  be  obtained  from  a few 
of  the  dimensions  given.  The  gran- 
ite piers,  or  posts,  are  each  2.5  feet 
high,  and  six  feet  square  at  the  base 
Each  of  these  stately  columns  contain 
upwards  of  50  tons  of  Barre  granite. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of 
concrete  was  used  in  the  foundation 
of  each  of  these  posts.  The  ornamen- 
tal iron  gates  are  each  18  feet  wide, 
17  feet  high  at  the  hinge  side,  and  12 
feet  high  in  the  center.  The  approxi- 
mate weight  of  the  iron  in  these  mag- 
nificent gates  was  over  ten  tons,  there 
being  a total  frontage  at  the  main 
entrance  of  about  114  feet. 

The  contract  for  building  and  erect- 
ing the  ornamental  gateways  and 
fence  was  awarded  to  the  Stewart 
Iron  Works  Company,  of  Cincinnati, 
whose  reputation  for  exceptional  work 
of  this  character  insured  that  the 
work  would  be  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  of  the  architect’s  design. 

The  Roseland  Park  Cemetery  en- 
trance was  completed  in  1909,  at  a cost 
of  about  $25,000.  That  the  necessary 
expenditure  has  more  than  warranted 
the  directors  in  carrying  out  this  elab- 
orate idea  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
these  attractive  grounds  are  one  of 
the  show  places  of  visitors  to  De- 
troit. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publicati  ms  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8 67  8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


.Irnerlcan  Botanist,  Joliet,  III.  (A.  B.), 
75c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
V'ork,  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ; $1.50  yr. ; single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 

$1.00  year;  10c  copy 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy 

Conservation,  Washington,  U.  C..(Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  lOc  copy. 

Country  Life  in  America,  New  York 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
26c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent  ),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  5c, 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
I-.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

^ Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
*1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 


Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York  (G. 
R.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copv.  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy  5c.  ■ 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year:  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin.  German- 
town, Philadelphia  (M.  G.  B.)  50c  year: 

5c  copy, 

Minnesota  Hoi  tlculturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c, 
Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeltung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G.. 
$3.00  year;  10c  cor  ’. 

Municipal  EJngineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N. ), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
<N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Pacific  Municipalities,  San  Francisco  (P. 
M.),  $1.00  year:  10c  copy. 

Revue  Hortlcole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Scl. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.).  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds 

Beaumont,  Texas,  Improvement  of, 
by  George  A.  Smith.  Illust.  A.  C. 
5:254-8.  November,  1911. 

Civic  Improvement  as  Applied  to 
Street  Lighting,  by  L.  L.  Hopkins. 
Illust.  A.  C.  ,5:282-5.  November,  1911. 

Civic  and  Commercial  Organiza- 
tions, their  Relations  to  Municipal 
Government,  by  Mayo  Fesler.  A.  C. 
5:274-9.  November,  1911. 

Constitution  for  a Village  Improve- 
ment Society.  A.  C.  5:299.  Novem- 
ber, 1911. 

Festa  in  America,  by  M.  M.  Need- 
ham. Illust.  Outlook,  New  York, 
99:523-31.  October  28,  1911. 

Schenectady’s  Scope  of  Vision,  by 
Walter  H.  Reed.  Illust.  A.  C. 
5:270-5.  November,  1911. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Benrath  Castle  and  its  Gardens,  by 
Gustav  Ammann.  Illust.  G.  K. 
(German),  13:197-202.  November, 
1911. 

Flowers  and  Color,  Garden  Full  of: 
Miss  Kneeland’s  Garden  at  Lenox, 
by  Thomas  MacAdam,  Illust.  C.  L.  A. 
20:23-5.  October,  1911. 


Hedges  in  the  Landscape  Picture, 
by  Harry  Mass.  Illust.  G.  K.  (Ger- 
man), 13:205-9.  November,  1911. 

Making  One  Acre  Look  Like  Ten, 
by  Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M. 
14:206-8.  December,  1911. 

Mexican  House  and  Garden  in  Cal- 
ifornia, by  E.  E.  Sayford.  Illust. 
C.  L.  A.  21:37-9.  November  1,  1911. 

November  in  the  Garden.  Illust. 
A.  H.  G.  8:416-7.  November,  1911. 

Vines,  Taking  Care  of  in  Winter, 
by  W.  C.  McCollom.  Illust.  G.  M. 
14:208-10.  December,  1911. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 

Civic  Improvement  in  Parks  and 
Parkways,  by  D.  C.  Armstrong.  Il- 
lust. M.  H.  39:454-7.  December,  1911. 

Greenhouse,  Small,  Building  a,  by 
P.  S.  Sweetser.  Illust.  A.  H.  G. 
8:400-8.  November,  1911. 

Playground  Creed  of  the  Play- 
ground League  of  New  York.  A.  C. 
5:209.  November,  1911. 

Playgrounds,  Moving  Pictures  in. 
by  E.  M.  Best.  Survey  27:1060-1. 
October  21,  1911. 

Schiller  Park,  the  New,  in  Berlin, 


by  A.  Weiss.  M.  D.  G.  (German) 
26:541-4.  November  18,  1911. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 

California,  Silva  of,  by  W.  L.  Jep- 
son.  Illust.  Nature,  New  York,  87  r 
452-3.  October  5,  1911. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, Annual  Meeting  of.  Illust.  F.  E. 
32:933.  November  11,  1911. 

Green,  Prof.  Samuel  B.,  by  Harry 
Snyder,  M.  H.  39:461-70.  December, 
1911. 

Hickory  Bark  Borer,  by  H.  W. 
Merkel.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.  20:35-6.  Oc- 
tober 15,  1911. 

Insect  Parasitism  and  Its  Peculi- 
arities, by  W.  M.  W^heeler,  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  New  York,  79:431- 
49.  November,  1911. 

Lombardy  Poplar  as  Decoration,  by 
Samuel  Howe.  Illust.  International 
Studio,  New  York,  44:sup.63-8.  Oc- 
tober, 1911. 

Moving  Big  Trees  in  Winter,  by 
W.  C McCollom.  Illust.  G.  M. 
14:217-19.  December,  1911. 

Retarding  of  Plants  and  Flowers, 
by  L.  C.  Corbett.  A.  F.  37:845-6. 
November  11,  1911. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Modern  Gar- 
den Art,  by  J.  F.  Mueller.  M.  D.  G. 
(German),  26:544-8.  November  18, 
1911. 

REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED 

The  City  Plan  Commission  of  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.,  is  issuing  an  inter- 
esting series  of  Brochures  on  the 
Work  of  City  Planning  in  General 
and  the  work  of  the  commission  in 
particular.  The  literature  is  issued 
under  the  general  title;  “Know  City 
Planning — Yesterday,  To-Day,  To- 
Morrow.”  The  first  of  the  series  con- 
tains a reprint  of  a series  of  educa- 
tional articles  on  city  planning  that 
were  published  in  the  Jersey  Journal 
and  Hudson  Observer.  The  second 
of  the  booklets  is  Serial  Pamphlet  A., 
describing  the  organization,  person- 
nel, aims  and  methods  of  work  of  the 
commission.  Walter  G.  Muirheid  is 
secretary  of  the  commission. 

OBITUARY 

After  an  illness  of  only  two  days 
William  Crosbie,  Superintendent  of 
Washington  Cemetery,  Washington, 
Pa.,  peacefully  passed  away,  Novem- 
ber 25,  and  was  buried  on  the  28th. 
A host  of  relatives,  friends  and  towns- 
people attended  his  funeral,  and 
among  the  outsiders  were  every 
Pittsburgh  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendents, namely,  W.  B.  Jones,  su- 
perintendent Highwood;  E.  S.  You- 
den,  superintendent  Uniondale;  Wm. 
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Rosehill  Cemetery,  Chicago,  III.,  road  constracted  with  Tarvia  X 


Tarvia  for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 


''  I ''ARVIA  is  a dense,  viscid  product 
of  coal  tar  and  is  made  in  three 
grades. 

For  road  building  use  Tarvia  X,  the 
densest  of  the  tarvias,  and  pour  it  into 
the  broken  stone  after  rolling,  using 
it  in  every  layer  from  the  bottom  of  the 
road  to  the  top,  thus  cementing  the 
whole  structure  together  in  a tough, 
waterproof  matrix. 

Such  a road  will  give  vastly  longer 
service  than  ordinary  macadam  at 
trifling  additional  expense. 

Tarvia  A,  a medium  density  of  tar- 
via, is  for  surface  applications.  It  is 
applied  hot  as  a liquid  and  solidifies 
on  cooling,  forming  a matrix  in  the 
surface  of  the  road  and  keeping  the 


surface  screenings  from  shifting  and 
pulverizing  under  traffic. 

Tarvia  B,  the  lightest  and  cheapest 
of  the  tarvia  treatments,  is  primarily 
for  dust  suppression.  It  is  applied 
from  a sprinkling  cart  without  heat- 
ing, with  or  without  the  addition  of 
stone  screenings.  One  application  will 
not  only  suppress  dust  for  a season 
but  the  road  will  be  waterproof,  mud- 
less, quiet  and  last  much  longer  than 
ordinary  water  bond  macadam. 
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St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  New  Or- 
leans,  Seattle,  London,  Eng. 

Canadian  Offi:es: — Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Van- 
couver, St.  John,  N.  B.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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Devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  Parks, 
Cemeteries.  Public  and  Private  Grounds 
Published  on  the  15th  of  the  Month  by 
R.  J.  HAIGHT 
440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
EDITORS 

John  W.  Weston  O.  H.  Sample 

Subscription.  $2,00  a Year.  { ^orejgn,  $2.25 


Harris,  superintendent  Woodlawn; 
Wm.  Allen,  superintendent  Home- 
wood,  and  William  Falconer,  super- 
intendent Allegheny.  Among  the 
many  floral  tributes  sent  to  his  home 
in  loving  memory  was  a rich  and 
beautiful  wreath  from  the  Association 
of  American  Cemetery  Superinten- 
dents, of  which  body  the  deceased  was 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  CROSBIE. 


a devoted  and  respected  member.  It 
was  set  in  an  easel  and  prominently 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  casket,  and 
it  was  sincerely  appreciated  by  the 
family.  William  Crosbie  was  born 
in  Scotland  in  July,  1832;  hence  was 
in  his  80th  year.  In  his  earlier  life 
he  was  schooled  in  gardening  and 
forestry.  In  1853  he  came  to  America 
and  for  the  first  15  years  was  em- 
ployed in  nursery,  forestry  and  hor- 
ticultural work,  then  on  April  1,  1868, 
he  accepted  the  superintendency  of 
the  Washington  Cemetery,  a position 
he  held  during  the  rest  of  his  life — 
over  43  years.  Good  and  faithful 
servant!  A widow  and  seven  children 
survive  him.  One  of  his  sons,  John 
M.,  has  been  assistant  superintendent 
under  his  father  for  some  years,  and 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY 

Write  for  prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  spring 

HIRaM  T.  JONES 
Union  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 


V^IGH  GPADE^ 

Special  Designs  For  Particular  People 

WE  have  the  style  you  want.  Iron  and  wire  for  all  pur-  I 
poses— lawn,  church,  park,  factory,  poultry  yard, 
cemetery,  etc.  Our  entire  factory  is  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  high  class  fencing.  When  you  get  fence  from  us 
1 you  know  it  is  right.  Let  us  quote  you  prices.  Write  today  | 
I for  our  catalog  giving  pointers  on  fence  buying. 

I Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Co. 

|l195East  24th  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


n I ■ T r for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 

^ I II  I b for  Vaults  of  All  Kinds. 

U L n I Li  for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  bangor!pS 


!!>•  WITTEN 

Aufojnatic  Dump  Cart 

Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

A necessity  for  Farm- 
Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen.  Con- 
tractors and  all  man- 
facturing  plants. 

Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mtg.  Co., 5 83 Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


MORTUARY  LAW 

By  SIDNEY  PERLEY  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar 


The  author  endeavors  to  show  the 
principles  that  underlie  all  law  con- 
cerning dead  human  bodies. 

Thirty  chapters ; 208  pages.  Over 
300  cases  cited. 

Bound  in  sheep,  $3.00 
Cloth  binding,  $2.00 

For  Sale  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

324  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO 


AGENTS — Yes,  we  want  an  agent 
in  every  town  to  sell  our  monuments. 
Cemetery  Superintendents  and  Sex- 
tons make  good  money.  Our  terms 
are  right.  The  best  of  work  supplied. 
Write  to-day  for  our  terms.  We  have 
hundreds  of  agents. 

Moore  Monument  Company 

PARK  AVENUE  STERLING,  ILLINOIS 


The  Automatic  Sealing  Cement 


Burial  Vault 


Automatically  seals 
against  water  and  vermin; 
insect  proof  and  sanitary. 

We  manufacture  the 
highest  type  of  adjustable 
Bessemer  steel  molds 
known  today.  Write  for 
our  big  hook. 

The  Automatic 
Sealing  Vault  Co. 

Peru,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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To  those  interested  in  Horticulture  and  Gardening  either 
Amateur  or  Professional,  ThE  GARDENERS’  CHRONICLE 
OF  America  would  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Subscription  Price,  $1. 00  Per  annum 

CHRONICLE  PRESS,  PUBLISHERS 

236  William  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

CONCRETE  POTTERY  AND 
GARDEN  FURNITURE 

By  RALPH  C.  DAVIDSON 
16mo.  (514  r 714  inches).  196  pages.  140  illustrations. 

This  work  should  appeal  strongly  to  all  of  those  interested 
in  ornamental  concrete  as  the  author  has  taken  up  and  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  a most  practical  manner  the  various 
methods  of  casting  concrete  into  ornamental  shapes.  The  au- 
thor has  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  knows  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  material  and  has  explained  each  progressive  step 
in  the  various  operations  throughout  in  detail.  These  directions 
have  been  supplemented  with  half-tones  and  line  illustrations 
which  are  so  clear  that  no  one  can  misunderstand  them. 

Sent  postpaid  for  $1.50  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 440  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Cemetery  l^ecords 

Systems  of  Records  for 
Cemeteries  of  all  sizes. 

Send  for  specimen  pages  to 

ParR  (SL  Cemetery 

324  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


"ParK,  and  Cemetery  The  best  Medium 
for  keeping  before 
Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents. 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

QUARRIES,  MILLS  AND  OFFICES,  McDERMOTT,  O. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Designers  and  Builders  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Gates  and  Fencing. 

Catalogue  No.  64  Park*  and  Cemeteries.  Lawn  Seats  and  VaseS.  No.  48-A  Residences  and  Churches. 
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another  son,  David  T.  M.,  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  cemetery.  Of  the  other 
•children  two  sons  are  United  Presby- 
terian ministers,  and  a daughter  is 
the  wife  of  a minister.  “An  honest 
unan’s  the  noblest  work  of  God.”  And 
-on  this  pedestal,  his  whole  life  long, 
William  Crosbie  stood.  He  was  a 
■Christian  gentleman,  a member  and 
staunch  supporter  and  for  many  years 
.-an  elder  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  city  of  his  residence. 
Than  his,  the  probity  of  no  man  in 
the  community  stood  higher.  His 
Board  of  Management  loved  him  as 
■well  as  trusted  him,  and  when  speak- 
ing with  me  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
they  expressed  themselves  more  as 
if  they  had  parted  with  a brother 
than  with  an  employe.  All  Washing- 
ton deplored  his  loss.  He  was  a 
sturdy,  worthy,  sterling  son  of  a 
rugged  land,  a noble  credit  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and  a desirable  and  ap- 
preciated citizen  of  the  home  of  his 
adoption.  As  a man  shall  love  his 
mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife,  he 
was  Scotch  to  the  core,  and  Ameri- 
can in  heart,  soul,  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. And  as  Saul  in  stature  tow- 
ered over  the  Children  of  Israel,  so 
■does  the  Crosbie  family  rise  among 
its  fellowmen,  6 ft.  to  6 ft.  6!  Far 
seeing  in  business  matters  he  had 
obtained  a competency.  Progressive 
In  professional  ways,  more  especially 
in  his  septuagenarian  years  he  stood 
forth  for  every  advanced  idea  in  mod- 
ern cemetery  work,  and  with  the 
•courage  of  his  convictions,  he  mould- 
ed the  minds  of  the  lot  owners  into 
his  own  conception.  He  was  a regu- 
lar and  interested  attendant  at  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  and  always  ready  in 
their  discussions.  But  who  would 
have  thought  that  that  black-haired, 
tall,  erect,  brawny  Scot  was  in  his 
80th  year;  he  worked  more  like  a man 
■of  60.  He  had  trees  in  his  heart  and 
an  arboretum  in  his  cemetery.  He 
practiced  what  he  preached.  Time 
and  time  again  he  urged  his  State 
and  the  National  Government  in  the 
interest  of  trees  and  forestry,  and  so 
practically  and  sensibly  was  this  done, 
that  his  counsel  was  heeded  and 
sought  for,  utilized  and  absorbed. 
Sadly  we  shall  miss  our  genial  friend. 

W.  F. 

William  H.  Moon,  the  well-known 
nurseryman  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  died 
Nov.  18,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  He  was 
stricken  just  as  he  stepped  from  the 
trolley  car  on  which  he  had  come 
from  Morrisville,  and  was  assisted  to 
the  office  of  his  family  physician.  Dr. 
Court,  only  a short  distance  away. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Desig-usor  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


F^Iantlng  Oontraots 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eltherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


We  have  given  special  thought  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pumps  developing  sufficient  pressure 
to  thoroughly  spray  shade  trees  in  parks,  cem- 
eteries, along  city  streets,  etc.  Deming  outfits, 
therefore, . are  particularly  adapted  to  that 
work — they  develop  high  pressures,  even  when 
supplying  eight  or  more  nozzles. 

Deming  Power  Sprayers 

are  the  choice  of  park  siiperintendents,  com- 
missioners and  owners  of  great  estates.  Deming 
outfits  are  durable  and  efficient;  all  working 
parts  are  brass,  and  the  rigid  construction 
prevents  lose  motion  between  pump  and  engine. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  specifications, 
blue-prints,  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps 
for  all  uses;  general  agencies  in  principal  cities. 


The  One  Man 

making  a specialty  of  fixing  over 
old  time  graveyards  into  modern 
park  cemeteries. 

The  One  Man 

who  can  make  a modern  plan  for 
your  new  addition  is 

HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED 

Landscape  Architect 

303  Lewis  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


William  Stuppe  Company 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

SOO  Fifth  Avenue,  NewYork,N.Y. 

Designing  and  Executing.  Long  experience 
and  abiiity  wiil  guarantee  satisfaction. 


Cfjristian  Sensen 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  and  FORESTER 
309  Beacon  Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Parks,  Park  Systems.  Modern  Cemeteries,  City 
Forestry,  Reports,  Plans,  Engineering. 


Public  Grounds  Beautified 

K/IL/1K/1 

Grows  anywhere  quickly.  All  it  needs  is  soil,  moisture; 
produces  even  growth,  strong,  healtliy  turf.  Selected 
seeds,  powerful  concentrate  o£  dried  animal  manure  mixed 
in  scientific  proportions.  Gets  quick  results  where  every- 
thing else  fails.  Goes  further  tlian  other  seed.  Used  in 
largest  parks.  Try  it.  5-lb.  box  $1.00,  prepaid  anywhere 
east  of  Missouri  River.  Special  price  for  public  grounds 
Ask  particulars,  and  get  our  free,  helpful  book,  “flow  to 
Make  a Law'n.” 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,  829  Exchange  Aye..  CHICAGO 


Ellwanger  & Barry’s 

TRces 

Shrubs 

Roses  and  Plants 

are  known  and  planted  everywhere. 
Leaders  for  70  years.  Booklet  free. 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
830  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock! furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Sales  Office,  Masonic  Temple,  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO  Quarries  and  Mills,  McDERMOTT,  OHIO 
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THE  VULCAN  COMPANY  ::  Detroit  - Michigan 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES  AND  FENCES 

Settees,  Reservoir  Vases,  Tree  Guards,  Litter  Baskets,  Trellises,  Lawn  Rollers,  Markers,  Etc. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  1100 


DODDRIDGE 

Grave  Linings 

You  will  find  more  use  for 
our  grave  linings  now  that 
the  cold,  cheerless  season  of 
the  year  is  coming.  Isn’t 
an  unlined  grave  in  gloomy 
weather  just  about  the  most 
dismal  sight  conceivable? 
Our  grave  linings  will  com- 
pletely transform  its  appear- 
ance and  give  it  a comfort- 
able, warm  look,  a pleasant 
contrast  to  the  surrounding 
landscape.  If  you  are  already 
using  them  look  over  your 
stock  and  reorder  what  you 
are  short  on  at  once,  and  if 
you  have  never  used  them  it 
is  high  time  you  are  getting 
busy  and  doing  so. 

Dont  delay,  but  send  for 
catalog  and  price-list 
at  once 

Manufactured  by 

The 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Steam  Road  Rollers 

All  Types  All  Size* 

Send  for  Catalog 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


are  usingour  method  for  keeping  their  Records 

of  Burials,  laication  of  Graves,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive Circulars  sent  on  request. 

R J.  HAIGHT.  Publisher. 440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  - = By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0  50.  Sent  postpaid  by 
R.  Ji  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

Tbit  it  a grave 
propotitioD 


LISTEN! 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbintf  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  Krave. 

45  sold  in  City  oj^  “Detroil — o-Oer  37 5 sold  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throutfhout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government,  Washington,  D.  C..  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 

Folding  Device  Works  Ovid,  Mich. 


*OLD  RELIABLE.”  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quickly  adjusted 
and  makes  fine  appearance.  Alwaysready.  There's  none  just 
like  it.  Weight  75  lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral'car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  WecanSHOWYOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 
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where  he  died  of  apoplexy  soon  after. 
Mr.  Moon  was  born  in  Morrisville, 
March  6,  1849.  He  was  the  son  of 
Mahlon  Moon,  one  of  the  pioneer 
nurserymen  of  this  country,  who 
started  in  business  in  1849,  and  whom 
the  late  Samuel  C.  Moon,  brother  of 
Wm.  H.  Moon,  succeeded  in  business; 
S.  C.  Moon  died  only  ten  months 
ago.  W.  H.  Moon  started  for  him- 
self in  1872,  establishing  the  William 
H.  Moon  Nursery  Co.,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1890,  and  of  which  he 
was  the  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager. In  these  thirty-nine  years,  un- 
der his  able  management,  the  nursery 
increased  from  twenty  acres  to  near- 
ly five  hundred,  on  which  are  grown 
2,000  varieties  of  trees  and  plants.  It 
was  always  Mr.  Moon’s  aim  to  grow 
good  trees  to  sell  at  a good  price 
rather  than  stock  to  sell  without  any 
item  of  profit,  and  his  business,  thus 
started,  has  increased  until  today  the 
nursery  covers  nearly  500  acres  of 
land  and  employs  as  high  as  200  men 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Moon  also  made  a specialty  of  or- 
namental trees  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  production  of  ever- 
greens of  the  better  class,  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  first  nurserymen  to 
advocate  the  advantages  and  prac- 
tising the  custom  of  shipping  ever- 
greens with  balls  of  earth  about  their 
roots,  and  at  -the  time  of  his  death 
was  one  of  the  largest  growers  of 
evergreens  in  this  country.  He  was 
active  in  public  works  and  affairs  both 
in  his  home  district  and  in  trade  or- 
ganizations in  general,  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Nurserymen’s  As- 
sociation and  Ornamental  Grower’s 
Association  and  various  other  trade 
organizations. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTES 

The  Winter  Courses  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  of  twelve  weeks  begin 
December  6th,  1911,  and  close  March 
1st,  1912.  Students  may  specialize 
in  General  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Dairy  Husbandry,  Dairy  Manufac- 
ture and  Poultry  Husbandry.  Farm- 
ers’ Week  begins  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 27th,  1911,  and  closes  on 
Wednesday,  January  3d,  1912:  a se- 
ries of  lectures  and  practical  exer- 
cises which  are  open  to  any  citizen 
of  the  state.  Information  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Alva  Agee, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion, State  College,  Pa. 

The  periodical  formerly  known  as 
“The  Journal  of  West  Park,  No.  2,” 
Chicago,  is  now  “The  Journal  of  So- 
cial and  Civic  Chicago.’’  Its  matter 
is  largely  associated  with  the  small 
parks  and  playgrounds  questions,  and 
all  that  that  pertinent  subject  com- 
prises. It  is  published  monthly  in 
the  interest  of  Humanity  by  the 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  CRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 

BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 


MARKS  FORI 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES.  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BERGER  MFG.  CO. 

STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO  REQUEST 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  334  inch,  4 inch  and  6 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices,  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address.  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices, 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0 


WHY 


buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 
Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 
No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 


Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 


River  Grove,  111. 


SAVE 

YOUR 

TREES 


They  are  too  precious  to  lose.  Get  expert  surgeons 
to  examine  them  and  advise  you  as  to  what  they 
need.  Avoid  tree  fakers  and  tree  butchers.  Our 
free  booklets  explain  tree  surgery,  the  science 
founde(J  by  John  Davey.  Write  for  them. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc. 
4611  Leaves  Street  KENT,  OHIO 


Always  mention  Park  and  Cemetery 
when  writing  to  advertisers 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


Send  for  specimen  pages  and  prices 


R.  J.  HAIGHT 

324  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 
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Council  of  West  Park  No.  2,  and  is 
controlled  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  community. 

“Agency  News,”  is  the  title  of  a pa- 
per issued  by  the  Moore  Monument 
Co.,  Sterling,  111.,  as  a medium  of 
intercourse  between  the  company  and 
its  agents  who  are  located  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the  union. 

No  one  would  suspect  from  the  ti- 
tle that  “The  Sunnyside”  is  the  name 
of  a journal  that  for  forty  years 
has  been  laboring  valiantly  in  be- 
half of  the  undertaking  profession. 
It  was  started  in  1871  by  Henry  E. 
Taylor,  New  York,  as  “The  Under- 
taker,” and  soon  after  became  the 
property  of  Frank  H.  Chase,  who 
adopted  the  more  cheering  if  less 
distinctive  title.  The  fortieth  anni- 
versary was  celebrated  last  month 
by  a special  issve  containing  173 
well  filled  pages,  illustrative  and  de- 
scriptive of  the  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture of  the  profession. 


“Excelsior”  Wire  Fences  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  RUST  PROOF  Flower 
Bed  Guards.  Trellises  and  Tree  Guards.  ::  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  at  Boston*  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


ASKED  AND  ANSWERED. 

Concluded  from  page  728. 

plumosus  you  can  grow  nicely  for  seed 
under  the  shelter,  and  the  cut  strings 
could  be  shipped  North  too.  But  in 
any  enterprise  of  this  sort,  in  which 
one  would  depend  on  the  patronage  of 
the  Northern  trade,  it  would  hardly 
be  fair  to  sell  them  seed  and  then  com- 
pete with  them  in  the  cuttings.  The 
Narcissus  growers  in  southeastern  Vir- 
ginia have  been  making  this  mistake, 
by  shipping  cut  flowers  North  while 
the  florists  who  bought  their  bulbs  are 
still  growing  them  under  glass.  No 
one  in  the  South  who  expects  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Northern  florist  trade 
should  compete  with  their  customers  in 
the  product  from  their  seed  or  bulbs. 
You  should  plant  the  Olea  fragrans 
and  Magnolia  fuscata  in  March,  getting 
pot-grown  plants.  If  you  are  obliged 
to  get  plants  from  the  open  nursery, 
you  must  always  pull  off  the  leaves  be- 
fore planting,  for  these  broad-leaved 
evergreens  will  evaporate  so  rapidly 
that  they  are  apt  to  die  if  the  leaves 
are  left  on. 

Salisbury,  Md.  W.  F.  Massey. 


Supplies  Wanted 

The  Women’s  Civic  League  of  Bara- 
boo,  Wis.,  is  in  the  market  for  Trees, 
Plants,  Seeds  and  Shrubs  at  wholesale; 
Catalogues  o f Appurtenances  for 
Cemeteries,  Children’s  Playgrounds, 
Park  Buildings  and  for  other  civic 
improvements.  Address: 

Womens’  Civic  League 

Box  W.  C.  L.,  City  Hall  Baraboo,  Wis. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS— 1 

lo  cents  a line  each  insertion:  6 words  to  a 
line:  minimum  firice  50  cents.  Coty  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  of  the  month. 


Hardy  Stock 


QUALITY  EVERGREENS. 

We  make  to  order,  wreaths  and  crosses, 
of  holly,  boxwood,  laurel  and  princess 
pine. 

CASE  HOLLY. 

Every  case  guaranteed  as  represented. 
Send  NOW  for  our  complete  list  and 
refernces  from  Cemetery  Supts. 

Jones,  The  Holly  Wreath  Man, 
Milton,  Delaware. 


Concrete  is  an  important  material  in 
PARKS  and  CEMETERIES  and 
in  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

You  should  have  the  monthly  journal 
CONCRETE 

It  tells  HOW.  Subscription  price  $1.00 
a year.  Sample  copy  10  cents. 

Concrete  Publishing  Co., 

2 Saturday  Night  Building, 

Detroit  Michigan. 


ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 


American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 

President,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

President,  John  J.  Stephens,  Supt.  Green- 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
III. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects. 

President,  Chas.  N.  Lowrie,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Av., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 


American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg. Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


I WANTED I 

WANTEII — Position  as  Park  or  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent  wanted  by  theoretical 
and  practical  well  experienced  Landscape 
Architect  of  ability.  Long  connected  with 
leading  cemetery.  Moderate  salary.  Ad- 
dress Box  4,  Park  and  Cemetery. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  yon  write. 


REVISED 

Cemetery  Laws 

OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

A new  edition  of  this  complete  handbook 
of  New  York  Cemetery  laws.  Includes 
many  new  cases  from  other  states  and 
several  important  amendments  to  New 
York  laws  down  to  1906.  The  cases  from 
other  states  and  suggestions  from  New 
York  laws  make  it  invaluable  to  cemetery 
officials  everywhere. 

Price  $1.25  Postpaid 

Park  & Cemetery*  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


No.  1181 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

ef 

your 

Gfth 
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mrth 
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ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  by  16  feet. 


No.  1178 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 

Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  MicKi^an 


Road  Rolling  Revolutionized 

1.  No  Smoke  and  Sparks 

2.  No  Ashes  and  Clinker 

3.  No  Coal  Lying  About 

4.  No  Teaming  of  Coal  and  Water 

5.  No  damage  to  Trees 

6.  No  Soot  on  Marble  Structures 
7o  No  Boiler  Risks  and  Repairs 

8 No  Time  Lost  Raising  Steam 

9 No  Washing  of  Boilers 

The  American  Motor 
Road  Roller 

offers  road  authorities  all  the  above  advantages  and  many  conveniences  in  operation, 
efficiency  and  economy. 

IT  USES  GASOLENE  OR  KEROSENE  FOR  FUEL 

This  is  the  only  three-wheeled  roller  offering  the  following  well  assorted  range  of  sizes : 

7-ton,  8-ton,  10-ton,  12-ton,  15-ton 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd.,  CHICAGO 

New  York  City  Syracase,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Dallas,  Texas  Memphis,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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GLENDALE  CEMETERY  ENTRANCE,  CINCINNATI,  O.  See  page  766. 
Designed,  built  and  erected  by  the  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  June  9.  1900,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  act  of  March  3rd.  1879. 
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W.  «&  T.  S/V\ITH  COyV\F*/\NY 

GEP*JEVflL,  IN  E lA/  O R KL 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 
o4  YEARS.  TOO  ACRES. 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Fall  Planting,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 
PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX  Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties ; 

Japan.  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


sPEcimEiN  E veroree:n© 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT,  All  lifting'  ■with 
gCK)d  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity . 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


Always  mention  Park  and  Cemetery 
when  writing  to  advertisers 


SAVE 

YOUR 

TREES 


They  are  too  precious  to  lose.  Get  expert  surgeons 
to  examine  them  and  advise  you  as  to  what  they 
need.  Avoid  tree  fakers  and  tree  butchers.  Our 
free  booklets  explain  tree  surgery,  the  science 
founded  by  John  Davey.  Write  for  them. 

THE  BAVEY  TREE  E:SPEET  CO.,  IBC. 
461  Leaves  Street  KENT,  OHIO 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY 

Write  for  prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  spring 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
U xh  i o n County’  Ntxrseries 
ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


This  tandem  roller 
has  been  espe- 
cially designed 
for  rollingTurf,  Paths, 
Parkways  and  Light 
Roadways  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Park 
and  Cemetery  Work. 

There  are  today  a great 
number  of  Park  De- 
partments and  many 
cemeteries  using  our 
rollers  and  at  every 
point  they  have  given 
the  highest  of  satis- 
faction. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Patent  Double 
Drive  Tandem  Roller 


We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  catalogue  on 
request.  Write  to 


Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Co.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Eastern  Offices 

15  Court  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  Best  Dust  and 
Weed  Preventive 

On  the  walks  and  driveways  of  parks  and 
cemeteries,  where  the  prevention  of  dust 
is  important  and  the  light  traffic  permits 
weed  growth 

Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 

has  proved  remarkably  effective  and  economical. 

It  is  a dry,  odorless,  stainless,  non-poisonous  salt — Upon  exposure  to 
the  air  it  gathers  and  retains  moisture  in  the  driest  weather.  Sown  like 
grain  by  hand  or  machine— does  not  discolor.  One  application  will  keep  a 
drive  in  perfect  condition  for  months.  Expense  50  per  cent,  less  than  watering. 
Sample  of  Chemical  and  Illustrated  Road  Book  Free. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


About  the  BOMGARDNER 


USE  A 

BOMGARDNE 

AND  END  YOUR 
LOWERING  DEVIOE 
TROUBLES 


Watch  For  the  New 
TELESCOPING  Vault  Elevator 
Next  Issue 


Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  23,  1911. 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 

Gentlemen: 

You  will  find  herein  check  to  cover  balance 
for  the  Lowering  Device  bought  of  you  while  in 
Philadelphia. 

It  is  proving  a grand  success  and  every  one 
is  so  well  pleased  with  it. 

Please  acknowledge  by  receipt  in  full. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  R.  N.  Kesterson, 

Sec.  and  Treas.,  Greenwood  Cemetery  Co. 


BOMGARDNER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Cleveland 
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THE  VALUE  OF 

Good  Trees  and  Shrubs 

It  is  being  more  appreciated  every  day.  Planters  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  success  of  a planting  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
class  of  stock  used. 

Good  plants  may  be  a little  more  expensive— It  costs  more  to  grow 
them,  but  they  are  worth  the  difference.  The  superiority  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  properly  grown,  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that  < 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset  by  results  obtained. 
That’s  the  point — First  cost  is  of  secondary  importance.  Best  re- 
sults are  what  you  want— They  can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 
When  comparing  prices  investigate  the  quality. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that  have  been 
grown  right  and  will  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Fall  Catalogue. 

It’s  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS  ALL  OVER  THE 
COUNTRY  ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF  MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Wholesale  Nurserymen 
and  Tree  Seedsmen 

DRESHER,  (Near  Philadelphia)  PENNA. 


DDEAIir 


IbamMowerOrinder 

Grinds  all  makes  of  mowers  perfectly  in  15 
minutes,  without  removing  wheels,  ratchets  or 
reel-knife.  Operated  by  either  hand  or  power. 
Ball-bearing  Alundum  Grinding  Wheel  and 
Main  Shaft.  New  1912  Model  will  grind  straight- 
blade  without  removing  from  mower.  Has  Skate 
Sharpener  Attachment  for  sharpening  skates. 

Write  Today  for  full  information  of  this  great 

labor-saver  and 
money  - maker. 
Will  do  the  work 
so  much  better, 
quicker  and 
easier,  you  can- 
not afford  to  do 
without  it. 


Write  today. 
Don’t  delay. 


•tHEHEATH 

Foundry 
& ]Hf6.Co. 

PLYMOUTH 

OHIO 


'You  Grind  It  as  You  Find  It.  ” 


A Wise  Sash  Hint 


You  are  going  to  need  sash,  and  need  it  soon,  so  why 
not  order  some  of  our  unglazed  ones  right  now  and  at 
times  when  things  are  a bit  slack  with  your  men  they 
can  be  painting  and  glazing  them. 

You  will  save  some  money  by  doing  it  that  way  and 
you  wil'  have  Sash  That  Last  because  our  sash  are 
made  to  last. 


To  tell  you  the  truth,  some  of  them  have  lasted  over 
20  years.  (Peter  Henderson  has  some).  In  lots  of  25 
we  will  make  you  a special  price. 


Lord  & Burnham  Company 


New  York 
St.  James  Big. 


r-  , (Irvington,  N.  Y. 
Factories:  111. 


Boston  Philadelphia 

Tremont  Big.  Franklin  Bk.  Big. 


Chicago 
Rookery  Big. 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 

BY  PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY 
Of  Cornell  University 
IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  and  LANDSCAPE  GARDEN- 
ING has  made  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
and  now  offers  it  to  its  readers  on  special  easy  monthly 
terms,  $2.00  per  month  for  ten  months.  The  work 
shipped  by  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  first  installment 
and  coupon  below  filled  out. 

Practical  instructions  on  every  subject  connected  with 
Horticulture.  Four  handsome  quarto  volumes;  2,800 
original  engravings,  50  full  plates;  2,016  pages  and  4,357 
articles.  Total  plants  accounted  for  24,434. 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  with  first  paymeift: 

SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

Date 

Park  & Cemetery, 

W S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a subscriber  for  the  new  C YCLOPEDIA 
OF  AMER /CAN  HORTICULTURE  to  be  sent  to  me,  charges  pre- 
paid, complete  in  four  illustrated  volumes,  bound  in  green  cloth . I 
enclose  $2  and  agree  topmy  $2  monthly  for  nine  months  after  delivery 
until  $20  is  paid. 

Signature 

Address 

Town State 

Reference 

NOTE:— Send  Money  by  Check  or  Post  Office  Money  Order 

Park  & Cemetery 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 
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Shall  We  Have  a Bureau  of  National  Parks? 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Civic  Association 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said  that 
the  national  parks,  like  Topsy,  have  “just  growed.”  “There  is 
now  no  consistent  legislation  concerning  the  parks,  in  fact 
there  is  a wide  divergence  in  the  statutes  under  which  they 
are  administrated.”  President  Taft  said  “we  cannot  carry 
them  on  effectively  unless  we  have  a bureau  which  is  itself 
distinctively  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  their  man- 
agement and  for  their  building  up.” 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  advisability  of  such 
a bureau,  but  as  a matter  of  course  its  usefulness  would 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  sort  of  men  chosen  to  do  the  work 
and  the  power  placed  in  their  hands.  It  is  perhaps  not  the 
compiling  of  statistics,  the  distribution  of  literature  or  illus- 
trations, or  the  influencing  of  public  sentiment,  much  as  such 
things  may  help  the  good  cause,  that  is  needed,  but  practical 
field  work.  As  President  Taft  says:  we  need  uniformly  good 
roads  taken  care  of  on  some  general  plan  and  not  subject 
to  the  whims  of  a local  superintendent,  or  concessionaries, 
whose  chief  object  is  to  induce  visitors  to  patronize  his  hotel 
or  touring  outfits.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  actual 
field  work  can  be  best  done  by  the  engineers  of  the  War 
Department,  and  at  least  the  co-operation  of  this  branch,  of 
the  Government  would  seem  to  be  very  important.  The  one 
thing  to  avoid  is  a bureau  established  to  make  a place  for  a 
head  and  a number  of  clerks,  whose  chief  qualifications  are 
political  influence.  Such  a bureau  would  probably  only  make 
matters  still  more  complicated  with  a lot  of  red  tape,  of  little 
or  no  practical  advantage  over  the  present  system.  What  is 
needed  is  a bureau  headed  by  a practical,  paid  man,  with 
the  necessary  assistants,  who  will  not  occupy  valuable  space 
in  some  public  building  in  Washington,  but  who  will  spend 
their  time  in  the  actual  field  of  work. 

Ng 

Science  and  Horticultural  Progress 

Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  recently  expressed  regret  at  the  lack 
of  popular  interest  in  our  scientific  horticultural  institutions. 
He  called  attention  to  the  paltry  attendance  of  visitors  at 
these  institutions,  and  the  lack  of  cooperation  by  commercial 
nurserymen  in  their  work.  It  seems  a strange  commentary 
on  our  lives  and  aims  that  the  complaint  is  applicable  to  our 
nation  as  a people.  We  are  appreciative  of  any  new  discov- 
ery in  the  electric  world,  or  of  inventions  promising  facility 
or  economy  in  the  transaction  of  business.  Is  it  that  the 
calibre  of  the  individuals  who  discover  means  of  advance- 
ment in  industrial  life  is  superior  to  that  upon  which  we  are 
dependent  in  the  horticultural  world?  Whence  comes  the 
lack  of  forethought,  ingenuity  or  sheer  successful  force  so 
evident  in  manufacturing  and  so  deplorably  absent  in  hor- 
ticultural pursuits?  Prof.  Sargent  cites  a case  where  he  sent 
a collection  of  new  plant  introductions  to  a nurseryman  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  be  increased  and  made 
horticulturally  available,  and  later  found  that  the  whole  con- 
signment had  been  sold.  We  know  of  park  officials  who  are 
actually  buying  these  newer  sorts  of  plants,  propagating  them 
and  planting  them  out  in  public  grounds  for  popular  edifica- 
tion, but  even  so  the  fact  remains  that  our  nurserymen  do 
not  sufficiently  cater  to  the  better  element  of  our  people — 
the  real  plant  lovers — and  why  not?  Surely  it  does  not  in- 
volve commercial  failure,  as  witness  some  of  the  old  world 


houses  who  have  made  that  a tenet  of  their  business  for  gen- 
erations. Vilmorin  and  Andrieuse  of  Paris,  Veitch  of  Chelsea, 
Haage  and  Schmidt  of  Erfurt,  Sparth  of  Rixdorf,  Pynard 
A'an  Gaert  of  Belgium  and  others  have  succeeded  commer- 
ciall}^  quite  as  much  as  in  evolving  new  means  of  presenting 
materials — sometimes  new  material,  sometimes  highly  i,n- 
proved  forms  of  the  old.  As  our  citizenship  becomes  more 
affluent  and  cultured,  there  will  be  an  extending  demand  for 
the  wealth  of  the  world’s  vegetation,  and  some  of  our  progres- 
sive, intelligent  and  substantial  nurserymen  will  find  a field 
for  secure,  permanent  and  profitable  development  in  sup- 
plying the  demands.  We  shall  watch  with  interest  the 
progress  of  any  who  attempt  it,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
know  what  at  least  one  of  our  commercial  houses  has  seen 
fit  to  send  a collection  to  China  in  conformity  with  this  gen- 
eral policy. 

NP  Vjg 

The  Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  very  much  regret  to  notice  that  certain  interests  have 
arrayed  themselves  against  the  Park  Commission’s  scheme  of 
site  and  memorial  for  our  immortal  Lincoln,  and  are  urging 
the  building  of  a road  from  Washington  to  Mount  Ver- 
non. It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  national  mem- 
orial backed  with  so  large  an  appropriation  by  Congress 
would  escape  without  some  efforts  from  some  sources  to 
divert  the  intention  into  interested  channels,  and  therefore, 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  to  pre- 
vent such  diversion  should  be  warmly  and  effectively  en- 
dorsed. Both  the  character  of  the  memorial  and  the  site 
were  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Washington  Park 
Commission  in  1902,  and  when  Congress  proposed  to  enact  a 
law  for  the  erection  of  a memorial  to  Lincoln  in  1909,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  asked  for  a report  from  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission, appointed  in  January  1909,  upon  the  various  sites 
suggested.  This  Commission  after  very  careful  consideration 
recommended  the  site,  proposed  by  the  Park  Commission  in 
1902,  as  being  the  “most  commanding  situation  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.”  Although  the  decision  finally  rests  with  Con- 
gress the  people  should  not  allow  any  tampering  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  greatest  authorities  of  the  country 
on  the  subject  that  could  be  brought  together  to  determine 
the  question  such  as  the  men  who  made  the  above  recom- 
mendations. The  idea  of  a road  costing  between  30  and  40 
millions  of  dollars  taking  the  place  of  a great  public  art 
memorial,  to  honor  the  great  name,  and  embellish  the  beauti- 
ful city,  savors  too  much  of  automobiles  and  Real  Estate. 
Every  reader  should  at  once  communicate  with  his  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  and  demand  a vote  from  the  lines 
of  the  Commissions’  reports. 

Ng  Ng 

The  Annual  Cement  Shows 

There  will  be  three  Cement  Shows  the  coming  year. 
The  second  annual  in  New  York  City,  January  29-Feb- 
ruary  3;  the  fifth  annual  in  Chicago,  February  21-28,  and 
the  first  annual  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  14-21.  These 
cement  exhibitions  are  being  recognized  as  fixed  insti- 
tutions and  are  conducted  under  the  management  of  the 
Cement  Products’  Exhibition  Co.  The  increasing  use  of 
cement  not  only  for  large  constructive  purposes,  but  in 
so  many  directions  of  every-day  utility,  and  for  such 
varied  productions,  coupled  with  judicious  advertising, 
has  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  builders  and  build- 
ing material  dealers  throughout  the  country,  but  has  made 
these  exhibitions  quite  popular  with  the  general  public. 
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PARK  BUILDING  UNDER  WAY 


The  “budget  exhibit”  of  Greater  New 
York,  an  illustrated  exposition  of  how 
the  city  spends  its  money,  gave  some 
valuable  information  about  the  Brook- 
lyn park  system. 

Some  of  the  interesting  pictures 
showing  recent  improvements  in  the 
Brooklyn  parks  are  reproduced  here. 
The  photographs  presented  a graphic 
story  of  the  policy  of  Park  Commission- 
er Michael  J.  Kennedy  of  Brooklyn  in 
administering  the  work  of  his  depart- 
ment. Briefly,  this  policy  is  this ; 

Improve — not  acquire. 

Commissioner  Kennedy  doesn't  hold 
to  the  idea  that  more  land  should  be 
obtained  by  the  Park  Department.  In- 
stead, he  says,  let  there  be  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  land  already  within  the  de- 
partment’s control. 

To  this  end  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  expended  on  park  building.  When 
some  of  the  improvements  contemplated 
have  been  completed,  the  borough’s  res- 
idents will  be  in  a position  to  point  with 
pride  to  parks  and  parkways  as  fine  as 
those  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Including  Prospect  Park,  the  bridge 
approaches  and  the  various  playgrounds, 
Commissioner  Kennedy  has  some  1,134 
acres  of  park  land  to  care  for.  He  has 
jurisdiction,  also,  over  many  miles  of 
parkways  and  streets.  To  handle  all 
this  territory  is  a pretty  big  job,  the 
commissioner  finds.  It’s  a task  with 
many  loose  ends  to  pick  up,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  kept  so  busy  at  it  that  he  is 
not  anxious  to  acquire  any  more  park- 
land and  parkways  or  streets.  Instead, 
all  the  money  he  can  abstract  from  Pa 
Knickerbocker’s  pockets  he  is  putting  in- 
to circulation  by  buying  steel  and  con- 
crete for  bridges,  or  paying  laborers 
wages  for  planting  new  trees,  or  by 
laying  out  gardens,  or  putting  up  stout 
buildings  where  the  public  may  learn  all 
the  wonderful  things  about  parks. 

Out  on  the  Bay  Ridge  Parkway  the 
commissioner  is  building  a road  bridge 
carrying  the  parkway  under  First  Ave. 
It  is  of  granite,  with  concrete  interior. 
It  is  nearing  completion  and  will  be 
the  finest  structure  of  its  kind  in  Brook- 
lyn surpassing  in  every  detail  anything 
to  be  found  along  the  Riverside  Drive 
in  Manhattan.  The  work  of  building  it 


was  started  in  May,  1910,  and  the  cost 
is  about  $90,000.  The  presence  of  the 
Pennsylvania  freight  station  and  yards 
between  the  parkway  and  the  water 
front  made  the  improvement  necessary. 
Along  with  the  work  of  building  this 
viaduct,  regrading,  plotting,  seeding,  re- 


EUROPEAN  LINDEN  IN  PROSPECT 
PARK. 

soiling,  and  other  improvements  are 
being  made,  so  that  a garden  spot  will 
soon  be  in  view  to  passengers  on  boats 
in  the  bay. 

In  conjunction  with  this  improvement 
is  another  and  greater  one — the  improve- 
ment of  the  Shore  Road.  The  founda- 
tions for  a massive  sea  wall  have  been 
built,  and  during  the  fall  the  work 
of  erecting  the  wall  was  begun.  This 
will  take  250  working  days — nearly 
a year’s  time — for  land  must  be  filled 
in  between  the  foundations,  which  are 
some  distance  off  shore,  and  the  pres- 
ent shore  line.  The  contract  for  this 
initial  work  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
$275,000. 

The  whole  Shore  Road  improvement 
is  going  to  cost  the  city  about  $1,800,- 
000.  It  will  be  at  least  1916  before  tbe 
plans  can  be  carried  out.  The  result 


IN  BROOKLYN 

will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shore 
drives  in  the  world.  There  will  be  one 
road  uniformly  fifty  feet  in  width,  with 
another,  eight  or  nine  feet  wide,  nearer 
the  waterline,  with  parking  space  be- 
tween the  driveways.  The  wall  will 
extend  from  Bay  Ridge  avenue  to  Nine- 
ty-second street,  a distance  of  some  7,- 
900  or  8,000  feet.  The  Shore  Road 
Commission  originated  the  scheme  be- 
fore consolidation  and  the  designer  was 
the  late  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who 
also  designed  Central  and  Prospect 
parks. 

Commissioner  Kennedy  is  proud  of 
his  big  trees.  Among  them  are  100  Eu- 
ropean lindens.  These  were  imported 
and  set  out  about  forty  years  ago.  They 
are  fine  and  well-grown,  have  a wide 
spread,  and  the  highest  ones  are  sixty 
or  seventy  feet.  Seventy-five  horse- 
chestnut  trees  were  planted  about  the 
same  time.  J.  J.  Levinson,  the  depart- 
ment arboriculturist,  has  charge  of 
these  trees.  The  lindens  require  little 
attention,  but  the  horsechestnuts  are 
subject  to  insects — and  the  biggest  are 
two-legged  human  ones  who  wreak 
damage  each  year  in  their  eager  search 
for  chestnuts. 

The  little  things  count  in  making  up 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  parks, 
and  Commissioner  Kennedy  takes  no 
little  pride  in  the  flights  of  granite 
steps  near  the  Fiftieth  street  entrance 
to  Prospect  park.  They  are  thirty  feet 
broad  and  are  the  only  steps  of  their 
type  anywhere  in  Brooklyn  parks.  It 
cost  $10,000  to  build  them. 

William  J.  Zartmann,  superintendent 
of  Parks,  has  the  general  supervision  of 
all  these  improvements,  and  he  has  on 
his  list  for  1912  a number  of  others. 
The  girls’  playground  in  McCarren  Park, 
to  cost  $50,000,  will  be  completed  next 
year ; the  boys’  section,  costing  $100,000, 
will  be  ready  for  use  this  fall.  Fort 
Greene  Park  has  been  scarcely  touched 
in  fifty  years  and  Superintendent  Zart- 
mann has  plans  in  mind  for  improving 
this  park  shortly  at  a cost  of  $45,000. 
The  park  will  be  entirely  remodeled, 
new  drainage  and  irrigation  systems  will 
he  installed  and  portions  of  it  will  be 
restricted  at  night  so  that  small  people 
cannot  destroy  valuable  foliage.  Then, 
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BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION  ON  BAY  RIDGE  PARKWAY,  BROOKLYN. 


also,  the  Red  Hook,  Biishwick  and  Mc- 
Kibbin  street  playgrounds  are  nearing 
completion  and  also  another  playfield 
of  fourteen  acres  will  soon  be  finished. 
The  playground  is  located  in  McCar- 
ren  Park,  taking  up  more  than  one-third 
of  the  park.  At  Highland  Park  some 
$45,000  worth  of  improvements  are  in 
progress ; in  Sunset  Park  improvements 
are  to  be  made  in  1912  costing  $40,000, 
storehouses  and  workshops  in  Prospect 
Park  are  to  be  built,  to  cost  $75,000, 
and  Ocean  Parkway,  between  Neptune 
avenue  and  Coney  Island  avenue,  is  to 
be  regraded,  1,300  feet  of  parkway,  at 
a cost  of  $20,000,  so  that  high  tides 
won’t  flood  the  thoroughfares  any  more. 

Other  big  improvements  to  be  made 
are  those  affecting  the  Brooklyn  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  formerly  known  as  In- 
stitute Park.  Commissioner  Kennedy 
has  placed  this  important  work  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  C.  Stuart  Gager  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dr.  Gager  plans  to  place  about  forty- 
three  acres  under  cultivation.  The  im- 
provements will  include  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  greenhouses. 

One  feature  of  this  work  will  be  the 
collection  of  Fruticetum  or  shrubs. 


Some  150  or  200  varieties  of  wild 
shrubs  growing  within  100  miles  of 


Brooklyn,  will  be  grown.  It  will  take 
two  or  three  years  time  to  make  this 


collection,  and  the  cost  will  c.xcccd 
$1,00(1.  The  shrubs  will  be  labeled  for 
tile  benefit  of  idsitors. 

.Vnother  feature  of  the  Institute  work 
will  be  the  laying  out  of  an  artificial 
bog,  which  has  already  been  stiirted. 
Insect-eating  plants,  cranberry  vines  and 
other  bog  specimens  of  growth  will  be 
planted.  I'he  cost  of  this  will  be  aliout 
$],()00.  Forty  beds  of  native  wild  flow- 
ers will  lie  arranged,  also. 

Tlie  greenhouses  will  consist  of  a cen- 
tral palm  house,  with  two  north  and  two 
south  wings.  The  buildings  will  be 
stocked  with  e.xotic  plants,  with  a mush- 
room exhibit  in  the  basement.  In  the 
northeast  wing  there  will  be  experimen- 
tal laboratories.  The  cost  of  these 
greenhouses  will  be  $125,000.  Bids  are 
to  be  advertised  soon  and  the  luiildings 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  about  a year. 


North  of  the  greenhouses  will  be  lab- 
oratory and  administration  buildings  of 
the  Botanic  Garden — to  contain  class- 
rooms, offices,  a library  and  other  de- 
partments. In  the  basement  will  be  an 
auditorium  seating  450  people,  and  there 
will  be  basement  workshops,  also.  The 
style  of  architecture  will  be  Italian. 

The  illustrations  shown  here  give  a 
glimpse  of  some  of  the  interesting  im- 
provements accomplished  and  of  some 
of  the  work  under  way.  An  immense 
amount  of  grading  must  be  accom- 
plished to  make  room  for  the  plantings 
and  roads  and  drives  that  are  to  be 
built.  Men  and  teams  ivere  busy  all  last 
fall  on  grading  and  dirt  moving  opera- 
tions that  will  be  continued  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  as  soon  as  the  spring 
weather  permits. 
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ARE  NATIONAL  PARKS  WORTH  WHILE? 

Address  of  President  I.  Horace  Me Farland  at  Seventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Civic  Association, Washington,  D.  C.,  December  13,  1911 


There  can  only  be  a negative  reply 
to  the  query  of  the  subject,  unless  it 
be  conclusively  shown  that  the  National 
Parks  add  definitely  something  of  value 
to  the  life  or  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
Mere  pride  of  possession  cannot  justify, 
in  democratic  America,  the  removal 
from  development  of  upwards  of  five 
millions  of  acres  of  the  public  domain. 

To  establish  true  value,  real  worth- 
whileness, therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  the  national  parks  on  trial.  Indeed, 
as  the  national  parks  are  but  a larger 
development  of  municipal,  county  and 
state  parks,  we  may  quite  properly  put 
on  the  stand  the  whole  American  park 
idea. 

It  is  necessary  to  call  the  recent  rapid 
development  of  a certain  kind  of  parks 
in  the  United  States  an  American  idea, 
for  it  has  no  close  parallel  abroad. 
Examining,  for  instance,  the  admirable 
plan  upon  which  the  capital  of  Belgium 
has  been  developing  since  1572,  we  note 
in  Brussels  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
such  parks  as  those  of  Boston.  The 
present  day  plan  of  Paris  shows  that 
inside  the  old  city  there  had  been  pro- 
vided almost  as  large  an  area  of  ceme- 
teries in  which  to  store  the  dead,  as 
of  parks  in  which  to  restore  the  en- 
ergies of  the  living.  Great  London  has 
barely  an  acre  of  parks  for  each  thou- 
sand of  her  people — only  a tenth  of  the 
ideal  American  provision  of  an  acre  for 
every  hundred  inhabitants.  Even  model 
Berlin  is  long  on  municipal  forests  and 
short  on  well-distributed  municipal 
parks.  The  recently  published  Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica,  written  abroad,  devotes 
just  31  lines  to  the  discussion  of  the 
word  “park,”  but  17  of  these  lines  refer 
to  its  military  significance. 

So  the  American  service  park  is  a 
new  world  idea,  and  it  is  even  quite  new 
in  the  new  world;  for  at  the  date  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadel- 
phia, parks  in  the  United  States  were 
few  in  number,  small  in  extent,  and 
largely  upon  European  models.  Within 
five  years,  indeed,  a contest  has  raged  in 
Greater  New  York  around  the  idea  of 
diverting  a portion  of  Central  Park 
from  the  service  of  the  relatively  few 
in  the  way  of  purely  pleasure  develop- 
ment to  the  service  of  the  very  many 
through  the  establishment  of  well- 
equipped  playgrounds. 

Yet  inquiry  has  developed  that  in  1909 
74  American  cities  owned  41,576  acres 
of  parks,  an  average  of  about  four- 
tenth  of  an  acre  to  the  100  of  their 
population,  and  spent  upon  them  that 


year  for  maintenance — that  is  to  make 
them  of  service  to  the  people — an  aver- 
age of  $91.42  per  acre.  Some  of  these 
cities  are  in  what  I call  the  honor  class 
of  American  communities,  in  that  they 
own  and  maintain  an  acre  or  more  of 
parks  for  each  hundred  of  their  people. 
Such  cities  are  Council  Bluffs,  Minne- 
apolis, Harrisburg,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Springfield,  111. 

This  American  service  park  idea,  in- 
to which  we  are  inquiring  critically  as 
to  its  true  value,  its  relative  efficiency, 
has  its  intensive  development  in  mod- 
ern playgrounds — those  first  aids  to  en- 
dangered American  childhood,  of  which 
few  examples  are  found  abroad,  and 
not  nearly  enough  in  our  own  country. 
We  have  multiplied  schools  in  which 
to  cultivate  the  brain,  but  have  delayed 
long  in  providing  adequate  facilities  to 
develop  and  keep  in  order  the  body 
which  houses  the  brain.  Our  cemeter- 
ies, our  juvenile  courts  and  our  reform 
schools  have  increased  much  more  rap- 
idly than  the  means  by  which  the  city 
can  hold  back  the  population  of  the  one 
and  decrease  the  business  of  the  others. 

Chicago,  for  instance,  has  notably  dis- 
covered the  truth  as  to  this  relation  be- 
tween crime  and  disorder  and  the  small 
park  and  social  center.  It  is  a depart- 
ing relation ; for  in  1909  it  was  discov- 
ered that  within  a half-mile  radius  of 
her  twelve  splendidly  equipped  and 
maintained  breathing  spots,  veritable 
life-saving  stations  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea  of  industrial  strain  and  stress,  juven- 
ile delinquency  had  decreased  44  per 
cent,  while  in  the  same  year  it  had  in- 
creased 44  per  cent  as  a whole. 

Here  then,  is  the  first  evidence  for 
the  defendant  at  the  bar — the  American 
Park  idea.  The  service  park,  the  or- 
dered and  supervised  playground,  act 
immediately  and  favorably  on  the  health 
and  the  orderliness  of  the  community, 
and  consequently  increase  materially  the 
average  of  individual  efficiency.  In 
other  words,  they  pay  dividends  in  hu- 
manity. 

The  park  idea  we  are  examining  has  a 
development  in  another  way.  The  join- 
ing of  separated  parks  by  a highway  of 
green,  usually  called  a parkway,  is  the 
step  taken  when  a community  develops 
from  the  simple  having  of  parks  to  the 
proud  possession  of  a park  system.  The 
one  may  have  merely  happened;  the 
other  is  always  the  result  of  a careful 
plan.  Minneapolis,  Hartford,  Kansas 
City,  Boston,  Buffalo  and  other  pros- 
perous and  advanced  American  cities 


have  such  systems.  Chicago  has  a great 
plan  for  a park  system,  and  owns  some 
links  in  the  chain  which  is  to  bind  it 
together. 

An  adequate  park  system,  looking  to- 
ward the  future  of  the  city,  and  giving 
to  every  inhabitant  easy  access  without 
expense  for  transportation  to  the  relief 
of  a spot  of  green,  to  the  recreation  of 
a playground,  is  the  most  profitable  in- 
vestment a city  can  make.  It  is  profit- 
able in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
people;  it  is  profitable  in  providing  along 
its  borders  increased  taxable  values.  For 
instance,  Kansas  City’s  Paseo,  cut 
through  her  length,  has  cleared  fully 
its  cost  in  increased  values,  and  even  old 
Central  Park  in  New  York  has  returned 
to  the  city  more  than  eight  times  the 
total  amount  spent  in  purchase  and  de- 
velopment within  sixty  years. 

I bring  then  before  the  court  the  sec- 
ond witness  for  the  character  and 
worth-whileness  of  the  American  park 
idea.  Well  considered  park  improve- 
ments always  react  favorably  upon  com- 
munity values.  Proper  park  investments 
are  usually  placed  at  what  amounts  to 
compound  increment. 

But  there  is  another  witness  for  the 
defendant.  It  is  typified  in  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  the  emblem  of  our  national 
existence,  the  concrete,  visible  essence 
of  that  love  of  country  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  essential  virtue  of  patriot- 
ism. Consider  what  it  is  that  inspires 
us  as  we  sing  the  national  hymn.  Is 
it  our  wonder  of  mining,  showing  in 
the  hideous  ore  dumps,  the  sordid  min- 
ing village?  Is  it  in  the  burned-over 
waste  that  has  followed  the  cutting  of 
much  of  our  forest  wealth.  Is  it  the 
powerhouse  in  which  is  harnessed  the 
beauty  of  Niagara?  Is  it  the  smoking 
factory  chimneys,  the  houses  of  the 
grimy  mill  town,  the  malodorous 
wharves  along  our  navigable  rivers?  Is 
it  even  the  lofty  Metropolitan  skyscrap- 
er, or  the  great  transcontinental  steel 
highway? 

No;  not  one  of  these  produces  pat- 
riotism. Listen  to  the  most  sordid  ma- 
terialist who  is  American  in  birth  or 
residence,  as  he  boasts ; it  is  always  of 
the  beauty  of  his  town,  his  state,  his 
country ! Our  devotion  to  the  flag  be- 
gins in  that  love  of  country  which  its 
beauty  has  begotten;  it  may  end,  at  the 
last  supreme  test,  in  the  beauty  of  soul 
that  makes  the  patriot  ready  to  die  for 
his  country  in  battle — if  just  battle 
there  may  ever  again  be. 

Now  these  parks  that  have  been  pre- 
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sented  to  i'ou,  and  those  I am  yet  to 
present,  are  all  of  them  planned  to  show 
forth  the  beauty  of  the  land.  Never  a 
service  have  I seen  or  heard  of  that 
failed  to  use  to  the  utmost  the  trees 
and  the  plants,  the  grass  and  the  flow- 
ers that  stand  for  our  native  land.  Play- 
grounds are  sometimes,  perforce,  on 
limited  city  spaces,  but  always  there  is 
at  least  the  attempt  to  get  the  blue  of 
the  sky  opened  to  the  boys  and  girls. 
Into  the  brick  and  concrete  heart  of  the 
city  the  park  brings  a little  of  the  prime- 
val outdoors,  and  here  grows  best  the 
love  of  country  which  sees  with  adora- 
tion the  waving  stars  and  stripes. 

So  I hold  that  in  safeguarding  and 
stimulating  the  essential  virtue  of  pat- 
riotism the  beauty  of  the  American 
park  stands  forth  as  most  of  all  worth 
while.  I urge  that  as  an  antidote  to 
the  teachings  of  social  disorder,  as  a 
counter-irritant  to  the  saloon,  as  a re- 
lentless foe  to  the  slum,  the  American 
park  idea  in  the  playground  is  most 
completely  justified. 

It  is  but  a step  across  the  country 
and  the  state  park  to  the  national  park. 
There  come,  increasingly  in  these  work- 
filled  American  days,  times  when  the 
tired  spirit  seeks  a wider  space  for 
change  and  rest  than  any  city,  or  indeed, 
any  state  can  provide.  The  deep  forest 
of  the  Sierras  call,  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Rockies  beckon.  The  roar 
of  Niagara  can  drown  the  buzz  of  the 
ticker.  Old  Faithful’s  gleaming  column 
of  spray  shuts  off  the  balance  sheet.  El 
Capitan  makes  puny  the  capital  of  any 
state,  or  of  the  nation.  The  camp 
under  the  oaks  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley,  near  the  ripple  of  the  Tuo- 
lumne, restores  vigor,  uplifts  the 
wearied  spirit.  What  cathedral  of 
man’s  building  shows  forth  the  pow- 
er of  God  unto  health  of  soul  as 
does  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Color- 
ado? The  Glacier  wonderland  of  the 
Northwest  gives  us  lessons  on  the 
building  of  the  continent,  and  the  giant 
sequoias  of  the  Pacific  Slope  teach  us  of 
our  own  littleness. 

These  national  parks,  then,  are  our 
larger  playgrounds.  Everything  that 
the  limited  scope  of  the  city  park  can 
do  as  quick  aid  to  the  citizen,  they  are 
ready  to  do  more  thoroughly,  on  a 
greater  scale. 

To  the  vast  open  spaces,  the  sight  of 
great  mountains,  the  opportunity  to  live 
a mile  or  more  higher  up  they  add  pos- 
sibilities of  real  life  in  the  open  just 
touched  upon  as  yet,  even  though  more 
than  three  thousand  horses  this  year 
drew  their  owners  on  camping  trips  in- 
to the  Yellowstone  alone. 

The  national  playgrounds,  too,  can,  if 


they  are  held  inviolable,  preserve  for 
us,  as  no  minor  possessions  can,  our 
unique  scenic  wonders,  our  great  nat- 
ural mysteries.  The  spouting  geyser 
basins  and  marvelous  hot  springs  of 
the  Yosemite,  the  ancient  homes  of  the 
cliff-dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  the 
ice  marvels  of  the  Montana  glaciers,  the 
towering  temples  amid  the  big  trees  of 
the  Sierras — how  long  would  they  last 
unharmed  and  free  to  all  the  people  if 
the  hand  of  the  federal  government  was 
withdrawn  from  them?  Ask  harassed, 
harnessed  Niagara — dependent  right  now 
for  its  scenic  life  upon  the  will  of  this 
Congress — after,  indeed.  Congress  alone 
has  saved  it  until  now  from  state  neg- 
lect ! 

The  nation  now  has,  it  should  be  said, 
vast  and  admirably  handled  national 
forests,  potential  with  profit  for  all  the 
people.  But  there  must  be  no  confusion 
between  the  differing  functions  of  the 
forests  and  the  parks. 

The  primary  function  of  the  national 
parks  is  to  maintain  in  healthful  effi- 
ciency the  lives  of  the  people  who  must 
use  that  lumber.  The  forests  are  the 
nation’s  reserve  wood-lots.  The  parks 
are  the  nation’s  reserve  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  individual  patriotism  and  fed- 
eral solidarity.  The  true  ideal  of  their 
maintenance  does  not  run  parallel  to 
the  making  of  the  most  timber,  or  the 
most  pasturage,  or  the  most  water  pow- 
er. 

Our  national  parks  are  young.  They 
are  yet  undeveloped  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Their  value  to  the  nation  is  po- 
tential more  than  instant,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not,  as  a whole,  yet 
known  to  our  people.  The  nearest  east 
of  them  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  country’s  center  of  population  in 
Indiana.  Our  people  yet  cross  three 
thousand  miles  of  salt  water  to  see  less 
impressive  scenery,  less  striking  won- 
ders, less  Inspiring  majesty  in  canyon, 
waterfall  and  geyser,  than  they  have  not 
seen  at  home,  because  the  way  to  Eu- 
rope has  been  made  broad,  comfortable 
and  “fashionable!” 

In  1910,  barely  two  hundred  thousand 
visitors  were  reported  to  our  thirteen 
national  parks  and  our  twenty-eight  na- 
tional monuments,  but  all  the  east- 
bound  Atlantic  greyhounds  were  crowd- 
ed to  their  capacity.  We  have  not  yet 
begun  to  use  the  national  parks ; we  have 
not  commenced  to  attract  to  them  a 
share  of  the  golden  travel  tide  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  from  America  to 
Europe  $350,000,000  in  1910. 

Indeed,  we  are  not  ready  for  visitors 
in  our  national  parks.  We  have,  as  yet, 
no  national  park  system.  The  parks 
have  just  happened;  they  are  not  the 
result  of  such  an  overlooking  of  the 


national  domain  as  would,  and  ought  to, 
resulted  in  a co-ordinated  system.  There 
is  no  adequately  organized  control  of  the 
national  parks.  With  41  national  parks 
and  monuments,  aggregating  an  area 
larger  than  two  sovereign  states,  and 
containing  priceless  glories  of  scenery 
and  wonders  of  nature,  we  do  not  have 
as  efficient  a provision  for  administra- 
tion as  is  possessed  by  many  a city  of 
but  50,000  inhabitants  for  its  hun- 
dred or  so  acres!  In  a lamentable  num- 
ber of  cases,  the  adminstration  consists 
solely  in  the  posting  of  a few  muslin 
warning  notices ! 

Nowhere  in  official  Washington  can 
inquirer  find  an  office  of  the  national 
parks,  or  a desk  devoted  solely  to  their 
management.  By  passing  around  through 
three  departments,  and  consulting  clerks 
who  have  taken  on  the  extra  work  of 
doing  what  they  can  for  the  nation’s 
playgrounds,  it  is  possible  to  come  at  a 
little  information. 

This  is  no  one’s  fault.  Uncle  Sam 
has  simply  not  waked  up  about  his  pre- 
cious parks.  He  has  not  thrown  over 
them  the  mantle  of  any  complete  legal 
protection — only  the  Yellowstone  has 
any  adequate  legal  status,  and  the  Yo- 
semite is  technically  a forest  reserve. 
Selfish  and  greedy  assaults  have  been 
made  upon  the  parks,  and  it  is  under  a 
legal  “joker”  that  San  Francisco  is  now 
seeking  to  take  to  herself  without  hav- 
ing in  ten  years  shown  any  adequate 
engineering  reason  for  the  assault,  near- 
ly half  of  the  Yosemite.  Three  years 
ago  several  of  us  combined  to  scotch 
and  kill  four  vicious  legislative  snakes 
under  which  any  one  might  have  con- 
demned at  $2.50  per  acre  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  or  even  en- 
tered upon  a national  cemetery  for  the 
production  of  electric  power  at  the 
same  price  for  the  land  ! 

Now  there  is  light,  and  a determina- 
tion to  do  as  well  for  the  nation  as  any 
little  city  does  for  itself.  The  Great 
Father  of  the  nation,  who  honors  us 
tonight  by  his  presence,  has  been  the 
unswerving  friend  of  the  nation’s  scen- 
ic possessions.  He  has  consistently 
stood  for  the  people’s  interests  in  Niag- 
ara; he  now  stands  for  their  interest 
in  the  nation’s  parks. 

His  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  evening,  has  ap- 
plied his  great  constructive  ability  to 
the  national  park  problem.  It  was  at 
his  invitation  that  the  first  national  park 
conference  was  held  in  September  last. 
He  has  visited  most  of  the  parks,  and, 
coming  from  a city  where  intensive 
park  development  has  proceeded  to  a 
greater  beneficence  than  in  any  other  irt 
the  world,  he  comprehends  fully  the 
American  service  park  idea. 
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There  is,  then,  hope  for  the  parks. 
The  Congress  will  not  refuse,  I am 
sure,  to  enact  legislation  creating  a 
bureau  of  national  parks,  to  the  custody 
of  which  all  the  nation’s  pearls  of  great 
price  shall  be  entrusted.  Under  such 
a bureau,  aided  by  a commission  of  na- 
tional prominence  and  scope,  I predict 
that  there  will  be  undertaken  not  only 
such  ordering  of  the  parks  as  will  vastly 
increase  their  use  and  their  usefulness, 
but  such  a survey  of  the  land  as  will 
result  in  the  establishment  of  many  more 
new  national  parks,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Niagara,  never  more  in  danger  than  at 
this  moment,  must  eventually,  if  it  is 
to  be  a cataract  and  not  a catastrophe, 
come  under  the  federal  mantle  as  a na- 
tional park.  In  no  other  way  can  Amer- 
ica be  sacred  from  the  lasting  disgrace 
that  now  threatens  our  most  notable 
natural  wonder.  A nation  that  can  af- 
ford a Panama  Canal  cannot  afford  a 
dry  Niagara  ! 

There  is  something  inspiring  in  the 
thought  of  a national  park  sacred  to 


the  memory  of  the  great  liberator,  and 
adding  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
city  in  which  he  poured  out  his  last 
full  measure  of  devotion.  The  Lincoln 
Memorial  National  Park,  joining  the 
lovely  forests  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore  and  Annapolis  to  the  Poto- 
mac, would  be  a thousand  times  more 
fitting  tribute  to  the  glory  of  our  first 
martyr  than  a mere  commercial  high- 
way. 

He  whose  genius  made  the  nation, 
and  whose  wisdom  planned  this  Federal 
City  to  be  a fitting  capital  for  a hun- 
dred millions  of  free  people  when  yet 
there  were  but  a scant  three  millions 
clinging  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ought 
also  to  be  thus  memorialized.  Why 
shall  not  Mount  Vernon  and  its  envir- 
ons come  into  a great  Washington  Me- 
morial National  Park  which  shall  link 
together  anew,  as  it  reaches  the  Poto- 
mac, the  fame  of  our  two  greatest  pres- 
idents, and  forever  blot  out  a line  once 
fought  over  in  civil  warfare? 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 


eventually  the  nation  must  come  to  own 
memorial  areas  which  shall  serve  a 
double  purpose  in  their  tributes  to  the 
departed  great  and  their  beneficience 
to  the  living.  Delay  means  but  en- 
hanced and  compounded  cost.  With 
such  a truly  patriotic  provision  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present  as  would 
be  involved  in  the  creation  of  a great 
national  park  system,  available  to  the 
people  of  the  east  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  west,  our  federal  scenic  posses- 
sions would  come  to  attract  the  travel 
of  the  world.  Inadequate  though  they 
are  now,  inaccessible  as  they  are  now, 
unadmiiiistered  as  they  are  now, 
our  national  parks  have  added  very 
definitely  to  the  resources  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  are  well  worth  while.  When 
they  shall  have  been  given  the  atten- 
tion that  is  in  the  minds  of  our  presi- 
dent and  our  secretary  of  the  interior, 
they  will  increase  in  efficiency,  in  beauty, 
in  extent,  and  in  benefits  open  to  all  the 
people,  so  that  they  will  even  more  be 
entirely  worth  while. 
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The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  was  held 
at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  December  13,  14  and  15. 
The  president  of  the  association,  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
presided.  The  morning  session  was  de- 
voted to  an  address  of  welcome  and 
to  the  subject  of  “Related  Civic  Ad- 
vance.” 

On  behalf  of  District  Commissioner 
Cuno  H.  Rudolph,  who  was  called  to 
the  Capitol,  “A  Washington  Welcome" 
was  extended  to  the  convention  by  Dr. 
William  Tindall,  secretary  to  the  board 
of  commissioners. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  “related  civic 
advance”  meeting  President  McFarland 
introduced  J.  Lockie  Wilson,  secretary 
of  the  Ontario  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion and  the  Canadian  vice  president  of 
the  American  Civic  Association,  who 
conveyed  “goods  news  from  Canada.” 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  the  Hon.  William  Dudley 
Foulke,  of  Richmond,  Inch,  spoke  on 
“The  Daily  Life  of  Frankfort.” 

At  4 P.  M.,  William  Gladstone  Steel 
gave  an  informal  illustrated  talk  on 
“The  Beauty-spots  of  Oregon,”  with 
partial  reference  to  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

The  session  was  opened  promptly, 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, presiding.  In  his  introduction 
he  said  that  the  national  parks,  like 
Topsey,  have  “just  growed.” 

"There  is  no-w  no  consistent  legislation 
concerning  the  parks,"  he  continued;  "in 


fact,  there  is  a wide  divergence  in  the 
statutes  under  which  they  are  adminis- 
tered. In  the  Interior  Department  we  have 
no  machinery  for  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  parks,  and  no  authority  to 
develop  machinery  by  which  co-ordination 
may  be  secured.  It  has  been  possible  to 
secure  some  publicity,  because  we  have 
found  the  public  is  greedy  for  informa- 
tion about  the  parks.  We  have  been  able 
to  say  that  the  chief  clerk  of  the  depart- 
found  the  public  is  greedy  for  informa- 
in  determining  questions  of  policy,  but  that 
is  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

"We  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  cen- 
tral authority — a bureau  which  might  act 
not  for  one  of  the  parks  alone,  but  for 
all  of  them;"  and  at  this  point  Secretary 
Fisher  quoted  from  the  annual  message 
sent  to  Congress  a year  ago  by  President 
Taft,  in  which  the  Chief  Executive  said: 
"Our  national  parks  have  become  so  ex- 
tensive and  involve  so  much  detail  of  ac- 
tion in  their  control  that  it  seems  there 
ought  to  be  legislation  creating  a bureau 
for  their  care  and  control." 

The  president,  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
then  made  his  annual  address,  the  sub- 
ject being  “Are  National  Parks  Worth 
While.”  This  address  is  printed  in  full 
on  another  page. 

“What  National  Parks  Mean  to  the 
West”  was  the  topic  of  the  address  of 
Hon.  Reed  Smoot,  United  States  sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

“Separate  appropriations  are  now 
made  for  each  park,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  his  de- 
partment in  their  behalf,”  the  senator 
said,  and  in  this  connection  he  referred 
to  the  subject  matter  of  a bill,  which 
he  had  introduced  in  Congress,  which, 
he  said,  would  correct  this  evil  and 
would  also  result  in  a saving. 

The  president  of  the  United  States 
was  then  announced  and  with  the 


audience  laughed  at  the  stories  of  wild 
life  in  the  national  parks  told  by  Enos 
A.  Mills,  of  Estes  Park,  Colorado. 

President  Taft  then  spoke  of  the 
work  pertaining  to  the  national  parks. 

Herbert  W.  Gleason,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  the 
scenic  beauties  of  the  national  parks, 
particularly  as  relating  to  Alaska,  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  California,  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  the  Yosemite  Valley.  His 
pictures  were  accurately  colored  and 
exceedingly  beautiful.  They  had  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  legislation  pro- 
posed. 

THURSDAY  SESSIONS. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  who  said  that  the  busi- 
ness end  of  the  association  was  made 
as  simple  as  possible  and  that  the  as- 
sociation had  passed  the  probationary 
“class  meeting”  stage  and  instead  of 
educating  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion chiefly  by  bulletins  and  publica- 
tions, it  was  doing  a much  larger  work 
through  the  public  press  in  educating 
the  public  at  large  and  influencing  leg- 
islation. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary 
consisted  of  a brief  outline  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  to  save  Niagara  Falls 
and  other  work  which  had  been  per- 
formed along  the  line  of  civic  better- 
ment. 

The  statement  of  the  treasurer,  Wil- 
liam B.  Howland,  of  New  York,  was 
read  by  Harold  J.  Howland. 

The  following  officers  were  unani- 
mously nominated  and  elected : 
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President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Har- 
risburg. Pa. ; first  vice  president,  John 
Nolen,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  treasurer, 
William  B.  Howland,  New  York;  sec- 
retary, Richard  B,  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Vice  presidents — Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; George  B. 
Dealey,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Biddle,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  John  L.  Hudson, 
Detroit,  Mich. ; George  W.  Marstori, 
San  Diego,  Cal. ; J.  Lockie  Wilson, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Executive  board — Dr.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  New  York;  Henry  A.  Barker, 
Providence;  Miss  IMabel  T.  Boardman, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Leroy  J.  Boughner, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. : Frank  Chapin 
Bray,  New  York;  H.  K.  Bush-Brown, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Arnold  W.  Brun- 
ner, New  Work;  Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett 
Crane,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ; Mrs.  Sarah 
Platt  Decker,  Denver,  Colo. ; Charles 
M.  Dow,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ; George  Otis 
Draper,  New  York;  Edward  Hatch,  Jr., 
New  York;  Harold  J.  Howland,  Mont- 
clair, N.  J. ; Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson, 
New  York;  Miss  A.  E.  McCrea,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ; Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller, 
Cleveland;  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
Brookline,  Mass.;  Brainard  H.  Warner, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

“Washington  a Model  City”  was  the 
topic  of  the  address  of  Engineer  Com- 
missioner Wm.  V.  Judson,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

After  speaking  on  his  views  on  the  theory 
of  municipal  government  from  a construc- 
tive standpoint,  Commissioner  Judson  asked 
the  association  to  help  make  Washington 
the  greatest  capital  in  the  world,  say- 
ing: 

"We  hav-e  bills  before  Congress  for  the 
control  of  our  public  utilities;  for  the  or- 
derly and  systematic  prosecution  of  the  re- 
quired great  public  improvements  in  ac- 
cordance with  definite  plans,  and  a well 
considered  program;  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment. practically  based  on  consents,  of 
special  building  restrictions. 

"The  passage  of  these  bills  is  essential 
if  the  Capital  city  is  to  attain  in  its  de- 
velopment that  measure  of  perfection  which 
is  bounded  only  by  existing  conditions  and 
the  limitations  of  human  forethought.  I 
ask  your  society  to  make  Washington  of- 
ten a subject  of  consideration." 

Arnold  W.  Brunner  made  an  address 
on  the  business  side  of  city  planning. 
Mr.  Brunner  recalled  some  of  the  fa- 
mous streets  and  centers  on  the  con- 
tinent, pointing  out  that  with  all  their 
beauty,  they  were  designed,  primarily, 
to  permit  the  easiest  passage  of  in- 
numerable vehicles  and  persons. 

The  morning  session  dosed  with  an 
informal  discussion  of  the  necessity  of 
conserving  Niagara  Falls  and  a con- 
demnation of  the  boiler-plate  press  mat- 
ter that  is  being  distributed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  President  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland and  Secretary  Richard  B. 
Watrous  spoke  on  this  subject.  They 
declared  that  the  figures  sent  out  by 


interested  persons  regarding  the  Falls 
are  inaccurate,  and  cover  up  the  dan- 
ger that  menaces  the  scenic  value  of  the 
great  Niagara.  Mr.  Watrous  also  took 
a slap  at  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls, 
stating  it  had  never  spent  the  slightest 
sum  in  attempting  to  conserve  the  cat- 
aract. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon. 
Franklin  MacVeagh,  presided  over  the 
afternoon  session.  The  subject  was 
“The  Communities  We  Live  In.”  George 
Burdett  Ford  took  as  his  subject  “Dig- 
ging Deeper  into  City  Planting." 

In  bis  opening  phrases  he  commented  at 
length  upon  the  marvelous  growth  of  the 
city  planning  campaign  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  has  been  a development  of  the 
past  ten  years,  he  said,  although  he  traced 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the 
White  City  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago 
in  1S93.  "The  leaven  worked  slowly,"  he 
continued,  "and  it  was  not  until  about  1900 
that  our  Capital  city  launched  forth  its 
splendid  program  of  development.  Then 
follow'ed  Cleveland,  with  its  magnificent  con- 
ception for  a civic  center,  and  each  year 
more  and  more  cities  fell  into  line,  until 
today  actually  a hundred  cities  have  or 
are  taking  thought  for  their  future  de- 
velopment. "But  beauty  seems  to  have 
been  the  keynote  of  all."  he  said,  "and 
while  beauty  is  a desideratum,  we  ques- 
tion whether  we  can  with  equanimity  stand 
by  and  help  the  city  spend  its  money  on 
frills  and  furbelows  when  only  a step  away 
the  hideous  slum  is  sapping  the  very  life 
blood  of  the  city.  But  the  great  human 
city  planning  idea  is  at  hand,  and  in  the 
future  such  movements  will  begin  with  pro- 
visions for  the  homes  of  the  people,  and 
from  this  basis  work  outward  into  civic 
beauty  combined  with  civic  healthfulness." 

Speaking  to  the  tonic,  “Modern 
Street  .Lighting,”  as  related  to  “The 
Communities  We  Live  In,”  C.  L.  Eshle- 
man,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  summarized 
under  four  headings  the  reasons  why 
street  lighting,  which  is  both  orna- 
mental and  adecinate,  meets  with  pop- 
ular favor,  Mr.  Eshleman  said  ; 

"Because  of  the  important  part  it  plays 
in  the  movement  for  the  city  beautiful — 
artistic  as  well  as  utilitarian; 

"Because  of  the  advertising  value  to  the 
city  as  a whole,  as  an  indication  of  its 
prosperous  condition  and  progressive  spirit 
— a well  dressed  city,  like  a well  dressed 
man.  commands  attention  and  respect: 

"Because  of  the  benefit  in  dollars  and 
cents  accruing  to  the  business  interests 
in  the  lighted  district' — the  value  of  prop- 
erty on  a business  street  is  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  people  who 
make  use  of  the  street  as  a thoroughfare 
— light  attracts  people; 

"Because  of  the  increase  in  property 
values  and  the  decrease  of  crime." 

The  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  of 
New  York  City,  contrasted  the  methods 
in  Germany  with  those  of  this  country 
in  dealing  with  public  utilities.  He  said 
that  the  cities  of  Germany  were  pri- 
marily for  the  people,  not  for  the  land- 
ed or  corporate  interests.  “The  public 
utilities  of  this  country,  such  as  postal 
service,  sewers,  street  cleaning,  parks, 
play  grounds,  etc.,  which  cost  money 
and  yield  no  direct  returns  or  profit, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, while  the  income  and  profitable 
utilities  like  the  railroads,  gas  and  elec- 


tric lighting,  etc.,  managed  by  private 
corporations.  In  Germany  they  are  all 
managed  for  tlie  public  welfare.” 

“The  Smoke  Problem”  was  consid- 
ered by  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  of 
Chicago,  111.  He  gave  the  history  of 
the  successful  efforts  to  supress  the 
smoke  of  Chicago  and  gave  in  detail  the 
workings  of  the  bureau. 

Results  accomplished  in  “Swat  the 
fly”  campaigns  all  over  the  country 
were  reviewed  at  this  session  of  the 
convention  and  plans  were  laid  for  the 
still  further  elimination  of  the  fly  from 
the  scheme  of  things  next  year. 

FRIDAY  SESSIONS. 

The  session  opened  with  a display  of 
cartoons  illustrating  the  humorous  side 
of  the  “Swat  the  Fly”  movement  and  a 
talk  regarding  the  origin  and  success 
of  the  work  by  Richard  B.  Watrous. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Leonard  described  at 
length  the  progress  of  the  bill  board 
fight  in  St.  Louis.  He  showed  by  care- 
fully prepared  statistics  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  space  on  the  bill  boards 
was  taken  for  liquor  and  tobacco  ad- 
vertisements. 

He  declared  that  billboard  advertis- 
ing in  most  cities  is  a public  nuisance 
and  eyesore. 

He  showed  in  a series  of  illustrations 
the  difference  between  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  streets  of  this  country  and 
the  European  cities. 

In  commenting  on  the  paper  Presi- 
dent McFarland  reiterated  in  very 
strong  language  his  opinion  of  the  bill- 
board advertising  companies  who  im- 
posed upon  advertisers  as  well  as  the 
public. 

William  Solotaroff,  superintendent 
of  the  municipal  shade  tree  commission 
of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  was  the  next 
speaker,  and  discussed  “The  Progress 
in  Municipal  Shade  Tree  Control.” 
This  address  appears  in  full  on  another 
page. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  Mr. 
Solotaroff  showed  a number  of  pictures 
illustrating  the  methods  in  use  in  Eu- 
rope for  growing  trees  along  the  roads 
and  streets,  in  what  are  considered  un- 
favorable locations. 

Leroy  J.  Boughner,  president  of  the 
Garden  City  Club  of  Minneapolis,  and 
city  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
sounded  before  the  convention  the  slo- 
gan of  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  campaigns  next  year  of 
the  American  Civic  Association,  in  the 
new  work  which  it  will  prosecute  to  se- 
cure a more  universal  recognition  of 
civic  and  economic  values  of  “vacant 
lot  gardens.” 

Mr.  Boughner’s  address  was  descriptive 
of  the  results  secured  in  Minneapolis  In 
the  summer  of  1911  by  the  Garden  City 
Club. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Minneapolis  in  1911 
had  planted  in  vegetables  and  flowers  360 
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vacant  lots,  or  approximately  2,225,000 
square  feet,  of  which  2,000,000  square  feet 
W'ere  planted  to  vegetables.  The  city  was 
divided  into  six  districts,  about  60  gar- 
dens to  a district,  each  district  being  In 
charge  of  an  assistant  gardener  furnished 
by  the  Minnesota  Farm  School.  Careful 
instruction  in  gardening  thus  was  univer- 
sal, and  an  idea  of^the  extent  of  the  work 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  club 
gave  away  28,000  cabbage  and  tomato 
plants.  The  nasturtium  was  adopted  as 
the  official  flower  of  the  club,  and  22,000 
packets  of  nasturtium  seeds  were  distrib- 
uted, in  addition  to  which  10,000  packages 
were  sold. 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  of  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  presided  and  opened  the  session 
with  ■ brief  remarks  on  the  successful 
results  of  the  work  for  the  betterment 


of  children  by  outdoor  amusement  and 
employment.  Mrs.  John  W.  Reily,  of 
Fort  Hunter,  Pa.,  was  introduced  and 
told  the  story  of  the  garden  schools  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Zona  Gale,  of  Portage,  Wis., 
read  a story : “The  Election  in  Friend- 
ship Village.” 

A committee  on  resolutions  consist- 
ing of  Warren  H.  Manning,  Frederick 
L.  Ford  and  Frank  Chapin  Bray  were 
appointed.  They  reported  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation reaffirms  its  action  in  favor  of  the 


Lincoln  Memorial  as  recommended  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission. 

That  the  protection  of  the  Burton  Bill, 
extended  by  Congress  to  Niagara  Falls, 
should  be  made  a part  of  and  follow  the 
life  of  the  prevailing  international  treaty 
instead  of  being  continued  merely  as  a 
temporary  provision. 

That  the  American  Civic  Association 
heartily  favors  the  suggestion  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  that  Niagara 
Palls  be  made  a national  reservation. 

That  the  American  Civic  Association 
thusiastlcally  endorses  the  establishment  of 
a National  Park  Bureau  as  favored  and 
stated  in  person  before  this  Convention  by 
President  William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  L.  Fisher,  and  Hon. 
Reed  Smoot,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands. 


INCREASED  FUNDS  ASKED  FOR  NATIONAL  PARKS 


For  the  development  and  care  of  the  national  parks  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  asked  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate the  sum  of  $791,080,  an  increase  of  $617,830.60  over  the 
appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  national 
parks  constitute  ideal  recreation  grounds  for  thousands  of 
people,  but  their  development  and  use  are  seriously  retarded 
by  the  lack  of  adequate  roads  and  trails,  and  until  sufficient 
money  is  appropriated  for  beginning  a comprehensive  plan 
of  development  the  parks  will  fall  far  short  of  rendering  the 
important  public  use  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  gen- 
eral public  interest  in  these  pleasure  grounds  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  a list  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  390  magazine  articles  on  the  parks  are  enumer- 
ated. It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  make  the 
principal  places  of  interest  in  the  parks  more  accessible,  to 
render  traveling  more  comfortable  by  sprinkling  the  roads 
throughout  the  dry  season,  and  to  guard  the  health  of  the 
traveler  by  _the  installation  of  proper  water  supply  and  sew- 
erage systems.  The  responsibility  for  the  future  conduct 
of  the  national  parks  must  rest  with  Congress,  but  the  de- 
partment feels  that  the  financial  needs  of  these  reservations 
should  be  clearly  presented  to  Congress. 

Some  of  the  increased  appropriations  asked  for  the  Na- 
tional parks  are : 

Yosemite  National  Park,  from  $50,000  to  $52,740;  Sequoia 
National  Park,  from  $15,550  to  $89,550;  General  Grant  Na- 
tional Park,  from  $2,000  to  $17,250.  The  items  for  each  park 
are  as  follows : 

Yosemite  National  Park— New  road  along  south  rim  of 
Yosemite  Valley  from  Fort  Monroe  to  Glacer  Point,  $75,000; 
improving  the  road  on  the  north  side  of  Merced  River  from 
Pomona  bridge  to  the  junction  with  the  Coulterville'  road, 
$50,210 ; continuing  the  improvement  of  the  road  on  the 
south  side  of  Merced  River  from  Camp  Amwanee  to  Happy 
Isles,  $46,750 ; a reinforced  concrete  bridge  to  replace  the 


Sentinel  bridge  over  Merced  River,  $14,000;  construction  of 
trail  from  Merced  River  Canyon  to  the  head  of  the  Merced 
River,  $5,000 ; construction  of  trail  from  the  head  of  Lyell 
Fork  Meadows  to  the  Lyell  Glacier,  $1,500;  continuing  the 
installation  of  the  water  distributing  system  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  $25,000;  garbage  incinerator,  $6,900;  operating  the 
present  road  sprinkling  system,  $7,500;  the  extension  of  the 
road  sprinkling  system  to  Fort  Monroe  and  Happy  Isles 
and  operation  of  the  same,  $7,500;  repair  of  existing  roads, 
trails,  bridges,  culverts,  buildings,  plants,  fences,  camp  sani- 
tation, and  removal  of  undergrowth,  $25,000;  salaries,  $10,460. 

Sequoia  National  Park — Widening  21  miles  of  Giant  Forest 
wagon  road  to  18  feet  and  constructing  drain  culvert,  $25,200; 
constructing  40  miles  of  trail,  $12,000 ; improving  150  miles 
of  trail,  $15,000 ; construction  of  20  miles  of  telephone,  line, 
$8,000 ; fencing  50  miles  of  the  park  boundary,  $10,000 ; com- 
pletion of  water  system  for  Tourist  Camp  at  Camp  Sierra, 
including  public  drinking  fountains,  $2,500;  constructing  a 
stairway  and  hand  rail  on  Moro  Rock,  $2,500;  construction 
of  pier,  bathhouse,  and  a boathouse  at  Twin  Lakes,  $2,000; 

The  department  proposes  to  spend  $41,615  on  the  Mesa 
Verde  National  park  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  if  the  amount  requested  by  the  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior ^is  appropriated  by  Congress.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$34,115  over  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  main  items  are  as  follows : 

Completion  of  wagon  road  to  cliff  dwellings,  $7,000;  re- 
construction and  repair  of  constructed  road,  including  widen- 
ing, surfacing  and  leveling  of  roadbed  and  the  building  of 
retaining  walls,  $20,000 ; construction  of  road  from  Spruce 
Tree  house  to  Balcony  house,  $1,000;  repair  of  road  travers- 
ing public  lands  leading  to  park  highway,  $1,500 ; construction 
of  custodian’s  house,  $2,500 ; construction  of  telephone  line 
from  custodian’s  house  to  Mancos,  $3,000 ; contingent  ex- 
penses and  salaries,  $6,615. 


USE  OF  NAPHTHALENE  IN  ROAD  TARS 


As  a large  part  of  the  road  work  in 
this  country  seems  destined  to  be  effect- 
ed by  the  use  of  tars  in  road  treatment 
and  construction,  a systematic  investi- 
gation of  the  effect  of  various  constit- 
uents upon  the  adaptability  of  tars  as 
road  binders  is  of  great  importance. 

Hence,  the  recent  circular  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
The  Effect  of  Naphthalene  upon  the 
Consistency  of  Refined  Tars  f Office  of 
Public  Roads  Circular  96)  is  a valua- 


ble contribution  to  good  roads  litera- 
ture. While  definite  conclusions  are 
not  announced,  the  results  strongly  in- 
dicate four  determinate  facts ; 

(1)  That  the  fluxing  value  of  nap- 
thalene  for  tar  pitches  is  somewhat 
greater,  although  quite  similar,  to  the 
heavier  naphthalene-free  tar  distillates, 
until  the  mixture  becomes  saturated  with 
naphthalene ; 

(2)  That  for  the  harder  tar  pitches 
the  addition  of  very  small  percentages 


of  naphthalene  will  produce  a marked 
increase  in  fluidity. 

(3)  That  for  the  softer  pitches  the 
addition  of  naphthalene  in  small  quan- 
increase  in  fluidity. 

(4)  That  where  naphthalene  is  added 
beyond  the  point  of  saturation  a rapid 
decrease  in  the  fluidity  of  tars  at  tem- 
peratures below  the  melting  point  of 
naphthalene  is  observed,  but  at  temper- 
atures above  its  melting  point  the  fluid- 
ity continues  to  increase. 
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The  superintendent  of  Crater  Lake 
National  Park,  Oregon,  in  his  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  asked 
that  the  area  be  enlarged.  The  deer, 
which  are  very  numerous  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  are  being  decimated  by  the 
hunters  as  they  leave  the  park  for  more 
favorable  winter  quarters,  which  do  not 
happen  to  be  under  government  own- 
ership. The  present  area  is  12A  miles 
east  and  west  and  18^2  north  and  south, 
249  square  miles.  The  superintendent 
proposes  to  have  included  in  the  reserve 
nine  miles  to  the  north  of  the  park  and 
24  miles  to  the  west,  which  would  in- 
crease the  park  to  three  times  the  pres- 
ent area  and  take  in  territory  north  of 
the  Rogue  river,  the  headwaters  of  the 
Umpqua  and  Elk  creek. 

The  Seventh  Ward  League  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  has  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  favoring  a bond  issue  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  real  estate  to  be 
used  for  park  and  boulevard  extensions 
and  development  in  Portland.  Park 
Superintendent  Mische,  'the  principal 
speaker  at  a recent  meeting,  referred 
to  the  immediate  necessity  for  park  de- 
velopment in  Portland  and  reviewed 
the  progress  of  this  kind  of  work  in 
other  cities.  A bond  issue  of  $2,000,- 
000  is  suggested. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  strike 
of  garbage  collections  in  New  York 
City,  Mr.  James  H.  Griffith  sends  the 
following;  ‘‘Strange  as  it  may  seem. 
New  York  City  is  collecting  its  gar- 
bage and  ashes  in  the  old-fashioned 
metal  carts,  drawn  by  horses,  steel  shod, 
and  driven  by  ‘white  wings,’  who  whis- 
tle, sing  and  talk  to  their  horses  in  a 
variety  of  foreign  languages.  This  con- 
dition would  be  bad  enough  if  the  work 
was  done  during  the  early  morning  or 
late  evening,  but  it  is  done  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  between  11  p.  m.  and 
3 a.  m.  In  addition  to  the  noises  of  the 
metal  cans  (required  by  law)  as  the 
contents  are  dumped  in  the  carts,  is  the 
rattle  and  rumbling  of  the  carts 
through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  dump.  While  smaller  cities 
are  doing  the  work  quickly  and  with 
practically  no  noise,  or  annoyance,  by 
the  use  of  rubber-tired  auto  trucks  with 
protected  sides.  New  York  City  still 
adheres  to  the  old  noisy  system.  It  is 
probably  doing  more  to  make  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  Gaynor  unpop- 
ular than  any  other  one  thing.” 

The  city  officials  and  the  park  board 


of  Dallas,  Tex.,  have  been  looking  over 
a five-acre  tract  with  a view  to  acquir- 
ing it  for  a negro  park. 

Chairman  Charles  H.  Wacker,  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  in  advocat- 
ing more  parks,  says  that,  whereas  an 
acre  of  park  should  be  provided  for 
every  100  inhabitants,  there  are  about 
780  to  the  acre  in  Chicago,  and  that 
“innumerable  statistics  are  on  file  to 
show  that  the  city  can  create  the  finest 
park  system  in  the  world  out  of  its 
waste  material  without  costing  the  tax- 
payers anything  to  speak  of.” 

Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  has  been  inspect- 
ing the  city  trees  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
and  has  found  them  seriously  affected 
with  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  he  told 
the  authorities  that  every  tree  should 
be  inspected  and  that  it  would  require 
three  inspectors  to  cover  the  job.  The 
only  real  remedy  is  spraying.  This 
pest,  destructive  as  it  is,  is  most  pro- 
lific and  can  reproduce  a million  of  its 
kind  in  a year.  This  means  early  de- 
struction of  city  trees  unless  effectively 
and  persistently  fought.  It  was  at  first 
considered  that  this  scale  confined  its 
ravages  to  fruit  trees,  but  experience 
has  disproved  this  at  considerable  cost. 

In  “Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Re- 
ports,” Consul  General  W.  H.  Michael, 
Calcutta,  India,  says:  “The  tar-ma- 
cadam road  has  given  the  best  satisfac- 
tion of  any  kind  of  street  surfacing  yet 
experimented  with.  On  small  stones, 
evenly  spread,  the  tar  is  placed,  then 
another  layer  of  stones,  and  the  whole 
rolled.  It  is  finally  covered  with  stone 
dust  and  rolled  hard.  It  requires  only 
a few  months  to  become  quite  dur- 
able.” 

As  a result  of  the  retrenchment  of 
the  common  council  of  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  in  all  departments  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  keep  the  tax  rate 
down  to  21  mills,  the  board  of  park 
commissioners  finds  it  will  be  unable 
to  complete  the  levee  park,  costing  $75,- 
000,  the  coming  year.  The  board  asked 
for  an  appropriation  of  $17,000  for 
1912,  and  was  granted  only  $10,000  in 
the  budget. 

Legislation  enacted  in  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Indiana,  which  be- 
comes operative  on  January  1 next,  will 
open  the  way  for  the  development  of 
the  Terre  Haute  park  system.  It  will 
give  the  park  board  a freer  hand  and 
broader  authority. 


The  Cincinnati,  O.,  park  system  has 
made  a wonderful  growth  in  the  last 
five  years,  but  the  next  may  probably 
make  even  a better  showing.  Prior  to 
1908  there  were  five  parks,  having  an 
acreage  of  395.  November,  1911,  finds 
52  parks  in  existence,  covering  1,550 
acres,  while  in  prospect  the  number  may 
be  increased  to  150.  Total  cost  of  old 
and  new  parks  to  date,  $3,833,000. 

Huron  Cemetery,  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
over  which  there  has  been  so  much 
trouble  for  a long  time  past,  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  two  Indian  descendants 
to  move  off,  is  apparently  now  close  to 
settlement,  a committee  of  Wyandotte 
Indians  from  Oklahoma  having  come 
up  to  arrange  for  its  purchase  by  the 
city.  The  bodies  of  the  Indians  buried 
there  will  be  removed,  but  a granite 
monument  will  be  erected  as  a historic 
memorial. 

An  ordinance  appropriating  $250,000 
for  the  purchase  of  Old  St.  Paul's 
Cemetery,  at  Lombard  street  and  Fre- 
mont avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  use 
as  a public  park  and  playground,  has 
been  favorably  reported  to  the  First 
Branch  of  the  City  Council  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Parks,  and  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Improvements. 

The  special  commission  appointed  by 
the  last  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to 
examine  into  the  proposed  North  Shore 
Marine  Park,  will  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  1912.  The  scheme  proposes  to 
construct  a large  dam  at  the  outlet  of 
Danvers  river  between  Salem  and  Bev- 
erly, which  will  convert  the  six  tidal 
streams  located  in  Salem,  Beverly,  Pea- 
body and  Danvers  into  a marine  park  of 
some  570  acres.  Such  a beauty  spot 
will,  in  one  of  the  greatest  historic  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  add  to  the  already 
intense  interest  in  the  locality. 

The  Parks  Commission  of  Galt,  Ont„ 
has  asked  the  Town  Council  to  submit 
a by-law  to  the  people  to  raise  $10,000 
to  be  spent  for  park  purposes.  At  the 
present  time  the  commissioners  receive 
half  a mill  on  the  assessment,  but  the 
commission  has  such  a debenture  debt 
now  that  it  is  a burden,  as  the  commis- 
sion has  not  enough  money  after  pay- 
ing the  debenture,  debt  to  do  any  per- 
manent work. 

It  will  cost  the  Fairmount  Park  Com- 
mission of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  about  $75,- 
000  for  the  ordinary  maintenance  sup- 
plies for  1912.  Proposals  for  these  were 
opened  last  month. 

The  local  regulations  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  has  had  a very  deterrent  effect  on 
bill  board  advertising  in  that  city.  An 
ordinance  prohibits  glass,  cloth  or  wood 
signs  or  signboards  near  buildings  and 
only  steel  signs  are  permitted.  Another 
ordinance  exists  that  regulates  electric 
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street  signs  and  prohibits  the  unsightly 
board  signs  of  earlier  days.  The  park 
board  has  for  years  prohibited  the 
painting  of  any  signs  on  the  rocks  or 
other  property  of  the  city  under  the 
control  of  the  park  board  and  this  rule 
has  been  enforced  and  as  a result  park 
property  is  not  disfigured  in  any  way  on 
this  account.  Another  fact  worthy  of 
attention  in  regard  to  Spokane : it  is  now 
a misdemeanor  for  a property  owner 
to  allow  certain  weeds  to  grow  upon  his 
land.  If  he  does  not  cut  them  down,  the 
overseer  has  the  work  done  at  the  own- 
er’s expense. 

The  Park  Commission  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  has  recently  purchased  park 
properties  to  the  value  of  $130,313.85. 

By  authorizing  the  city  engineer  to 
survey  the  625  acres  in  City  Creek  can- 
yon and  around  Ensign  Peak,  the  coun- 
cil of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  recently 
took  the  first  official  step  towards 
launching  the  $1,500,000  parking  plan 
adopted  by  the  board  of  park  commis- 
sioners. 

Embodied  in  the  twenty-third  annual 
report  of  the  City  Parks  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  issued  a short  time 
ago,  are  a number  of  plans  for  proposed 
improvements  to  the  topography  of  the 
city,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  future  growth  of  unde- 
veloped areas  and  rehabilitation  in 
built-up  sections.  In  the  history  of  the 
Association  there  has  been  no  year  so 
full  of  notable  events  forecasting  the 
improvement  of  Philadelphia,  and  this 
emphasizes  the  need  of  a Parkway,  out- 
er parks  and  better  transportation  fa- 
cilities. 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  were  recently  notified  by 
Mrs.  Frank  Perin  that  she  will  donate 
the  lot  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Free- 
man avenue  and  Hulbert  street  for  park 
and  playground  purposes.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  realized  for  a long  time  the 
necessity  of  locating  a playground  in 
that  neighborhood.  The  gift  is  made 
in  memory  of  her  father,  William  P. 
Hulbert,  and  is  to  be  known  as  Hulbert 
Park.  The  lot  has  a frontage  of  104 
feet  on  Freeman  avenue  and  250  feet  on 
Hulbert  street. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  city  com- 
missioners of  Mobile,  Ala.,  that  the 
horticultural  embellishments  of  the  pub- 
lic parks  of  that  city  shall  be  as  up-to- 
date  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  federal  bureau 
of  plant  industry.  Many  varieties  from 
the  far  orient,  known  to  be  suitable  for 
its  climate,  will  be  introduced. 

While  in  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  recently,  lec- 
turing before  the  Tioga  County  Histor- 
ical Society,  Mr.  Simon  B.  Elliott,  of 
Reynoldsville,  a member  of  the  State 
Forestry  Commission,  warmly  advocat- 
ed the  proposed  purchase  by  the  State  of 


the  10,000  acres  of  virgin  white  pine  lo- 
cated in  Jefferson,  Clarion  and  Forest 
Counties,  with  a view  to  converting  the 
tract  into  a magnificent  State  Park. 

FROM  PARK  REPORTS 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Park  Commission- 
ers, dated  July,  1911,  contained  reports 
of  the  several  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment. During  the  fiscal  year  there  was 
expended  $371,893.03  for  the  general 
maintenance  of  the  system,  and  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  large  extra  cost 
of  maintaining  the  roadways  under  the 
severe  wear  of  the  automobiles.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  there  has  been 
quite  an  awakening  of  the  citizens  to 
the  additional  beauty  of  the  city  created 
by  the  work  of  the  Department  of  For- 
estry. A new  greenhouse  was  completed 
during  the  year,  a much  needed  addi- 
tion to  Delaware  Park,  and  the  new 
greenhouse  in  Humboldt  Park  was  also 
added  to  the  propagating  facilities  of 
the  establishment.  While  no  very  large 
pieces  of  improvement  were  carried  out, 
the  smaller  jobs  were  numerous  and  of 
a costly  nature.  The  report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Botanic  Garden  is  very 
satisfactory,  large  additions  to  the  col- 
lections, both  hardy  and  tender,  having 
been  secured.  The  number  of  students 
is  increasing.  In  the  Zoological  depart- 
ment $100,000  became  available,  which 
is  to  be  spent  in  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  and  the  remodeling  of 
old.  The  lack  of  funds  has  greatly 
hampered  this  department.  The  city 
Forester  carried  out  a vigorous  cam- 
paign against  the  Tussock  Moth,  the 
arch-enemy  of  Buffalo’s  shade  trees,  and 
16  spraying  outfits  were  in  operation  for 
the  work.  The  forestry  department  was 
a very  active  one  during  the  year. 

NEW  PARKS 

Minot,  N.  D.,  recently  offered  for  sale 
$31,000  of  park  bonds,  which  will  be 
used  to  begin  a park  system  for  that 
place. 

Plans  for  a public  park  on  the  old 
City  Hall  site  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are 
being  agitated,  and  the  cost  would  not 
be  heavy.  The  park,  it  is  claimed,  would 
fit  in  excellently  well  with  the  Civfc 
Center  scheme  of  the  City  Plan  Com- 
mission. 

Plans  for  the  opening  in  1913  of  four 
new  parks  on  the  South  Side,  Chica- 
go, and  the  establishment  of  public 
bathing  beaches  in  Jackson  park  south 
of  the  German  building  have  been  an- 
nounced in  the  annual  report  of  the 
board  of  South  park  commissioners.  On 
Dec.  11  the  commissioners  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  regarding  the  riparian  rights  to 
the  lake  shore  from  Twelfth  to  Fifty- 


First  streets,  which  provides  for  a home 
for  the  Field  museum. 

Consulting  Engineer  F.  E.  Trask  has 
recommended  to  the  City  Council  of  On- 
tario, Calif.,  the  parking  of  a 40-acre 
tract,  between  East  I and  Fourth 
streets.  The  property  is  owned  by  the 
city. 

The  ground  for  several  new  park  im- 
provements has  been  bought  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Kansas  City,  Kan.  H.  E. 
Dean,  commissioner  of  parks  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  will  be  allowed  $86,000  to 
be  used  in  making  improvements  on 
these  grounds,  and  the  city  can  issue 
bonds  to  acquire  new  park  property  for 
any  amount  up  to  $150,000. 

Mayor  Gaynor,  New  York  City,  re- 
cently approved  the  aldermanic  resolu- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  the  Dream- 
land site  for  a park  at  Coney  Island,  at 
a cost  of  $1,000,000.  The  site  covers 
seven  acres  of  land,  and  the  purchase 
has  already  met  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate. 

The  gift  to  the  city  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  of  Springside  Park,  a choice  bit 
of  Berkshire  landscape,  containing  10 
acres  of  woodland,  meadow,  natural 
spring  lake,  hill  and  vale,  will  be  a 
worthy  memorial  to  its  public  spirited 
official  Mayor  Kelton  B.  Miller.  The 
little  lake  was  the  first  Pittsfield  water 
supply,  its  outlet  being  piped  to  various 
farmhouses  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
years  ago.  Later  the  lake  and  its  sur- 
roundings became  the  playground  for 
a boys’  school,  and  as  such  became 
known  as  “Tetley’s  Pond.” 

Starved  Rock  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  on  Dec.  15.  The 
sum  of  $146,000  was  paid  for  the  290 
acre  tract,  and  that  it  is  expected  will 
prove  to  be  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the 
finest  state  parks  in  the  country.  It  lies 
ten  miles  west  of  Ottawa  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Illinois  river  and  in  addition 
to  Starved  Rock  proper  consists  of  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  canons,  and  glens,  which 
rival  many  of  America’s  most  beautiful 
scenic  wonders.  No  spot  in  Illinois  is 
richer  in  history  or  legend  than  Starved 
Rock,  which  was  visited  by  the  early 
French  missionary  explorers  and  was 
the  scene  of  numerous  bloody  conflicts 
between  Indian  tribes.  Upon  its  lofty 
summit  the  Illinois  warriors  made  their 
last  stand,  and  after  being  starved,  were 
finally  exterminated  by  their  enemies. 

The  citizens  on  Highland  Avenue, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  propose  to  expend 
$10,000  on  beautifying  a park  tract  in 
the  neighborhood  of  26th  Avenue. 

A pretty  wooded  tract  of  land  in  East 
Millville,  N.  J.,  to  be  known  as  Brin- 
ton  Park,  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
city  for  the  use  of  the  public,  by  the 
donor,  Mr.  S.  Percy  Brinton,  and  has 
been  formally  received.  The  new  park 
contains  about  ten  acres  and  is  an  ideal 


spot  and  the  city  contemplates  making 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in 
South  Jersey.  Stone  gates  have  been 
erected  at  the  two  entrances  and  bronze 
tablets  bearing  the  name  of  the  park  and 
the  donor,  and  the  date  of  the  transfer, 
have  been  placed  in  position. 

The  Park  board  of  Charles  City,  la., 
has  settled  the  question  of  a site  for  a 
large  city  park  by  selecting  Sherman 
woods.  It  will  cost  $10,000. 

The  Park  Commissioners  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  have  accepted  the  offer 
of  W.  D.  Washburn,  who  tendered  the 
“Fair  Oaks”  property  of  ten  acres  for 
$200,000.  It  is  located  on  3rd  Avenue 
S.  and  Stevens  Avenue,  22nd  and  24th 
Streets.  It  is  acquired  under  the  Elwell 
Act. 

The  park  area  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
has  been  increased  from  the  City  park 
of  less  than  30  acres  in  1908  to  about 
230  acres  at  the  present  time.  A recent 
estimate  puts  the  total  value  of  the  park 
properties  at  $460,000.  Up  to  about  four 
years  ago  the  city  made  so  little  pro- 
vision for  parks  that  the  care  of  the 
City  park  was  turned  over  to  the  Civic 
Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Wom- 
en’s Clubs,  which  got  its  funds  from  a 
meager  appropriation  by  the  city  and 
from  its  own  efforts  in  raising  money. 
In  the  spring  of  1908  the  Fort  Worth 
Park  League  was  organized  and  this  or- 
ganization took  up  with  the  City  Com- 
mission the  question  of  getting  a defi- 
nite and  intelligent  city  plan.  George 
E.  Kessler  of  Kansas  City  was  invited 
to  Eort  Worth  and  his  visit  resulted 
in  his  being  employed  to  prepare  a 
Fort  Worth  plan.  An  amendment 
was  added  to  the  city  charter  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a Park 
Board,  to  serve  without  pay. 

A committee  of  Danish-Americans, 
of  which  Dr.  Max  Henius  of  Chicago, 
is  chairman,  has  purchased  400  acres 
of  picturesque  country  in  Denmark,  at 
a cost  of  $10,000,  which  is  to  he  held 
as  a reservation  and  known  as  the 
Danish-American  National  Park.  It  is 
expected  that  the  park  will  be  the  Mec- 
ca of  visiting  Americans.  It  is  planned 
to  deed  the  property  to  the  Danish 
government,  with  the  proviso  that  no 
buildings  be  erected,  that  the  park  be 
open  at  all  times  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  on  every  Fourth  of  July  be  giv- 
en over  to  visiting  Americans. 

A public  petition  has  been  presented 
to  the  city  council  of  Denver,  Colo., 
to  submit  to  the  voters  at  the  next 
election  an  amendment  of  the  charter 
authorizing  the  city  to  acquire  for 
park  purposes  lands  outside  the  cor- 
porate limits. 

The  Park  Board  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  asked  the  City  Council  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $119,000  for  special  im- 
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provements,  including  $40,000  for  the 
proposed  Gordon  park  bath  house, 
$30,000  for  a civic  center  in  Lapham 
park,  $24,000  to  establish  a forestry  de- 
partment and  $25,000  for  a Lake  Park 
protection  pier. 

Property  worth  $21,000  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Hinsdale  school,  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  by  the  north  side  school  hoard. 
This  property  will  he  used  for  play- 
ground purposes  and  will  fill  a long 
felt  need  at  this  institution. 

The  City  council  of  Deland,  Fla.,  has 
passed  an  ordinance  prohil)iting  the  de- 
facing of  fences  by  bills  and  the  side- 
walks by  chalk  and  paint  signs. 

The  report  of  the  Park  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  proposes  a chain  of  outside 
parks  for  that  city.  This  is  to  begin 
at  a point  in  the  vicinity  of  Lookout 
mountain,  to  continue  with  a tract  in 
Bergen  park,  take  in  the  Bear  creek 
above  Evergreen,  part  of  Spruce  park, 
Eden  park,  thence  follow  the  Turkey 
Creek  canon  to  its  mouth.  It  was  from 
the  vast  region  immediately  tributary 
to  Denver  and  extending  from  South 
Boulder  creek  to  the  Platte  river  and 
from  the  foothills  tO'  the  Continental 
divide,  that  the  committee  was  forced 
to  make  its  selections.  The  proposed 
claim  will  embrace  every  character  of 
scenery,  the  view  from  the  plains,  ov- 
erlooking Denver,  the  view  toward  the 
main  range,  the  open  rolling  parks,  the 
charming  canons,  and  the  region  of  the 
forests,  the  running  water  of  the  Bear 
creek  section,  and  the  wild  flower  lo- 
cality. It  will  be  a park  combination 
probably  unsurpassed  by  any  city  in  the 
world,  and  according  to  estimates  will 
be  comparatively  inexpensive,  com- 
pared with  the  results  to  be  secured. 

The  first  cemetery  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  Hamilton  county,  O.,  was  ad- 
vertised to  he  sold  at  auction  will  be 
sold  under  the  hammer  in  Delhi  town- 
ship, next  month.  The  old  graveyard 
on  the  hill  on  Neeb  road,  which  has 
been  abandoned  since  before  the  civil 
war,  is  to  be  given  over  to  the  living. 
The  property  belongs  to  the  township 
and  was  bought  in  by  the  school  trus- 
tees, to  be  used  as  a public  play- 
ground. 

Sinnissippi  Park,  Rockford,  111.,  is 
to  be  enlarged,  some  adjacent  proper- 
ty having  been  secured  by  the  district 
park  board. 

A new  Central  Park,  New  York  City, 
is  in  process  of  development,  or  more 
correctly  the  old  park  is  being  reju- 
venated in  some  important  particulars. 

A new  order  of  things  is  being  insti- 
tuted, for  whereas  the  old  idea  was  to 
shut  out  the  park  from  outsiders  by 
heavy  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
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along  the  borders,  the  new  scheme  is 
to  thin  out  the  cables  so  that  people 
on  the  outside  of  the  boundaries  may 
see  the  beautiful  vrews  within.  'I'his 
has  been  quite  a large  undertaking. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  during 
the  mild  weather,  more  than  27,000 
trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted  in 
the  local  park  system,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  Most  of  these  were  placed  in 
Wildwood  park.  The  comprehensive 
planting  scheme  of  Warren  H.  Mann- 
ing, landscape  architect,  was  carried 
out  in  the  general  planting  and  beau- 
tiful effects  are  expected,  especially 
along  the  new  stretches  of  road  in 
Wildwood. 

The  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Rural  club, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  town,  voted 
to  pay  to  the  park  commissioners  of 
Greenfield  the  sum  of  $380,  to  add  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  town  of  $1,- 
500  for  the  erection  of  a tower  on 
Poet’s  seat.  Rocky  Mountain.  The 
park  commissioners  have  arranged  for 
the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
tower,  on  or  before  July  1,  1912. 

The  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  Park  de- 
partment has  recommended  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  small- 
er parks  this  year.  It  is  planned  to 
erect  a shelter  house  in  Ely  Park. 

Mayor  Ellis,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
is  trying  hard  to  push  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  recently  acquired  sites  for 
play  grounds  so  that  some  use  may  be 
made  of  them  the  coming  summer,  and 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  zeal  in  a 
good  cause.  Mr.  Goebel,  park  superin- 
tendent, estimates  that  the  preliminary 
leveling  and  grading  on  the  various 
play  grounds  will  cost  some  $25,000, 

Sulphur,  Okla.,  is  rejoicing  in  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  recommended  the  expenditure  of 
$55,353  for  improvements  in  Platt  Na- 
tional park  at  Sulphur,  in  the  way  of  a 
new  administration  building,  sewers, 
driveways  and  bridges. 

Extension  of  the  Winchester,  Mass., 
parkway,  as  voted  several  months  ago, 
has  been  made  definitely  possible  by  the 
purchase  for  $87,000,  of  the  Whitney 
Alill  property  and  flowage  rights.  This 
clears  the  way  for  the  elaborate  plans 
for  developing  a water  course  and  a 
series  of  drives,  something  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Back  Fens  in  Boston. 

Resulting  from  negotiations  which 
have  been  going  on  for  several  weeks, 
the  Park  and  Boulevard  Association  of 
Quincy,  111.,  will  be  able  to  provide  an 
addition  to  South  park.  South  Quincy. 
After  plans  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds,  a 
dignified  and  beautiful  entrance  will  be 
added  to  this  park,  and  it  will  be  a 
forerunner  of  further  improvements  in 
the  locality. 
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PROGRESS  IN  MUNICIPAL  SHADE  TREE  CONTROL 

An  illustrated  address  by  William  Solo  tar  off,  secretary  and  superintendent  of 
the  Shade  Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  before  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  Washington,  December  15 


In  a democracy  where  there  is  a 
strong  individualism  and  where  there  is 
lack  of  co-ordination  and  interdepend- 
ence between  adjoining  municipalities 
and  states,  any  movement  no  matter 
how  obvious  its  benefits  may  be  to  those 
who  have  carefully  and  impartially  stud- 
ied it,  must  necessarily  be  slow  of  prog- 
ress because  the  basis  of  its  success 
must  lie  with  the  individual.  Such 
movements,  therefore,  as  for  conser- 
vation, good  roads,  town  planning,  shade 
trees  on  streets  and  roadsides  are  slow 
in  their  progress  for  two  reasons.  Long 
and  persistent  educational  work  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  people  to  a realiza- 
tion of  their  benefits,  and  secondly  in 
their  execution  or  practical  operation  ex- 
isting prejudices  or  conflicting  interests 
must  be  overcome.  Every  one  will  ad- 
mit that  more  trees  are  better  than  no 
trees,  that  a good  road  is  better  than  a 
bad  road,  that  a well  planned  city 
is  better  than  a city  that  just  grew; 
but,  let  any  one  try  to  conserve 
our  forests,  build  good  roads,  or 
plant  shade  trees  and  he  will  find  his 
task  not  an  easy  one  by  any  means. 
A prominent  citizen  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  writes  that  the  chief  bar 
to  getting  the  shade  tree  law  adopted  in 
his  city  is  the  head  of  the  Telephone 
company  there. 

The  city  of  Washington  offers  the 
most  mature  results  of  the  system  of  the 
municipal  control  of  shade  trees.  It  has 
more  trees  and  a greater  variety  of  them 
than  any  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Last 
summer  the  writer  had  the  opportunity 
of  going  abroad  to  study  tree  planting 
on  streets  and  roadsides  in  Europe. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  are  trees  grown 
under  more  severe  and  almost  impos- 
sible conditions  than  in  Paris.  The  ex- 
amples of  Paris,  London,  Cologne, 
Dresden  and  Berlin  offer  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs  that  even  under  the  most 
unfavorable  city  conditions  trees  may 
be  grown,  if  the  right  species  are  chosen, 
if  the  trees  are  carefully  planted  and 
above  all  if  proper  provision  is  made 
for  their  future  care. 

The  trees  of  Washington  have  never 


been  fully  appreciated,  or  it  is  strange 
that  its  example  of  public  control  was 
not  followed  by  other  cities  much  soon- 
er than  was  actually  the  case.  The  de- 
partment for  the  planting  and  care  of 
trees  is  officially  known  as  the  Trees 
and  Parkings  Division  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  was  organized  in  the 
year  1872.  There  are  now  over  95,000 
trees  along  the  streets,  all  of  which 
were  planted  under  municipal  control 
and  paid  for  by  the  City. 

Trees  on  the  streets  may  be  planted 
either  by  individual  land  owners  or  pub- 
lic officials.  The  results  obtained  in 
cities  where  the  task  is  left  to  the  prop- 
erty owners  have,  been  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  trees  on  the  same  street 
bear  evidence  of  the  diversity  of  taste 
of  the  planters.  There  are  half  a dozen 
or  more  species  on  the  same  street,  un- 
desirable mixed  with  desirable,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  set  either  too  closely 
or  too  far  apart.  In  some  cases  the 
trees  are  not  trimmed  at  all  and  the 
limbs  are  so  low  as  to  touch  the  heads  of 
pedestrians : in  others  they  are  pruned 
too  high.  The  trees  have  been  left 
unprotected  by  guards,  many  of  them 
have  been  bitten  by  horses,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  they  have  been  in- 
jured by  insect  pests. 

It  is  only  when  planting  and  care  of 
street-trees  is  vested  in  a special  de- 
partment that  all  the  principles  essential 
to  secure  the  most  stately  and  impres- 
sive effects  of  highway  planting  can  be 
applied : such  as  the  choice  of  the 
proper  species,  the  use  of  one  variety 
on  a street,  setting  out  of  specimens  at 
uniform  and  proper  distance  apart. 

The  real  progress  in  municipal  con- 
trol may  be  said  to  date  from  1893  when 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  passed  a mod- 
el statute  to  provide  for  the  planting 
and  care  of  shade  trees  on  the  highways 
of  the  municipalities  of  the  state.  The 
other  states  that  have  passed  the  most 
advanced  laws  along  the  lines  of  secur- 
ing the  more  general  adoption  of  the 
system  of  municipal  control  of  street 
trees  are  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Massachusetts,  in  1899,  passed  an 


act  providing  that  every  town  must  elect 
a Tree  Warden,  and  defined  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  office.  In  1907  Penn- 
sylvania passed  a shade-tree  law,  mod- 
eled after  the  New  Jersey  Act  of  1893 
and  its  amendments.  The  laws  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  which  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  shade-tree  com- 
missions are  not  of  general  application 
to  all  municipalities  but  are  of  local  op- 
tion. They  become  operative  in  a town 
or  city  only  after  adoption  by  the 
town  or  city  council.  Up  to  date  forty- 
six  towns  and  cities  in  New  Jersey  have 
established  shade-tree  commissions,  as 
follows : Allendale,  Arlington,  Bay- 

onee,  Helmar,  Bloomfield,  Bogota, 
Caldwell,  Camden,  Chatham,  East 
Orange,  East  Rutherford,  Elizabeth, 
Garfield,  Glen  Ridge,  Haddonfield,  Has- 
brouck  Heights,  Haworth,  Irvington, 
Jersey  City,  Kearny,  Lakewood,  Madi- 
son, Maywood,  Metuchen,  Montclair, 
Morristown,  New  Brunswick,  Newark, 
North  Plainfield,  Nutley,  Passaic,  Pat- 
erson, Perth  Amboy,  Plainfield,  Point 
Pleasant,  Rahway,  Ridgefield,  Ridge- 
wood, Riverton,  Roselle,  Rutherford, 
South  Orange,  Tenafly,  Vineland,  West- 
field  and  Woodbury.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania statute  has  been  adopted  by  eight 
cities,  as  follows ; Amhridge,  Carlisle, 
East  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Phoenix- 
ville,  Sewickley,  West  Chester  and 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Briefly  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

When  by  resolution  of  the  city  coun- 
cil it  is  decided  that  the  law  shall  be- 
come operative  in  a city,  then  from 
that  time  all  matters  pertaining  to 
shade-trees  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  respective  commissions.  All  work 
is  carried  on  in  a systematic  way  and 
the  trees  are  planted,  pruned,  sprayed, 
and  removed  under  the  direction  of 
the  commissioners.  Wherein  these 
commissions  differ  from  other  similar 
bodies  is  that  they  have  the  power  of 
initiative  in  the  matter  of  planting. 
They  decide  that  a certain  street  is  to 
be  planted  and  determine  the  species  of 
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trees.  An  advertisement  of  the  inten- 
tion to  plant  is  inserted  for  two  weeks 
in  the  public  newspapers,  and  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  improvement  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  After 
the  work  is  done  the  commissioners 
meet  and  certify  a list  to  the  receiver 
of  taxes  on  which  are  given  the  names 
of  the  owners  in  front  of  whose  prop- 
erty trees  were  set  out  and  the  cost  of 
the  work.  These  assessments  are  en- 
tered by  the  receiver  of  taxes  on  the 
annual  tax  bill  and  are  paid  the  same 
way  as  any  other  legal  lien.  The  cost  of 
pruning,  spraying,  removing  dead  trees 
and  repairing  old  ones  is  provided  for 
by  a general  appropriation. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  in  regard 
to  the  planting  and  care  of  shade-trees 
in  towns  and  cities  are  very  progressive. 
The  “Tree  Warden  Act”  of  1899  pro- 
vided that  every  town  must  elect  a tree 
warden,  and  defined  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  office.  This  act  did  not 
apply  to  cities;  but  by  the  laws  of  1910 
the  “Tree  Warden  Act”  was  e.xtended 
in  practically  all  its  provisions,  except 
that  requiring  the  election  of  a tree 
warden,  to  the  cities  of  the  common- 
wealth as  well.  Thus  the  act  of  1899 
and  its  amendments  secure  the  regula- 
tion of  the  planting  and  care  of  shade- 
trees  in  practically  every  town  and  city. 

In  the  year  1904  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  Ohio  granted  the  cities  the 
power  “to  regulate  the  planting,  trim- 
ming and  preservation  of  shade-trees 
in  streets,  alleys,  public  grounds  and 
places,  and  to  provide  for  the  planting, 
removal,  trimming,  and  preservation  of 
such  trees  and  ornamental  shrubbery.” 
In  the  city  of  Cleveland  there  has  been 
an  active  tree  department  since  1907. 

The  shade-tree  laws  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  have  served  as  mod- 
els for  cities  to  organize  tree  depart- 
ments when  there  was  no  state  law  giv- 
ing municipalities  that  power.  Chicago 
and  New  Orleans  may  serve  as  exam- 
ples. In  January,  1909,  the  writer  was 
called  to  Chicago  by  the  Chicago 
Woman’s  Club,  to  help  in  its  campaign 
for  tree  protection  and  the  placing  of 
its  trees  under  municipal  control.  A 
public  meeting  was  held  in  Fullerton 
Hall  on  January  31,  when  there  was 
appointed  the  Chicago  Tree  Commit- 
tee. As  a result  of  the  labors  of  this 
committee  the  Chicago  council  passed 
an  ordinance  on  March  22,  1909,  plac- 
ing the  streets  trees  under  the  control 
of  the  Special  Park  Commission  of  that 
city  and  created  the  office  of  city  for- 
ester, which  was  filled  in  May,  1909. 
The  experience  of  New  Orleans  was 
similar  to  that  of  Chicago.  A meeting 
was  called  by  the  New  Orleans  Tree 
Society  for  February  4,  1909,  at  which 
meeting  the  writer  was  afforded  an  op- 


portunity to  explain  the  New  Jersey 
statute  and  its  practical  working.  The 
result  of  the  meeting  was  an  announce- 
ment that  the  mayor  would  call  a con- 
ference of  the  park  officials  and  others 
interested  in  tree  planting.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  New  Orleans  Tree  Society 
bore  satisfactory  results.  On  May  5, 
1909,  the  city  council  of  New  Orleans 
passed  an  ordinance  creating  a park- 
ing commission  that  would  have  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  planting  and  care 
of  shade-trees.  The  sections  of  the 
ordinances  of  Chicago  and  New  Or- 
leans creating  the  tree  departments 
were  drawn  largely  after  the  statutes 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

By  an  act  of  the  year  of  1902  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Park  Boards  of  Greater 
New  York  was  extended  to  the  preser- 
vation and  planting  of  trees  on  the 
streets  of  the  several  boroughs.  This 
act,  however,  is  not  adequate  in  its  pro- 
visions for  the  planting  of  new  trees 
or  the  replacing  of  dying  specimens  and 
the  only  systematic  work  in  the  care 
of  trees  has  been  carried  on  in  Brook- 
lyn for  the  past  six  years. 

On  April  5,  1906,  the  city  council  of 
St.  Louis  passed  an  ordinance  creating 
the  office  of  city  forester  defining  his 
duties,  and  regulating  tree  planting. 

The  street  trees  in  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo were  turned  over  to  the  care  of 
the  park  department  in  March,  1908, 
through  a special  act  of  the  legislature. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  trees  were 
under  municipal  control,  but  there  was 
no  active  work  done  in  their  care  and 
preservation.  After  the  bill  was  signed 
by  the  governor  and  became  a law  the 
park  board  took  no  active  steps  until 
June  1,  1908,  when  the  city  forester  was 
secured  and  active  work  begun. 

On  August  12,  1909,  there  was  passed 
by  the  Connecticut  legislature  an  act 
creating  a Bureau  of  Trees  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  in  the  city 
of  New  Haven,  and  providing  for  a 
superintendent  of  trees. 

Other  cities  having  adequate  provis- 
ions for  the  municipal  control  of  street 
trees  are  Springfield,  Mass. ; Hartford, 
Conn. ; Providence,  R.  I. ; Detroit, 
Mich. ; Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ; Den- 
ver, Colo.,  and  Redlands,  Cal. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  estab- 
lishing of  tree  departments  has  been 
the  founding  of  organizations  for  the 
promotion  of  the  tree  planting  move- 
ment, notably  ; The  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Planting  and  Preservation 
of  City  Trees  and  the  Shade  Tree  Fed- 
eration of  New  Jersey. 

While  the  progress  of  the  municipal 
control  of  shade-trees  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  marked,  it  is  but  a 
beginning.  Shade  tree  legislation  needs 


to  be  made  broader  so  as  to  embrace 
the  planting  and  maintenance  of  trees 
on  county,  state  and  other  public  roads 
and  highways.  In  order  that  we  may 
realize  the  full  benefit  of  trees,  the 
planting  must  not  stop  at  the  city’s 
gates.  The  systematic  planting  of 
trees  on  country  roads  is  noted  by  the 
traveler  in  Europe,  especially  in  France, 
Holland  and  Germany.  The  builders  of 
a road  should  consider  its  decorative 
as  well  as  its  engineering  features. 

If  we  are  to  have  trees  in  our  cities 
there  must  be  a place  where  to  set 
them.  The  provision  for  the  street  tree 
has  been  a matter  with  which  the  city 
engineer  has  concerned  himself  very 
little.  On  residential  streets  there 
should  be  a continuous  parking  strip 
provided,  at  least  four  feet  in  width, 
along  which  trees  may  be  planted.  If 
the  width  of  the  street  permits  it,  these 
strips  may  be  made  up  to  ten  feet  or 
more,  but  a width  of  four  feet  is  about 
the  minimum  space  along  which  trees 
can  be  planted.  . Frequently  no  planting 
strip  is  provided  at  all,  or  it  is  made 
so  narrow  that  it  is  impossible  to  set 
out  trees.  On  business  streets  having 
sidewalks  entirely  paved,  trees  can  be 
planted  and  maintained  if  sufficiently 
large  excavations  are  made  for  the 
trees,  good  soil  supplied  and  grills 
placed  around  their  bases  to  prevent 
the  soil  being  tramped  on. 

The  town  planner  must  provide  for 
the  street  tree  and  so  co-ordinate  the 
other  street  fixtures  that  the  tree’s  place 
will  not  be  usurped.  In  many  cities  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  telephone 
and  electric  light  poles  are  placed  on 
the  sidewalk  next  to  the  curb  where 
trees  ought  to  go  and  the  trees  are 
forced  into  the  space  between  the  side- 
walk and  the  houses.  From  the  road- 
way of  such  a street  only  the  poles  can 
be  seen. 

More  trained  men  are  needed  as 
municipal  arboriculturists.  It  is  a new 
calling  of  great  dignity  and  importance; 
for  the  tree  warden  or  city  forester  is 
the  guardian  of  one  of  the  chief  re- 
sources for  maintaining  the  beauty  and 
health  of  a city.  His  task  is  a greater 
one  than  simply  the  propagation  of  trees 
according  to  scientific  principles.  He 
must  be  an  enthusiast  in  his  work  and 
inspire  among  the  people  of  a com- 
munity the  proper  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  trees.  The  people  will  then 
in  turn  help  him  in  the  administration 
of  his  office ; for  his  success  will  large- 
ly depend  upon  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  town  or  city  in  their  trees 
and  the  support  which  they  give  him. 
The  writer  cannot  conclude  without  a 
plea  for  the  better  understanding  and 
the  support  of  the  young  men  who  have 
entered  this  new  field  of  public  service. 
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THE  BEST  OF  THE 


USEFUL  HARDY  SPIRAEAS 


An  address  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario  Horticultural  Association 
in  Toronto,  Nov.  16,  by  IV.  T.  Macoun,  Dominion  Horticulturist,  Ottazua. 


It  may  be  safely  said,  I think,  that 
if  the  average  person  interested  in 
plants  were  asked  to  name  the  best 
spiraeas  he  would  immediately  think 
of  Spiraea  Van  Houttei  among  shrubs 
and  the  so-called  Spiraea  Japonica 
among  herbaceous  plants.  We  fear 
that  with  many  persons  their  knowl- 
edge of  spiraeas  is  limited  to  these 
two  plants,  and  one  of  them  is  not 
a true  spiraea,  but  belongs  to  the 
genus  Astilbe.  If  this  view  is  the 
correct  one  a paper  on  spiraeas 
should  prove  of  value  as  introducing 
to  lovers  of  flowers  throughout  Can- 
ada some  of  the  many  beautiful  hardy 
species  which  can  now  be  readily  ob- 
tained. 

In  a comparatively  recent  edition 
of  the  Guide  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  there  are  recorded  63  species  of 
woody  or  shrubby  spiraeas,  and  28 
r arieties  or  nearly  one  hundred  dis- 
tinct sorts.  Of  the  63  species,  22 
are  hybrids  or  of  garden  origin.  Of 
the  41  which  appear  to  be  natural 
species,  10  are  of  American,  6 of 
European,  and  25  of  Asiatic  origin. 

At  the  Central  Experimental  Farm 
there  have  been  tested  nearly  100 
shrubby  species  and  varieties.  As 
most  of  the  spiraeas  are  natives  of 
the  north  temperate  zone  and  a large 
proportion  of  them  natives  of  the 
colder  parts  of  it,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  should  be  many  which 
are  hardy  or  nearly  so. 

The  woody  spiraeas  may  be  divid- 
ed into  two  main  groups,  namely, 
those  which  bloom  during  the  spring 
and  those  which  bloom  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  spiraeas  in  the  former 
group,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  all 
have  white  flowers,  while  those  which 
bloom  in  summer  are  either  white 
or  pink  or  rose.  Those  which  bloom 
in  the  spring  are,  as  a whole,  much 
more  graceful  and  beautiful  than 
those  which  bloom  later  on.  The  sum- 
mer flowering  sorts  have  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a long  blooming  sea- 
son, some  of  them  flowering  from 
June  until  autumn. 

While  there  is  a very  large  num- 
ber of  species  and  varieties  it  is  not 
difficult  to  select  the  best  dozen,  and 
of  these  dozen  Spiraea  Van  Houttei 
and  Spiraea  Arguta  are  the  two  best. 

DESCRIPTIONS. 

Spiraea  Van  Houttei  is  a hybrid 
species  of  garden  origin,  a cross  be- 
tween Spiraea  Cantoniensis  and  S. 
Trilobata.  It  is  the  latter  species 


that  gives  to  S.  Van  Houttei  its  hard- 
iness, as  it  is  a native  of  North  China 
and  Siberia.  One  can  scarcely  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  Spiraea  Van 
Houttei.  Its  graceful  form,  attrac- 
tive foliage  and  wealth  of  white  flow- 
ers are  most  striking,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  our  most  useful 
and  beautiful  shrubs.  It  blooms  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  May,  but  while 
the  bloom  is  over  early  in  the  season 
the  new  growth  which  takes  place 
provides  foliage  which  is  attractive 
throughout  the  summer.  It  is  very 
effective  when  massed  close  to  the 
house.  It  grows  from  four  to  six 
feet  high. 

Spiraea  arguta  is  as  hardy,  or  hard- 
ier, than  Spiraea  Van  Houttei,  and  as 
it  blooms  early  in  May,  before  the 
latter  is  in  bloom,  there  is  no  rivalry 
between  them.  This  also  is  a hybrid 
species,  being  a cross  between  Spir- 
aea Thunbergii  and  Spiraea  multi- 
flora (the  latter  of  hybrid  ori- 
gin), and  is,  like  Spiraea  Van  Houttei, 
more  beautiful  than  either  of  the  par- 
ents and  hardier  than  Spiraea  Thun- 
bergii, which  used  to  be  the  best 
known  early  blooming  sort.  Spiraea 
arguta  is  a graceful  shrub,  growing 
about  four  feet  high  and  being  liter- 
ally covered  with  small,  white  flowers 
on  slender  branches  in  the  bloom- 
ing season.  While  the  foliage  is  not 
quite  so  attractive  as  Spiraea  Van 
Houttei,  it  is  owing  to  its  graceful 
habit  quite  ornamental  after  the 
blooming  season  is  over. 

AN  EARLY  BLOOMER. 

Where  it  is  hardy,  the  double  var- 
iety of  Spiraea  prunifolia  comes  third, 
perhaps,  in  usefulness  and  beauty.  It 
is  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  but 
it  is  too  tender  at  Ottawa  to  make 
a good  show,  and  is  useful  only  in 
the  warmest  parts  of  Canada.  The 
flowers  are  pure  wliite,  and  are  larg- 
er than  most  other  spiraeas,  and  are 
quite  double.  This  shrub  continues 
attractive  throughout  the  summer  as 
the  foliage  is  glossy  and  deep  green 
in  color.  The  autumn  tints  are  also 
good. 

Spiraea  Thunbergii  is  a very  early 
bloomer,  and  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful of  the  spiraeas,  but  is  not  hardy 
enough  in  the  colder  parts  of  Can- 
ada. Even  where  it  is  hardy  it  is  not 
so  desirable  as  Spiraea  arguta,  which 
blooms  about  the  same  time.  Spiraea 

Thunbergii  colors  much  more  highly 
than  Spiraea  arguta  in  the  autumn, 


and  on  this  account  is  valuable  for 
massing.  It  is  a native  of  Japan,  and 
grows  three  to  five  feet  high. 

Of  stiffer  and  more  upright  habit 
than  any  of  the  four  preceding  spi- 
raeas, but  very  showy  because  of  its 
wealth  of  creamy-white  flowers,  is 
Spiraea  Chamaedrifolia,  a very  hardy 
species,  growing  about  six  feet  high. 
It  is  a native  of  Europe,  reaching  to 
Japan. 

Spirae  ulmifolia  is  very  similar,  and 
Spiraea  media  is  of  somewhat  the  same 
habit. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
spiraeas  is  Spiraea  Bracteata,  often 
sold  as  Spiraea  Rotundifolia  Alba. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  white 
and  very  conspicuous,  in  compact 
clusters  and  contrasting  well  with  the 
rich  green  foliage.  The  species 
blooms  early  in  June  after  Spiraea 
Van  Houttei,  which  makes  it  par- 
ticularly valuable.  It  is  not  quite 
hardy  enough  at  Ottawa.  It  is  said 
to  grow  eight  feet  high,  but  where 
it  kills  back  some,  four  feet 
would  be  a good  average.  This  is  a 
native  of  Japan. 

A spiraea  which  belongs  to  quite  a 
distinct  group  from  those  already  de- 
scribed, and  which  blooms  from  early 
summer  for  several  weeks,  is  Spiraea 
Sorbifolia.  This  is  now  included  by 
some  botanists  in  another  genus,  and 
is  known  as  Sorbaria  Sorbifolia,  get- 
ting its  name  from  the  leaves,  which 
resemble  very  much  those  of  the 
mountain  ash.  The  leaves  of  this 
shrub  are  quite  attractive,  and  when 
the  strong  stems  bearing  large 
panicles  of  flowers  are  thrown  up  it 
makes  a most  striking  shrub.  It 
suckers  very  freely,  and  on  this  ac- 
count should  not  be  grown  where  it 
is  liable  to  crowd  less  vigorous  sorts. 
It  is  a native  of  Northern  Asia,  is 
very  hardy  and  grows  from  three  to 
five  feet  high.  Of  the  same  group  is 
Spiraea  Aitchisoni,  a native  of  Af- 
ghanistan. It  is  an  attractive  shrub, 
but  not  hardy  enough  in  the  colder 
parts  of  Canada. 

There  is  a very  distinct  group  of 
spiraeas  which  bloom  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  usually  sold  under  the 
name  of  Spiraea  Callosa  and  varieties. 
These  are  true  Spiraea  Japonica  and 
varieties.  They  are  low  growing 
shrubs,  from  two  to  four  feet  high. 
The  wood  kills  back  very  much  each 
year,  but  they  bloom  freely  on  the 
new  wood  and  are  very  showy  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Spiraea 
Japonica  has  a wide  range  in  the 
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wild  state,  being  found  from  Japan 
to  the  Himalayas,  and  it  varies  con- 
siderably m the  different  countries 
in  which  it  grows,  giving  rise  to  a 
number  of  varieties.  The  variety 
rortunei  is  the  Chinese  form  and, 
with  its  sub-varieties,  give  the  most 
attractive  forms,  most  of  them  being 
various  shades  of  pink,  crimson  and 
rose.  Some  of  the  tints  are  not  very 
pleasing  as  they  approach  the  ma- 
genta. The  variety  Anthony  Water- 
er  is  a low  growing  shrub  with  crim- 
son flowers,  not  very  attractive  to 
many  people,  and  is  a variety  of 
Bumalda,  which  in  its  turn  is  a hy- 
brid between  Spiraea  Japonica  and 
Spiraea  Albiflora. 

Spiraea  Albiflora  is  sold  by  nursery- 
men as  Spiraea  Callosa  Alba.  It  is 
closely  related  to  Spiraea  Japonica, 
and  is  a very  useful  white  flowered 
shrub  for  summer.  It  grows  only 
about  18  inches  high. 

An  attractive  species  which  blooms 
in  July  and  August  is  Spiraea  Mar- 
garitae  (Spiraea  Japonica  X Spiraea 
Superba)  with  pink  flowers.  It 
reaches  a height  of  five  feet. 

Spiraea  Ballardi  and  Spiraea  Alba 
are  two  tall  hybrid  species,  of  which 
Spiraea  Salicifolia,  our  native  spe- 
cies, is  one  of  the  parents.  They  have 
large  panicles  of  flowers,  those  of  the 
former  being  bright  pink,  and  the 
latter  white.  They  grow  six  feet 
high,  and  bloom  during  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

There  are  other  summer  flowering 
species  which  might  be  menticfned, 
but  the  color  of  most  of  them  runs 
to  magenta,  a color  which  is  not 
pleasing  to  many  people. 

Thus,  by  a judicious  selection, 
shrubby  spiraeas  may  be  had  in 
bloom  from  early  in  May  until  Au- 
gust. 

HERBACEOUS  SPIRAEAS. 

There  are  not  nearly  so  many  her- 
baceous spiraeas  as  woody  ones.  In 
the  Kew  Guide  17  species  and  va- 
rieties are  mentioned,  of  which  10  are 
species.  In  addition,  there  are  four 
species  of  Astilbes.  The  number  of 
horticultural  varieties  is  not  yet  very 
large. 

Like  the  woody  species,  the  her- 
baceous spiraeas  include  in  their 
number  some  of  the  most  graceful 
hardy  ornamental  plants.  Most  of 
them  are  moisture  loving  and  do  not 
do  well  if  the  soil  is  dry.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  botanical  nomenclature 
there  are  no  herbaceous  spiraeas. 
What  used  to  be  called  spiraeas  are 
now  referred  to  other  genera,  such  as 
the  genus  Astilbe,  Ulmaria,  Aruncus 
and  Astilboides,  and  we  might  not 
recognize  some  of  our  old  favorites 


under  their  new  names.  In  this  pa- 
per, however,  we  shall  call  them  all 
spiraeas  and  by  their  trade  names. 

The  herbaceous  spiraea  which  is 
best  known,  perhaps,  is  Astilbe  Jap- 
onica, known  in  the  trade  as  Spiraea 
Japonica,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  satisfactory  plants  for 
forcing  in  the  greenhouse.  It  looks 
well  in  the  house,  where  it  should 
be  kept  well  watered.  It  is  one  of  the 
few'  greenhouse  plants  which  are 
hardy  and  it  can  be  planted  outside 
after  it  has  done  blooming.  It  does 
best  in  the  garden  in  a moist,  shel- 
tered situation.  Its  graceful,  plume- 
like flowers  and  attractive  foliage 
make  it  a very  ornamental  plant. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  Astilbe 
Japonica,  the  compact  form  being  one 
of  the  most  popular.  Astilbe  Le- 
moinei  and  A.  Thunbergii  are  two 
other  species  which  are  good  for 
forcing,  though  not  very  satisfac- 
tory as  garden  plants  in  the  colder 
parts  of  Canada. 

The  finest  herbaceous  spiraea,  in 
our  judgment,  is  Spiraea  Aruncus  or 
Goat’s  Beard,  and  yet  this  elegant 
plant  is  seldom  seen  in  Canadian 
gardens.  It  is  a native  plant,  being 
found  wild  in  British  Columbia.  It 
begins  blooming  at  Ottawa  early  in 
June,  and  its  graceful,  plume-like 
panicles  of  creamy-white  flowers  and 
fine  foliage  with  its  height  of  from 
four  to  five  feet,  make  it  a bold  and 
striking  object  in  the  border.  There 
is  a cut-leaved  variety  of  this  called 
Spiraea  Aruncus  Kneiffi,  which  is 
very  distinct,  and  is  so  unlike  the 
species  and  is  such  a fine  plant  that 
it  should  not  be  omitted  from  any 
collection. 

Another  strong  growing  species 
wTich  requires  plent3'  of  space  to 
show’'  off  to  advantage  is  Spiraea 
Camtschatica,  knowm  in  the  cata- 
logues as  Spiraea  Gigantea,  and  even 
finer  than  the  type,  and  the  most  de- 
sirable is  Spiraea  Camtschatica  Ele- 
gans.  This  grows  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  height  and  blooms  from  early 
in  July  to  early  in  August.  The 
flowers  are  crimson  pink  in  the  bud 
and  white  with  crimson  pink  anthers 
when  open. 

A spiraea  of  quite  the  opposite 
habit  of  growth  is  the  double-flow- 
ered Dropwort — Spiraea  Filipendula 
Flore  Pleno.  This  is  much  more  at- 
tractive than  Spiraea  Filipendula, 
though  it  is  also  good.  The  flowers 
are  double  and  pure  white.  The  plant 
reaches  a height  of  from  12  to  18 
inches,  and  when  it  is  in  bloom  dur- 
ing June  and  early  Jul3r  it  is  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  plants  in  the 
border.  The  foliage  is  finely  cut. 


which  helps  to  give  the  plant  its 
graceful  appearance. 

-Another  very  line  Japanese  Spiraea 
IS  Spiraea  palmata  of  horticulturists, 
but  Ulmaria  purpurea  of  the  botan- 
ists. This  grows  from  three  to  three 
anei  a lialf  teet  high,  with  carmine 
flowers,  and  like  most  of  the  other 
spiraeas  is  very  graceful.  Theme  is  a 
good  variety  wfith  lighter  thnvers 
know’ll  as  Spiraea  palmata  elegans. 
Somewhat  of  the  same  type,  but  a 
much  stronger  and  taller  grower,  is 
Spiraea  lobata  or  Queen  of  the 
Prairie,  a species  native  to  the  United 
States.  It  grow's  four  to  five  feet  or 
taller,  has  deep  pink  flowers  and 
blooms  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  the  early  part  of  .’August.  The 
variety  of  this  known  as  S.  Vanusta 
has  flowers  of  a deeper  shade  and  is 
equal  to  or  better  than  S.  lobata. 

The  last  variety  which  we  shall  in- 
clude in  this  list  is  Spiraea  Ulmaria 
flore  pleno,  the  double-flowered  va- 
riety of  the  Meadow  Sweet.  To  be  at 
its  best  this  beautiful  spiraea  should 
be  in  damp  soil,  where  it  will  reach 
a height  of  four  feet  or  more.  The 
flowers  are  double  and  creamy- 
white.  This  spiraea  blooms  during 
July  and  early  August  and  is  very  ef- 
fective. The  ordinary  single-flowered 
Meadow  Sweet  is  not  nearly  so 
striking. 

There  are  a number  of  other  good 
herbaceous  spiraeas,  but  with  those 
which  have  been  described  one  would 
have  the  best  of  them.  In  closing, 
we  heartily  recommend  these  grace- 
ful flowers  for  more  general  plant- 
ing. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  PLAY- 
GROUND PROGRESS 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  everv  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  her  few  months’ 
record  in  the  playground  movement; 
and  the  park  bond  issue  is  hardly  a 
year  old  and  a permanent  supervisor 
has  been  on  the  ground  onb'  six 
months.  The  city’s  park  and  playground 
development  is  under  the  administration 
of  a Board  of  Park  and  Cemetery  Com- 
missioners. In  a report  of  A.  S.  Graves, 
general  supervisor,  he  says : “Perhaps 
the  best  index  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
pla3'ground  system  is  the  attendance  at 
special  classes.  This  work  brings  the 
child  into  close  personal  contact  wfith 
the  instructor  and  leads  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  material  benefits  through  spe- 
cial teaching.  On  the  playgrounds  of 
Grand  Rapids  for  the  past  season  an 
attendance  of  nearly  6,000  was  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  Tennis,  718;  swimming, 
683  ; gymnastics,  1,079  ; athletics,  689 ; 
folk  dancing,  998 ; sewing,  1,765.  The 
sewing  classes  drew  large  numbers. 
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CONCRETE  SCULPTURED  FOUNTAIN  FOR  A PARK 


The  concrete  fountain  illustrated  herewith  was  erected  in  the  early  fall 
in  West  Side  Park,  N.  J.,  and  was  designed  and  completed  for  its  location 
by  Mr.  Pierre  J.  Cheron,  sculptor,  of  New  York  City.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  decorative  concrete  monument  so  far  constructed  in  this  country, 
containing  some  365  tons  of  material,  and  having  a height  of  53  feet.  The 
sub-contract  was  awarded  to  the  Erkins  Studios;  the  architectural  forms 
were  made  at  the  park  and  the  concrete  was  cast  directly  in  place.  The 
sculptural  features  were  cast  in  moulds  made  from  the  sculptor’s  models, 
and  the  whole  work  was  reinforced  throughout  with  iron  rods.  The  main 
base  of  the  fountain  is  14  feet  high.  The  three  shelves  on  the  curve  of  the 
base  each  measure  eight  feet  across  while  the  dolphins  are  six  feet  long. 
The  main  bowl  is  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  from  the  center  of  which  runs 
the  main  shaft,  of  monolithic  construction.  About  the  base  of  this  shaft 
are  three  Tritons,  with  shells  for  water  spouts.  The  shaft  is  fluted,  and 
measures  twenty  and  a half  feet  high  and  is  in  turn  surmounted  by  an 
upper  basin.  The  latter  measures  eight  and  a half  feet  in  diameter  and 
on  top  of  it  is  another  column  seven  feet  and  four  inches  in  height.  The 
eagle  on  the  very  top  is  two  and  a half  feet  high,  making  a total  height  of 
fifty-three  feet.  The  fountain  has  twenty-seven  water  spouts  and  is  to  be 
equipped  with  150  electric  lamps.  There  are  also  twenty-four  large  con- 
crete vases  an  equal  distance  apart  on  the  basin  wall. 

This  is  a good  illustration  of  what  elaborate  work  can  be  done,  in  con- 
crete for  the  adornment  of  parks,  and  shows  that  both  ornamental  and 
utilitarian  objects  for  the  parks  can  be  made  from  concrete. 

Such  refined  work  in  concrete  as  is  shown  in  this  fountain  has  not 
tempted  park  officials  to  a very  great  extent  up  to  the  present,  although  ex- 
amples of  some  quite  elaborate  bridges  of  moderate  dimensions  may  be, 
found  in  a number  of  parks  throughout  the  country.  One  has  only  to  visit 
a concrete  exhibition,  of  which  three  are  promised  this  spring,  to  realize  to 
how  many  uses  in  decorative  construction  concrete  may  be  adapted,  and 
the  facilities  for  its  preparation  and  manipulation  are  being  so  rapidly 
standardized  that  its  use  is  sure  to  increase. 


CONCRETE  PARK  FOUNTAIN. 
P.  J.  Cheron,  Sc. 


RELATION  OF  TECHNICAL  MEN  TO  CITY  PLANNING 


That  engineers  have  not  contributed 
their  proper  share,  as  citizens,  to  civic 
betterment  movements,  has  been  more 
than  once  asserted.  The  special  quali- 
fications of  technical  men  for  such 
work,  however,  was  presented  with  some 
emphasis  in  a recent  address  before 
the  Electric  Club  of  Chicago,  by  Wm. 
B.  Jackson,  of  the  firm  of  D.  C.  and 
Wm.  B.  Jackson,  Chicago  and  Boston. 
Mr.  Jackson  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  engineer,  by  the  demands  of 
his  profession,  is  continually  called  up- 
on to  exercise  just  those  qualities  of 
foresight  and  attention  to  both  technical, 
sanitary  and  moral  factors  in  business 
that  are  so  much  needed  in  all  effective 
city  planning. 

In  manufacturing  establishments,  says 
Mr.  Jackson,  much  attention  is  given 
to  perfecting  the  most  efficient  arrange- 
ment of  avenues  of  intercommunication 
and  for  the  progress  of  material  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  careful  at- 
tention is  given  to  obtain  processes  that 
will  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  the 
future  as  well  as  fulfill  the  needs  of 
the  present.  An  electric  power  plant 
built  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  to- 
day, without  careful  consideration  of  its 
ability  to  appropriately  expand  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  future,  is  un- 


hesitatingly classed  as  a blunder;  yet  we 
must  admit  that  just  this  situation  ex- 
ists in  our  cities,  and  that  on  the  whole 
our  engineers  and  other  technical  men 
have  not  taken  an  active  part  in  correct- 
ing the  error. 

When  we  leave  the  consideration  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  we  are 
prone  to  forget  the  lesson  that  has 
been  learned  there  as  the  result  of  much 
experience,  and  we  fail  to  apply  the 
lesson  to  the  wider  problems  of  the 
cities.  We  are  inclined  to  rest  content 
with  our  cities  as  they  may  happen  to 
grow,  with  very  little  thought  of  any 
general  plan  whereby  the  avenues  for 
traffic  will  be  arranged  to  give  effective 
intercommunication  between  ' all  parts 
of  the  city  itself  and  between  the  parts 
of  the  city  and  the  outside  regions; 
whereby  the  public  utilities  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  give  the  most  economical  and 
suitable  service ; whereby  plenty  of  light, 
air  and  cleanliness  will  be  made  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  city;  and  whereby 
an  attractive  city  will  be  assured. 

Properly  laid  out  highways  are  as 
necessary  to  the  efficient  operations  of 
a city  as  are  properly  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted avenues  for  the  progress  of  ma- 
terials which  are  being  worked  up  in  a 
manufacturing  establishment. 


We  recognize  the  necessity  of  having 
good  air  and  light  with  cleanly  condi- 
tions if  we  expect  to  obtain  the  most  ef- 
fective work  from  employees  in  a man- 
ufacturing establishment,  but  how  much 
do  we  on  the  whole  recognize  this  prin- 
ciple when  we  consider  the  general  busi- 
ness community  and  the  homes  of  the 
masses  in  our  cities?  In  my  opinion 
there  would  be  obtained  a relatively 
greater  increase  in  the  usefulness  of  the 
people  of  a great  city  by  providing  the 
masses  with  plenty  of  light  and  fresh 
air  to  grow  up  with  and  live  in,  than 
by  providing  plenty  of  light  and  fresh 
air  during  work  periods  alone. 

We  have  a tendency  to  pass  by  the 
matter  of  an  attractive  city,  of  the  “city 
beautiful”  as  something  for  the  consid- 
eration of  architects,  landscape  garden- 
ers and  artists  alone,  but  this  is  a mis- 
take. We  are  all  working  for  better 
and  more  efficient  men  and  women. 
Our  points  of  view  may  be  different, 
but  we  should  all  be  striving  for  a com- 
mon end. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  ten- 
dency of  the  time,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  quixotic  to  believe  that  the  day 
is  not  very  remote  when  an  ugly  spot 
in  a city  will  be  considered  as  a pub- 
lic nuisance  in  much  the  same  way  as  an 
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unpleasant  odor  is  so  considered  today. 
It  is  likely  that  artistically  inharmonious 
surroundings  have  a more  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  character  of  our  citizens 
than  the  presence  of  unpleasant  non- 
pestilential  odors.  It  is  only  because 
cities  do  not  feel  the  same  keen  com- 
petition to  which  manufacturing  con- 
cerns are  subjected  that  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  survive  under  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  lack  of  appropriate 


plans,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the  eco- 
nomic loss  occasioned  by  such  lack. 

We  must  of  necessity  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a city  cannot  grow  to  its 
most  perfect  stature  without  an  offi- 
cially accepted  plan  having  the  hearty 
support  of  the  people,  since  we  cannot 
have  a most  effective  city  unless  it  is 
laid  out  in  accordance  with  such  a plan, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  otherwise  properly 
provide  for  its  growth. 


ASKED  AND  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department 


Practical  Men  for  the  Parks 

A correspondent  requests  information 
as  to  whether  the  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents  ever  undertook  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  if  practical 
men  are  employed  to  administer  park 
affairs  in  the  various  cities  of  this 
country. 

As  we  understand  it  the  association 
in  question  is  one  having  as  its  object 
the  betterment  of  the  service,  efficiency 
of  administration  and  the  advancement 
of  any  object  which  shall  add  to  the 
utility  of  the  public’s  use  of  parks. 
Mutual  discussion,  observation  by  the 
association’s  members  are  unquestion- 
ably helpful  and  this  alone  and  in  itself 
is  sufficient  warrant  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  association.  But  it  also  has 
its  limitations  beyond  which  it  cannot 
with  propriety  and  wisdom  proceed. 
One  of  these  limitations  is  just  this 
side  of  stirring  up  a public  clamor  over 
the  ills  of  a community’s  affairs  where- 
by an  unfit,  incompetent  or  even  a mere 
“politician”  holds  an  office  of  power. 
If  such  a circumstance  holds  in  any 
community  the  fault  is  in  the  form  of 
government  or  the  state  of  public  con- 
science in  that  locality. 

We  receive  just  about  what  we  de- 
serve and  no  community  composed  of 
a live,  wholesome  and  honest  citizen- 
ship will  long  tolerate  its  public  affairs 
to  degenerate  into  a trough  at  which  the 
spoilsman  feeds,  nor  even  that  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility  be  peddled 
out  to  incompetents.  Correction  of  the 
intimated  objections  is  to  be  found  by 
the  action  of  the  people  directly  con- 
cerned rather  than  through  an  investi- 
gation by  a society  of  one  part  of  park 
officials. 

Contrasting  parallel  is  found  in  the- 
experience  of  European  cities  where  of- 
ficials are  selected  by  the  local  council 
or  the  person  corresponding  to  our 
mayor,  on  merit.  One  hears  no  re- 
proach on  appointees  to  public  park  of- 
fices in  Europe.  Every  incentive  to  in- 


troduce a system  fostering  appointments 
tending  toward  subversion  of  public  in- 
terests is  frowned  upon  by  the  citizen- 
ship. 

Chicago  imported  a conspicuously 
successful  traction  operator  from  Scot- 
land to  devise  a means  of  enabling  the 
city  to  control  and  operate  the  city 
street  car  system.  In  substance  his 
recommendations  were  against  the  un- 
dertaking, for  this  very  same  reason, 
namely : politics  as  we  have  it  is  bad 
business.  If  you  want  good  business 
rid  yourself  of  the  sort  of  government 
we  are  so  prone  to  call  political,  mean- 
ing thereby  corrupt  administration.  In 
any  case,  the  point  of  our  correspondent 
is  one  of  good  government  as  a local 
issue  rather  than  an  evil  to  be  connect- 
ed by  concerted  action  of  a body  of  men 
concerned  with  executive  affairs  of 
one  branch  of  municipalities. 

Park  Supt. 

Landscape  Planting  at  Small  Cost 

“How  can  the  best  artistic  effects 
in  landscape  planting  be  obtained  with 
the  smallest  investment?” — R.  R.,  Mo. 

Of  course  this  will  depend  entirely 
on  local  conditions  where  such  mat- 
ters as  natural  topography,  existing 
trees  and  shrubs,  location  of  artificial 
features,  condition  of  soil,  and  the 
character  of  surrounding  objects 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
planning  for  an  artistic  effect.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  where  natural  effects 
are  to  be  produced,  the  greatest 
amount  of  planting  can  be  carried  out 
for  a given  amount  of  money,  by  care- 
fully selecting  the  varieties  and  sizes 
of  the  material  used.  Oftentimes  for 
instance  in  the  formation  of  groups 
of  trees,  larger,  more  expensive  indi- 
viduals may  be  used  as  a nucleus  and 
the  group  finished  off  with  smaller 
trees.  Again  where  a picturesque 
character  of  planting  is  admissible, 
nursery  trees  which  have  been  con- 
demned for  street  plantings  and  are 


somewhat  ill-formed  but  nevertheless 
thrifty  may  be  used  in  mass  with  no 
detrimental  effect.  In  the  formation 
of  shrubbery  plantings,  the  same  pro- 
cedure may  be  carried  out,  resulting 
in  a considerable  saving  of  money, 
the  edges  of  the  planting  being  fin- 
ished by  smaller  stock  which  can  be 
purchased  at  a very  reasonable  figure. 
Oftentimes,  too,  the  most  common 
and  inexpensive  trees,  shrubs  and 
perennials  produce  the  best  effects 
when  properly  used.  The  tendency  to 
plant  out  a large  variety  of  material 
and  to  select  high  class  expensive 
stock  oftentimes  mars  the  success  of 
the  work  and  results  in  unnecessary 
expense. 

M.  H.  West, 

Chicago.  Landscape  Architect. 

Watering  and  Care  of  Street  Trees 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery  ; 

Answering  a recent  inquiry  in  the 
“Asked  and  Answered”  department 
concerning  the  watering  of  street  trees. 
One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
retaining  the  vigor  and  growth  of  ave- 
nue and  street  trees  in  a city  is,  with- 
out doubt,  by  the  frequent  working  of 
the  surface  soil  during  the  dry  hot 
weather  of  the  summer  months. 

While  thorough  watering  is  also  ef- 
fective, superficial  watering,  like  light 
sprinkling  of  lawns,  frequently  does 
more  harm  than  good. 

Those  conversant  with  the  advan- 
tages of  soil  cultivation  for  producing 
continued  moisture,  I believe  prefer 
this  system  wherever  practicable. 

It  is  the  basis  of  the  dry  farming  of 
the  great  arid  regions  of  the  west 
and  in  British  Columbia,  now  resulting 
in  transforming  barren  lands  into  vast 
areas  of  great  productiveness  in  ordi- 
nary seasons. 

The  large  and  constantly  growing 
use  of  the  street  trees  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  shade  tree  commissions 
now  operating  under  the  shade  tree 
commission  laws  of  a number  of  the 
States,  make  this  treatment  of  street 
trees  a question  of  increasing  impor- 
tance. 

New  Jersey  was  the  first  state  to  en- 
act a shade  tree  commission  law  in  1893 
and  in  that  comparatively  small  state 
alone  there  are  thousands  of  street 
trees  planted  every  season. 

Many  cities  in  other  states  where  a 
similar  law  has  been  enacted  are  also 
making  rapid  progress  in  beautifying 
the  public  streets. 

Any  discussion  of  this  subject  that 
will  call  forth  e.xpert  experience  in  the 
matter  of  treatment  of  the  trees  should 
be  of  some  benefit  and  of  public  in- 
terest. 

New  York. 


F.  W.  Kelsey. 
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AN  EXPOSITION  IN  MAKING  A MODEL  CEMETERY 


Among  the  fundamental  principles 
followed  in  the  planning  of  the  central 
cemetery  of  Stettin,  is  the  one  of  mak- 
ing every  individual  monument  create 
as  favorable  an  impression  as  possible. 
Thus  the  so-called  park  lots  are  sur- 
rounded by  hardy  foliage,  so  that  each 
grave  may  present  the  best  possible  ap- 
pearance and  not  to  lie  in  any  great 
measure  unfavorably  affected  Ij}^  its 
neighbors.  The  so-called  "garden  lots” 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  bushy 
trees  or  evergreen  hedges,  and  through 
this  arrangement  each  grave  appears 
upon  a background  intended  to  set  it 
off  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Ludwig  Gierig,  landscape  architect  of 
Stettin,  says  in  a recent  issue  of  Moel- 
ler's Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeifung,  "that  it 
is  regrettable  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
there  can  be  no  semblance  of  a harmon- 
ious entity  in  this  beautiful  and  peaceful 


place  1)y  reason  of  the  fact  that  one 
can  sec  at  every  step  examples  of  mon- 
ument architecture  which  shock  one 
with  their  ostentatiousness  and  utter 
lack  of  art."  He  maintains  that  step  l)y 
step  with  the  growth  and  enlargement 
of  the  cemetery  "there  has  also  prog- 
ressed the  disfigurement  of  it  by  mon- 
uments lacking  any  artistic  touch.” 

Herr  Hannig,  the  superintendent,  has 
l)een  incessantly  struggling  with  these 
influences  by  means  of  speeches  and  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject.  In  order  to  rem- 
edy these  evils  in  a measure  at  least,  an 
exhibition  of  plans  and  pictures  of 
graves,  and  artistic  models  of  monu- 
ments has  been  established  in  the  office 
of  the  cemetery  for  the  free  inspection 
of  the  public.  But  so  far  the  exhibition 
has  met  with  practically  no  success.  The 
undertaking  of  making  out  of  the  cen- 
tral cemetery  a permanent  standard  for 


artistic  cemetery  arrangement  has  thus 
far  been  frustrated  by  the  element  of 
expense. 

Final!},  however.  Superintendent 
Hannig  succeeded  in  winning  over  the 
Dilrer  Society  of  Stettin,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  directors,  to  the  idea  of 
arranging  an  exposition  of  the  art  of 
cemetery  and  monument  design.  To 
his  delight  the  tangible  realization  of 
this  idea  soon  followed.  The  under- 
taking gained  support  of  the  municipal 
administration  of  Stettin,  of  the  crema- 
tion association,  and  of  the  consistory 
of  the  province  of  Pomerania.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  exposition  se- 
lected for  its  president  the  well-known 
architect.  Professor  Hofert,  who  is 
also  the  chairman  of  the  Diirer 
Society.  Herr  Hannig,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  central  cemetery, 
was  entrusted  with  the  general  manage- 
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ment  of  the  exposition.  And  when,  at 
the  opening  of  the  exposition,  in  the 
presence  of  the  notables  of  the  city, 
the  president  related  the  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  overcome  and  the  tre- 


well  erected  l)y  Building  Inspector 
Stahl.  Immense  baskets  of  hydrangeas 
decorated  the  stairway  to  the  main  hall, 
while  the  lawns  were  dotted  with  dark 
blue  lieliotropes.  White  benches  of 


Among  tile  many  photograiihs,  mod- 
els, drawin.gs  and  sculptures  e.xhibited  in 
the  side  halls,  was  a collection  of  draw- 
ings and  photographs  of  the  cemetery 
of  the  City  of  Munich  from  City  Archi- 
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mendous  amount  of  work  which  had  to 
be  done  in  order  that  this  undertaking 
might  be  accomplished,  he  could  well 
say  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  burden 
had  been  borne  by  the  general  manager. 

The  detailed  plans  of  the  exhibition 
were  prepared  by  Superintendent  Han- 
nig,  while  the  management  of  the  cem- 
etery furnished  the  labor  necessary  for 
the  gardening  work.  The  entrance  por- 
tals and  the  main  exposition  hall  were 
built  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the 
chief  building  inspector  of  the  city,  Herr 
Stahl.  The  stately  trees  on  the  expo- 
sition grounds  add  greatly  to  its  adorn- 
ment. Nearly  every  tree  was  utilized 
in  creating  the  landscape  effects.  From 
the  entrance  of  the  exposition  to  the 
main  hall  there  was  a roadway  lined 
on  both  sides  by  rows  of  tall  evergreen 
hedge  and  beds  of  heliotropes.  The 
place  in  front  of  the  hall  was  encirled 
by  yoke-elm  hedge  and  shadowed  by 
beautiful  old  trees,  through  the  leaves 
of  which  the  glimmering  rays  of  the 
sun  pour  in  on  the  golden  gravel.  The 
saintly  peacefulness  of  the  place  is  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  murmuring  of  the 
fountain,  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Cohn 
of  Charlottenburg,  and  of  a drinking 


stately  and  dignified  lines,  furnished  by 
the  management  of  the  cemetery,  in- 
vited visitors  to  rest  and  peaceful  con- 
templation of  the  surroundings. 

In  the  center  of  the  exhibition  hall 
was  a marble  statue,  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Kusthardt  of  Hildesheim.  It 
represented  a woman  winding  garlands, 
beautiful  masses  of  sweet  perfumed 
flowers  being  strewn  at  her  feet.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  journal  “The  Art 
of  Festooning,’’  the  management  of  the 
exposition  had  consented  to  add  to  the 
exposition  a section  devoted  to  festoon- 
ing. Since  the  Stettin  gardeners,  how- 
ever, refused  to  take  any  interest  what- 
ever in  the  undertaking,  a single  local 
firm,  W.  Blume,  Artistic  Gardener,  un- 
dertook the  decoration  of  this  section 
with  artistically  wound  flower  wreaths. 

Besides  two  models,  one  of  the  burial 
urn  of  the  city  of  Lubeck,  and  one  of 
the  Stettin  burial  urn,  epitaphs  from 
the  church  in  Eventin,  in  the  District 
of  Schlawe,  decorate  the  central  hall. 
These  epitaphs  are  interesting  exam- 
ples of  the  rustic  art  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  painting  and  inscriptions  being 
remarkable  both  for  their  form  and  con- 
tent. 


tect  Grassel,  and  also  hundreds  of  pho- 
tographs of  historical  and  modern  mon- 
uments exhibited  by  the  library  of  the 
royal  arts  museum  in  Berlin. 

The  historical  section  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all.  While  in  past 
years  many  cities  have  had  similar  ex- 
positions devoted  to  the  art  of  cemetery 
design,  none  of  these  has  had  a histori- 
cal section  of  the  character  and  scope 
of  this  one. 

The  management  of  this  exposition 
deemed  it  useful  to  show  that  in  this 
province  of  Pomerania,  often  character- 
ized as  devoid  of  art,  there  once  ex- 
isted the  “art  of  cemetery-arrangement,” 
which,  like  many  other  arts,  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  victorious  inroads  of 
industry.  The  greatest  portion  of  the 
material  which  is  rich  in  the  history  of 
monuments,  has  been  laboriously  gath- 
ered from  the  rural  cemeteries  of  Pom- 
erania by  Superintendent  Hannig,  and 
Architect  Hufert. 

The  Oberlausitz  Arts  Association  of 
Gorlitz  also  provided  twenty-eight 
wrought-iron  crosses  from  cemeteries 
of  Oberlausitz. 

There  were  shown  here  examples  of 
the  simple  peasant  art,  the  creations 
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Showing  a Family  Columbarium  and  Statue  of  Prayer. 


of  the  country  joiner  or  black- 
smith of  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  How  much  fine  sentiment,  how 
much  imagination  was  there  in  many 
of  these  monuments  of  a forgotten 
time. 

The  forms  testify  to  a sentiment  of 
quiet  distinction,  a rich  imagination, 
and  even  a certain  elegance  in  the  lines, 
so  that  one  is  really  astonished.  The 
ornaments  and  decorations  are  delicate- 
ly constructed,  often  being  merely  in- 
dicated. Among  these  monuments  there 
are  some  which,  being  newly  remodeled, 
could  easily  pass  for  the  work  of  a 
modern  artist.  In  those  days  when  a 
person  prided  himself  on  being  above 
the  ordinary  run  of  people  he  merely 
had  a gold  finish  put  on  his  wrought- 
iron  monument.  Since  Pomerania  is 
not  rich  in  stone  it  is  natural  that  his- 
torical stone  monuments  are  found  but 
seldom ; wherever  they  are  met  with, 
however,  they  are,  as  is  shown  by  the 
models  exhibited  at  the  exposition,  sub- 
stantially constructed  of  domestic  drift- 
block,  and  moulded  with  a fine  sense 
of  form. 

All  these  examples  of  the  lost  art  of 
cemetery  furnishing  possess  a certain 
trait  of  individuality.  One  can  see  im- 
mediately that  these  are  not  wholesale 
or  “stock”  products. 

The  inscription  always  either  relates 
to  us  some  episode  from  the  weary 
life  of  the  sleeping  one  or  is  graced 
by  a sententious  sentence.  And  then 
the  quality  of  the  lettering  is  often  as- 
tonishingly good.  Even  where  the  paint- 
ed letters  betray  the  hand  unaccustomed 
to  writing,  the  work  is  described  as 
often  more  attractive  than  the  produc- 


tions of  modern  German  stone  “paint- 
ers.” 

Naturally  and  picturesquely  grouped, 
these  monuments  were  scattered  over 
the  green  turf,  surrounded  by  pines  and 
birch-trees,  among  which  were  planted 
shrubs  of  gay  and  varied  colors,  the 
whole  showing  us  how  beautiful  avenues 
of  graves  could  look  even  with  only  the 
old  simple  wooden  monument.  It  is 
in  Germany  regarded  as  the  best  me- 
morial for  those  having  but  a limited 
income.  Many  of  the  wooden  monu- 
ments exhibited  at  the  exposition  have 
reached  the  age  of  eighty  years.  One 
of  them  usually  lasts  as  long  as  it  is 


necessary  for  a monument  to  last  there. 
“And  when,  in  the  course  of  time,”  says 
a German  artist,  “the  marks  of  decay 
finally  appear,  the  monument  still  stands 
in  most  beautiful  harmony  with  the  sur- 
roundings, now  also  no  longer  carefully 
attended  to.” 

One  section  of  the  exposition  was 
devoted  to  modern  monuments  of  wood 
and  wrought-iron.  The  department  of 
public  works  of  Munich,  under  City 
Architect  Grassel,  is  also  represented 
here  by  eighteen  wooden  monuments; 
they  are  constructed  of  hard  wood,  are 
standard  and  inexpensive  monuments* 
costing  15  to  25  marks  each  or  about 
three  to  five  dollars.  The  catalogue 
thus  refers  to  them : 

“In  those  splendid  Bavarian  models 
we  see  types  of  the  artistic,  highly  de- 
veloped monument  architecture  preva- 
lent in  the  districts  of  our  German 
Alps,  possessing  a peculiar  character 
which  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
simpler  art  of  the  wooden  monuments 
turned  out  by  hand  in  our  own  district.” 

Here  also  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
exhibit  quite  remarkable.  It  is  such  as 
to  make  the  gay  colored  and  richly 
carved  monuments  produce  the  best  pos- 
sible impression.  Surrounded  by  pines 
and  birch-trees,  shaded  by  beautiful  old 
trees,  they  stand  amidst  groups  of  digi- 
talis plants,  and  asters,  “alpinus  super- 
bus,” in  most  cases  adorned  skillfully 
with  flowers  and  moss.  The  idea  was 
to  show  how  much  more  complete  is 
the  harmony  between  wood  and  plants, 
than  that  between  stone  and  plant-life. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  modern 
monuments  of  stone  the  primary  object 
was  to  give  the  public  a practical  dem- 
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VIEW  IN  GERMAN  EXPOSITION  OF  CEMETERY  ART  AT  STETTIN. 
Showing  Monuments  Designed  on  the  Same  Scale,  and  Uniform 
Style  of  Planting  for  Adjacent  Lots. 


onstration  of  what  is  needed  today. 
Here  the  management  of  the  exposition 
tried  not  only  to  give  the  monuments 
an  attractive  background,  but  also  to  lay 
out  a model  cemetery. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  designer  that  if 
the  monument  is  worthless,  then  the 
whole  effect  is  ruined,  even  though  the 
floral  arrangement  be  ever  so  excellent. 
Here  all  the  monuments  show  excellent 
forms  and  lines;  are  built  of  first-class, 
select  material  and  are  the  work  of  real 
artists.  There  is  none  which  shocks  by 
its  lack  of  proportion;  none  which  is 
conspicuous  by  the  crude  handling  of 
the  material.  The  lines  of  such  a mon- 
ument blend  into  a harmonious  whole. 
And  the  floral  arrangement  serves  onl\’ 
to  increase  its  effectiveness.  The  cus- 
tom of  building  mounds  on  graves  has 
now  been  entirely  abandoned.  In  front 
of  the  monuments  we  now  see  either 
small  flower  beds  surrounded  by  patch- 
es of  greensward  or  rows  of  flowers. 
All  the  flower-beds  are  uniformly  plant- 
ed; in  one  niche  is  the  beautiful  petunia, 
“gloriosa,”  further  over  are  dark  blue 
heliotropes ; there  are  again  heliotropes, 
here  are  begonias  “Semperflorens  gra- 
cilis”— but  everywhere  just  one  kind  of 
flower.  This  arrangement  produces 
with  the  monuments  an  impression  of 
peacefulness  and  distinction  which  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  on  our  cemeteries. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a row 
of  graves  which  are  similar  to  what  are 
known  as  garden-lots  in  the  central 
cemetery.  Here  an  excellent  effect  is 
produced  by  having  the  monuments  all 
of  a uniform  height  and  by  allowing 
only  one  kind  of  plant  on  each  lot,  and 
that  in  a limited  quantity  only.  These 
are  designed  to  demonstrate  that  the 
only  way  to  improve  our  cemeteries  is 
by  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  rules  regulating  the  material  and 
height  of  the  monuments  and  the  kind 
and  color  of  the  plants  and  flowers  in 
each  section  of  the  cemetery.  The  bene- 
ficial influence  of  such  uniformity  is 
well  illustrated  in  this  row  of  graves. 
How  quiet  and  restful  is  the  appearance 
of  this  whole  section,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  monuments  vary  widely  in  form, 
material,  and  workmanship.  With  even 
the  strictest  enforcement  of  the  rules 
as  to  uniformity  in  height,  material, 
and  general  appearance  of  the  monu- 
ments there  is  still  variety  enough  for 
everyone  to  use  his  individual  taste  in 
the  selection  of  a monument.  The  com- 
mittee empowered  to  decide  as  to  the 
desirability  of  each  monument  proposed 
does  not  allow  its  verdict  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  personal  tastes  and  views 
of  the  members  but  will  simply  decide 
whether,  from  the  standpoint  of  art 
alone,  a particular  monument  should 


be  admitted  to  the  cemetery  or  not. 
Thus,  for  instance,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  all  the  monuments  here  exhibited 
would  be  admitted  without  question  to 
the  Stettin  cemetery. 

Despite  the  fact  that  polished  Swedish 
granite  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
German  cemeteries  the  German  cemetery 
designers  recommend  other  splendid 
materials  which  may  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  monuments.  Excellent 
effects  they  say  may  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  limestone,  '“Serpentine  lime- 
stone,” Rochlitz  porphyry,  red  and  green 
sandstone,  magnesian,  Silesian  marble 
from  Gnadenfrei,  and  others.  Also 
many  fine  examples  of  granite  were 
exhibited,  that  were  neither  polished 
nor  “ground.” 

A fine  bas-relief  monument  was  ex- 
hibited by  Architect  Kusthard  of  Hilde- 
sheim.  It  is  made  of  Rochlitz  porphyry; 
the  adding  of  a stairway,  sidewalls,  and 
fountain  has  made  this  a very  pictur- 
esque bit  of  work,  made  still  more  ef- 
fective by  the  symmetry  of  the  sur- 
rounding foliage. 

An  entire  section  of  the  exhibition 
was  devoted  to  providing  for  cremation 
— typifying  the  cremation  cemetery  of 
the  future.  The  establishing  of  this  sec- 
tion was  made  possible  by  the  aid  of  the 
Cremation  Society  of  Stettin.  In  the 
center  of  this  part  of  the  exhibit  was 
a collossal  temple  devoted  to  family 
urns,  and  in  front  of  it  a collossal  statue 
of  a praying  youth,  the  work  of  the 
sculptor  Lehmann-Borges  of  Charlotten- 
burg.  The  atmosphere  was  truly  im- 
pressive in  its  significance  here.  In  the 
shade  of  old  German  trees ; on  plots 
of  grass : amidst  bushy  shrubbery ; 
dainty  ferns,  and  immense  junipers 
were  placed  urns  of  beautiful  form  and 
splendid  material. 


Should  the  idea  of  cremation  gain 
enough  adherents  to  compel  the  estab- 
lishment of  ‘‘urn  cemeteries,”  the  com- 
bination of  “urn  groves”  and  “urn  gar- 
dens” together  with  temples  devoted 
to  family  urns  would  furnish  wonderful 
possibilities  for  the  artistic  arrangement 
of  the  places  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  ashes.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  German  monumental  architect  the 
idea  of  cremation  offers  many  artistic 
possibilities. 

Many  friends  of  the  idea  of  artistic 
and  novel  cemetery  arrangement  made 
long  trips  to  visit  the  exposition  and 
found  inspiration  for  new  ideas  and  new 
enthusiasm.  Above  all  it  was  an  ob- 
ject lesson  to  the  public  at  large  in  show- 
ing how  the  resting  places  of  the  dead 
can  be  made  beautiful  indeed  if  only  in- 
dividuals sacrifice  their  own  ideas  for 
the  sake  of  artistic  harmonious  effects. 

The  pictures  shown  herewith  of  this 
remarkable  exposition  are  worthy  of 
careful  study,  as  demonstrating  typical 
examples  of  the  work  of  education  that 
might  be  accomplished  by  such  an  ex- 
hibit. The  “urn  grove”  and  the  “urn 
garden”  are  particularly  original  and 
suggestive  ideas  that  have  been  devel- 
oped here  and  in  the  great  cemetry  at 
Hamburg  dscribed  in  our  last  issue. 

The  most  important  lesson  to  be 
learned  by  both  cemetery  and  monu- 
ment industries  in  America  from  this 
exposition  is  the  value  of  educating  both 
the  professional  interests  and  the  public 
in  the  practice  of  a better  cemetery  act. 
Such  exhibitions  might  well  be  pro- 
moted in  this  country  by  art  societies, 
or  organizations  of  monument  dealers, 
sculptors  or  cemetery  officials,  and 
would  result  in  far  reaching  benefit  to 
every  art  or  industry  that  has  to  do 
with  the  development  or  adornment  of 
the  cemetery. 
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CHRISTMAS  WREATHS  FOR  THE  CEMETERY  LOT 


A recent  issue  of  the  Florist’s  Review 
of  Chicago  urges  the  florists  to  provide 
Christmas  wreaths  for  the  decoration 
of  cemetery  lots,  and  tells  them  how  to 
promote  this  class  of  trade. 

In  commenting  on  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  the  sale  of  Christmas 
cemetery  wreaths  the  Reviezv  says : 

“Christmas  is  a season  at  which  the 
average  florist  completely  ignores  the 
cemetery  trade.  Possibh'  it  will  be  ar- 
gued that  people  are  too  busy  buying 
gifts  for  the  living  to  remember  the 
dead  at  Christmas,  or  that  it  is  not  the 
time  for  reminding  customers  of  the 
memorial  uses  of  flowers,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  many  people  do  wish  to 
signify,  at  Christmas,  their  remem- 
brance of  those  who  sleep  in  the  si- 
lent cities.  Of  course,  it  is  more  or 
less  true  that  the  better  class  stores  are 
the  ones  that  get  the  calls  for  memorial 
wreaths  at  the  holidays,  but  all  florists 
can  do  a profitable  and  easy  Christmas 
business  in  this  line  if  they  give  it  a 
little  attention.  It  will  be  found  that 
customers,  far  from  finding  the  sug- 
gestion unwelcome,  if  not  put  forward 
too  boldly,  will  welcome  and  adopt  it. 
It  will  be  noted  in  the  course  of  time 
that  those  who  are  away  from  home, 


or  whose  loved  ones  lie  at  a distance, 
will  find  it  appropriate  at  Christmas  to 
send  a wreath  of  green,  and  here  is 
where  the  telegraph  delivery  facilities 
will  come  into  play.  Every  florist 
should  cultivate  the  exchange-of-orders 
business — establish  connections  as  wide- 
ly as  possible  and  never  let  an  oppor- 
tunity pass  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  fact  that  such  facilities  exist.” 

Two  illustrations  are  given  of 
wreaths  made  last  Christmas  at  a first- 
class  store  that  found  it  good  business 
to  show  at  Christmas  a line  of  sam- 
ples of  cemetery  wreaths.  One  of 
these  is  shown  here  by  courtesy  of  the 
Review. 

In  many  cases  customers  asked  what 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  sending 
flowers  to  the  cemetery  in  cold  weather, 
and  these  wreaths  lay  at  the  clerk’s 
hand  to  provide  the  answer.  Others, 
seeing  the  wreaths,  asked  their  purpose, 
and,  being  told  that  they  were  to  go 
to  the  cemeteries  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing, commented  on  the  appropriateness 
of  the  custom  and  left  one  or  more 
orders. 

One  of  these  wreaths  was  made  of 
the  now  omnipresent  boxwood  sprays. 
Boxwood  has  become  one  of  the  Christ- 


mas indispensables.  Useful  at  other 
times,  it  comes  in  handiest  at  the  holi- 
days and  is  worked  up  in  great  quanti- 
ties. People  are  tired  of  the  same 
thing  year  after  year,  so  that  there  al- 
ways is  a warm  welcome  for  anything 
new  in  the  way  of  a Christmas  wreath, 
whatever  its  purpose,  and  since  the 
grocery  stores  have  come  to  handle  the 
cheap  holly  wreaths  at  prices  almost  as 
small  as  the  quantity  of  holly  used  in 
the  making,  patrons  of  flower  stores 
have  been  ready  to  buy  something  else. 
That  partly  accounts  for  the  way  box- 
wood wreaths  have  sprung  into  favor. 
The  boxwood  wreath  for  the  window  is 
made  on  a rattan  ring,  just  as  the  holly 
wreath  is,  but  these  cemetery  wreaths 
are  made  as  any  funeral  design  would 
be,  on  wire  frames  that  have  been 
mossed.  Two  or  three  things  are  there- 
by accomplished.  An  elegance  is  at- 
tained that  is  not  possible  with  a thin- 
ner wreath ; a lasting  quality  is  impart- 
ed : and  weight  is  given  that  serves  to 
keep  the  wreath  where  it  is  put. 

The  other  wreath  was  of  the  pre- 
pared magnolia  leaves  that  now  are  car- 
ried in  stock  by  practically  every  retail 
florist — they  have  become  one  of  the 
staples  of  the  trade  and  have  done  not 
a little  toward  making  galax  a less  es- 
sential article  than  it  was  a few  years 
ago.  These  magnolia  leaves  are  about 
the  handiest  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  average  store.  They  keep  indefi- 
nitely and,  no  matter  how  scarce  stock 
may  be,  with  these  on  hand  the  retailer 
always  has  the  means  of  making  up  a 
first-class  design. 

California  red  berries  were  used  for 
the  touch  of  color  that  is  needed  on 
these  wreaths,  but  holly  with  its  ber- 
ries would  have  done  as  well,  or  the 
ilex  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
Christmas  red  berries. 

Any  florist  who  cares  to  do  so  can 
devise  a dozen  different  combinations 
of  seasonable  green  and  red  that  will 
do  equally  well  and  which  will  serve  to 
lend  variety  to  his  work,  should  he 
have  considerable  going  to  the  same 
cemetery. 

Crosses  of  various  sizes  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  widow  of  a 
certain  millionaire  sends  an  order  to 
her  florist  every  year  to  put  a cross  of 
boxwood  and  red  berries,  an  elaborate 
affair  that  is  six  feet  long,  on  the  grave 
of  the  dead  money-maker  on  Christmas 
morning,  and  flower  stores  that  enjoy 
a considerable  Catholic  trade  have 
found  it  pays  to  show  a variety  of  fiat 
cemetery  crosses  as  a part  of  the  holi- 
day display. 


CHRISTMAS  CEMETERY  WREATH  OP  BOXWOOD. 
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WIGGLESWORTH  MEMORIAL,  OAKNOOK  CEMETERY, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

J.  Massey  Rliind,  Sc. 


Memorial  monuments — perhaps  especially  in 
private  grounds — call  for  such  a delicate  and 
restrained  rendering  of  the  subject,  the  human 
bereavement  and  the  human  hopefulness — for 
qualities  which  are  so  generally  neglected  in 
much  of  the  contemporary  modern  art,  that  a 
work  which  fulfills  these  requirements  is  al- 
ways worthy  of  notice.  One  of  these  is  J. 
Massey  Rhind’s  simple  memorial  of  the  wife  of 
Henry  Wigglesworth,  Esq.,  in  Oaknook  Cem- 
etery, Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A touching  grace  and 
charm  characterize  this  quiet  figure  of  the 
mother  holding  her  nude  baby  on  her  arm ; in 


the  beautiful,  slightly  bent,  head  the  spectator 
may  find  a most  delicate  suggestion  of  the 
heavy  trouble,  the  regret,  of  this  parting.  To 
support  the  figure,  the  architect,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Macintosh,  of  New  York,  has  furnished 
a shaft  that  is  quite  admirable  in  the  beauty 
and  justness  of  its  scale  and  design — the  mere 
beauty  of  just  proportions  unadorned.  It  is 
doubtful  if  sculpture,  with  its  severity,  its 
suggestion  of  eternal  quietness,  can  find  a 
more  intimate,  human  appeal  than  in  these 
delicately  wrought  memorials  that  so  successfully 
combine  good  sculpture  and  architecture. 


i 
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DEVICES  for  DISINFECTING  COMMUNITY  MAUSOLEUMS 


The  rapid  promotion  of  the  community 
mausoleum  business,  and  the  criticisms 
that  have  been  directed  against  the  doubt- 
ful character  of  mausoleum  interment  as 
regards  permanence  and  sanitation  have 
led  to  a number  of  attempts  to  provide 
disinfecting  arrangements  or  disinfecting 
fluids  for  the  crypts,  and  two  recent  pa- 
tents for  devices  of  this  character  are 
illustrated  here. 

William  R.  Clayton,  of  Chicago  has 
been  grnated  , patent  No.  1,003,223  for 
a “mausoleum”  which  pertains  more  par- 
ticularly to  a system  of  removing  all 
moisture  from  the  body  and  the  interior 
of  the  casket  so  as  to  arrest  decaj"  by 
drying  or  desiccation. 

Referring  to  the  drawings — Figure  1 is 
a vertical  sectional  view,  the  desiccating 
device  being  shown  in  elevation.  Fig.  2 is 
a horizontal  sectional  view  on  the  line 
2 — 2 of  Fig.  1.  Fig.  3 is  a fragmentary 
end  elevation  showing  the  desiccating 
apparatus  in  operating  position.  Fig.  4 is 
a sectional  elevation  through  the  center  of  the  desiccating 
apparatus.  P'ig.  5 is  a section  on  the  line  5 — 5 of  Fig.  4.  Fig. 
6 is  an  elevation  of  a cover  attached  to  the  front  end  of  a 
crypt  through  which  the  desiccating  apparatus  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  casket  disposed  within  the  crypt ; and  Fig.  7 
is  a sectional  elevation  on  the  line  7 — 7 of  Fig.  6. 

The  caskets  or  coffins  which  are  used  in  the  present  instance 
are  equipped,  when  the  undertaker  trims  them  with  an  inlet 
pipe  12  ami  an  outlet  13.  The  inlet  pipe, 
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which  extends  but  a short  distance  into  the  casket  hasj 
its  open  end  slightly  upturned,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  while  the] 
outlet  pipe  extends  along  one  side  and  end  of  the  casket  com-1 
inunicating  with  the  interior  thereof  near  the  diagonally  op-j 
posite  corner.  The  pipe  13  is  made  of  flexible  material  soj 
that  it  may  accommodate  itself  to  caskets  of  various  sizes. 

The  portable  desiccating  device  proper,  comprises  a base 
18  mounted  on  suitable  rollers  19,  and  carries  a heating  orJ 
drying  chamber  20,  a combustion  chamber  21,  a fan  22,  and] 
a motor  23  operatively  connected  with  the  fan.  As  best 
shown  in  Fig.  4 the  heating  chamber  20  is  provided  with  a, 
perforated  bottom  24  above  which  is  located  a screen  25. 

The  other  device  illustrated  here  was  patented  by  John  B. 
McKay,  of  Waterloo,  la.,  as  No.  1,008,431,  and  is  designed  j 
for  deodorizing  gases  generated  and  disinfecting  fluids  seeping] 
from  the  entombed  remains. 

Figure  1 is  a vertical  longitudinal  section ; Fig.  3 is  a ver- 
tical transverse  section.  Fig.  3 is  a horizontal  of  the 
left-hand  half  of  the  building,  taken  on  the  line  a — h of  Fig. 
1.  Fig.  4 is  a horizontal  section  of  the  same  half.  Fig.  5- 
is  an  enlarged  detail  view  in  vertical  longitudinal  section,  of] 
a portion  of  one  of  the  crypt  floors.  Fig.  6 is  an  enlarged! 
detail  of  a portion  of  the  wall  of  a crypt,  showing  the  brack- 
eted receptacle  for  holding  a charge  of  germicidal  material.] 

The  crypts  are  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  having  re-1 
movable  concrete  front  walls  21  provided  with  facing-plates] 
23  of  marble  or  other  suitable  materials.  The  floor  of  each] 
crypt  is  formed  to  present  a concavity  or  hollow  10  at  whose 
lowest  part  is  hollowed  a well  containing  a receptacle  11  con- 
taining an  active  disinfecting  substance  adapted  to  act  de-J 
structively  upon  fluids  seeping  from  a decomposing  body  inj 
the  crypt.  The  open  upper  end  of  the  receptacle  11  may  bej 
covered  by  a grating  or  perforated  plate  when  desired.  Itii 
each  crypt  one  or  more  receptacles  9 are  bracketed  to  the] 
walls,  and  filled  with  formaldehyde  or  other  disinfectant.  Each] 
crypt  is  supplied  with  a receptacle  12  having  an  inlet] 
adapted  to  receive  gases  from  a decomposing  body  and  pass 
them  out  through  pipes  13  and  14.  The  two  upper  tiers  ofj 
crypes  1 and  3 register  or  align  vertically,  with  their  front] 
walls  forming  the  general  walls  of  the  sides  of  the  medial] 
apartment  18. 
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TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  A.  A.  C.  S. 


Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents 


Columbus.  Ohio. 


During  the  year  now  opening  before  us  it  is  my  most  earnest  desire  to 
see  our  membership  increased  to  its  fullest  extent.  This  cannot  be  accomp- 
lished by  myself,  alone,  it  must  be  by  the  united  effort  of  every  member, 
therefore  I seek  your  kindly  assistance. 

Much  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the  past  years  by  the  faithful  work- 
ers, but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Superintendent,  in  justice  to  himself  and  his 
fellows,  to  uphold  in  every  possible  way  this  grand  organization  and  do  his 
share  towards  the  general  advancement. 

This  gathering  together  is  the  moulding  and  assimilating  of  the  con- 
crete wisdom  of  the  many,  and  thus  brings  the  members  to  a lively  sense 
of  their  duties  and  privileges  and  a better  realization  of  what  is  possible 
through  the  medium  of  a well  supported  organization  to  promote  the  fra- 
ternal spirit,  with  a more  correct  understanding  and  better  appreciation  of 
the  nobility  of  our  calling. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  and  with  kindly  greetings  to  you  all,  I remain. 

Yours  Sincerely  and  Fraternally, 
John  J.  Stephens,  President,  A.  A.  C.  S. 


CmETERY  NOTES 


Arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  the  former  City  Treasurer  of 
Springfield,  111.,  is  to  turn  over  to  the 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  board  the  funds 
of  that  body  held  up  pending  a set- 
tlement of  the  commission  govern- 
ment case,  which  had  been  referred  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  By  this  move 
the  board’s  treasury  will  be  enriched 
by  $7,500,  which  has  been  held  back. 

Houston,  Texas,  appears  to  be  well 
supplied  with  cemeteries,  many  of 
them  very  attractive.  The  principal 
burial  places  are:  Glenwood,  Holly- 
wood, German,  Evergreen,  Catholic 
Magnolia,  Hebrew,  Beth  Israel,  and 
Holy  Cross. 

An  important  innovation  in  the 
method  of  managing  the  finances  of 
the  cemetery  department  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  has  been  decided  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  ques- 
tion has  been  put  up  to  the  city  soli- 
citor. Heretofore  the  cemetery  board 
expended  the  money  received  for  the 
sale  and  care  of  lots,  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  city  being  made  sufficient 
to  cover  any  balance  of  expense  that 
might  be  necessary.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  have  the  city  appropriate 
money  for  the  cemetery  dvpartment 


just  as  other  appropriations  are 
made,  the  receipts  for  the  care  of  lots 
and  the  sale  of  lots  to  be  paid  into  the 
city  treasury.  This  will  simplify  mat- 
ters exceedingly  and  enable  the  board 
to  conduct  their  finances  in  a more 
systematic  manner  than  has  been  pos- 
sible under  the  old  methods. 

Owing  to  an  oversight  in  perfect- 
ing the  deeds  connected  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a ten-acre  tract  of  land  for 
cemetery  purposes  by  the  authorities 
of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  legal  complica- 
tions ensued.  When  the  purchase  of 
additional  ground  was  taken  up,  a 
tract  was  purchased  from  C.  P.  Wil- 
son, although  opposed  by  the  mayor. 
Wilson  neglected  to  sign  the  deed  be- 
fore presenting  it,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
cover the  defect  until  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  ordinance  had  expired.  A 
deal  was  then  made  for  a tract  adjoin- 
ing the  city  cemetery  and  Wilson  se- 
cured an  injunction  from  the  Chan- 
cery Court  against  the  delivery  of  the 
warrant.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ren- 
dered a decision  which  holds  that  the 
city  had  the  right  to  purchase  a ceme- 
tery at  any  place  it  saw  fit.  One  of 
the  principal  points  relied  upon  to 
sustain  the  injunction  was  the  claim 
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that  a cemetery  could  not  he  located 
within  the  city  limits.  The  colored 
citizens  have  Ijeen  badly  in  need  of 
more  burial  land  for  some  time  past. 

The  Center  Cemetery  Company 
filed  papers  asking  for  the  right  to 
incorporate  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a burial  place.  The  incorpora- 
tors and  directors  are  J.  B.  Wallace 
and  R.  E.  Dowler,  of  Midway,  Pa., 
and  J.  M.  Aiken,  D.  W.  Smith  and 
J.  K.  McCalmont,  of  Bulger,  Pa.  The 
home  of  the  corporation  will  be  in 
Midway  and  the  burial  ground  will 
be  in  Smith  and  Mt.  Pleasant  town- 
ships. There  will  be  no  capital  stock 
and  the  company  asks  to  be  allowed 
to  have  an  income  not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000  annually,  and  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cept gifts  of  real  estate,  etc. 

Fairlawn  Cemetery,  the  Hebrew 
cemetery  and  the  Catholic  cemetery, 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  a short  time 
since  were  all  advertised  for  sale  by 
the  county  for  taxes,  and  an  applica- 
tion for  a restraining  order  followed, 
which  was  filed  in  the  district  court  by 
the  Fairlawn  Cemetery  Association 
against  the  county  treasurer.  The  land 
in  question  is  a tract  of  fifty-two 
acres,  five  of  which  had  been  sold  to 
the  Catholic  Cemetery  Association, 
and  two  acres  to  the  Hebrew  Cem- 
etery x\ssociation,  and  a large  portion 
of  the  remainder  had  been  transferred 
to  Oklahoma  City  residents  for  burial 
purposes.  The  contention  of  the  cem- 
etery association  is  that  as  the  cor- 
poration has  no  capital  stock  and 
since  it  is  not  operated  for  profit,  it 
is  not  subject  to  taxation  under  the 
state  laws.  The  tax  on  the  entire 
tract  is  $1,000. 

In  a lawsuit  in  which  a cemetery 
was  sued  as  a nuisance,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  in  a decision  de- 
clares: “Cemeteries  are  a necessity. 
A place  where  the  dead  may  be  given 
decent  Christian  burial  must  be  es- 
tablished, and  the  location  of  such 
must  necessarily  be  upon  some 
tract  of  land  more  or  less  suitable 
and  commodious,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a tract  of  land  that  is  not 
contiguous  to  the  land  of  some  one 
else.  And  inasmuch  as  cemeteries 
must  be  established,  and  should  be 
located  where  they  are  reasonably  ac- 
cessible, it  is  rarely  possible  to  so  fix 
their  location,  when  they  are  designed 
for  the  use  of  a populous  town  or 
city,  where  they  will  not  be  in  more 
or  less  proximity  to  some  residence; 
and  unless  the  soil  of  the  land  used 
as  a cemetery  and  that  of  the  conti.gu- 
ous  owners  is  such  as  to  cause  a 
drainage  which  will  produce  a con- 
tamination of  the  waters,  thereby  put- 
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ting  in  jeopardy  the  health  or  lives  of 
the  owners  of  the  contiguous  lands, 
and  the  health  of  their  families,  or 
unless  the  air  would  be  contaminated, 
courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere  by 
the  grant  of  injunctive  relief  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  and  location 
of  the  cemetery.” 

The  grounds  of  the  Old  Stroudsburg 
Cemetery,  one  of  the  spots  of  historic 
interest  in  Monroe  county.  Pa,,  are 
maintained  by  a trust  fund  held  for 


that  purpose.  Colonel  Jacob  Stroud, 
founder  of  the  town,  laid  out  the 
burial  plot,  which  has  been  filled  for 
half  a century. 

It  was  up  to  the  authorities  of  Pine 
Grove  Cemetery,  Lynn,  Mass,,  recent- 
ly, to  refuse  permission  for  the  burial 
of  “Barrie,”  the  aged  household  pet 
of  a Lynn  family,  in  a lot  in  that 
cemetery.  This  was  a great  disap- 
pointment to  the  owners. 

The  Jeffery  mausoleum  in  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and 
well  designed  pieces  of  mausoleum  con- 
struction in  the  west  and  has  been 
given  a good  landscape  treatment,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. The  structure  was  designed  by 
Charles  PI.  Gall,  of  Chicago,  and  exe- 
cuted in  Barre  granite  by  Barclay 
Bros.,  of  Barre,  Vt.,  for  the  Morse 
Granite  Co.,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.  It  is 
constructed  of  large  massive  stones  and 
the  interior  is  very  elaborate  and  of 
highly  polished  Italian  marble.  Every- 
body connected  with  it  was  well  satis- 
fied with  the  work.  The  principal  di- 
mensions on  the  ground  are  14-2  wide 
and  21-3  long;  total  height  17-2.  The 
side  wall  stones  are  made  solid  in  di- 
mension 12-10  long  and  8-8  high.  The 
rear  wall  stone  is  also  one  block  and  the 


rear  window  cut  out  of  this  solid  stone. 
In  fact,  the  object  throughout  in  this 
design  was  to  avoid  joints  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  use  large  massive  stones. 
Scarcely  an}'  joints  are  visible  in  the 
photo. 

The  boards  of  directors  of  16  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  cemeteries  have  indorsed 
the  movement  to  abolish  Sunday  fu- 
nerals. The  plan  to  abolish  the  Sunday 
funeral  was  started  last  September  at 
the  con\ention  of  the  Missouri  Ceme- 


tery Superintendents’  Association,  and 
further  action  will  be  taken  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  association  to  be  held  the 
second  Thursday  in  February,  and  pow- 
er will  be  given  by  the  boards  to  act. 
The  cemeteries  included  in  the  move 
are  Bethania,  Bethlehem,  Concordia, 
Friedens,  Greenwood,  New  Pickers,  St. 
Peter's,  St.  John’s,  Old  St.  Marcus, 
New  St.  Marcus,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
St.  Trinity,  St.  Matthews,  Valhalia, 
Wesleyan  and  Zion. 

A fight  over  a new  cemetery  site, 
recently  purchased  by  the  City  Council, 
of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  for  $10,351,40, 
when  one  of  the  Councilmen  was  quar- 
ter owner  of  the  tract,  will  be  fought 
out  in  the  Superior  Court.  A suit  has 
been  brought  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Eastham, 
State  Senator  against  D.  F.  Crandall. 
City  T reasurer,  and  also  cashier  of  the 
Vancouver  National  Bank,  and  the  bank 
also  is  made  defendant.  The  plain- 
tiff asks  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  navment  of  the  warrant  held  by  the 
hank  and  asks  that  the  warrant  be  de- 
clared null.  Dr.  Eastham  is  not  acting 
for  himself  only,  but  for  a number  of 
interested  taxpayers,  who  protest  against 
having  the  cemetery  bought  in  an  al- 
leged illegal  manner.  The  plot  com- 


prises about  59  acres  of  logged-off  land. 

Indianapolis  Ind.,  has  nine  ceme- 
teries : Crown  Hill,  the  principal  one 
in  the  city;  Holy  Cross  (Roman  Cath- 
olic), Bluff  Ave.,  and  Kelly  St.,  Ger- 
man Catholic,  South  Meridian,  near 
Kelly  street ; German  Lutheran,  corner 
Meridian  street  and  Southern  avenue ; 
Jewish,  on  Illinois  and  Tabor  streets; 
Mt.  Jackson,  at  Mt.  Jackson;  Hun- 
garian Hebrew,  Bluff  avenue  and  Kelly 
street;  Anderson,  Tench  street,  one 
mile  east  of  Arlington  avenue;  New 
Crown,  Churchman  and  LeGrande  av- 
enues. 

Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  has  discontinued  Sunday  funer- 
als, dating  from  January  1,  1912.  A 
new  road  has  been  constructed  in  this 
cemetery  to  one  of  the  “ridge”  sec- 
tions, which  unfolds  some  magnificent 
views,  including  Lookout  Mountain  and 
the  citv. 

Dr.  George  T.  V’elch,  of  Paterson. 
N.  J.,  plaintiff  in  an  action  against  the 
Rosedale  Cemetery  Association  and  the 
Linden  Crematory  Association,  both  o^ 
L^nion  County,  has  demanded  an  ac- 
counting from  the  officials  of  the  two 
companies,  in  each  of  which  he  owns 
fifty  shares.  The  two  cemetery  asso- 
ciations own  adjoining  cemeteries  in 
Linden,  Union  county,  and  each  is  iden- 
tical with  the  other  in  the  personnel  of 
its  stockholders  and  directors.  Th*’ 
State  law  forbids  one  company  from 
owning  more  than  135  acres  of  land  for 
burial  purposes.  Welch  alleges  that  no 
accounting  has  been  rendered  by  the 
officials  of  the  two  companies  during 
the  last  eleven  years.  He  also  insists 
that  one-half  of  the  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  lots  be  divided  among  the  stock- 
holders as  required  by  law. 

Fifty  cents  a year  each  for  general 
improvement  is  allowed  Fairview  and 
Central  Street  cemeteries  Tinder  the  will 
of  Cynthia  M.  Gray  filed  at  Plymouth. 
Mass..  Dec.  28.  The  will  places  the 
income  of  $100  at  the  disposal  of  the 
trustees  of  each  cemetery  for  the  care 
of  family  lots,  but  provides  that  fifty 
cents  of  such  annual  income  may  be 
used  for  general  improvement  of  the 
cemetery. 

In  a unique  suit  against  the  Pride  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  Cemetery  Association 
and  a woman  named  Annie  Rubin,  the 
complainant  Anna  Myerson  alleges  that 
Mrs.  Rubin  has  buried  her  husband  in 
a lot  which  she,  the  complainant,  had 
purchased  for  herself  for  use  when  the 
time  comes,  and  which  is  next  to  the 
lot  in  which  her  own  husband  lies 
buried.  Since  her  rightful  place  be- 
side the  body  of  her  late  husband  has 
been  usurped,  she  wants  Mrs.  Rubin 
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and  the  cemetery  association  to  disinter 
Rnbin  and  bury  him  elsewhere. 

The  board  of  health  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  has  decided  to  take  no  action 
on  the  petition  of  the  Love  of  Peace 
society  for  appro^'al  of  a location  selec- 
ted near  South  mountain  for  a ceme- 
tery site.  The  petition  has  been  dis- 
missed without  prejudice,  so  that  it  can 
be  taken  up  by  the  board  of  health 
for  next  year. 

The  National  Cemetery  Corporation 
Syndicate,  of  which  Reese  Carpenter, 
New  York  Cit}',  is  Syndicate  agent,  has 
been  organizing  a corporation  that  will 
control  the  holdings  of  the  stockholders 
of  a number  of  syndicate  cemeteries 
distributed  over  the  country.  Forest 
Park  Cemetery,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  list,  together  with  the 
following:  Capitol  cemetert-,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ; Kenwood  cemetery,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Somerton  Hills  cemetery, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Mount  Royal  ceme- 
tery, Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Lakeside  ceme- 
tery, Erie,  Pa. ; Lakeside  cemetery, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Greenmount  cemetery, 
.Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; Knollwood  cemetery, 
Boston,  Mass. 

In  an  effort  to  induce  lot  owners  to 
provide  funds  for  the  better  care  of  Glen- 
wood  cemetery,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  both  for 
the  present  and  future,  Mr.  C.  O.  New- 
ton, President  of  the  Association,  has 
been  addressing  a communication  to  all 
that  could  be  found  having  relations 
or  friends  buried  therein,  urging  them 
to  subscribe  to  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  cemetery  in  good 
condition  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the 
future  care  of  the  lots,  and  memorials. 
Some  success  is  attending  the  effort, 
and  the  letters  have  been  well  received. 

At  its  meeting  in  November  last,  the 
City  Council  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
granted  permission  for  the  establishment 
of  a cemetery  in  the  southeast  portion 
of  the  city,  just  without  the  city  limits. 
Citizens  of  the  neighborhood  believing 
that  this  cemetery  would  seriously  affect 
property  values,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  council  petitioned  that  body  to  res- 
cind the  permission,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  proceedings  brought  by  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  close  Union  Cemetery 
were  to  come  before  the  Supreme  court 
this  month  for  argument  on  the  appeal 
from  the  circuit  court.  In  the  mean- 
time burials  in  the  cemetery  are  dis- 
continued except  in  unused  spaces  in 
family  lots.  The  ordinance  to  close 
the  cemetery  was  sustained  by  the  low- 
er court. 

The  recent  purchase  at  Mount  Car- 
bon, below  the  anthracite  coal  belt,  of 
ground  for  a new  cemetery  for  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Roman  Catholic  parish,  of  Potts- 


ville,  was  made  necessary,  says  a Potts- 
ville,  Pa.,  press  dispatch,  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  decided  that  no  more  lots 
will  be  sold  for  cemetery  purposes  in 
those  portions  of  the  coal  region  where 
there  is  any  douljt  as  to  the  surface 
conditions.  There  are  a number  of 
points  in  this  region  where  cemeteries 
and  undermined,  and  the  long-buried 
dead  are  in  daily  danger  of  clattering 
down  to  the  depths  of  mine  workings, 
many  of  them  years  ago  abandoned, 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  This  had  been 
the  fact  in  several  instances  in  the  up- 
per basin  within  the  last  two  years. 

Residence  voters  have  defeated  the 
proposition  before  the  board  of  aider- 
men  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  to  extend  Riv- 
erside Cemetery  to  within  300  feet  of 
Pearson  drive.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
cemetery  is  already  too  close  to  the  city. 

Shade  trees  along  the  main  avenues 
in  Forestvale  cemetery,  Hudson,  Mass., 
a source  of  pride  with  the  cemetery 
committee,  were  harmed  by  unknown 
people  at  Christmas  time.  The  trunks 
of  nearly  all  the  trees  on  the  avenue 
leading  into  the  cemetery  have  been  cut 
with  an  ax,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
mischief  was  done  by  boys  on  their 
way  to  cut  Christmas  trees. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  was  re- 
quested by  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  visit  the  St. 
Clair  County  Cemetery,  on  the  Bun- 
cum  road,  near  East  St.  Louis,  and  in- 
spect conditions  there  with  a view  to 
beginning  prosecution  for  the  alleged 
careless  way  in  which  the  cemetery  has 
been  handled.  A visit  was  made  and 
a partly  exposed  coffin  with  a hole  in 
it,  was  discovered.  It  was  the  second 
time  in  the  last  few  months  that  this 
condition  has  been  found,  it  is  said.  The 
slack  methods  of  burial  on  the  part  of 
a former  sexton  are  responsible  for 
conditions. 

The  bodies  of  700  Philadelphians  who 
died  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  be 
taken  from  their  graves  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery adjoining  Trinity  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  Second  street  near  Cath- 
arine street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  within 
a few  months  to  make  way  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a group  of  tenements.  In  the 
days  before  and  about  the  time  of  the 
civil  war  Trinity's  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  congregations  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  parish  directory  con- 
tained the  names  of  many  men  and 
women  prominent  in  the  political,  busi- 
ness and  social  life  of  the  city.  In 
recent  years  few  worshippers  have 
crossed  the  portals  of  the  old  church. 
Most  of  the  bodies  will  be  removed  to 
Mount  Moriah  Cemetery,  where  a plot 
has  been  obtained  by  the  trustees.  The 
church  will  be  converted  into  an 
amusment  hall. 

Because  the  Dayton  & Muncie  Trac- 
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tion  Company  c.xcavated  a gravel  pit 
on  tile  land  of  George  T.  Orr,  in  Ran- 
dolph County,  Ind.,  too  close  to  the 
graves  of  members  of  Orr’s  family,  the 
Supreme  Court  on  Nov.  22,  reversed 
the  Randoliih  Circuit  Court  and  award- 
ed Grr  damages  from  the  traction  com- 
pany. Orr  had  leased  the  gravel  pit 
adjoining  the  family  cemetery  to  the 
company,  and  it  had  been  agreed  that 
the  excavation  should  not  proceed  past 
the  limits  of  the  burial  ground.  The 
land  caved  in  and  endangered  the 
graves. 

A strong  movement  has  started  in 
Quincy,  111,  to  create  a National  Cem- 
etery in  this  city,  in  connection  with  the 
Soldiers’  Home.  The  present  burial 
ground  is  favored  for  the  site,  and 
Congress  will  be  asked  for  an  appro- 
priation. 

The  graves  at  the  Media  cemetery, 
Chester,  Pa.,  long  neglected,  are  now 
being  fixed  up  and  the  cemetery  com- 
iContinued  on  page  XI.) 

THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

On  the  cover  of  this  issue,  we  illus- 
trate a style  of  Cemetery  Gateway  of 
the  popular  modern  type,  artistic,  yet 
modest  in  design.  This  is  the  Main 
Entrance  to  “Beautiful  Glendale,”  a new 
cemetery  located  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  heart  of  Cincinnati.  This  at- 
tractive acreage  containing  some  312 
acres,  presents  an  unusual  scenic  ef- 
fect. Forty  acres  have  thus  far  been  im- 
proved along  modern  lines  and  it  will 
doubtless  take  its  place  among  the  well- 
known  burial  grounds. 

Our  illustration  represents  two  orna- 
mental iron  drive  gates  with  double 
walk  gates  on  either  side.  These  gates 
are  hung  on  massive  granite  piers,  15 
feet  6 inches  high,  with  54  inch  base. 
Each  of  the  drive  gates  is  13  feet  6 
inches  wide.  The  walk  gates  on  either 
side  are  8 feet  high  and  7 feet  wide : 
the  granite  piers  on  which  they  are  hung 
being  9 feet  6 inches  high  and  34-inch 
base.  A noticeable  feature  of  these 
gates  is  their  construction,  which  is  of 
exceptionally  durable.  All  of  the  gates 
are  hung  on  heavy  bronze  “Y”  lugs  and 
all  the  other  parts  entering  the  granite 
piers  are  made  of  bronze  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  the  granite 
being  marred  by  weather  conditions. 
The  total  weight  of  the  ornamental 
iron  in  these  gates  is  about  10,000 
pounds. 

The  owners  of  high-class  cemetery 
property  will  appreciate  the  importance 
of  an  imposing  front  such  as  the  Glen- 
dale entrance.  This  especial  design  was 
executed,  built  and  erected  by  The 
Stewart  Iron  Works  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  who  have  built  a num- 
ber of  fine  gateways  of  a similar  char- 
acter throughout  the  country. 
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American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.09 
year;  6c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  26c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  $1.60  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis. 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy, 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  In  America,  New  York 
(?lty  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C. 

G.),  $1.60  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
tl.OO  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  III.  (F.  E.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  5c. 

IHorlsts’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  {(3.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 


Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

City  Plan,  Putting  it  into  action,  by 
John  Nolen.  Am.  C.  5 :332-4.  Dec., 
1911. 

Estate,  Completed  in  Seven  Months 
with  the  aid  of  a greenhouse.  G.  C. 
A.  14:44-5,  Dec.,  1911. 

Herbaceous  Border,  Two  Useful  Ten- 
ants of,  by  Richard  Rothe.  Illust. 
Hort.  14:793-4,  Dec.  9,  1911. 
Transformation  of  the  Old  City  Walls 
of  Strade  by  Gustav.  Br^ndes.  Il- 
lust. G.  K.  13  :213-20,  December,  1911 
( German). 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 

Competitive  Designs  for  an  Encircling 
Illust.  M.  D.  G.  (German)  26:601-8. 
Grand  Eorks  Park  System,  by  L.  C. 
Morton.  Illust.  Am.  C.  5:336-7. 
Dec.,  1911. 

Health  Parks  of  Homburg  and  Nau- 
heim by  Reinhold  Hoemann.  Illust. 
G.  K.  (German)  13:220-3.  Dec.,  1911. 
Good  Roads  Congress  and  Annual 
Convention  of  American  Road  Build- 
ers Association.  G.  R.  M.  42:275- 
345.  Illust.  Dec.,  1911. 
insects  under  Glass,  Destroying.  Plort. 
14:802.  Dec.  9,  1911. 


Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c, 
Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt,  Germany 
(German),  CJ.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York  (G. 
R.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  lOc. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort,),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  (harden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$6.00  year;  60c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  26c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  60c  copy. 

Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin,  German- 
town, Philadelphia  (M.  G.  B.)  50c  year; 

5c  copy. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  y^r;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeltung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  B.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
<N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  lOc. 

Pacific  Municipalities,  San  Francisco  (P. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Revue  Hortlcole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Sci. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Playground  Plan,  Comprehensive,  Need 
of,  by  Henry  S.  Curtis.  Am.  C. 
5:338-40.  Dec.,  1911. 

Trees,  Shrubs  an<J  Plants 

American  Bulbs,  by  E.  S.  Thompson. 

Hort.  14 :933.  December  30,  1911. 
Evergreens,  Broad-Leaved  in  New  Eng- 
land. A.  F.  39:1028-9.  Dec.  2,  1911. 
Evergreens  for  the  Dryer  Sections  of 
Minnesota.  By  Peter  Siverts.  Il- 
lust. M.  H.  40:18-21.  Jan.,  1912. 
Phlox,  the  Smooth  or  Meadow,  by  Wil- 
lard N.  Clute.  A.  B.  17:97-8.  Nov., 
1911.  • 

Roses,  Rambling,  Pruning  of.  G.  C.  A. 
14:45.  Dec.,  1911. 

Rose,  tbe  Up-to-Date;  a Symposium. 
Illust.  F.  E.  32:1188-1213.  Dec.  16, 
1911. 

Roses,  Outdoor,  by  W.  C.  Barry.  Il- 
lust. F.  E.  32:1200-1204.  Dec.  16, 
1911. 

Roses  Outdoor,  Culture  and  Use  of,  by 
William  Tricker.  Illust.  F.  E.  32: 
1204-6.  Dec.  16,  1911. 

Roses,  Insects  Injurious  to,  by  F.  H. 
Chittenden.  Illust.  F.  E.  32:1212. 
Dec.  16,  1911. 

Roses,  Fungous  Diseases  of,  by  Flora 


W.  Patterson.  F.  E.  32:1212-13.  Dec. 

16,  1911. 

Wild  Flowers,  a Plea  for,  by  D.  Lange. 

Illust.  M.  H.  40:23-29.  Jan.,  1912. 
Winter  Flowering  Shrubs,  New,  by 

Arthur  E.  Thatcher.  Hort.  14 :799. 

Dec.  9,  1911. 

Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  elaborate 
city  plan  reports  that  has  yet  been  is- 
sued is  “Better  Binghamton,”  prepared 
by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  for  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y.,  and  issued  by  the  Mer- 
cantile-Press Club  of  that  city.  It  is  a 
profusely  illustrated,  handsomely  print- 
ed, permanently  bound  book  of  200 
pages  that  makes  suggestive  recom- 
mendations for  the  betterment  of 
Binghamton  in  every  phase  of  its  civic 
life.  In  many  particulars  the  work  pre- 
sented unusual  features,  and  a careful 
study  of  this  report  is  highly  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  The  Mercantile- 
Press  Club  engaged  Mr.  Robinson  at 
its  own  expense,  and  is  now  distribut- 
ing the  city  plan  in  its  attractive  form 
which  contains  a supplementary  section 
devoted  to  the  various  phases  of  life 
in  Binghamton  as  the  city  is  today.  The 
book  is  furnished  at  less  than  cost, 
$1.25  postpaid,  and  is  well  worth  it  to 
anyone  interested  in  city  planning.  Al- 
ready much  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested, copies  having  been  sold  to  many 
of  the  larger  colleges  and  universities 
and  public  and  state  libraries.  Inquiries 
and  orders  for  the  book  should  be  sent 
to  the  secretary,  Mercantile-Press  club, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

From  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture : “Forestry  in  Nature  Study,” 
by  E.  R.  Jackson ; Farmers’  Bulletin 
468 ; The  Dying  of  Pine  in  the  South- 
ern States,  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  476; 
Grape  Propagation,  Pruning  and  Train- 
ing, Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  471;  The 
Identification  of  Important  North 
American  Oak  Woods,  Bulletin  102  of 
the  Forest  Service ; American  Medici- 
nal Leaves  and  Herbs,  Bulletin  219  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  Modifi- 
cation of  the  Sulphonation  Test  for 
Creosote,  Circular  191  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.,  have  just  issued  their 
Garden  and  Farm  Almanac  for  1912,  a 
compendium  of  a vast  quantity  of  in- 
formation for  anybody  who  uses  the 
soil.  The  1912  issue  is  bigger,  better 
and  larger  than  ever.  Owners  of  farms, 
gardens  and  country  places,  or  city 
folks  interested  in  them,  have  generally 
found  this  almanac  admirably  fitted  to 
their  needs.  All  the  features  on  which 
this  approval  has  been  based,  and  sev- 
eral new  ones,  all  interestingly  pre- 
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Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Omaha,  Nth.,  Roads  constructed  with  Tarvia  X. 


Tarvia  for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 
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The  addition  of  Tarvia  to  mac- 
adam makes  the  surface  water- 
proof and  mudless.  The  water  flows 
off  promptly  and  pedestrians,  com- 
ing after  a rain,  are  not  inconven- 
ienced. 

The  cemetery  road  should  be 
quiet,  and  a tarviated  surface  is 
ideally  so.  Horses’  hoofs  make  little 
sound  on  the  surface  and  the  traffic 
is  not  disturbing. 

Roads  in  city  parks  need  the  ad- 


dition of  Tarvia  to  enable  them  to 
resist  automobile  traffic.  The  driv- 
ing thrusts  of  the  hind  wheels,  even 
when  driven  at  high  speed,  do  no 
damage  to  the  tarviated  surface  on 
account  of  the  plasticity  of  the  road. 

Tarvia  is  a dense,  viscid  coal  tar 
product,  the  expenses  of  which  are 
so  slight  that  it  usually  more  than 
saves  its  cost  in  reduction  of  main- 
tenance charges. 

Booklet  on  request. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 

Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Boston  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Cleveland 
New  Orleans  Seattle  London,  Eng. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


ESTABLISHED  1890 
Devoted  to  the  Improvement  <if  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Public  and  Private  Grounds 
Published  on  the  15lh  of  the  Month  by 
R.  J.  HAIGHT 
440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
EDITORS 

John  W.  Weston  O.  H.  Sample 
Subscription,  $2.00  a Year,  g^j^'^da.' 

sented  and  handily  classified,  appear  in 
the  1912  issue. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Agri- 
cultural College,  Mich.,  bulletin  265  on 
“Fertilizer  Analyses,”  and  “How  Con- 
tact Insecticides  Kill,”  Technical  Bul- 
letin No.  11. 

From  Ottumwa  Cemetery,  Ottumwa, 
la.,  1912  calendar  with  picture  of  office 
and  chapel  mounted  on  it. 

OBITUARY 

Edouard  Andre,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
“Revue  Horticole,”  of  Paris,  France, 
and  one  of  the  most  noted  horticultur- 
ists of  his  day  and  generation,  died  at 
La  Croix  (Indre-et-Loire),  France,  Oct. 
25,  1911,  after  a long  illness,  at  the  age 
of  71  years.  He  was  the  son  of  a horti- 
culturist, and  was  born  at  Bourges,  July 
17,  1840.  He  early  evinced  a love  for 
the  work  and  in  1860  become  head  gard- 
ner  of  the  city  of  Paris,  a position  he 
held  for  eight  years.  In  a public  com.peti- 
tion  for  a large  park  for  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Andre  carried  off  the  prize 
and  secured  the  commission,  completing 
it  in  1871.  His  work  after  this  became 
international,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
many  cities  of  Europe  and  abroad  in 
park  development.  From  an  immense 
amount  of  material  he  had  gathered  and 
assimilated  he  published,  in  1879,  “The 
Art  of  Gardens,”  a monumental  and 
comprehensive  work 

Mr.  John  M.  Stratton,  superintend- 
ent of  Mt.  Peace  Cemetery,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  died  suddenly  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  in  his  63rd  year.  He  suffered 
a stroke  of  paralysis  while  hunting, 
and  died  five  hours  later.  Fie  was 
interred  at  Clarksboro,  N.  J.  He  was 
recently  elected  a member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  and  his  sudden 
death  is  keenly  regretted. 

We  also  regret  to  have  to  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  Davis  Casselberry, 
superintendent  of  Odd  Fellows’  Cem- 
etery, Philadelphia,  a new  member  of 
the  Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents,  which  occurred 
last  month.  . V 


SID.  J.  HARE  S.  HERBERT  HARE 

HARE  & HARE 

Landscape  Architects 

604  CUMEEC  BUILDING 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Arcliitect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
iug  Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


Planting  Contract® 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  in  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  vve  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eitherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NUR3ERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


The  One  Man 

making  a specialty  of  fixing  over 
old  time  graveyards  into  modern 
park  cemeteries. 

The  One  Man 

who  can  make  a modem  plan  for 
your  new  addition  is 

HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED 

Landscape  Architect 
303  Lewis  Bldg,,  Portland,  Ore. 


William  Stuppe  Company 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  NewYork,N.Y. 

Designing  and  Executing.  Long  experience 
and  ability  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 


Ctrisftian  S'cnsett 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  aad  FORESTER 

309  Beacon  Bldg.,  Wichita.  Kans, 

Paris.  Park  Systems.  Modero  Cemetenes,  City 
Forestry,  Reports,  Pises,  Eagieeenef. 


^Success  of  Demin^  Power  Sprayers 
on  Public  and  Private  Grounds 

The  sprayers  used  on  low-growing  fruit  trees  are  often  not  suitable  for  tall  trees; 

^ there  is,  therefore,  a great  demand  for  a-more  powerful  and  efficient  machine,  and  ^ 

, hence  the  favor  with  which  Deming  Power  Sprayers  have  been  received. 

Made  of  best  material,  substantial  and  durable;  engine  and  pump  are 
mounted  rigidly  together,  preventing  lost  motion  and  permitting  higher  _ 
ressure.  They  have  large  air-chambers.  a 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars,  including  blue- 
prints, specifications  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps  for 
uses— ^distributing  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

The  Denting  Company,  350Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


Public  Grounds  Beautified 

Grows  anywhere  quickly.  All  it  needs  is  soil,  moisture; 
produces  even  growth,  strong,  healthy  turf.  Selected 
seeds,  powerful  l•oncentrate  ot  dried  animal  manure  mixed 
in  scientifi:'  proportions.  Gets  quick  results  where  every- 
thing else  fails.  Goes  further  than  other  seed.  Used  in 
largest  parks.  Try  it.  5-lb.  box  $1.00,  prepaid  anywhere 
east  of  Missouri  River.  Special  price  for  public  giounds 
Ask  particulars,  and  get  our  free,  helpful  book,  "How  to 
Make  a Lawn,'  ’ 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,  S29  Escbange  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


“ParK  and  Cemetery  The  best  Medinm 
' II,  ■■■— n.—  for  keeping-  before 

Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents. 


Qlwanger  & Barry’s 

"TRees 

Shrubs 

Roses  and  Plants 

are  known  and  planted  everywhere. 
Leaders  for  70  years.  Booklet  free. 
MOUNT  DOPE  NURSERIES.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stockifurnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Sales  Office.  Masonic  Temple,  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO  Quarries  and  Mills,  McDERMOTT,  OHIO 
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OUR  TWO  NEW  DEVICES 


We  Also  Manufacture 

Mortuary  Chapel 
Elevators  arid 
Loveerinyr  Devices 


Grave  Tents, 
Linings, 

Earth  Covers, 
Etc. 


Our 

New  Catalogue 

Illustrates 

All 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.  COLDWATER,  MICH. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

Quarries  and  Mills  at  McDermott,  O.  General  Offices,  Columbus,  O. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Designers  and  Builders  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Gates  and  Fencing. 

Catalogue  No.  64  Park*  and  Cemeteries.  LaWn  Seats  and  VaseS.  No.  48- A Residences  and  Churches. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 


SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


Write  for  Catalog 

S.  P.  Townsend  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives. 

All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 


Mrs.  Diana  Davies  Perrin,  wife  of 
John  Perrin,  superintendent  of  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery,  Toledo,  O.,  passed  aw'ay 
at  the  family  residence  at  6 a.  m.,  De- 
cember 18,  1911.  In  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Perrin  the  community  lost  a beautiful 
character  and  her  family  suffered  an  un- 
consolable  bereavement,  a long  illness 
borne  with  a sweet  patience,  emphasiz- 
ing the  sorrow.  She  was  born  in 
Wales,  in  1846,  came  to  this  country  in 
1873,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Perrin  the 
same  year.  She  leaves  a husband,  son, 
two  daughters  and  two  grandchildren, 
with  two  brothers  and  a sister  abroad. 


V^IQH.  GRADE  FEiVCE^ 

Special  Designs  For  Particular  People 

WE  have  the  style  you  want.  Iron  and  wire  for  all  par-  | 
poses— lawn,  church,  park,  factory,  poultry  yard, 
cemetery,  etc.  Our  entire  factory  is  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  high  class  fencing.  When  you  get  fence  from  us 
you  know  it  is  right.  Let  us  quote  you  prices.  Write  today  \ 
for  our  catalog  giving  pointers  on  fence  buying. 

Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Co. 
1195East  34th  Street  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


^ I H Y IP  for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 
^ I A I !■  for  Vaults  of  All  Kinds. 
^ L I for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  bangor?pennI; 


PUBLISHERS  NOTES 

In  addition  to  a handsomely  gotten 
out  brochure  entitled  “American  Parks 
and  their  Construction,”  the  American 
Park  Builders,  Inc.,  Chicago,  of  which 
Mr.  Myron  H.  West,  late  superinten- 
dent of  Lincoln  Park,  is  president,  has 
issued  a circular  letter  to  landscape  ar- 
chitects advising  of  the  organization  of 
the  company  and  its  purposes.  It  is 
mainly  a construction  company,  which 
while  maintaining  a landscape  architec- 
tural department,  purposes  in  prefer- 
ence to  undertake  the  actual  work  of 
park  and  landscape  construction.  The 
company  is  prepared  to  submit  propo- 
sitions for  carrying  out  such  work  un- 
der contract  and  bonds  as  circumstances 
prescribe.  Mr.  West  recently  lectured 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  the  subject  of 
Parks  and  Playgrounds,  as  the  subject 
particularly  related  to  the  development 
and  making  of  a city  beautiful  of  Lin- 
coln. 

A noticeable  feature  in  the  obituary 
advertising  page  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald is  the  association  idea.  Following 
the  death  notices  is  an  “In  Memoriam” 
department,  which  is  again  followed  by 
Cemetery,  Crematory,  Undertaking,  and 
Florists  advertisements.  Immediately 
after  this  are  the  regular  Church  No- 
tices. This  is  quite  a reasonable  and 
very  convenient  arrangement  for  those 
needing  to  refer  for  information. 


AGENTS — Yes,  we  want  an  agent 
in  every  town  to  sell  our  monuments. 
Cemetery  Superintendents  and  Sex- 
tons make  good  money.  Our  terms 
are  right.  The  best  of  work  supplied. 
Write  to-day  for  our  terms.  We  have 
hundreds  of  agents. 

Moore  Monument  Company 

PARK  AVENUE  STERLING,  ILUNOIS 


LOW  PRICES 

handsome  FENCE 


100  other  stales.  Many  cheaper  than  wood— all  better.  ForLawoe, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  980  DECATUR,  IND. 


REVISED 

Cemetery  Laws 

OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

A new  edition  of  this  complete  handbook 
of  New  York  Cemetery  laws.  Includes 
many  new  cases  from  other  states  and 
several  important  amendments  to  New 
York  laws  down  to  1906.  The  cases  from 
other  states  and  suggestions  from  New 
York  laws  make  it  invaluable  to  cemetery 
ofliciali  everywhere. 

Price  $1.25  Postpaid 

Park  & Cemetery,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


WITTEN 

Autojnatic  Dump  Cart 

What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

. necessity  for  Farm- 
Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Con- 
tractorsandallman- 
ufacturing plants, 
end  today  for  tree 
Illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg.Co,,583HunterBldg.,Clilcaoo,ill. 


Cemetery  Records 

Send  for  specimen  pages  and  prices 


R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 
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‘OLD  RELIABLE."  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quickly  adjusted 
and  makes  tine  appearance.  Always  ready.  There's  none  just 
like  it.  Weitfht  75  lbs.  Finished  line  as  funeral, 'car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

Tbit  it  a ^rave 
propoiitioo 


LISTEN! 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  WebbinK  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 

43  sold  in  City  Detroil — otfer  37S  jold  in  Michigan 

And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 


Folding  Device  Works  Ovid,  Mich. 


DODDRIDGE 

Grave  Linings 

You  will  find  more  use  for 
our  grave  linings  now  that 
the  cold,  cheerless  season  of 
the  year  is  coming.  Isn’t 
an  unlined  grave  in  gloomy 
weather  just  about  the  most 
dismal  sight  conceivable? 
Our  grave  linings  will  com- 
pletely transform  its  appear- 
ance and  give  it  a comfort- 
able, warm  look,  a pleasant 
contrast  to  the  surrounding 
landscape.  If  you  are  already 
using  them  look  over  your 
stock  and  reorder  what  you 
are  short  on  at  once,  and  if 
you  have  never  used  them  it 
is  high  time  you  are  getting 
busy  and  doing  so. 

Dont  delay,  but  send  for 
catalog  and  price-list 
at  once 

Manufactured  by 

The 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Mijton,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 

All  Types  All  Sizes 


Send  for  Catalog 


To  those  interested  in  Horticulture  and  Gardening  either 
Amateur  or  Professional,  THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 
OF  America  would  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Subscription  Price,  $L  00  Per  annum 


CHRONICLE  PRESS,  PUBLISHERS 

236  William  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


are  using  our  method  for  keeping  their  Records  of  Burials, 
Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on 
request.  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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THE  VULCAN  COMPANY  ::  Detroit  - Michigan 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES  AND  FENCES 

Settees,  Reservoir  Vases,  Tree  Guards,  Litter  Baskets,  Trellises,  Lawn  Rollers,  Markers,  Etc. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  1100 


PERSONAL 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Tenafly, 
N.  J.,  Borough  Club,  at  which  the  sub- 
ject of  parks  and  playgrounds  had  the 
right  of  way,  Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  of 
Orange,  a former  member  of  the  Essex 
County  Park  Board,  made  an  excellent 
address  on  the  subject,  detailing  his  own 
broad  experience  in  park  matters  as  a 
guide  to  those  of  Tenafly,  who  were  em- 
barking in  the  establishment  of  an  up- 
to-date  park  system. 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  recently  abolished  the 
offices  of  superintendent  in  Cherokee, 
Iroquois  and  Shawnee  Parks,  and  ap- 
pointed Ernest  Kettig,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Louisville  Park  System, 
at  a salary  of  $1,800  a year  and  a house 
in  Shawnee  Park. 

Edward  A.  Merriam  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Forest  Hills 
Cemetery,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  R. 
Mengers,  secretary  Hanover  Cemetery 
Association,  Hanover,  Kansas,  a photo 
and  notes  on  what  has  been  accom- 
plished to  improve  their  grounds  the 
past  season.  At  the  corner  where  once 
was  a rock  quarry,  formal  flower  beds 
liave  been  arranged,  the  water  supply 
coming  from  a tank  on  the  hill.  This 
spot  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to 
weeds,  being  unfit  for  burial  purposes. 
Directors  were  elected  who  had  the  im- 
provement of  the  cemetery  at  heart  and 
a start  has  been  made.  More  trees  and 
shrubbery  are  greatly  needed  over  the 
grounds  which  is  work  for  the  future. 


ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 


American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 

President,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  P.  L.  Mulford,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

President,  John  J.  Stephens,  Supt.  Green- 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
111. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects. 

President,  Chas.  N.  Lowrle,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Av., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

American  Civic  Association. 

President.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrops,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 


MARKS  FORI 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES,  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 

BERGER  MFG.  CO. 

STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  REQUEST 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices. 


Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


WHY 


buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 


No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 


Write  (or  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 


River  Grove,  111. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Let  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  31^  inch,  4 inch  and  6 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  mark; 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PAR.K,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address.  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
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CEMETERY  NOTES 

Continued  from  page  766 
mences  to  present  a more  attractive  ap- 
pearance. There  are  a number  of 
stones,  however,  that  should  be  fixed. 

Another  big  reclamation  plan  for  the 
West  End  swamp  area,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  is  pending.  The  Metairie  Ceme- 
tery Association  has  a big  tract,  extend- 
ing two  miles  along  the  New  Basin  Ca- 
nal, and  back  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
mile  towards  the  Seventeenth  Street 
Canal,  which  it  proposes  to  drain  and 
reclaim  and  beautify,  similar  to  the  last 
annex  which  it  improved.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  asking  the  city  to  protect  the 
strip  from  the  tidewater  from  Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENTS 

Before  dissolution  the  late  Council  of 
Painesville,  O.,  purchased  the  Black- 
more  place  on  the  east  side  of  an  addi- 
tion to  Evergreen  Cemetery.  The  prop- 
erty was  bought  for  $2,800,  and  there 
had  been  a prospect  of  some  litigation 
over  the  deal. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  mortuary 
chapel  and  crematory  at  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  was  laid  with 
Masonic  rites  and  ceremony  on  Dec. 
27,  and  with  quite  a number  partici- 
pating. The  cold  weather,  however,  had 
its  effect.  The  new  building,  from 
designs  by  John  McDonald,  architect, 
which  will  not  be  completed  for  about 


I WANTED I 

Wanted — Correspondence  from  anyone 
in  need  of  a Park  or  Cemetery  superin- 
tendent. Am  a professionai  Landscape 
Architect  and  can  supply  A.  No.  1 rec- 
ommendations. Have  had  thorough  ex- 
perience in  Park  and  Cemetery  work. 
Theoretically  and  Practically  up  to  date. 
Address  Box  99,  care  of  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery.  

Situation  Wanted— By  a first-class,  en- 
ergetic man,  as  Cemetery  Supt.;  15 
years’  experience  in  all  of  its  branches. 
Address  “Superintend,”  care  of  Park  and 
Cemetery. 

Situation  Wanted — By  competent  cem- 
etery superintendent.  Would  accept  place 
as  assistant  in  large  cemetery.  Strictly 
temperate.  Satisfactory  references.  Em- 
ployed at  present  but  desire  change  of 
climate.  Address  Box  123,  care  of  Park 
and  Cemetery. 

Situation  Wanted — By  a young  man 
with  Technical  School  and  three  years’ 
experience  in  Park  and  Bouievard  con- 
struction under  prominent  Landscape 
Architect.  Good  draftsman.  Wish  to 
place  my  services.  First-class  references. 
M.  F.  Tillitson,  Yorkville,  111. 

Situation  Wanted — By  competent  and 
energetic  man  as  superintendent  of  Park 
or  Cemetery.  Am  up-to-date  landscape 
architect  and  horticulturist.  Best  refer- 
ences. Address  “E.  P.,”  care  of  Park 
and  Cemetery. 

Wanted — Gardener  familiar  with  plants 
and  conditions  in  Florida  to  take  charge 
of  planting  work  on  large  proposition  on 
West  Coast  of  Florida.  State  age,  ex- 
perience and  salary  expected.  Address 
910  Fidelity  Building,  Portland,  Maine. 

Wanted — Position  as  Park  or  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent  wanted  by  theoret- 
ical and  practical  well  experienced  Land- 
scape Architect  of  ability.  Long  connect- 
ed with  leading  cemetery.  JVloderate  sal- 
ary. Address  Box  4,  Park  and  Cemetery. 


a year,  will  be  a cut  stone  structure  of 
St.  Cloud  granite  and  is  of  Grecian 
architecture.  It  is  ti.5  ft.  by  4(1  ft.  in 
area,  and  will  cost  about  $100,000.  ft 
is  proposed  later  to  erect  a Columba- 
rium in  connection  with  it.  The  oil  fed 
crematory  furnace  is  in  the  basement 
and  is  built  into  the  foundation  walls. 
Forest  Lawn  is  twenty-five  years  old ; 
it  comprises  320  acres  but  only  about 
twenty-five  acres  have  been  sold,  and 
James  Y.  Craig  has  been  its  superin- 
tendent since  June  1,  1886.  The  burials 
up  to  December  1 number  13,243.  Ov- 
er $1,000,000  have  been  spent  in  im- 
provements and  for  memorials.  The 
officers  of  the  board  of  trustees  are 
O.  C.  Campbell,  president ; M.  H. 
Bliss,  vice-president ; H.  S.  Mann,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

The  new  addition  to  the  Muscatine, 


la.,  city  cemetery,  known  as  the  I ’age 
addition,  situated  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  almost  directly  back  of  the  Memo- 
rial chapel,  has  been  accei)ted  by  the  city 
council.  Tlic  new  plot  contains  over 
300  lots  and  is  one  of  the  most  l)eau- 
tiful  spots  in  the  entire  place.  A new 
scale  of  prices  is  to  be  used  for  lots  in 
tliis  addition. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Twentietli  Century  b'rifits:  illustrated 
booklet  on  new  fruits  from  the  Lutiier 
Burbany  experimental  farms  at  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

"New  Creations  .in  Dahlias,"  catalog 
of  Peacock  Dahlia  Farms,  Williams- 
town  Junction,  N.  J. 

‘‘Everything  for  the  Garden."  1912 
catalog  of  Peter  Henderson,  New 
York, 


EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  FENCES 

Flower  Bed  Guards,  Trellises  and  Tree  Guards.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 


WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  at  Boston*  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


We  Have  Been  Serving 
Home  Gardeners  for 
58  Years 

Shrewd  people  buy  merchandise  from  estab- 
lished houses — houses  that  will  be  in  business 
when  they  need  service.  Why  should  not  a plant- 
er buy  his  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Seeds  with  the  same  precaution?  How  dis- 
appointing it  is  when  your  trees  or  shrubs  have 
leaved  out  to  find  something  you  did  not  order- 
something  you  do  not  want.  Have  you  ever  had 
this  experience?  Don’t  take  any  risk  when  or- 
dering. Buy  direct  from  the  producer  and  at  first 
cost.  We  have  a reputation  at  stake.  Have  been 
in  business  58  years  and  expect  to  continue 
indefinitely.  You  always  know  where  to  find  us. 
47  Greenhouses,  1,200  Acres. 

Postal  Brings  Two  Big  Books  Free 

Send  now  for  our  168-page  catalog  No  2,  or  for 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree  catalog  No.  1;  both 
free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  (35) 

The  Storrs  & Harrison  Co. 

Box  390  Painesville,  Ohio 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  MicHi^an 


No.  1181 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

ef 

your 

Citi- 

zens 

worth 

CM- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion agrainst  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


The  Austin  Motor  Road  Roller 

Sizes  7,  8,  10,  12,  15  Tons 

Using  Gasoline,  Kerosene  or  Distillate 

No  Smoke,  No  Sparks,  No  Boiler 
Troubles,  No  Water  Teaming 

SAVES  time  of  raising  steam  and 
washing  boilers. 

SAVES  money  in  repairs  and  oper- 
ating cost. 

SEVERAL  HUNDREDS  IN 
USE  throughout  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 

Earth  Handling,  Rock  Crushing  and  Road  Machinery 

Including  : — Wheel  and  Drag  Scrapers,  Road  and  Elevating  Graders,  Road  Plows,  Scarifiers,  Street 
Sprinklers  and  Sweepers,  Dump  Wagons,  Rock  Crushers,  etc.,  etc. 

New  York-The  Austin- Western  Co.,  Ltd.-Chicago 

Syracuse,  N.Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Memphis,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Dallas,  Tex.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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FOREST  LAWN  CEMETERY  ENTRANCE,  NORFOLK,  VA.  (SEE  PAGE  VI) 
Designed,  built  and  erected  by 
The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Company, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Entered  as  Seemid  Class  Matter  June  9,  1900.  at  the  IVist 
at  CliH'upo,  Illinois,  iinilcr  act  of  March  3rd.  1870, 
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W.  Sc  T.  SmiTH  CO/WPAINY 

GEINE\//\,  N E \A/  Y O R KL 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


64  YEARS. 


700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Fall  Planting,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 
PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX  Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties ; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


KELSEY’S  HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS 
and  CAROLINA  MOUNTAIN  FLOWERS 

The  most  exquisite  and  lasting  material  for  Land- 
scape, Wild  or  Formal  Gardens.  ^ We  have  the 
largest  collection  of  rare  Native  Plants  in  existence. 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Leucothoes,  Ferns,  Bulbs 
and  other  specialties  for  Woods  Planting,  Borders, 
Shady  Spots,  Rockeries  and  Water  Gardens.  flThese 
dainty  things  are  easily  grown,  if  you  do  it  right. 
A beautiful  catalog  (free)  gives  expert  information. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY, 

SALEM,  MASS. 

HIGHLANDS  NURSERY.  SALEM  NURSERIES 

3800  ft.  elevation  in  Carolina  Mountains 


100,000  ORNAMENTAL  TREES:  Poplar,  Box  Elder,  Silver,  Sugar,  Norway,  and  Black  Maple,  Catal- 
pa.  Ash,  Sycamore,  Linden,  Oaks,  etc. 

5,000  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUB;i:  Spireas,  Syringas,  Lilacs,  Tamarack,  Witch  Hazel,  Privet,  etc. 

15.000  VINES:  Honeysuckles,  Wistarias,  Ivy,  Cinnamon  Vines,  Wild  Grape,  etc. 

10.000  EVERGREENS:  American  Arbor  Vitae,  White  Spruce,  and  30  other  sorts.  Our  Arbor  Vitae 
and  Spruce  are  as  fine  as  ever  grew. 

10,000  CANNAS:  Burbank,  Austria,  etc. 

5,000  DAHLIAS:  Variegated.  Deep  red,  yellow,  etc. 

NATIVE  PERENNIALS:  We  annually  collect  half  a million  of  these  at  our  collecting  sta' 
tions.  Among  them  are  Trilliums,  Oypripedium,  Actaea,  Erythronium.  Ferns,  Mertensia,  Aqui- 
legia,  Hepatica,  Sanguinaria,  Biculla,  Mandrake  and  almost  any  of  the,  native  beauties.  We  are 
not  dealers.  Your  orders  must  reach  us  in  time  to  collect  during  proper  season.  Both  our  prices 
and  stock  are  right.  Let  us  figure  on  your  wants. 

HOPEDALE  NURSERIES  ; : : Hopedale,  III. 


H I L A D E L P H I A” 


LAWN  MOWERS 


STYLE  “A”  ALL  STEEL 

A brand  new  All  Steel  Mower  for  1912.  The  highest 
achievement  of  expert  mechanical  skill.  Users  of  the 
popular  “Style  A”  should  order  a few  of  these.  |[t^ 
Also  styles  “E,”  “K,”  “C”  and  “M.” 

Horse  Mowers — the  Finest  Made 

The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Co. 

For  Over  42  Years  Makers  of  High  Grade  Mowers 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Most  popular  because  most  reliable.  Standard 
mowers  the  world  over.  The  All  Steel 
MovYers  are  the  favorites  for 
park  and  ceme- 
tery work. 


Write  for 
Special 
Circulars 
and 

Discounts 
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Ill 


ROSE  HILL  CEMETERY,  .CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Constant  Sprinkling 
Unnecessary 

Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  is 
the  most  satisfactory  and  least  expensive 
method  of  keeping  cemeteries,  parks  and 
drives  in  perfect  condition,  smooth  and 
firm — free  from  weeds  and  dust. 


Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 

is  odorless,  stainless  and  will  not  discolor  the  surface  of  the  drive,  never  becomes 
slippery  or  sticky.  Sown  dry  by  hand,  hand  cart  or  horse  distributor.  One  applica- 
tion puts  the  surface  in  perfect  condition,  causing  it  to  pack  firmly  and  resist  wear — 
a second  application  is  usually  enough  for  a season. 

Write  for  Sample  of  Chemical  and  Illustrated  Road  Book. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.  - - Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Prof.  White  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Gives  the  Following  Endorsement  of  L.  & B.  Houses 


t ( 'y^HREE  years  ago  the  Lord  & Burnham 
X Company  constructed!  a range  of 
' greenhouses  for  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  This  range  consisted 
of  a carnation,  rose,  tomato,  cucumber,  violet 
and  general  house,  each  50  ft.  by  26  ft.  These 
were  connected  by  an  alley  house  128  ft.  by 
12  ft.  A palm  house  40  ft.  by  28  ft.  was  also 
built  at  the  same  time.  The  palm,  general 
and  violet  houses  were  of  the  Lord  & Burn 
ham  sectional  iron  frame  construction;  the 
other  houses  were  of  their  Pipe  Frame  type. 
These  houses  are  used  largely  for  instructing 
purposes  and  have  proven  very  satisfactory 
in  every  particular.  A careful  record  of  the 


E.  A.  WHITE 
Professor  of  Floriculture 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Co  lege 


yearly  production  of  carnations  and'roses  has 
been  kept  and  the  results  show  an  excellent 
yield  per  square  foot  of  bench  area.  The 
range  is  annually  visited  by  a large  number 
of  practical  growers  and  the  general  com- 
ment has  been  that  the  range  is  ‘fine  in  every 
respect  and  that  the  college  got  a great  deal 
for  the  amount  of  money  spent.’  ” 

(^.  a. 


Lord  Lr*  Burnham  Company 

FACTORIES  ' Irvington,  N.  Y.  New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

/ Des  Plaines,  III.  St.  James  Bldg.  Tremont  Bldg.  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.  Rookery  Bldg. 
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THE  VALUE  OF 

Good  Trees  and  Shrubs 


It  is  being  more  appreciated  every  day.  Planters  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  success  of  a planting  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
class  of  stock  used. 

Good  plants  may  be  a little  more  expensive — It  costs  more  to  grow 
them,  but  they  are  worth  the  difference.  The  superiority  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  properly  grown,  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset  by  results  obtained. 
That’s  the  point — First  cost  is  of  secondary  importance.  Best  re- 
sults are  what  you  want— They  can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 
When  comparing  prices  investigate  the  quality. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that  have  been 
grown  right  and  will  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Spring  Catalogue. 
It’s  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS  ALL  OVER  THE 
COUNTRY  ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF  MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Wholesale  Nurserymen 
and  Tree  Seedsmen 

DRESHER,  (Near  Philadelphia)  PENNA. 


To  Cemetery  and  Park 
Superintendents 

WITH  many  of  you  weed  growth  and  hill  wash, 
are  very  serious  problems  to  cope  with.  We 
feel  confident  you  will  welcome  anything  that 
promises  substantial  and  permanent  relief. 

Saginaw  Chemical  Works  Deliquescent  Chlorides, 
Magnesium,  Calcium  and  Sodium 

with  the 

Howe  Methods  of  Application  and  Combination 

will  give  you  such  relief.  The  winter  and  early 
spring  is  the  proper  time  to  make  the  applications 

The  Howe  Chemical  Road  Co. 

DETROIT  MICH.  U.  S.  A. 


Our  command  of  the  “ world’s  nursery  markets  ” 
enables  us  to  execute  planting  lists  of  any  size 
complete.  First  - grade  stock.  Right  prices. 

W rite  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalog. 


We  can  now  make  favorable  quotations  for  yonr 
spring  requirements.  Send  us  your  lists. 

F.  W.  KELSEY  NURSERY  CO.,  150  Broadway,  New  York 


DDEAir 


iLawnMowerOrinder 

Grinds  all  makes  of  inowers  perfectly  in  15 
minutes,  without  removing  wheels,  ratchets  or 
reel-knife.  Operated  by  either  hand  or  power. 
Ball-bearing  Alundum  Grinding  Wheel  and 
Main  Shaft.  New  1912  Model  will  grind  straight- 
blade  without  removing  from  mower.  Has  Skate 
Sharpener  Attachment  (for  sharpening  skates. 

Write  Today  for  full  information  of  this  great 

labor-saver  and 
money  - maker. 
Will  do  the  work 
so  much  better, 
quicker  and 
easier,  you  can- 
not afford  to  do 
without  it. 

Write  today. 

Don’t  delay. 


theHeath 
Foundry 
& Mfg.Co. 

Fl/YMOUTM 

OHIO 


“You  Grind  It  as  You  Find  It.” 
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AND  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 
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Park  Efficiency 

There  is  positively  not  another  city  in  the  country  that 
presents  such  an  anomaly,  even  in  a minor  degree,  as  Chi- 
cago with  its  ten  separate  park  boards,  and  in  connection  with 
this  the  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  has  just  issued  a valu- 
able report  showdng  how,  in  municipal  administration,  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  may  be  realized.  It  urges  unification  of 
these  systems  and  consolidation  with  the  city  government. 
Among  its  reasons  for  the  sugg’ested  change  are:  possible 
saving  of  $500,000  yearly  in  operating  and  maintaining  public 
parks ; possible  extension  of  public  park  system  to  meet, 
properly,  demands  and  needs  of  the  community  not  properl}' 
met  under  present  arrangement;  reduction  to  minimum  of 
inefficiency  of  management  and  of  money  waste ; more  equit- 
able distribution  of  park  revenues  and  benefits  over  whole 
city.  The  charter  reform  which  was  strongly  advocated  in 
1905  would  have  brought  about  the  consolidation,  but  machine 
politics  and  the  public  leeches  prevented  this  very  desirable 
consummation.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  report 
may  help  to  bring  about  more  successful  results  in  the  efforts 
to  get  rid  of  such  an  absurdity  in  city  government. 

A Prime  Object  of  Horticultural  Societies 

The  primary  object  of  horticultural  societies  in  which  other 
than  professionals  are  admitted  to  membership,  should  be 
to  create  a love  for  flowers,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  instruct 
its  members  and  the  public  in  their  culture.  The  logical 
time  to  do  the  very  best  work  of  this  kind  is  in  the  spring, 
when,  in  the  very  nature  of  things  the  garden  lover  is  cast- 
ing about  for  new  ideas,  and  young  and  old  are  in  the 
mood  for  planting  things.  Acting  on  this  idea  the  Horti- 
culture Society  of  Chicago  will  hold  its  first  spring  exhibi- 
tion on  March  ll-17th,  1912.  Another  departure  from  its 
usual  custom  will  be  in  the  place  of  holding  the  show.  This 
year  the  Art  Institute  has  been  selected  and  the  main  exhibit 
will  probably  be  placed  in  Blackstone  Hall.  In  this  beautiful 
palace  of  art  the  flowers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  per- 
form a two-fold  purpose:  first,  to  tell  the  story  of  their  own- 
beauty;  and,  secondly,  by  their  artistic  arrangement  they 
may  be  made  to  convey  some  idea  of  their  relation  to  sculp- 
ture in  gardens,  home  grounds,  etc.  The  opportunity  for 
such  a really  artistic  display  of  flowers,  shrubliery,  etc.,  has 
never  been  afforded  the  Society  and  much  real  benefit  should 
be  the  result.  The  great  success  of  the  Boston  Spring  flower 
show  last  year  prompts  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  membership 
of  the  Chicago  Society  to  spare  no  efforts  or  pains  to  make 
its  spring  exhibition  a worthy  type  of  floral  displays. 

^ Ne  VC 

The  Lincoln  Memorial — Niagara  Falls 

The  American  Civic  Association  has  considerable  work  on 
its  hands  watching  and  working  to  conserve  the  public's  in- 
terest, and  especially  at  this  time  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
servation of  Niagara  b'alls,  in  which  it  has  been  actively 
engaged  for  the  past  few  years,  and  more  recently  in  its 
efforts  to  prevent  the  absurd  substitution  of  a public  road, 
at  a vast  cost,  for  a great  public  monument  in  memory  of 
Lincoln  in  the  city  in  which  his  great  genius  and  character 
were  more  potently  exercised.  As  a national  possession  of 
world-wide  and  inestimable  value,  the  grand  cataract  of 
Niagara  should  be  preserved  and  it  is  naturally  a possession 
which  should  be  deeded  forever  to  its  owners,  the  people 


without  a question  of  doubt.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
matter  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington,  of  which,  by 
the  way,  a tentative  ilesign  is  given  in  another  column,  it  is 
really  incumbent  upon  our  rentiers  who  may  be  interested  in 
these  great  questions  to  communicate  with  their  representa- 
ti\es  at  Washington  without  delay  asking  them  to  vote  for 
the  Monumental  Memorial  to  Lincoln  in  Washington  and  for 
the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls  against  the  raijacious  pow-er 
companies.  Illinois  is,  of  course,  particularly  interested  in 
the  memorial  to  its  great  citizen,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Mr, 
E.  J.  Parker  of  Quincy,  111.,  of  national  reputation  for  his 
activity  in  civic  development,  is  doing  yeoman  serx  ice  in  the 
cause  of  this  memorial  as  against  a road  scheme.  In  si)ite  of 
the  remarkably  alluring  arguments  offered  by  the  highway 
advocates,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
assumption  that  a public  road,  of  no  matter  what  importance 
as  to  route,  length  or  convenience,  can  teach  the  lesson’s  that 
memorial  sculpture  or  a purely  artistic  monumental  structure 
can  impart  for  concentrating  thought  upon  the  life  and  work 
of  such  a man  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  great  m.artyr  presi- 
dent. 

v<e  ve 

Disreputable  Street  Conditions 

It  is  anything  but  creditable  to  the  City  of  New  York 
that  views  of  its  streets  and  parks  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used 
to  illustrate  conditions  which  should  prevail  in  w'ell  regulated 
cities.  Almost  invariably  when  discussing  or  lecturing  upon 
the  subject,  .European  cities,  like  Berlin  and  Paris,  are  called 
upon  to  show  what  city  streets,  shade  trees,  street  adx-ertising, 
etc.,  should  be.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  man\'  hand- 
some buildings,  both  public  and  prixate,  and  some  fine  streets 
and  drives  in  the  metropolis;  but  photographs  of  any  of  its 
principal  thoroughfares  usually  shoxv  either  a pile  of  garbage 
or  ashes,  or  a billboard  carrying  signs  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  dignity  of  such  a city.  Then  again  the  streets  of 
New  York  are  almost  continually  torn  up,  or  there  are  piles 
of  bricks,  stone  or  lumber  in  evidence  to  mar  xvhat  otherwise 
might  be  an  attractive  view.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
criticisms  may  be  freely  applied  to  other  large  cities  of  the 
country,  nevertheless,  it  is  high  time  that  New  York’s  authori- 
ties, and  wealthy  citizens,  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
time  to  call  a halt  to  the  rank  commercialism  which  has  frus- 
trated many  an  opportunity  for  aesthetic  development  in  the 
great  city’s  streets  and  buildings. 

Swatting  the  Fly 

It  is  evident  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  re- 
cent convention  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  tliat  the 
“Swat  the  Fly”  movement  is  to  be  by  no  means  an  unimpor- 
tant part  of  the  work  of  civic  improvement  during  the  com- 
ing year.  The  term  “Swat  the  Fly,”  expressive,  if  not  elegant, 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  west : it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  flies  are  to  be  destroyed  by  crushing  or  trapping,  but 
by  any  method  which  may  be  adopted  for  their  extermination 
— a consummation  most  devoutly  to  he  wished.  President 
Taft  said,  in  speaking  of  National  Parks,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  the  lumber  room  for  anything  which 
cannot  he  definitely  located  in  any  other  place,  and  if  that 
is  so.  that  department  may  )fct  have  to  take  up  the  “fl-y  ques- 
tion,” for  no  one  can  seem  to  decide  just  where  it  belongs. 
It  seems  to  be  related  to  the  Health,  the  .\gricultural.  En- 
tomological and  various  other  “departments”;  but  perhaps 
after  all,  it  is  most  appropriately  considered  by  Civic  Im- 
provement Societies. 
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BUILDING  NEW  JERSEY  COUNTY  PARK  SYSTEM 


The  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  park 
system,  including  several  New  Jersey 
townships  opposite  New  York  City,  is 
doubly  interesting  as  an  example  of 
scientific  development  of  a system 
of  county  parks  and  as  an  example  of 
park  building  in  an  area  that  is  prob- 
ably the  densest  in  population  of  any 
similar  tract  in  the  country. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the 
commission  records  that  the  work 
since  the  last  report  has  covered  a 
greatly  extended  field  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  of  county 
parks  provided  for  by  the  law  which 
created  this  commission  and  gave 
definition  to  its  duties. 

The  commissioners  deemed  it  best 
to  proceed  with  park  development  so 
as  not  unreasonably  to  burden  tax- 
payers, and  while,  up  to  date,  this 
commission  was  entitled  to  total  ap- 
propriations of  $4,679,308,  it  has  asked 
for  only  $3,940,000. 

When  the  commission  took  up  the 
work  of  providing  the  county  with  a 
system  of  parks,  it  had  nothing  upon 
which  to  proceed,  but  the  task 
planned  is  now  practically  in  hand. 
The  w'ork  of  the  commission  in  fu- 
ture, with  its  present  appropriations, 
will  be  largely  the  development  of 
the  sites  already  located. 

Six  park  sites,  aggregating  an  area 
of  517.9  acres,  have  been  selected 
and  most  of  the  land  purchased.  The 
plans  of  the  commission  further  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  the  present 
park  system  upon  the  appropriation 
of  additional  funds  from  time  to 
time.  One  park — West  Side — has 
been  completed  as  to  its  upland  por- 
tion and  thrown  open  to  the  public; 
the  playground  at  Hoboken  Park  has 
been  a source  of  enjoyment  and  edu- 
cation to  tens  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  open-air  skating-rink 
has  been  largely  used  and  appreciat- 
ed. Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on 
the  construction  of  West  Hudson  and 
Hoboken  parks. 

The  desire  to  locate  parks  through- 
out the  county  so  as  to  benefit  all 
parts  has  been  foremost  in  the  plan 
of  the  Commission.  Park  sites  have 


been  secured  with  a view  not  only  to 
provide  ample  facilities  for  the  recre- 
ation of  the  people,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide forms  of  recreation  in  each  park 
which  are  not  common  to  the  other 
parks. 

During  the  year  1910  two  park 
sites  have  been  selected  in  Bayonne, 
and  a large  part  of  the  property  has 
been  purchased;  work  of  construction 
has  been  prosecuted  in  West  Hudson 
and  Hoboken;  pathways  have  been 
constructed  from  the  Boulevard  Loop 
to  the  Hudson  River,  in  North  Hud- 
son. Plans  have  been  accepted  and 
work  is  under  way  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  park  in  Hoboken,  and  per- 
manent buildings  of  attractive  design 
are  now  in  process  of  construction. 

As  was  stated  in  the  first  report, 
which  was  discussed  in  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery, the  value  of  land  for  a gen- 
eral park  system  in  Hudson  Coun- 
ty reaches  the  highest  average  cost 
heretofore  made  necessary  in  any 
American  community,  for  available 
space  cannot  be  purchased  for  less 
than  an  average  of  $3,500  per  acre. 
This  fact  is  brought  strikingly  to  at- 
tention by  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  of  Providence  Planta- 
tions, which  says,  in  its  sixth  annual 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island; 

“Among  other  park  districts  of  the 
United  States,  the  one  which  most 
closely  corresponds  to  our  own  in 
tax  valuation  and  population  is  that 
of  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey,  com- 
prising Jersey  City  and  its  adjacent 
towns.  Hudson  County,  however, 
has  now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  pro- 


SHBLTER  HOUSE  IN  HUDSON 
COUNTY  PARK. 


crastination,  for  it  waited  until  all  of 
its  available  natural  opportunities 
were  gone  before  making  a begin- 
ning of  its  park  system,  and  now  dis- 
covers, to  quote  the  report  of  its 
Commission,  ‘that  available  space  can- 
not be  purchased  in  this  district  for 
less  than  an  average  of  $3,500  per 
acre.’  Consequently,  the  two  million 
dollars  that  Hudson  County  had  ap- 
propriated up  to  April  1,  1908,  for  be- 
ginning its  work,  will  not  buy  as 
many  acres  as  this  Commission  has 
already  secured  for  $125,000.  We 
may  observe,  also,  that  Hudson 
County’s  appropriation,  applied  to 
our  own  district,  would  secure  land 
for  all  of  the  projects  needed  for  the 
complete  system.” 

This  comparison  is  an  especially 
striking  one,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commis- 
sion of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  while  much  of  the  land 
in  Hudson  County  was  acquired  by 
condemnation  proceedings. 

The  average  price  paid  for  the  land 
in  the  two  parks — West  Side  and  Ho- 
boken— for  which  land  purchases  are 
completed  amounts  to  $4,005.85  an 
acre,  and  the  indications  are  that 
when  the  land  for  the  other  four 
parks  is  all  purchased  this  average 
will  be  reduced  to  about  $3,500. 

The  West  Side  Park  is  today  a 
most  popular  recreation  spot  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  November  30,  1910, 
it  was  patronized  by  an  unusually 
large  number  of  people,  the  estimated 
attendance  being  334,000  on  foot, 
47,200  by  automobiles,  carriages  and 
bicycles,  1,500  equestrians,  and  147,- 
700  on  the  athletic  fields  and  play- 
grounds, making  a total  of  530,000 
visitors. 

The  band  stand  in  West  Side  Park, 
adjoining  the  Administration  Build- 
ing and  fronting  on  the  concourse 
leading  from  Upland  Drive  is  octag- 
onal in  shape  and  is  built  with  mold- 
ed base  course,  steps  of  hard  blue- 
stone,  Indiana  limestone  columns,  and 
surmounted  by  a roof  of  red  Spanish 
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roofing  tile.  It  is,  as  a whole,  of  a 
permanent  character,  and  of  a type 
of  architecture  specially  suited  for 
park  structures.  It  has  a diameter  of 
31  feet  5 inches,  height  from  ground 
to  roof  of  15  feet  10  inches,  and  a 
total  height  to  the  summit  of  the 
roof  of  24  feet.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction of  this  building  by  contract 
was  $4,700. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Commis- 
sion, where  possible,  to  construct  all 
of  its  buildings  of  this  permanent 
character,  as  they  are  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  park, 
and  being  of  sufficient  strength  and 
durability  to  withstand  the  elements, 
they  lend  to  the  park  an  attractive 
and  finished  appearance. 

The  Outlook  pavilion  differs  some- 
what from  the  band-stand  in  being 
circular,  with  roof  supported  by  col- 
umns. This  pavilion  is  placed  at  the 
summit  of  Outlook  Hill,  at  the  north- 
erly part  of  the  park,  approached  by 
a series  of  steps,  affording  an  out- 
look over  the  entire  park,  and  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  baseball  and  foot- 
ball fields,  the  cricket-crease,  and  the 
wading-pool.  It  has  become  most 
popular  as  a place  of  shelter,  and  is 
daily  thronged  by  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. This  structure  is  also  of  per- 
manent construction,  with  concrete 
foundations  and  floor,  bluestone  steps 
and  platform,  Indiana  limestone  col- 
umns, base,  and  capitals,  and  unglazed 
Spanish  tile  roof.  The  interior  is  fit- 
ted with  a wooden  seat,  surrounding 
a pedestal  on  which  stands  a large 
vase,  a reproduction  of  an  ancient 
specimen  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  The  cost  of  the  construction 
of  the  pavilion  by  contract  was  $4,898. 

The  construction  of  the  entrances 
to  West  Side  Park  at  the  foot  of 
Olean  Avenue  involved  the  construc- 
tion of  about  310  feet  of  path,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  8 to  14  feet,  the 
greatest  width  being  at  the  entrance. 
The  sidewalks  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity were  improved  and  provided 
with  proper  curbs,  and  simple  brick 
entrance-posts  on  stone  bases  and 
with  proper  stone  caps  were  pro- 
vided. 

After  the  appointment  of  Charles 
N.  Lowrie  as  landscape  architect  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Daniel  W.  Langton,  the  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  West  Hudson 
Park  submitted  by  Mr.  Langton  was 
taken  up  for  reconsideration,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
architect  submitted  a plan  making 
several  changes  therein,  notable 
among  which  was  the  location  of  the 


main  driveway,  placing  it  farther  to 
the  south,  so  as  to  provide  increased 
areas  for  playground  and  athletic 
purposes,  and  the  extension  of  the 
lake  system  to  almost  twice  the  area 
originally  planned.  The  following  is 
from  Mr.  Lowrie’s  description  of  this 
general  plan: 


son  park  tract  are  numerous;  amongst  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  fine  rolling  surfaces, 
the  tract  of  high  woodland  at  the  westerly 
end,  and  the  group  of  little  ponds  at  the 
easterly,  while  throughout  the  intervening 
area  the  ground  is  fertile  and  well  adapted 
to  the  creation  of  lawns  and  wooded  groves. 
The  woodland  is  open  to  the  prevailing 
breezes,  and  well  covered  with  young  oaks 
and  other  hardwood.  The  hilltops  furnish 
excellent  vantage  points  for  a great  variety 
of  interesting  outlooks  over  the  park.  The 
ponds  may  be  linked  together  into  a lake 
with  picturesque  shore  lines.  The  rolling 
valleys,  with  ridges  intervening,  provide  sites 
for  play  areas  of  many  kinds. 

“In  a general  way,  the  object  sought  in 
developing  the  design  of  West  Hudson  park 
has  been  the  furnishing  of  a park  of  quiet. 


attractive  landscape  features,  where  grvat 
numbers  of  the  surrounding  population,  as 
well  as  those  from  a distance  who  may  find 
it  possible  to  visit  the  park,  may  be  pro- 
vided with  rest  and  recreation  of  a kind 
likely  to  be  best  adapted  to  their  needs. 

“The  shape  of  the  tract  selected  being 
long  and  narrow,  the  park  requires  reason- 
ably direct  means  of  communication  be- 
tween its  different  parts  in  the  direction  of 
its  length.  The  driveway  and  the  main 
pathway,  which  are  designed  to  perform 
the  same  function  as  an  axis  in  a formal 


scheme,  are  therefore  located  as  the  plan 
indicates. 

“Thoughout  the  whole  park,  while  the 
practical  question  of  use  has  been  the  first 
consideration,  careful  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  consideration  of  beauty  as  well. 
The  design  provides  a self-contained  land- 
scape, secured  by  the  placing  of  border  plan- 
tations of  trees  and  shrubs  along  all  bound- 
aries. The  interior  scenery  thus  obtained 
is  embellished  with  wooded  groves  on  the 
hills  and  open  grassy  lawns  in  the  valleys,’ 
which  arrangement  agrees  with  the  Intended 
uses  of  these  respective  areas. 

North  Hudson  Park  comprises  160.6 
acres  and  is  a high  rolling  tract  of 
land,  well  wooded  in  part,  but  large- 


“The  natural  advantages  of  the  West  Hud- 
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ly  composed  of  open  fields  and  a 
large  swamp,  with  here  and  there  a 
quarry-pit  overgrown  with  bushes. 
The  land  lies  compactly  as  to  shape, 
and  is  conveniently  reached  from 
every  direction  bj'  vehicle  or  afoot. 
The  surface  slope  in  the  region  ly- 
ing between  the  Hudson  County 
Boulevard  and  the  Hudson  River  is 
exceedingly  rocky  and  steep,  almost 
precipitous — a typical  palisade  for- 
mation. As  to  the  distinctive  features 
of  this  tract  by  . which  it  may  be  made 
to  supplement  the  other  parks,  in  none 
of  them  is  there  an  opportunity  for 
an  inclosed  landscape  scene  so  broad 
and  spacious.  From  none  are  there 
such  fine  views,  here  reaching  up  and 
down  the  Hudson  for  miles,  and 
across  to  Riverside  Park,  in  New 
York  City.  These,  with  the  imme- 
diate outlook  of  river  activities,  pre- 
sent a panorama  unique  not  only  in 
public  lands  in  Hudson  County,  but 
also  in  the  whole  range  of  American 
park  scenery. 

From  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
mission in  1903  there  was  a constant 
appeal  from  the  citizens  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a park  in  South  Hudson.  The 
city  of  Bayonne,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  county,  with  a population  of 
,55,545,  is  growing  and  developing  so 
rapidly  that  the  Commission  was 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  a park 
therein  was  an  absolute  necessity  to 
a complete  park  system. 

Within  its  boundaries,  this  park 
comprises  an  area  of  88.349  acres  to 
the  exterior  line  for  solid  filling,  and 
59.199  acres  to  high  water  line,  or 
actual  land  area. 

The  central  feature  of  Hoboken 
park  consists  of  a building  intended 
as  a field-house  or  social  center,  com- 
bined with  a semi-detached  band- 
stand, with  a music  court  surround- 
ing it.  This  field-house  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  may  be  an  open  pa- 
vilion on  the  first  floor  in  summer, 
furnishing  shelter  and  shade,  and 
possible  provision  for  refreshment- 
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Few  cities  in  the  last  decade  have 
shown  the  rapid  growth  of  Spokane 
and  being  naturally  located  in  a pic- 
turesque valley  surrounded  by  moun- 
tain peaks  her  citizens  have  given 
little  consideration  to  the  city’s  future 
park  system. 

Some  four  years  ago  a park  com- 
mission was  created  which  came  into 
control  of  what  parks  the  city  al- 
ready owned  and  were  expected  to 


booths,  a park  office,  etc.,  and  in  the 
basement  a storage-room  for  tools  and 
equipment.  In  winter  this  field-house 
may  be  converted  into  an  attractive 
and  comfortable  hall,  suitable  for  lec- 
tures and  any  social  neighborhood 
gatherings,  by  means  of  removable 
sash  and  windows.  Adjoining  this 


sufficiently  near  the  bandstand  to  be 
available  as  a place  from  which  the 
music  may  be  enjoyed. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the 
year’s  work  covered  by  the  last  re- 
port was  $355,906.  The  offices  are 
at  Jersey  City. 

Following  are  the  officers  of  the 
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field-house  to  the  east,  an  ornamental 
pool  or  lagoon  is  provided,  again  on 
a lower  level  with  surrounding  paths 
and  flower-borders,  and  also  with 
parallel  paths  on  the  same  general 
level  as  the  other  park  paths.  These 
two  parallel  paths  are,  in  fact,  a 
branching  out  and  continuation  of  the 
central  path.  All  of  this  region  is 


soon  formulate  and  carry  out  plans 
for  a park  system  in  keeping  with 
and  needed  by  a city  of  100,000  in- 
habitants. The  park  commission 
found  that  not  only  had  they  been 
given  control  of  the  parks  but  that 
they  had  to  meet  a handsome  debt 
created  by  the  former  park  officials, 
and  which  wiped  out  the  lion’s  share 
of  a $100,000  bond  issue  which  the 
city  government  voted  them  as  a 


Hudson  County  Park  Commission: 
President,  William  J.  Davis:  vice- 
president,  Palmer  Campbell;  treasur- 
er, John  W.  Hardenbergh ; assistant 
treasurer,  Elbert  Rappleye;  secretary, 
Walter  G.  Muirheid;  counsel,  Frank 
H.  Hall;  landscape  architect  and  act- 
ing superintendent , Charles  N.  Low- 
rie. 

IN  SPOKANE 

nucleus  to  commence  operations  on. 

Starting  out  in  the  right  direction 
the  park  commission  secured  the 
services  of  J.  C.  Olmsted,  of  Brook- 
line, Mass.,  who  laid  out  an  exten- 
sive scheme  for  a park  system  which 
is  likely  to  -be  eventually  carried  out. 

The  Park  Board  went  before  the 
public  and  asked  for  a million  dollar 
bond  issue  so  that  operations  might 
be  started  in  earnest.  This  issue  was 
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voted  by  the  people  although  by  only 
a few  votes  over  the  three-fifths  ma- 
jority required  by  law.  It  was  soon 
proven  however,  that  it  takes  time  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  well  mean- 
ing citizens  for  a clique  of  politicians 
who  could  not  control  the  expenditure 
of  this  money  under  the  guise  of  a 
disgruntled  contractor  contested  the 
legality  of  the  bond  issue  and  after 
dragging  for  a year  and  a half  the 
Supreme  court  gave  the  decision,  as 
had  the  lower  court,  that  the  bond 
issue  was  valid. 

The  bonds  were  sold,  on  December 
23,  and  this  money  along  with  the 
annual  appropriation  for  maintenance 
(1  mill  of  the  tax  levy)  this  year 
about  $90,000  gives  the  Park  com- 
mission ample  funds  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  new  sites  and  starting  im- 
provements on  the  parks  already  un- 
der their  control.  Among  the  im- 
provements which  have  already  been 


started  by  Park  Superintendent  John 
\V.  Duncan,  that  will  be  carried  on 
this  year  are  the  estal)lishmcnt  of  'a 
working  headquarters  at  Manito  Park 
which  Park  will  in  time  be  a regular 
arboretum. 

Here  also  will  be  located  the  city 
greenhouses,  the  Imilding  of  which 
has  already  been  begun.  Lord  and 
Ifurnham  Co.  iron  frame  construction 
will  be  used.  These  greenhouses  are 
built  on  a terrace  overlooking  a flow- 
er garden  and  beyond  will  be  a rose 
garden  both  of  which  will  be  laid  out 
this  spring.  .\n  extensive  nursery 
has  already  been  established  in  this 
Park  and  every  variety  of  trees  shrubs 
that  will  prove  hardy,  will  be  grown. 
Last  year  by  discreet  management 
about  $30,000  was  squeezed  from  the 
Alaintenance  fund  for  improvements 
chief  among  which  were  the  grading 
and  planting  of  Hays  Park,  a twelve 
acre  neighborhood  Park  which  had 


recei\cd  no  attention  and  was  simply 
wild  prairie  land,  the  grading  and 
planting  of  about  fifteen  acres  of 
Audubon  Park  and  the  grading  and 
planting  of  half  of  ,\dams  Park. 

.\danis  Park  will  now  be  completed 
and  Liberty  Park  will  bave  much 
work  done  in  the  way  of  planting  the 
National  slopes  to  the  lake.  Corbin 
Park  will  be  remodeled  and  many 
thousands  of  shrubs  used. 

.Ml  of  these  imitrovements  are 
among  small  or  neighborhood  Parks 
but  the  Down  River  Park  is  likely  to 
be  the  first  large  Park  where  extensive 
work  will  be  done.  Here  a system 
of  drives  is  being  planned  extending 
along  the  river  bank  for  several  miles 
and  the  work  of  sub-grading  has  al- 
ready begun. 

.\mong  the  much  needed  improve- 
ment will  be  shelter  and  sanitary 
buildings  at  Hays  Park,  Corbin  Park 
and  Adams  Park. 


PLANNING  A GREAT  CITY  PARK  FOR  SACRAMENTO 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
park  works  on  the  Coast  is  embodied 
in  the  preliminary  plan  and  report  for 
Del  Paso  Park,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  re- 
cently prepared  by  John  Nolen,  the 
landscape  architect  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Del  Paso  Park  is  an  unusual  park  un- 
dertaking for  a city  as  small  as  Sacra- 
mento and  is  also  typical  of  the  way 
such  work  is  being  taken  up  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  following  description  of  the  plan 
from  Mr.  Nolen’s  report,  gives  a good 
idea  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
work. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  that 
the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  a 
park  is  intended  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined in  advance.  In  the  case  of  Del 
Paso  Park,  the  property  is  so  large  that 
it  ought  to  serve  a number  of  different 
purposes  and  yet  in  order  to  do  this 
successfully,  the  park  must  be  designed 
so  that  the  fulfillment  of  one  purpose 
will  not  conflict  with  another.  Del  Paso 
Park  should  provide  a beautiful  sys- 
tem of  drives,  riding  paths,  and  foot- 
walks,  fields  for  games  such  as  golf, 
tennis,  and  base  ball ; bathing  facilities. 
It  should  include  a great  formal  or 
flower  garden  that  would  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  appropriate  planting  and 
development  of  the  rich  vegetation  that 
thrives  under  irrigation  in  California. 
In  connection  with  this  formal  park — ■ 
for  it  would  be  a park  in  itself — there 
should  be  suitable  gathering  places  for 
the  people,  possibly  in  a building  cor- 
responding to  the  open  air  Greek  theatre 
at  the  University  of  California,  and 
also  in  a Music  Grove  like  that,  for 


example,  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San 
Francisco.  This  formal  garden  would 
provide  above  all  a beautiful  promenade 
and  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  the 
perfect  execution  of  formal  design  and 
from  brilliant  color,  .'\nother  purpose 
should  be  the  scientific  and  popular 
interest  that  is  represented  in  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens  and  botanical  collections. 
Above  all,  however,  a large  public  park 
property  such  as  Del  Paso  Park  is, 
should  include  some  liroad  landscape 
scenery,  the  kind  of  scenery  that  be- 
comes less  and  less  accessible  with  the 
growth  of  city  populations  and  more 
and  more  in  demand.  Of  course,  these 
effects  should  not  only  be  broad,  but 
beautiful,  including  careful  composition 
of  woods,  lakes,  and  other  naturalistic 
features.  These,  then,  were  the  main 
purposes  that  I had  had  in  mind  in 
working  out  the  plan  for  the  park. 

The  main  features  of  Del  Paso  Park, 
as  provided  in  the  Preliminary  Plan, 
are  as  follows ; 

(1)  The  Formal  or  Flower  Garden  and 
Music  Grove  (including  Greek  Theatre, 
as  a terminal  feature)  occupying  about 
SO  acres. 

(2)  The  Zoological  Garden  and  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  about  70  acres. 

(3)  The  Lake,  which  has  a water 
area  of  about  60  acres. 

(4)  The  Woodland  or  Forest,  which 
covers  approximately  160  acres. 

(5)  The  Golf  Course,  which  com- 
prises about  30  acres. 

(6)  Recreation  Field,  about  20  acres. 

(7)  The  Tennis  Courts,  7 acres. 

(8)  Picnic  Grounds. 


(9)  Children’s  House  and  Children’s 
Garden. 

(10)  Japanese  Garden. 

(11)  Bowling  Green. 

(12)  System  of  Drives  and  Walks. 

In  addition,  there  might  be  some  min- 
or features,  such  as  Ostrich  Farm.  Cac- 
tus Gardens,  and  Casino  and  Museum 
buildings. 

(1)  Formal  Garden  : The  design  of 
this  area  can  best  be  appreciated  by 
reference  to  the  plan.  Please  note  its 
size.  The  effect  that  I wish  to  pro- 
duce depends  a good  deal  upon  the 
scale  and  extent  of  this  garden.  It  is 
nearly  a mile  long  ami  at  the  centre 
1,200  feet  wide.  The  main  central  fea- 
ture which  is  shown  in  cross  section  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  plan 
would  be  300  feet  wide,  and  the  Great 
(Mali  would  provide  space  for  eight  rows 
of  trees,  probably  palms,  making  four 
grand  and  impressive  avenues.  The  sides 
of  the  garden  would  he  framed  in  by 
vine-covered  arbors  or  covered  walks. 
There  would  be  ample  opportunity  in 
this  garden  for  the  use  of  all  of  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  and 
flower.s  that  can  be  grown  in  California. 
The  arrangement  of  the  beds  shown 
on  the  plan  is  intended  onlj'  to  be  sug- 
gestive. It  would  have  to  be  studied 
more  in  detail  in  later  plans.  This 
garden  would  also  afford  appropriate 
situations  for  large  water  basins,  foun- 
tains, statuary,  and  other  accessories  of 
formal  out-door  art. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  main  formal 
avenue,  would  be  the  Music  Grove  (350 
feet  X 650  feet),  where  seats  would  be 
furnished  under  trees,  and  beyond  the 
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Music  Grove,  as  the  terminal  architec- 
tural feature,  the  Greek  Theatre  already 
referred  to.  This  theatre  as  planned 
would  accommodate  perhaps  15,000  peo- 
ple, Its  size,  however,  could  be  ad- 
justed according  to  requirements. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Formal  Garden  in  the  Del 
Paso  Park  property  is  Acry  favorable 


present  channel  of  Arcade  Creek,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  north  shore  of  the 
Lake.  In  order  to  save  both  rows  of 
trees  along  this  part  of  Arcade  Creek,  I 
recommend  that  a new  line  this  side  of 
the  Creek  be  established  as  the  north 
shore  of  the  Lake.  Another  advantage 
of  this  method  would  be  the  opportunity 
to  plant  the  entire  lake  shore  harmoni- 


Silver  Fir,  Sugar  Pine,  Willow  Pine, 
and  Big  Cone  Pine.  These  are  only 
tentative  suggestions.  They  would  re- 
quire more  study  and  consideration  later 
on. 

The  borders  of  these  woodlands  that 
touch  on  the  Lake  would  have  greater 
variety  and  include  besides  the  Oaks 
possibly  the  Water  Birch,  the  W'estern 
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for  the  execution  of  the  proposed  de- 
sign, first  because  the  ground  here  is 
practically  level.  There  is  a difference 
of  only  six  feet  from  the  west  to  the 
east  end  of  the  Formal  Garden,  and 
less  than  ten  feet  from  the  north  to 
the  south.  Secondly,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  this  feature  close  to  the  entrance 
of  the  park,  as  a greeting. 

(2)  Zoological  Gardens:  The  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  need  little  explanation. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience 
that  a collection  of  animals  is  an  in- 
teresting feature  to  attract  people  to  a 
park.  It  might  be  advisable,  therefore, 
to  make  a beginning  with  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  early.  The  collection  could 
be  added  to  from  time  to  time. 

The  Botanical  Gardens,  perhaps,  could 
also  be  begun  early  for  the  same  reason 
and  it  is  possible  that  you  might  get 
the  interest  of  some  local  or  state  scien- 
tific society  and  secure  its  co-operation. 
The  State,  itself,  acting  officially,  might, 
for  the  sake  of  the  education  that  a 
botanical  collection  would  afford,  be 
willing  to  assist  in  this  connection. 

(3)  The  Lake:  The  attractiveness 
of  a body  of  water  of  considerable  size 
is  unquestioned.  The  Lake  as  planned, 
is  more  than  a mile  in  length,  with  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  varied  shore 
line,  about  three  miles  in  length.  With 
proper  planning,  this  body  of  water 
with  the  vegetation  that  could  easily  be 
established  on  its  banks,  would  become 
the  central  landscape  interest  of  the 
park.  The  Islands  would  add  to  its 
beauty.  The  construction  of  the  Lake 
would  require  considerable  excavation 
and  grading.  Yet,  the  situation  is  a 
favorable  one.  The  dirt  taken  from  the 
area  which  the  proposed  lake  is  to 
occupy  would  be  used  first  in  filling  the 


ously.  The  balance  of  the  dirt  would  be 
used  to  give  a more  undulating  character 
to  certain  parts  of  the  park,  especially 
the  broad  area  of  woodland  to  the  south 
of  the  Lake. 

In  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  Lake 
as  a landscape  feature,  it  is  big  enough 
to  afford  considerable  pleasure  as  a 
centre  for  boating  and  bathing. 

The  question  of  a permanent  supply 
of  water  is  one  which  the  Committee 
will  have  to  consider  and  decide.  It 
seems  to  me  reasonably  certain  that 
sooner  or  later  an  ample  supply  of  wa- 
ter will  lie  needed  for  this  park  and  for 
the  surrounding  private  property.  The 
city  and  these  property  owners  ought 
to  co-operate.  If  they  did,  it  would  be 
possible  to  establish  such  a Lake  as  is 
here  proposed,  as  a reservoir  which 
would  serve  the  requirements  of  irriga- 
tion. If  the  Committee  should  con- 
clude that  the  Lake  feature  was  not 
practicable,  I could  omit  it  in  the  final 
design.  I hope,  however,  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  omit  the  Lake,  as 
the  Del  Paso  Park  property  is  at  pres- 
ent rather  dull  and  commonplace  con- 
sidered as  a public  park,  and  it  needs 
this  Lake  as  its  main  attraction. 

(4)  The  Woodlands  : The  big  wood- 
land to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Lake 
would  occupy  over  150  acres  of  ground. 
In  time,  it  would  become  an  important 
all-the-year-round  pleasure  resort.  It 
seems  to  me  now,  that  in  planting  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed  mainly  upon 
a variety  of  Oaks,  such  as  the  Coast 
Live  Oak  and  the  Interior  Live  Oak, 
the  California  Black  Oak,  the  Maul  Oak, 
and  the  Tan  Oak.  Then  there  would 
be  cone-bearing  trees,  probably  such  as 
the  White  Fir,  the  Red  Fir,  and  the 
Douglas  Fir,  the  Incense  Cedar,  the 


Sycamore,  Maples,  and  some  Willows 
and  Laurel.  The  same  sort  of  planting 
would  be  carried  along  the  Creek.  The 
Woodland  to  the  east  of  the  Formal 
Garden  and  Greek  Theatre  and  sur- 
rounding the  Formal  Garden  on  the 
other  sides  would  probably  be  Eucalyp- 
tus and  Acacia.  The  idea  would  be  to 
plant  these  solid  so  as  to  establish  a firm 
wall  or  background  and  separate  ef- 
fectively the  Formal  Garden  from  the 
informal  features  beyond.  This  is  a 
point  of  importance,  as  otherwise  there 
would  be  a conflict  of  the  different  ar- 
tistic ideals  which  should  dominate 
these  different  features. 

(5)  Golf  Course:  The  area  set 
aside  for  the  Golf  Course  does  not  call 
for  much  explanation.  If  necessary, 
it  could  be  somewhat  enlarged,  or  it 
could  be  omitted  altogether  and  this 
territory  treated  as  a part  of  the  big 
woodland  scheme.  This  is  a question 
for  the  Committee  to  decide. 

(6)  Recreation  Field:  The  space 
set  aside  for  the  Recreation  Field  is 
ample  and  probably  would  not  come 
into  active  use  until  the  population  of 
Sacramento  had  increased,  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Del  Paso  Park. 

(7)  The  Tennis  Ground:  This 

ground,  like  the  Recreation  Field,  might 
not  be  much  used  for  some  time.  It 
would  be  a good  reserve,  however,  and 
might  be  useful  at  once  for  occasional 
popular  public  gatherings. 

(8)  Children’s  Flonse  and  Garden : 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  essential  fea- 
ture and  ought  to  be  established  at  the 
start.  Anyone  who  visits  the  Children’s 
House  and  Garden  and  the  Playground 
in  Golden  Gate  Park  appreciates  the 
popularity  of  this  feature.  There  would 
be  some  choice  as  to  its  best  location 
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and  it  would  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  decision  on  other  points.  My  judg- 
ment at  present  is  that  the  area  north 
of  the  Formal  Garden  would  be  the  most 
convenient  and  suitable.  Little  children 
usually  come  with  parents  and  they 
would  naturally  be  interested  in  walking 
through  the  Formal  Garden  and  going 
later  over  the  Zoological  Gardens  and, 
perhaps,  to  the  Picnic  Grounds.  There- 
fore, a Playground  located  as  suggest- 
ed would  be  easily  reached.  At  the 
same  time,  the  general  area  mentioned  is 
sufficiently  large  to  permit  of  heavy 
planting  as  a screen  between  the  Form- 
al Garden  and  the  Children’s  Play- 
ground. 

(9)  The  Picnic  Grounds:  In  all 
probability,  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
two  picnic  grounds,  one  at  the  west 
end  and  one  at  the  east  end.  The  ap- 
proximate location  of  these  has  been 
indicated  on  the  plan.  They  should 
have  suitable  planting  and  in  the  case 
of  these  grounds,  I think  a good  lawn 
should  be  established  and  maintained. 
Of  course,  they  should  have  tree  shade 
and  be  furnished  with  drinking-water, 

FIGHTING  FALL 


Editor  Park  and  Cemetery  ; 

I would  like  to  tell  you  of  an  experi- 
ence we  have  had  during  the  years  of 
1910  and  1911  in  fighting  the  Fall 
Canker  Worm  Anisopieryx  Pometaria 
and  express  some  conclusions  I 
have  come  to,  as  to  the  use  of  poi- 
son in  fighting  these  insect  pests, 
which  rarely  kills  the  insect  but  often 
kills  the  blessed  bird,  the  best  guar- 
dian that  stands  between  vegetable 
growth  and  the  myriads  of  pests  that 
prey  upon  it. 

During  May  in  1910,  I noticed  many 
Canker  Worms  in  a section  of  Beards- 
ley Park  wh^re  we  were  having  some 
work  done.  They  were  abundant  on 
nearly  all  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
denuding  many  of  the  Wild  Cherries, 
Red  Maples,  Black  Ash,  Iron  Wood, 
etc.,  of  nearly  all  their  foliage.  On 
becoming  full  grown,  we  noted  that 
they  came  down  by  their  web  and 
went  into  the  ground.  They  reap- 
peared in  another  form  on  the  21st 
of  November.  The  females  as  wing- 
less moths,  preceding  the  males  a 
little  who  were  supplied  with  wings. 
The  females  crawl  up  a tree  (or  any- 
thing else)  making  3 to  5 feet  a day, 
resting  in  exposed  places  to  be  fer- 
tilized by  the  males  who  fly  to  her, 
after  which  she  crawls  at  a faster 
gait  up  the  tree  to  deposit  her  eggs. 


tables,  and  other  picnic  conveniences. 

(To)  Japanese  Garden:  A Japanese 
Tea  Garden,  such  as  one  usually  finds 
in  parks  in  Californian  cities,  would  be 
a feature  of  attraction.  A suitable  lo- 
cation could  easily  be  decided  upon.  It 
seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  in  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  park,  not  too  far  from 
the  Lake,  the  Formal  Garden,  and  the 
Zoo.  These  popular  features  should 
be  placed  in  convenient  relation. 

(11)  The  Boivling  Green:  The 

Bowling  Green  is  a minor  feature  and 
yet  it  is  beautiful  in  itself  and  an  ap- 
propriate form  of  sport  for  inclusion  in 
the  park.  I am  not  yet  certain  whether 
this  had  better  be  placed  in  the  Tennis 
Grounds  or  nearer  the  Children’s  Play- 
ground and  Formal  Garden.  It  could 
readily  be  provided  in  either  place. 

(12)  The  System  of  Drives  and 
Walks : In  so  large  a park  as  Del  Paso, 
the  system  providing  circulation  for 
vehicles  and  people  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance, probably,  than  any  other  single 
thing.  The  provision  outlined  on  the 
plan  seems  to  me  ample,  although,  of 
course,  it  could  be  extended.  The  plan 


By  Charles  E.  Keith,  Superinten- 
dent of  Parks,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  as  they  came 
onto  the  tree  would  be  the  best  time 
to  kill  them.  We  selected  a group 
of  25  trees  of  various  kinds  and  sizes 
and  killed  all  Imagos  as  long  as  they 
came  up,  which  ceased  Dec.  23. 

During  May  of  1911  our  group  of 
trees  were  nearly  free  of  worms,  so 
much  so,  that  we  decided  to  continue 
the  battle  another  season  throughout 
the  whole  park,  consisting  of  some 
200  acres,  containing  some  10,000  nat- 
ural indigenous  and  foreign  trees. 

The  moths  made  their  first  appear- 
ance this  year  (1911)  on  Nov.  11. 
Selecting  a Red  Maple  14  inches  in 
diameter  I watched  for  and  killed  on 
each  day  all  Imagos  that  came  to  it, 
not  finding  any  after  Dec.  20,  and 
only  stragglers  after  Nov.  29,  making 
a total  for  my  trees  of  1,722  females 
and  34  males.  There  were  killed  on 
this  park  between  the  dates  just  men- 
tioned aside  from  my  tree  210,000  Ima- 
gos at  an  expense  of  $80.00. 

I take  the  liberty  to  quote  from 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley’s  report  of  1880 
and  1882  where  he  stales,  that  a num- 
ber of  impregnated  female  Canker 
Worms  raised  in  confinement,  laid  an 
average  of  240  eggs  each.  This  num- 
ber multiplied  by  210,000,  gives  an 
excess  of  50,000,000  possible  worms 
that  were  destroyed  at  a cost  of 


lirovides  15  miles  of  dri\cs,  29  miles  of 
walks,  and  about  12  miles  of  bridle 
paths.  The  princii)al  drives  and  walks 
are  those  which  run  in  general  parallel 
to  the  Creek  and  the  lake  shores.  There 
are  good  boundary  roads  also.  Walks 
would  be  carried  through  the  Wood- 
land, especially  to  the  more  interesting 
elevated  points  affording  outlooks.  The 
widening  which  I have  recommended 
for  the  Auburn  Boulevard  and  for  the 
Wheatland  Road  would,  I believe,  prove 
advantageous.  As  those  roads  are  laid 
out  at  present,  they  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  the  additional  de- 
mands that  will  probably  be  made  upon 
them  in  the  future.  A liberal  provision 
for  circulation  around  and  through  the 
park,  as  provided  in  the  Preliminary 
Plan,  is  something  which  I should  rec- 
ommend the  Committee  to  consider  care- 
fully. Here  again,  however,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  to  execute  all  of  the 
recommended  roads  at  once.  Without 
disadvantage  they  could  be  taken  up  in 
some  systematic  way,  constructing  the 
most  urgent  at  first  and  postponing  the 
others  until  needed. 


$80.00;  and  no  harm  done  to  the  tree 
or  the  good  cannibal  and  parasitic 
flies,  insects  or  birds.  Prof.  Riley 
speaks  of  a parasite  fly,  the  Micro- 
gaster  and  the  Tachina,  which  de- 
stroys these  worms  in  large  quanti- 
ties. He  also  speaks  of  a very  min- 
ute specie  of  Platygaster  which  de- 
stroys the  eggs,  also  the  Nothrus  that 
eats  them.  The  Spotted  Lady  Bird 
which  eats  the  young  and  the  Fra- 
ternal Potter  Wasp  who  stores  large 
numbers  of  these  worms  in  her  cells 
as  food  for  her  young,  nearly  all  of 
our  birds  are  fond  of,  and  eat  im- 
mense quantities  of  these  worms.  The 
report  also  gives  a list  of  45  specie 
of  Birds  in  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts that  feed  on  the  Canker 
Worm. 

In  years  gone  by  much  money  has 
been  spent  to  banish  this  worm.  Many 
sticky  substances  have  been  used, 
numerous  devices  patented  and  un- 
patented were  tried,  traps  of  all  kinds, 
and  some  quite  expensive,  were  used. 
The  boring  of  holes  in  their  trees 
and  plugging  sulphur  therein  was 
practiced  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  never  killed  a worm.  Many 
farmers  becoming  so  discouraged  in 
fighting  this  pest  cut  down  their  or- 
chards and  burned  them  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Editor  of  the  New  Eng- 
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land  Farmer  and  other  papers  in  the 
middle  and  northwestern  states  where 
the  pest  was  prevalent. 

There  appeared  in  the  August  7th, 
1909,  issue  of  the  Horticulture  print- 
ed in  Boston,  a statement  that  24 
dead  Robins  and  50  dead  Sparrows 
had  been  found  in  a place  which 
these  birds  usually  frequented,  soon 
after  the  trees  in  that  locality  had 
been  sprayed  with  poison.  This 
statement  has  never  been  denied  or 
even  questioned  by  the  people  who 
use  poison  or  by  anyone  else. 

If  their  poison  mixture  kills  the 
birds,  it  will  kill  the  precious  little 
parasites  that  have  always  been  such 
good  friends  to  tree  life. 

If  the  above  statement  is  true,  it 
is  time  right  now,  for  all  people  to 


rise  in  their  might  and  put  a stop  to 
the  use  of  poisons  or  anything  else 
that  kills  a bird.  Without  bird  life  I 
am  afraid  that  vegetable  life  would 
soon  be  destroyed  by  insect  life. 

None  of  the  people  that  use  poison 
will  claim  that  it  will  kill  by  contact. 
Then  why  use  it  if  it  kills  the  birds, 
when  it  is  well  known  by  all  men  that 
kerosene  and  whale  oil  soap  will  kill 
this  pest  by  contact  and  not  hurt  the 
birds;  but  it  may  destroy  the  good 
parasites.  So  we  advise  where  pos- 
sible to  follow  our  method  and  kill 
their  progenitors  at  a very  small  cost, 
compared  with  any  other  method.  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  many  spring 
Canker  Worms  Paleacrita  Vernata  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  but  will 
ascertain  this  coming  spring. 


I have  heard  agents  while  seeking 
work,  claim  that  they  could  kill  with 
their  poison  sprays  the  many  kinds 
of  Borers  that  work  in  the  cambrium 
layers  and  inner  bark.  Lord  bless 
them,  they  could  not  kill  in  a life 
time  with  poisons  as  many  of  these 
Borer  as  one  of  our  Woodpecker  kills 
each  day.  Who  of  us  that  do  not 
remember  seeing  this  little  bird,  par- 
ticularly in  the  winter  time  hunting- 
over  our  trees  for  these  Borer, 
Scales,  etc.  We  very  seldom  see  one 
now  and  if  the  poisons  thrown  on 
our  trees  is  one  of  the  causes  of  re- 
ducing them  to  their  present  num- 
bers, it  should  be  sufficient  reason  to 
stop  its  further  use,  by  laws  which 
we  trust  will  soon  be  enacted  in  all 
states  where  this  pest  does  damage. 


MEMORIAL  ARCH  FOR  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 


The  Class  of  1890  of  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, when  preparing  for  its  twen- 
tieth anniversary,  to  be  held  at  the 
college,  decided  to  erect  a memorial 
arch  at  the  east  entrance  to  the  Cen- 
tral College  grounds.  A committee 
was  appointed  that  solicited  designs 
and  bids  from  various  firms  engaged 
in  the  business,  and  out  of  a number 


of  special  designs  submitted,  selected 
that  tendered  by  the  Enterprise  Foun- 
dry & Fence  Co,,  of  Indianapolis. 

This  arch  was  erected  and  in  place, 
for  the  dedication  ceremonies  on  the 
date  of  the  class  anniversary,  and 
was  admired  by  a great  many  people 
assembled  at  Greencastle  at  that  time. 
The  arch  was  accepted  by  the  presi- 


dent of  the  university  in  a very  happy 
address  that  marked  the  interesting 
dedicatory  exercises. 

The  high  character  of  the  work  and 
the  handsome  design  have  made  the 
arch  a substantial  addition  to  the 
decorative  features  of  the  campus. 

As  both  a useful  and  ornamental  me- 
morial it  is  especially  appropriate. 
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Original  Entrance  Examinations  for 
Head  Florist  and  Florist  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Civil  Service  Board, 
the  West  Chicago  Park  Commission, 
to  be  held  at  the  Garfield  Park 
Pavilion,  Chicago,  111.,  on  February 
27th.  The  examination  will  be  both 
oral  and  written  and  will  include,  for 
the  Head  Florist,  questions  on  horti- 
culture, botany,  and  the  care  and 
propagation  of  plants  for  exhibition 
purposes.  For  the  Florist  there  will 
be  an  oral  and  a practical  test  in 
greenhouse  work,  and  written  ques- 
tions on  the  care  and  propagation  of 
plants  and  greenhouse  operations. 
The  respective  salaries  will  be  from 
$140  to  $200  per  month  for  the  Head 
Florist  and  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per 
day  for  the  Florist.  Application 
blanks  may  be  had  by  applying  to 
the  Civil  Service  Board,  Room  706, 
Wendell  Bank  Building,  1551  West 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  and  must  be 
returned  before  5 p.  m.  of  February 
26th,  1912. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  I-andscape  Archi- 
tects, held  in  the  Transportation, 
Club,  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York 
City,  on  January  9,  1912,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the 
year:  President  Harold  A.  Caparn; 
Vice  President,  Warren  H.  Manning; 
T reasurer,  Henry  V.  Hubbard ; Secre- 
tary, Charles  Downing  Lay.  Mem- 
ber of  Executive  Committee  to  1915; 
Percival  Gallagher.  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Platt  was  the  guest  of  honor,  who 
spoke  informally  on  “The  Relations 
Between  the  Architects  and  the 
Landscape  Architects.” 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  in  their 
history,  the  trees  of  Capitol  Park, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  are  being  sub- 
jected to  a cleaning  process,  includ- 
ing tree  surgery.  The  work  is  be- 
ing done  under  the  direction  of  State 
Gardener  W.  Vortriede,  who  has  had 
every  tree  examined,  cleaned  and 
trimmed. 

For  some  time  past  Charles  J. 
Steiss,  secretary  of  the  Park  Board 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  gath- 
ering up  information,  by  correspond- 
ence, on  the  increase  of  value  in 
property  adjacent  to  city  parks,  and 
has  found  that  a largely  increased 
value  in  the  surrounding  property 
immediately  follows  the  establish- 


ment of  a park.  The  evidence  as  to 
whether  the  people  believe  in  voting 
bonds  for  park  purposes  amply  jus- 
tifies the  wisdom  of  resorting  to  that 
method  of  obtaining  funds  for  park- 
development. 

West  Duluth,  ]\Iinn.,  business  men 
and  residents  are  very  much  stirred 
up  over  the  exorbitant  prices  being 
asked  by  the  property  owners  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kingsbury  Creek,  which  is 
needed  for  the  Fairmont  park  addi- 
tion. Condemnation  proceedings 
might  bring  such  citizens  to  reason. 
Park  Improvements 

The  Chicago  South  Park  commis- 
sioners are  preparing  for  extensive 
improvements  this  year.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  spend  $25,000  on  a pump- 
ing station  for  the  supply  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jackson  Parks  and  the 
Midway.  Improvements  in  many  of 
the  small  parks  are  to  be  undertaken. 
Field  houses  are  to  be  erected  and 
swimming  pools  and  gymnasiums  are 
to  be  installed.  All  parks  in  the  South 
Park  System  in  the  future  will  have 
field  houses  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions than  those  hitherto  construct- 
ed; much  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
the  field  house  proposition  in  con- 
nection with  the  neighborhood  cen- 
ter idea. 

The  'improvement  of  the  park  on 
the  hill  overlooking  the  harbor  at 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. The  unsightly  sand  bank  be- 
side the  city  hall  has  been  smoothed 
into  a gentle  slope  and  put  into  lawn, 
with  a wide  flight  of  concrete  steps 
on  the  Front  street  side  leading  down 
to  the  sidewalk.  The  unsightly  band 
stand  has  been  torn  away  and  re- 
placed with  a concrete  and  rubble 
stone  lookout  roofed  with  Spanish 
tile,  and  considerable  planting  adds 
to  the  improvement. 

The  last  legislature  of  Tennessee 
made  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for 
the  improvement  of  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  at  Nashville,  for  which  plans 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  Warren  H. 
Manning.  Among  the  improvements 
suggested  are  an  additional  loop  car 
service,  a large  swimming  pool  in 
the  center  of  the  infield,  with  some 
500  benches  about  the  infield,  its 
beautification  as  a park,  and  the  con- 
struction of  two  tunnels  under  the 
track  to  make  it  more  accessible;  an 
extension  of  the  grand  stand  on  the 


south  end;  the  erection  of  a small 
administration  building  behind  the 
Davidson  County  building,  and  a fire, 
police  and  press  building  southwest 
of  the  grand  stand;  a horticultural 
hall,  and  a building  for  the  display  of 
poultry,  cattle  and  swine. 

Mayor  Raker,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  will 
ask  that  out  of  the  $4,000,000  bond 
issue,  $1,000,000  he  devoted  to  the 
parks.  It  is  planned  to  build  play 
.grounds  and  improve  the  parks  with 
more  shelter  houses,  better  recrea- 
tion fields,  bathing  beaches  and  bath 
houses.  Superintendent  Alber  is  out- 
lining a plan  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  parks  and  city  play 
grounds.  He  wants  a zoo  at  Brook- 
side  park  that  will  be  a real  zoo. 

T’lans  for  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  Onondaga  Park,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  i)repared  by  Superintendent 
David  Campbell,  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Syracuse  Park  Commission  and 
approved.  Among  the  unique  features 
are  the  lake,  maple  grove  and  system 
of  driveways  and  walks  leading  up 
to  the  highest  point  in  the  park, 
where  it  is  hoped  tha*t  some  time  a 
fine  pavilion  will  be  erected.  The 
lake  is  already  being  constructed 
from  the  old  Wilkinson  reservoir. 
When  completed  it  will  be  some  800 
feet  wide  and  1,600  feet  long.  Boat 
house  and  bathing  facilities  are  to  be 
provided  in  connection  with  the  lake 
attractions. 

The  Boston  “Transcript”  says; 
With  the  announcement  that  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Commission  was  having 
studies  made  of  the  Charles  street 
side  of  the  Public  Garden  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a mall  and 
the  placing  there  of  the  Common- 
wealth avenue  statues,  interest  was 
aroused  over  the  possibilities  of  a 
new  artistic  effect  and  added  con- 
venience to  the  public.  A tentative 
plan  has  been  drawn  by  Olmsted 
Bros.,  landscape  architects,  of  Brook- 
line, and  submitted  to  the  Art  Com- 
mission which  suggests  great  attrac- 
tiveness. The  plans  provide  for  the 
placing  of  eight  statues,  six  on  the 
mall  and  two  at  the  ends,  and  they 
would  -be  located  in  attractive  set- 
tings. The  Olmsted  plans  face  the 
statues  to  the  west  with  shrubbery 
and  trees  as  a background  against  the 
existing  fence,  so  that  if  one  walked 
down  the  proposed  mall  of  eighteen 
feet  in  width,  from  Beacon  street  to 
Park  square,  he  would  come  upon  the 
statues  a little  more  than  150  feet 
apart  on  his  left.  The  plans  call  for 
a setting  of  these  statues  in  so  re- 
fined and  pleasing  a manner  that  they 
will  have  an  effect  on  the  eyes  of 
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the  beholder  at  once  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive and  prove  therefore  nothing 
like  the  distraction  offered  at  present 
by  a walk  on  the  Commonwealth 
avenue  pathway.  The  statues  are 
made  to  fit  into  the  landscape,  but  in 
no  way  as  a controlling  feature.  The 
trees  and  shrubbery  at  the  back  and  on 
the  sides  of  each  statue  will  not  only 
bring  out  an  effect  appealing  to  every 
idea  of  beauty,  but  with  seats  to  be 
provided  opposite  each  one,  will  lead 
to  a more  critical  study  of  the  sub- 
jects and  to  a more  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  statuary  in  general  by 
imparting  ideas  generally  overlooked 
in  craftsmanship  and  sentiment. 

With  the  idea  in  view  of  making 
Washington  park  the  large  central 
park  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  O.,  it 
is  proposed  to  purchase  Forest  City 
park,  the  amusement  park  adjoining 
Washington,  and  make  it  one  with 
the  city  park.  Some  years  ago  the 
property  was  offered  to  the  city  by 
the  owners. 

The  work  of  improving  the  enlarged 
park  around  the  State  House  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been  progressing 
by  the  demolishing  of  the  dwellings 
on  Delaware  street  opposite  the 
Capitol  building. 

New  Parks 

Houlton,  Me.,  is  to  have  a park; 
$10,000  has  already  been  pledged  to 
buy  the  A.  A.  Burleigh  homestead 
lot  on  Pleasant  street. 

Park  Superintendent  J,  M.  Paige 
has  about  completed  the  beautiful 
park  surrounding  the  city  hall  at 
Pomona,  Calif.  Lawns  have  been 
made  and  appropriately  planted,  and 
a water  system  laid  down  by  means 
of  which  the  entire  park  can  be  ir- 
rigated with  one  turn  of  a lever. 
The  system  is  patterned  from  that  in 
Central  Park,  Los  Angeles. 

The  old  Seneca  Indian  burial 
ground,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  soon  be 
turned  over  to  the  city  in  the  shape 
of  an  attractive  park.  The  property 
is  about  300  by  200  feet  and  every 
inch  of  it  is  associated  with  incidents 
connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Buffalo,  when,  more  than  100  years 
ago  it  was  a struggling  little  trading 
post  huddled  close  to  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Buffalo  creek.  The  historical  plot 
was  purchased  and  given  to  the  city 
for  a park  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 
Larkin. 

Anton  G.  Hodenpyl,  of  New  York 
City,  has  purchased  40  acres  on  the 
north  side  of  Reed’s  Lake,  a favorite 
resort  close  to  the  city  limits  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  with  a view  to 
donating  it  to  the  city  of  his  birth 


for  a park  for  the  people.  He  has 
had  this  in  view  for  some  time.  It 
is  a beautiful  tract,  well  diversified 
and  has  a fine  lake  frontage.  This 
gift  is  said  to  be  worth  $80,000.  Mr. 
John  H.  Bonnell  has  offered  a block 
of  fifteen  acres  on  the  same  lake  for 
park  purposes.  Both  properties  will 
be  held  for  the  city  by  the  Grand 
Rapids  Boulevard  Association. 

Kolb  Park  is  to  be  a new  park  in 
Paducah,  Ky.  The  park  commission- 
ers propose  to  make  this  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  the  city. 

The  signing  of  a contract  with  W. 
E.  Both  & Co.,  for  a tract  of  land 
bordering  on  the  river  opposite  the 
Julia  Davis  park  at  Boise,  Idaho,  by 
the  city  council  recently,  marks  an- 
other important  step  in  the  plans  for 
beautifying  Boise. 

Work  has  started  on  a 40-acre 
pleasure  park  and  game  preserve, 
which  has  been  donated  to  the  town 
of  Bishop,  near  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  by  Mr.  F.  Z.  Bishop.  The  work 
of  beautifying  it  has  been  given  a 
landscape  gardener  from  Washington. 
Fifteen  deer  are  now  in  the  deer  en- 
closure of  five  acres,  surrounded  by  a 
iy2  foot  high  wire  mesh  fence. 

Charles  City,  la.,  has  made  its  first 
move  in  the  purchase  of  a large  pub- 
lic park.  The  park  board  has  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  the  .Sherman  woods.  This  is  a 
beautiful  timbered  tract  of  74.57  acres, 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  city  and  was 
bought  for  $9,499.  There  are  several 
little  creeks  in  the  tract  and  it  can 
quickly  and  cheaply  be  converted  into 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the 
state. 

An  interesting  fact  in  relation  to 
the  park  presented  to  Warren,  O.,  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Packard,  president  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  is  that 
the  donor  is  blind,  and  in  order  to 
give  him  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
something  of  the  present  physical 
characteristics  of  his  gift,  Mr.  George 
Rettig,  landscape  architect,  has  pre- 
pared a relief  model  of  the  Japanese 
garden  included  in  the  plan  of  im- 
provement so  that  Mr.  Packard  may 
go  over  it  with  his  fingers.  Later  a 
relief  of  the  whole  park  will  be  made. 
The  park  is  a block  of  45  acres. 

Morgan  Park,  111.,  is  to  have  a new 
park.  This  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
suburbs  of  Chicago  which  has  up  to 
date  successfully  combated  the  effort 
to  include  it  within  the  great  city’s 
limits. 

A new  park  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  the 
site  for  which  has  just  been  pur- 
chased by  the  city  commissioners, 
will  be  named  John  T.  Morgan  Park, 


in  honor  of  the  late  senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Park  Reports. 

The  annual  statements  of  the  presi- 
dent and  superintendent  of  the  Park- 
ing Commission  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
to  June,  1911,  give  an  interesting  re- 
sume of  the  work  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  two  years  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s existence,  and  its  proposed  line 
of  activity.  The  trees  of  the  city  are 
to  receive  adequate  attention,  and  the 
improvement  scheme,  briefly  out- 
lined, consists  in  the  merging  of  the 
boulevards  into  City  Park  avenue, 
bringing  the  City  Park  and  perhaps 
some  fine  adjacent  lakeside  park  by 
a continuity  of  boulevard  tree  exten- 
sion, into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Su- 
perintendent Baker  says  the  electric 
current  wires  passing  through  the  trees 
“are  a public  utility”  and  “must  be 
preserved  intact”  notwithstanding  the 
probable  mutilation  of  the  trees,  and 
declares  that  a “change  of  conditions 
must  be  effected  during  the  next  dec- 
ade.” This  is  too  long  to  wait  for 
the  trees  should  have  first  considera- 
tion; the  utility  companies  conduct- 
ing current  by  wire  through  the  trees 
should  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
use  insulated  cables.  No  tree  com- 
missions now-adays  permit  the  utility 
corporations  to  mutilate  the  trees. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Tower  Grove  Park,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1911,  is  an  interesting  re- 
view of  park  work  during  an  almost 
unprecedented  season.  On  the  finan- 
cial side  the  total  receipts  for  its 
care  and  maintenance  amounted  to 
$30,187.39,  and  the  expenditures  to 
$28,249.51,  which  latter  included  la- 
bor, $18,064.30;  salaries,  $1,900;  mu- 
sic, $1,608,  etc.  In  climate  it  was  a 
year  of  contrasts  through  which  the 
lawns  and  trees  suffered  more  or  less 
by  reason  of  drought  and  destructive 
insects,  although  no  very  serious 
trouble  was  experienced.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  that  in  spite  of  peculiar 
conditions,  as  to  the  lay-out  of  the 
park  thoroughfares,  no  accidents  oc- 
curred from  the  careless  driving  of 
automobiles,  and  no  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced in  handling  the  visitors. 
Considerable  improvements  were 
made  in  the  drainage  arrangements. 
Decorative  gardening  was  successful 
and  the  water  garden  under  Mr. 
James  Gurney  was  especially  credit- 
able. The  children’s  play  ground 
which  was  established  and  equipped 
in  1910  has  been  still  more  elaborate 
in  the  provisions  for  the  little  ones’ 
exercises. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A GOOD  CEMETERY  PLAN 


Ray  F.  Weirick,  the  Des  Moines 
landscape  architect,  recently  contrib- 
uted to  The  Leader,  in  that  city,  an 
interesting-  little  explanation  of  the 
value  of  good  cemetery  planning  that 
illustrates  the  manner  in  -which  the 
modern  ideas  of  cemetery  develop- 
ment should  be  presented  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Weirick  showed  the  illustra- 
tion reproduced  here  to  contrast  the 
old  and  the  new  style  of  cemetery 
layout  and  discussed  the  subject  as 
follows : 

The  cemetery  has  always  been  a 
center  of  superstition.  More  than 
that,  the  forms  and  practices  peculiar 
to  burial  grounds,  when  once  estab- 
lished, have  been  almost  impossible 
of  alteration.  If  a tombstone  dealer 
sets  up  a few  slabs  of  marble  (which 
has  demonstrated  itself  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely poor  stone  in  this  climate) 
he  has  established  a precedent  for 
tiers  of  thin  pieces  of  crumbling- 
stone.  If  lots  are  laid  out  with  the 
long  way  pointing  east,  everyone  de- 
mands a lot  so  located.  More  than 
this,  the  laws  governing  cemeteries 
in  every  state  are  so  stringent  that 
it  well  behooves  every  man  desiring 
to  make  changes  in  a burial  ground 
to  first  learn  just  how  far  it  is  safe 
for  him  to  go. 

For  some  strange  reason,  in  the 
early  days  it  was  the  custom  to  iso- 
late each  lot  from  every  other.  This 
has  led  to  a practice  of  wide  alleys 
and  drives  in  the  older  cemeteries. 
Not  only  are  such  public  spaces  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  in  proper  condi- 
tion, but  an  unnecessarily  large  per- 
centage of  land  is  allowed  to  lie  idle 
in  place  of  being  a source  of  income. 
The  evil  does  not  stop  here,  but  it 
very  frequently  happens  that  lot 
owners  cause  their  corner  stakes  to 
be  set  several  feet  out  into  the  alleys 
and  drives,  stealing  from  the  public 
space.  Drives  and  walks  are  needed 
only  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public  and  it  is  wasteful  to  provide 
more  space  than  necessary. 

The  illustration  shown  herewith  is 
a striking  example  of  the  economy 
of  employing  expert  advice  in  design- 


ing cemeteries.  A sectioi-i  is  shown 
in  a burial  ground  in  Alabama.  The 
local  surveyor  had  laid  out  the 
grounds.  His  plan  was  rather  more 
elaborate  than  is  usually  found  in 
such  cases,  following  the  outlines  of 
an  elm  leaf,  and  every  lot  was  bor- 
dered b}^  at  least  two  strips  of  pub- 
lic ground.  His  straight  lines  fitted 
awkwardly  to  the  uneven  ground,  and 
his  arrangement  resulted  in  sunken 
paths,  raised  lots  and  haphazard 
planting.  A landscape  architect  was 
employed  to  replat  this  one  section. 
Under  the  new  plan,  plenty  of  walks 


and  drives  were  provided  and  irreg- 
ular lots  were  given  over  for  group 
planting.  By  this  revision,  an  ex- 
tra 9,375  square  feet  of  lot  space  and 
1,765  square  feet  of  unnecessary  road 
was  made  available  for  sale,  yielding 
$11,534,  which  was  considerably  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  all  profes- 
sional charges  and  cost  of  revision. 

The  plan  of  a cemetery  in  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  was  revised  by  a landscape 
architect,  resulting  in  the  sale  of  ex- 
tra land  to  the  amount  of  $120,000, 
and  a saving  of  $13,000  in  road  con- 
struction, making  a total  of  $133,000 
to  the  credit  of  the  cemetery  man- 
agement, or  a profit  of  440  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  the  new  cemetery 
plans.  In  Woodland  cemetery  of  this 


city,  under  the  old  plans  by  which 
the  grounds  were  laid  off,  fully  two- 
fifths  of  the  valuable  space  was 
staked  out  for  roads.  This  is  about 
ten  tiipes  as  much  space  as  is  actual- 
ly needed  now,  after  the  cemetery 
has  reached  its  capacity.  If  the  Iowa 
laws  would  permit  a replatting, 
enough  revenue  would  be  realized  to 
perpetually  maintain  the  grounds  and 
also  build  a number  of  fine  improve- 
ments. This  handicap  has  l:)een  a 
serious  problem  in  the  work  of  the 
last  few  years  of  trying  to  medern- 
ize  Woodland  cemetery. 


A very  common  fault  is  to  so  lo- 
cate the  drives  that  much  valuable 
ground  is  lost,  and  expensive  grad- 
ing made  necessary.  For  the  reason 
that  lots  below  the  level  or  a drive 
are  regarded  as  “low”  and  undesir- 
able, drives  should  always  follow  the 
valleys,  and  under  the  same  principle 
the  entrance  should  be  at  the  lowest 
point.  The  antiquated  custom  of 
mounding  up  the  surplus  dirt  and  al- 
lowing projecting  foot  and  corner- 
stones, makes  the  lawn  cutting  cost 
annually  ten  times  what  is  would  in 
a “burial  park.” 

Just  as  in  other  lines  of  business,  it 
pays  to  exercise  good  judgment  and 
keep  up  with  the  times  in  cemetery 
work. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  WAY  OF  LAYING  OUT  A CEMETERY. 
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WHAT  ENGLAND  CAN  TEACH  US  ABOUT  GARDENING 


“What  England  Can  Teach  Us 
About  Gardening,”  by  Wilhelm  Miller, 
is  a message  to  the  American  people. 
It  does  not  record  progress  as  Dr. 
iNIiller  states  in  the  preface,  but  its 
object  is  to.  stimulate — and  stimulate 
it  does.  The  preface  concludes  as 
follows: 

“Let  every  country  use  chiefly  its 
own  native  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
other  native  material,  and  let  the 
style  of  gardening  grow  naturally  out 
of  necessity,  the  soil  and  new  condi- 
tions.” When  we  stop  imitating,  and 
do  this,  America  will  soon  find  itself. 
And  of  English  gardens  the  author 
says  “the  charm  of  English  scenery 
is  explained;  it  is  a revelation  of  na- 
tional character.” 

Dr.  Miller  treats  his  subject  in  a 
thorough  and  systematic  manner,  and 
writes  entertainingly.  His  criticism  of 
his  countrymen  is  done  in  an  honest, 
upright  way,  and  he  strikes  the  spot 
every  time;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  Dr.  Miller  knows  his  ma- 
terial, knows  all  about  what  he  writes, 
and  for  this  alone  his  suggestions  and 
advice  become  very  valuable.  His 
statements  are  conservative,  and  time 
and  again  he  warns  against  copying 
plantings  from  English  gardens.  “We 
have  failed  to  get  English  effects  be- 
cause we  have  used  European  ma- 
terial. We  can  get  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish effects  by  using  equivalents  from 
America  and  the  far  east,  Japan, 
China  and  Korea.”  He  explains  that 
the  last  named  countries  have  cli- 
matic conditions  very  much  like  ours, 
and  this  is  quite  true,  but  if  we  in- 
sist on  typical  American  landscape, 
beware  of  our  eastern  friends.  Dr. 
Miller  asserts  “that  the  only  funda- 
mental thing  England  can  teach  us 
is  the  spirit  of  gardening,  and  not  as 
supposed,  that  the  secret  of  Eng- 
land’s loveliness  is  that  she  has  the 
best  material  for  gardening.” 

The  book  deals  at  length  with 
landscape  gardening,  after  which  a 
short  chapter  is  written  about  formal 
gardens,  which  he  says  is  “to  exhibit 
man’s  mastery  over  nature,”  calling 
attention  to  the  many  mistakes  we 
make  in  formal  gardening  and  to 
some  of  England's — whicli  is  justified. 
He  concludes  that  “if  we  want  a 
columnar  tree  we  should  not  long  for 
the  Italian  Cypress,  but  plant  our  own 
red  cedar — and  never  trim  it.” 

Dr.  Miller  comments  on  the  well 
known  Larz  Anderson  garden  as  a 
type  that  may  become  the  motive  for 
an  ,\merican  style  of  formal  gardens. 
The  writer  has  some  doubts  as  to  this 


prophecy.  Our  northern  gardens 
must  permit  us  to  live  with  them  all 
the  j'ear  around.  There  are  but  a 
few  who  can  afford  to  have  more 
than  one  residence,  and  they  have  no 
important  part  in  the  development  of 
an  American  style  of  formal  gardens. 
Stone  and  concrete  walls  are  cold  and 
forbidding  in  winter.  We  have  no 
vines  that  will  cover  them  with  green 
foliage  during  the  winter  months,  as 
is  the  case  in  England.  Large  con- 
crete pools  without  water,  fountains, 
urns,  etc.,  are  equally  as  cold,  espe- 
cially with  masonry  walls  as  a back 
ground,  and  they  suggest  death  in- 
stead of  life.  We  must  have  warmth 
in  our  gardens  in  the  cold  winter 
day — and  poetry,  too.  When  we  mean 
the  word  American  here,  we  mean 
the  northern  states,  and  do  not  in- 
clude protection  walls  for  the  vege- 
table garden.  Neither  can  we  agree 
with  the  author  when  he  says,  “we 
should  wish  all  the  California  coni- 
fers had  been  able  to  cross  the  divide 
so  that  the  east  might  hope  to  have 
hardy  forms  of  all  these  Titanic 
trees.”  How  wonderful  is  nature’s 
work,  in  spite  of  man’s  desires,  and 
what  a pity  if  California  could  be 
robbed  of  its  native  characteristics. 
We  Americans  are  inclined  to  steal 
the  treasures  of  art  from  Europe,  just 
as  the  Romans  carried  away  works  of 
art  from  ancient  Greece.  With  man’s 
work  this  is  possible,  unfortunately  so, 
but  with  the  work  of  nature  it  is  not 
always  so.  We  shall  always  have  five 
great  distinct  landscapes  in  spite  of 
man’s  supremacy : the  Pacific  Coast, 
Rocky  Mountains,  Gulf  Coast,  Atlan- 
tic Coast  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
great  North  American  Plains.  Let 
every  region  develop  its  own  peculiar 
beauty,  individuality  and  characteris- 
tics. But  I know  that  Dr.  Miller 
agrees  with  us.  His  patriotism  is 

sincere  and  his  great  book  perme- 

ates with  love  for  his  native  flora. 
We  are  traveling  the  same  road — hand 
in  hand,  he  from  the  .Ltlantic  and 

the  writer  a pioneer  of  the  great 
prairie,  but  we  must  cross  swords — 
in  friendly  combat. 

Dr.  Miller  refers  to  the  English  plan 
of  thinning  out  woodlands,  so  as  to 
give  each  tree  more  room  for  devel- 
opment, and  planting  the  forest  floor 
with  native  flowers.  In  another  chap- 
ter he  suggests  that  this  way  of 

treating  woodlands  should  only  be 
adopted  on  large  estates.  Certainly 
— but  are  we  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
great  intimacy,  the  great  friendship — 
harmony  that  exists  between  trees 


and  trees,  and  trees  and  shrubs,  vines 
and  other  plants  of  the  forest,  which 
is  just  as  great  as  that  of  the  human 
family?  Sometimes  even  supreme 
man  may  be  taught  a lesson  from  the 
association  of  trees,  or  the  tolerance 
or  protection  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  aside  from  the  picturesque- 
ness which  ’such  association  gives  to 
the  forest.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  in 
the  deep  shadow  of  such  groups  we 
find  some  of  our  rare  plants  pro- 
tected as  it  were?  We  need  to  be 
told  continually  that  the  great  show 
is ’not  art,  and  without  effort  life  is 
not  worth  while.  Let  us  have  light, 
shadow,  secrecy  and  mysticism  in 
woodlands,  as  well  as  contrast,  and 
not  sameness.  Let  us  have  tall  tow- 
ering trees  with  Gothic  arches,  trunks 
with  the  mark  of  ages;  let  the  for- 
est border  depict  its  feminine  char- 
acter, here  where  light  and  sunshine 
rules  supreme,  but  let  the  forest  teach 
us  the  story  of  the  woods  not  unlike 
man’s  own.  Let  us  also  remember  the 
birds  that  we  must  protect.  That 
dead  and  decayed  wood  should  be 
removed  is  not  questioned,  but  the 
writer  would  dislike  to  have  some 
of  the  tree  doctors  in  his  woods  plas- 
tering up  every  hole  to  the  detriment 
of  the  denizens  of  the  forest. 

Dr.  Miller  offers  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  would  give  an 
equivalent  effect  with  American 
plants.  Unfortunately  some  of  the 

plants,  as  Rhododendrons,  Mountain 
Laurel,  Holly,  etc.,  are  forever  barred 
from  the  prairie  gardens  except  as 
exotics. 

The  book  gives  a list  of  plants 
adapted  for  rock  gardens  in  this 

country  and  gives  some  valuable  hints 
on  bog  gardens,  wall  gardens,  rose 
gardens,  perennial  borders,  etc.  It 

devotes  twenty-six  chapters  to  the 

different  phases  of  outdoor  gardening. 
Each  type  treated  is  a separate  chap- 
ter. 

Dr.  Miller  is  an  enthusiast  and  an 
optimist  in  the  extreme,  and  we  hope 
that  all  his  predictions  will  come 
true,  even  that  of  growing  our  own 
bulbs.  The  book  is  written  in  a 
forceful,  fearless  manner.  It  points 
out  mistakes,  but  in  return  offers 
remedies.  This  book  should  be  in 
the  hands — not  in  the  library,  of  every 
lover  of  horticulture,  as  it  is  the  best 
effort  in  horticultural  literature  that 
has  been  laid  before  the  American 
people.  Jens  Jensen. 

“What  England  Can  Teach  Us  About 
Gardening;’’  359  pages,  ,9^x6J/2  in. 
Doubleday,  Page  & Co.  Price  $4.00 
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GENTIANS  OF  OUR  NORTH-EASTERN  STATES 


Gentians  have  ever  had  many  admir- 
ers. Very  many  of  the  200  species  of 
gentians  are  cultivated  in  Europe  as  or- 
namentals. In  this  country  they  have 
received  comparatively  little  attention. 
Of  the  200  species  of  this  genus,  most 
are  European  or  Asiatic,  only  about  40 
or  50  being  American.  Of  these  I pro- 
pose to  describe  nine  species,  most  of 
the  balance  being  western.  But  before 
giving  descriptions  I wish  to  note  that 
there  are  practically  three  groups  as  to 
regard  to  culture,  and  I think  it  well 
to  first  describe  the  methods  by  which 
the  first  group  maj'  be  cultivated  more 
or  less  successfully. 

Section  1.  Fringed  Annual  Species. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
group  and  one  which  very  many  peo- 
ple have  vainly  tried  to  cultivate.  After 
many  years  spent  in  the  study  of  this 
group,  I have  learned  the  following 
about  their  characteristics  which  may 
throw  some  light  upon  their  successful 
culture : 

While  the  Fringed  Gentians  are 
among  the  latest  of  all  plants  to  flower, 
and  ripen  their  seeds  in  a very  low  tem- 
perature, the  green  pods  are  not  hardy 
enough  to  endure  a long-continued,  or 
very  severe,  freeze.  Just  as  sure  as  a 
heavy  freeze  comes  after  the  seed  pods 
have  formed,  and  before  the  seed  pods 
have  perfected,  every  seed  will  be 
ruined  beyond  redemption,  and  will  un- 
der no  circumstances  germinate.  The 
seeds  of  this  group  are  covered  with  a 
sort  of  down  or  fur,  and  are  black  or 
a very  dark  purple.  The  seeds  that 
will  not  grow  are  very  small  and  very 
light  in  weight. 

These  seeds  ripen  late  in  the  season 
if  the  severe  freezing  does  not  destroy 
their  germinating  powers,  and  by  the 
time  they  ripen  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow.  As  the  pods  slowly  open 
the  seeds  fall  out  upon  the  snow,  and 
as  the  snow  melts  they  slowly  settle 
through  it  until  they  reach  the  cool 
moist  earth  very  late  in  the  winter,  be- 
ing ready  to  germinate  in  earliest 
spririg,  when  the  temperature  is  still 
very  low  and  the  ground  still  cool  and 
moist,  the  plants  being  well  developed 
before  the  dry  hot  summer  weather  be- 
gins. Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  suc- 
cessfully grow  this  group,  we  must 
imitate  natural  conditions  as  much  as 
possible  by  sowing  upon  the  snow,  in 
early  winter,  freshly  gathered,  well 
ripened  seed. 

The  Fringed  Gentians  grow  on  both 


By  Jf'ilfred  A.  Brotherton, 
Botanist,  Rochester.  Mich. 

moist,  mucky  land  and  on  low,  sandy 
plains  where  the  water  level  is  within 
about  a foot  from  the  surface  in  dry 
hot  weather.  Both  these  soils  are  very 
porous  in  dry  seasons. 

1 have  found  them  growing  under 
trees  in  shady  swamps,  or  in  swamps 
where  the  only  shade  is  a scanty  growth 
of  low  slender  shrubs,  on  low  open 
sandy  fields,  even,  occasionally,  in  clay 
lands,  and  in  low  marsh  areas  amidst 
a very  dense  and  heavy  growth  of 
coarse  hedges,  in  each  location  seeming 
to  flourish  well.  Still  the  largest  plants 
I ever  saw  were  growing  on  low  sandy 
plains.  They  seem  to  flourish  about 
lakes,  streams  and  springs. 

Hence,  after  one  carefully  considers 
all  these  facts,  I see  no  reason  why  he 
may  not  succeed  in  successfully  grow- 
ing them.  With  this  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, I shall  proceed  to  describe 
some  of  our  native  American  Gentians. 

Large  Fringed  Gentian  (Gentiana  Cri- 
nita  Froel.). 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  genus,  and  is  the  one  the 
most  people  have  failed  in  growing  suc- 
cessfully. I see  no  way  of  failing  if 
they  pay  attention  to  my  remarks  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  Without 
doubt  some  one  may  find  a thoroughly 
successful  means  of  growing  this  ele- 
gant species,  as  some  are  successfully 
growing  the  Trailing  Arbutus. 

The  Large  Fringed  Gentian  grows 
from  1 to  3 feet  high,  leafy,  and  usu- 
ally much  branching,  the  branches  usu- 
ally ascending  at  an  acute  angle  from 
the  stem ; stem  and  branches  somewhat 
4-angled,  seldom  purple.  Lowest  leaves 
at  the  root,  obovate,  obtuse ; upper  leaves 
all  opposite,  as  in  other  Gentians,  lan- 
ceolate and  oblong-lanceolate,  1 to  3 
inches  long,  acute  or  acuminate  at  apex, 
sessile  by  a rounded  or  sub-cordate  base. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  the  long  slen- 
der peduncles  terminating  the  many 
branches,  often  very  numerous  on  the 
plant,  on  a very  large  plant  100  or  more. 
Each  flower  is  about  2 inches  in  length, 
usually  4-parted,  that  is,  with  four  sepals 
and  4 sepals.  Calyx  conspicuously  4- 
winged.  Corolla  deep  purplish-blue,  or 
sometimes  pure  white.  Petals  beauti- 
fully deeply  fringed;  Range,  Quebec  to 
Minnesota,  south  to  Georgia  and  Iowa. 

The  Smaller  Fringed  Gentian  (Gentiana 
Detonsa  Rottb.). 

Nearly  or  quite  as  handsome  as  the 
preceding  species.  Plant  about  a foot 


tall,  somewhat  to  considerably  branched, 
the  branches  usually  curving  at  begin- 
ning; stem  and  branches  usually  dark 
purple.  The  rosulate  root-leaves,  spat- 
ulate  and  olhuse ; stem-leaves,  linear  or 
lanceolate,  long  and  narrow,  much 
larger  than  root-leaves.  Flowers  also 
long-stalked,  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  of  the  last,  4 to  6-parter,  usually 
4-parted.  Calyxlobes,  lanceolate.  The 
caly.x  is  more  winged  than  that  of  the 
last,  of  a different  form.  Corolla  dark 
purplish-blue,  narrow-bell  shaped,  its 
lobes  spatulate-oblong,  much  less 
fringed  than  the  larger  species.  1 am 
describing  this  species  from  memory  to 
a large  e.xtent,  and  there  are  some  de- 
tails I cannot  just  recollect,  as  it  is 
about  twenty  years  since  1 saw  this 
plant.  When  I was  a boy  it  was  quite 
abundant  in  southeastern  Michigan,  but 
in  my  locality  it  has  disappeared  before 
pasturing  and  draining,  so  that  I have 
not  met  it  in  many  years.  It  is  evi- 
dently much  less  able  to  resist  rough 
usage  than  the  Larger  Fringed  Gentian 
is.  As  I remember  it,  the  branches 
mostly  started  from  near  the  ground, 
curving  outward  from  where  they  first 
left  the  main  stem.  This  habit,  the  pur- 
ple stem,  and  the  peculiarly  winged 
calyx,  which  is  conspicuously  different 
from  the  first  species,  readily  distin- 
guish it  from  the  first  species,  even  when 
the  flowers  are  not  open.  I am  exceed- 
ingly sorry  it  has  disappeared  from  my 
own  locality.  It  should  be  carefully 
preserved  where  it  yet  remains.  Grows 
usually  in  wet,  mucky  soils,  in  swamps 
and  marshes.  Range,  from  Newfound- 
land to  Alaska,  Anticosta,  New  York, 
to  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  Sierra  Nevada. 
Also  in  Europe.  Sometimes  incorrectly 
called  Gentiana  serrata. 

The  same  remarks  as  to  cultivating 
first  species  apply  to  this  also. 

Section  2.  Annual  or  Biennial,  flowers 
not  fringed,  seeds  round. 
Five-Flowered  Gentian  (Gentiana  quin- 
quefolia  L.,  Gentiana  quinque- 
flora  L.). 

About  1 foot  tall,  stem  four-angled, 
branching ; root  leaves  spatulate,  obtuse. 
Stem  leaves  ovate,  acute,  clasping, 
rounded  or  sub-cordate  at  base.  Flow- 
ers on  short,  slender  stalks,  in  groups 
of  4 to  7 (generally  5),  at  ends  of 
branches,  tubular,  bell-shaped,  bright 
blue,  rather  small,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  but  pretty.  Seeds 
round,  as  also  in  the  next,  very  unlike 
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the  seeds  of  the  other  groups,  which 
are  furred  or  winged.  Ontario  to  Mich- 
igan. south  to  Florida  and  Missouri.  A 
pretty  species,  but  much  less  showy 
than  the  others ; like  the  next,  growing- 
very  readily  from  the  seeds. 

Western  Five-Flowered  Gentian  (Gen- 
tiana  quinciuefolia  occidentalis). 

The  prevailing  form  in  Michigan,  so 
very  much  larger  in  every  respect  that 
it  should  be  considered  a different  spe- 
cies. Grows  .3  to  3 feet  tall,  usually 
very  branching,  with  very  numerous 
and  much  larger  flowers  than  last  in 
Michigan,  of  a bright  red-purple,  but 
said  to  be  blue  in  other  places.  Though 
the  flowers  are  not  as  large  and  showy 
as  other  Gentians,  this  is  w'ell  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Besides,  it  is  so  much  eas- 
ier to  grow  from  seeds.  In  Michigan 
the  plant  is  certainly  a biennial,  but  is 
said  to  be  an  annual  in  other  places. 
It  differs  from  last  in  its  much  larger 
size,  more  broad  funnel-form  corolla, 
and  foliaceous  calyx-lobes  reaching  to 
the  middle  of  the  corolla.  Range,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  to  Minnesota,  Tennessee  and 
Louisiana. 

Section  3.  Perennial  Gentians.  Hdy. 
Downy  Gentian  (Gentiana  puberula 
Michaux.) . 

In  my  estimation  this  is  the  hand- 
somest of  all  our  American  Gentians, 
its  richly  colored  flowers  surpassing  all 
others  in  beauty.  About  1 foot  tall, 
one  to  several  stems  arising  from  same 
root,  the  root  very  branching,  growing 
deeply  in  the  soil.  Stems  downy,  leafy, 
nearly  round.  Leaves  firm,  low^est  ob- 
long, upper  lanceolate,  highest  linear. 
Flow'ers  1 to  in.  long;  calyx  seg- 
ments linear,  about  as  long  as  the  tube; 
corolla  campanulate-funnel-form,  3 to  4 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  opening 
about  as  widely  as  the  Large  Fringed 
Gentian,  of  a rich  dark  bluish-purple, 
sessile,  from  one  to  several  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves,  and  also  terminal, 
so  arranged  as  to  make  a good  sized 
terminal  cluster.  Corolla  lobes,  ovate, 
entire,  not  at  all  fringed  or  toothed, 
very  much  longer  than  the  peculiar, 
fringed  appendages  between  the  corolla 
lobes  so  characteristic  of  the  perennial 
group  of  Gentians.  Unlike  the  flowers 
of  most  of  our  perennial  species,  the 
flowers  of  this  species  open  very  wide- 
ly, like  those  of  the  Fringed  Gentians. 
Like  the  other  perennial  species,  the 
flowers  are  very  lasting  in  character. 
A group  of  this  species  planted  in  front 
of  taller  plants  or  shrubs  would  be  a 
most  beautiful  sight  when  in  full  bloom. 
Tastes  differ,  but  in  the  estimation  of 
the  writer  this  species  excels  all  other 
American  species  in  beauty,  not  except- 
ing the  Large  Fringed  Gentian. 


In  southeastern  Michigan  this  is  one 
of  the  rarest  of  plants,  ever  the  com- 
panion of  that  exceedingly  rare  and 
very  handsome  but  smallest  of  native 
lilies,  the  true  Lilium  umbellatum  (not 
the  Japanese  lily  usually  cultivated  as 
Lilium  umbellatum,  which  is  correctly 
and  properly  called  Lilium  elegans 
Thunberg,  a very  handsome  lily  indeed, 
with  plant  about  the  same  size,  but 
with  flowers  much  larger  than  the  true 
Lilium  umbellatum,  also  much  coarser, 
nevertheless  one  of  the  best  lilies  in 
cultivation,  too  good  to  be  sold  under 
a false  name).  They  grow'  together, 
the  Downy  Gentian  and  the  Lilium  um- 
bellatum, on  tops  of  high,  dry,  sandy, 
shady,  or  not  shady,  hills,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  at  least  1,000  feet,  in  south- 
eastern Michigan,  both  among  the 
rarest  of  plants.  It,  however,  grow's 
fairly  abundantly  in  western  Ontario, 
near  the  shores  of  Lake  Fluron,  in 
sandy  soils,  deep  and  dry.  This  rare 
and  handsome  Gentian  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  our  choicest  formal  gardens, 
very  much  more  so  than  many  foreign 
plants  we  cultivate  in  our  formal  gar- 
dens, parks  and  cemeteries.  Dr.  N.  L. 
Britton,  director-in-chief  of  New  York 
Botanic  Gardens,  gives  its  range  as 
“On  prairies,  Ohio,  to  the  Northwest 
Territory,  Georgia  and  Kansas.” 
Soapwort  Gentian  (Gentiana  Sapo- 
naria  L.). 

One  of  the  largest  and  tallest  of 
American  Gentians,  a giant  compared 
with  all  the  others  I herewith  describe, 
often  3 feet  or  more  Jail,  very  rank  and 
stout  growing,  smooth  or  rough-down, 
with  large  lanceolate,  ovate-lanceolate 
or  oblong  leaves,  which  are  usually 
acute  at  both  ends,  3 to  5-veined,  the 
lowest  obovate  and  smaller.  From  one 
to  many  stems  rise  from  a large,  thick 
branching  root,  growing  deeply  in  the 
ground.  At  the  top  of  the  stems,  and 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  are 
very  large  broad  clusters  of  large  ses- 
sile flowers,  each  flower  1 to  3 inches 
long,  of  a light  reddish  or  purplish- 
blue,  these  dense  clusters  often  5 or  6 
inches  or  more  across.  The  individual 
flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  next  species,  and  open  widely  con- 
sidering the  very  short  corolla  lobes. 
It  grows  in  wet  or  dry,  usually  sandy, 
soils,  Ontario  to  Minnesota,  Florida  to 
Louisiana.  It  is  really  a very  hand- 
some plant,  but  when  cultivated  due  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  its  very 
large  size.  It  should  be  grown  either 
in  isolated  clumps,  or  as  a background 
for  smaller  species,  or  in  center  of  bed. 
Closed  Blue  Gentian  (Gentiana  An- 
drewsii  Griseb.). 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
curious  of  Gentians.  Its  large  blue 


flowers  never  open.  Very  many  people, 
unacquainted  with  this  characteristic, 
have  patiently  watched  the  “buds”  of 
this  flower  for  days  at  a time,  but  al- 
ways in  vain,  for  they  ever  remain 
closed.  A large  group  of  this  species 
is  indeed  a beautiful  sight  when  in  full 
bloom,  coming,  too,  as  they  do,  so  very 
late  in  the  year,  when  flowers  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  This  Gen- 
tian is  not  a rare  and  select  aristocrat, 
like  the  Fringed  Gentians  and  the 
Downy  Gentian,  which  very  few  will 
probably  ever  enjoy  cultivating,  but 
emphatically  the  people’s  Gentian, 
which  almost  any  one  may  grow  almost 
anywhere  to  satisfaction.  It  is  to  Gen- 
tians what  the  Ostrich  Fern  is  among 
ferns — a choice  and  beautiful  species 
any  one  can  grow  with  good,  hearty 
satisfaction. 

Plant  1 to  3 feet  high,  stems  coarse, 
very  many  from  an  old  root,  forming 
a large  clump,  increasing  in  beauty  with 
age.  Root  large  and  branching,  deep 
into  the  ground,  usually  very  difficult 
to  dig  from  its  native  habitat.  Leaves 
dark,  rich  green,  very  smooth,  ovate 
to  lanceolate,  rounded  at  apex,  nar- 
rowed or  sometimes  rounded  at  base, 
the  lowest  smaller,  ovate  or  oblong. 
The  flowers  are  smaller,  and  of  a 
darker  shade  than  those  of  the  Soap- 
wort  Gentian,  1 to  1^2  inches  long, 
bright  purplish-blue,  or  sometimes 
white;  if  white  never  of  a yellowish 
tint,  never  opening,  hence  common 
name,  growing  in  large  dense  terminal 
and  auxiliary  clusters,  sessile  in  the 
cluster.  Grows  naturally  in  rich  moist 
soil,  usually  in  heavy  black  muck, 
among  coarse  tough-rooted  sedges, 
hence  the  great  difficulty  of  digging  it 
in  its  native  haunts.  Because  of  this 
difficulty  of  digging  and  its  rareness, 
compared  with  most  species  of  wild 
plants,  not  of  Gentian  tribe,  it  will  re- 
main rather  expensive  until  some  ex- 
pert nurseryman  or  florist  grows  a sup- 
ply from  the  seeds.  More  in  this  line 
in  conclusion  of  this  article.  One  of 
the  best  of  all  plants  for  setting  in 
marshy  places,  along  shores  of  rivers, 
lakes  or  ponds  or  other  ornamental 
waters,  where  no  one  will  make  a mis- 
take by  planting  it  in  large  quantities, 
setting  it  quite  closely  together.  Still 
a single  large  old  plant  makes  a fine 
show  when  in  bloom.  It  grows  very 
well  in  the  formal  garden,  taking  kind- 
ly to  almost  any  good  garden  soil,  not 
too  dry  or  too  sandy.  It  is  not  best  to 
plant  it  where  more  conspicuously 
showy  plants  are  called  for,  but  there 
are  quiet  nooks  in  every  formal  garden 
just  suitable  for  this  plant,  where  the 
brilliant-hued  species  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place.  It  is  an  excellent  cut 
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flower,  lasting  a very  long  time  after 
being  cut.  The  white-flowered  form  is 
very  fine  indeed,  of  a more  clear  white 
than  the  flowers  of  the  next  species. 
Range:  Quebec,  to  the  Northwest 
Territory,  Georgia  and  Missouri. 

Yellowish  Gentian,  White  Gentian 

(Gentiana  flavida  Asa  Gray,  1846). 

In  1848  Dr.  Asa  Gray  named  this 
plant  as  Gentiana  alba  in  his  Manual, 
but  this  name  had  been  given  by  Muh- 
lenburgh  to  the  white  variety  of  Gen- 
tiana Andrewsii  in  1818,  making  this 
name  untenable. 

This  very  handsome  Gentian  is  much 
larger  than  Gentiana  Andrewsii,  rank- 
ing next  to  Gentiana  Saponaria  with 
respect  to  size.  Plant,  even  without 
flowers,  very  handsome,  growing  like 
the  other  perennial  Gentians  in  tufts, 
which  become  very  large  with  age,  aris- 
ing 1 to  3 feet  from  a large,  coarsely 
branching,  yellowish,  very  bitter  root, 
the  whole  plant  being  very  bitter,  as  are 
all  our  other  Gentians,  all  being  excel- 
lent tonics  in  medicine.  Leaves  of 
very  light  clear  green,  contrasting  fine- 
ly with  the  dark  green  foliage  of  Gen- 
tiana Andrewsii,  somewhat  shining. 
Flowers  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
Closed  Blue  Gentian,  114  to  2 inches 
long,  campanulate-funnel-form,  opening 
very  widely  for  the  group,  in  very  large 
auxiliary  and  terminal  clusters,  sessile, 
yellowish  or  greenish-white,  indeed 
very  neat  and  handsome — if  anything, 
handsomer  than  Gentiana  Andrewsii — 
and,  like  it,  well  worthy  of  a place  in 
any  flower  garden.  While  it  sometimes 
grows  in  wet  marshes  or  swamps  like 
Gentiana  Andrewsii,  it  usually  grows 
in  dryish  to  dry  sandy  soils,  in  shade 
or  sunshine,  either  bordering  swamps, 
streams  or  lakes,  or  on  quite  high  hills. 
Just  as  easy  to  grow  as  is  Gentiana 
Andrewsii,  flourishing  in  dryer  and 
more  sandy  places  than  that  species 
will.  Range,  Ontario  to  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky to  Minnesota. 

Narrow-leaved  Gentian  (Gentiana  lin- 
earis Froel.). 

Unlike  the  other  perennial  species  I 
have  thus  far  described,  this  is  a very 
slender  species,  growing  from  8 inches 
to  2 feet  high,  tufted,  leafy,  very  smooth. 
Leaves  very  narrow,  linear  or  lance- 
linear,  acute  at  both  ends,  3-veined. 
Flowers  in  auxiliary  or  terminal  clus- 
ters, more  slender  than  the  others  I 
have  described,  1 to  1)4  inches  long, 
oblong-funnel-form,  blue,  open,  with 
short,  rounded,  erect  corolla  lobes.  A 
very  pretty  plant,  found  in  bogs  and  on 
mountains,  New  Brunswick  and  On- 
tario to  Maryland. 


Red-stemmed  Gentian  (Gentiana  rubri- 
caulis  Schvvien.). 

Tufted,  1 to  2 feet  high,  very  smooth, 
with  slender,  round  stems,  and  rather 
distant,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate 
leaves,  rounded  at  base,  and  acuminate 
at  apex,  lower  narrower  and  obtuse. 
Flowers  in  dense  terminal  and  auxiliary 
clusters,  sessile,  larger  and  broader 
than  those  of  Gentiana  linearis,  1)4 
inches  long,  greenish-blue  or  bright 
blue,  open.  The  ovate,  acute  corolla 
lobes  are  much  longer  than  those  of 
Gentiana  linearis.  Very  unlike  that 
species  in  all  other  respects,  and  well 
worthy  of  a place  in  our  ornamental 
gardening.  Range,  in  wet  soil.  New 
Brunswick,  to  central  New  York,  west- 
ern Ontario  and  Minnesota. 

The  Propagation  of  American  Peren- 
nial Gentians. 

All  may  be  grown  by  divisions  of  the 
roots,  being  sure  to  so  cut  the  roots 
that  one  or  more  buds  are  left  upon 
the  crown,  I think  the  best  way  to 
grow  them  in  large  quantities  is  from 
the  seeds.  All  our  perennial  species 
have  very  light,  chaffy  seeds,  more  or 


less  broadly  winged,  white  or  yellowish, 
very  small.  All  Gentians  h.ave  seeds 
that  germinate  best  at  a very  low  tem- 
perature. The  best  way  to  grow  them 
is  therefore  to  sow  them  in  the  fall  as 
soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frtimes  or  cool 
greenhouses,  in  a moist  atmosphere. 
Being  very  small,  they  should  be  sown 
very  shallow,  but  under  no  considera- 
tion suffered  to  dry  out.  Should  be  kept 
partially  shaded  until  the  plants  are  well 
up.  It  would  be  useless  to  undertake 
to  sow  these  Gentians  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  spring,  as  the  weather 
w'ould  become  too  warm  before  the 
seeds  would  have  a chance  to  germi- 
nate and  grow  sufficiently  large  to  en- 
dure the  warm  sun's  rays.  Should  the 
ground  become  too  hot  and  too  dry  be- 
fore the  plants  are  well  started,  the 
plants  would  be  quite  apt  to  die.  This 
probably  explains  why  so  many  have 
failed  in  growing  our  native  American 
Gentians  from  the  seeds.  I close,  hop- 
ing I have  aroused  a special  interest  in 
these  beautiful  native  flowers,  and 
helped  some  on  to  their  successful  cul- 
ture. 


ASKED  AND  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department 


■Watering  and  Cultivating  Street 
Trees. 

Since  the  discussion  of  watering 
street  trees  recently  published  in  this 
department,  the  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  the  German  method  of  tree 
watering  shown  here,  appeared  in 
Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertiier-Zeitung, 
with  a descriptive  account  of  the  work 
as  carried  out  in  Hanover  by  Arthur 
Glogau,  Chief  City  Gardener  of  Han- 
over. Mr.  Glogau  says : 

“Whenever  the  trees  were  cared 
for  in  the  right  way  and  given  suffi- 
cient attention,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  damage.  In  the 
district  assigned  to  my  care,  all  the 
trees  planted  along  the  highway  (in- 
cluding even  the  acacias,  although 
these  are  taken  care  of  last  of  all), 
start  to  receive  a thorough  watering  al- 
ready in  May  or  June,  The  plan  fol- 
lowed is  to  give  each  tree  of  medium 
size,  at  least  one  cubic  meter  of  wa- 
ter, care  being  taken  not  to  cut  or 
destroy  the  roots  which  are  some- 
times uncovered  when  the  soil  from 
around  the  base  of  the  tree  is  tem- 
porarily removed.  The  accompany- 
ing picture  shows  just  how  this  is 
done.  Six  weeks  later  this  watering  is 
repeated,  the  tree  being  fertilized  with 


manure  whenever  that  is  possible  and 
seems  necessary.  The  results  of  this 
process  were  excellent;  even  the  most 
excessive  heat  did  not  damage  the 
trees  in  the  least.  This  year,  bear- 
ing the  experiences  of  past  years  in 
mind,  I watered  the  trees  even  more 
thoroughly  than  ever  before,  and  re- 
sults far  surpassed  those  in  the  past. 
The  red  chestnuts  which  are  usually 
among  the  first  to  display  seared 
leaves,  and  barren  tops,  this  year  re- 
tained their  green  foliage  much  long- 
er than  in  past  years,  due  solely  to 
this  watering  process.  The  maples, 
which  so  often  are  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, and  also  shed  their  green  leaves 
so  early,  have  shown  much  greater 
durability  owing  to  the  satisfactory 
humidity  of  the  soil.  The  lindens, 
and  even  the  rare  variety  of  Krim- 
lindens,  which  are  always  the  easiest 
pre}^  of  the  heat,  have  responded 
gratefully  to  the  watering  and  kept 
their  freshness  much  longer  than  us- 
ually. The  Hungarian  silver-linden, 
Tilia  tomentosa,  which  is  usually  a 
very  good  road  tree,  being  by  far  the 
most  hardy  of  the  Lindens,  proved 
more  durable  than  ever.  The  red 
whortleberries,  Sorbxis  Aria  lutescens, 
gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  how- 
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ever,  because  they  did  not  lose  a 
single  leaf  till  late  fall,  thus  main- 
taining their  reputation  as  being 
among  the  best  of  road  trees.  I had 
a very  peculiar  experience  with  Elms, 
U I inns  glabra  vegeta.  Owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  one  of  the  dis- 
trict gardeners,  one  group  of  these 
trees  was  not  sufficiently  watered, 
and  as  a result,  as  early  as  the  month 
of  June  they  were  almost  barren  of 
foliage,  in  fact  I suspected  they  had 
been  attacked  by  some  sort  of  a 
disease,  which  is  often  true  of  elms. 
But  a most  thorough  watering- 
proved  the  best  remedy  to  stop  the 
threatening  death.  In  a very  short 
time  after  the  application  of  this  pro- 
cess the  trees  were  again  covered 
with  beautiful  foliage,  notwithstand- 
ing the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
fungi  and  the  rust  disappeared,  and 
the  trees  remained  in  fine  condition. 

‘T  shall  now  enumerate  a few 
trees  which  are  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  the  attack  of  the  sun  rays  but 
which  showed  fairly  good  results. 
The  American  oak  Quarcus  paltistris, 
and  the  horse-chestnuts,  need  a 
very  thorough  watering,  but  keep 
very  well  if  they  get  it.  The  plane- 
trees  lost  their  leaves  even  when  giv- 
en very  much  water,  but  not  as  rap- 
idly as  usual.  But  no  amount  of 
watering  did  the  birch-trees  any 
good,  they  losing  their  leaves  very 
rapidly  and  becoming  entirely  bare 
rather  early.  However  this  same  ex- 
perience has  been  had  with  these 
trees  in  less  arid  summers,  and  the 
unfortunate  results  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  other  causes. 

"I  want  to  relate  one  more  experi- 
ence of  the  greatest  importance : As 
an  experiment,  some  of  the  trees 
were  sprinkled  very  thoroughly  at  a 
time  when  the  sky  was  cloudless. 
This  artificial  rain  produced  most  un- 
fortunate results.  The  leaves  were 
nearly  altogether  burnt.  The  same 
has  been  observed  to  be  true  in  the 
case  of  bushes  which  have  been 
sprinkled  by  grass-sprinklers  placed 
nearby.” 

In  commenting  on  the  above  described 
methods,  Mr.  Jens  Jensen,  landscape 
architect  of  Chicago,  says : 

“When  I had  charge  of  the  West 
Park  System,  the  trees  on  the  boule- 
vards in  the  heart  of  the  west  side 
were  sprayed  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  the  leaves  clean  from  soot 
and  dust.  I did  not,  however,  find 
any  trouble  with  the  leaves  becom- 
ing burnt  when  the  spraying  was 
done  in  the  hot  sunshine,  as  the  cor- 
respondent in  the  "Moeller’s  Deutsche 
Gaertner  Zeitung’’  calls  attention  to. 


I have,  however,  observed  this  burn- 
ing in  hot  sunshine  on  shrubs  and 
green  house  plants.  Our  trees  were 
Carolina  poplars  and  elms.” 


PARKtVAY  IN  HANOVEfR. 

.Editor  Park  and  Cemetery  : 

The  treatment  of  street  trees  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  F.  W.  Kelsey  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Park  and  Cemetery, 
is  beyond  question  invaluable  where 
practicable,  but  it  is  seldom  that  cul- 
. tivation  can  be  successfully  adopted, 
except  when  the  trees  are  quite  small, 
in  the  usually  very  limited  planting 
space  between  the  street  curb  and 
sidewalk.  As  the  trees  increase  in 
size  and  the  roots  extend  far  beyond 
this  narrow  area  away  under  the 
street  pavement,  which  as  generally 
constructed  is  impervious  to  mois- 
ture, the  small  cultivated  area  around 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  affords  little  or 
no  benefit,  especially  in  very  dry 
weather,  in  supplying  or  conserving 
any  appreciable  amount  of  moisture. 
The  tree  ’under  such  circumstances 
depends  almost  entirely  for  water  on 
the  area  inside  of  the  sidewalk,  which 
in  many  instances  is  quite  restricted. 
.Surface  watering  in  such  conditions 
is  of  little  benefit  to  trees  of  large 
size,  a fact  lamentably  attested  to  by 
the  sickly,  starved  appearance  of  hun- 
dreds of  trees  in  nearly  all  of  our  cities. 

An  effective  remedy  is  found  in 
sub  irrigation,  which  may  be  adopted 
in  a practicable  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  manner  by  simply  bor- 
ing a number  of  small  holes  at  con- 
venient points  around  the  trees  be- 
tween the  curb  and  sidewalk,  or  in- 
side of  the  sidewalk  according  to 


circumstances,  the  object  being  to 
afford  a means  of  supplying  water 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
which  may  find  its  way  by  percola- 


tion and  absorption  in  all  directions, 
particularly  under  the  pavement,  to 
the  most  distant  feeding  roots  of  the 
trees.  A very  practicable  and  per- 
manent plan  is  to  bore  these  holes 
with  a 4-inch  post  hole  auger  to  a 
depth  of  a little  over  two  feet,  in- 
serting two  lengths  of  4-inch  drain 
tile  which  will  always  keep  the  hole 
open.  The  opening  need  not  be 
closed  if  in  sod  and  as  the  top  of  the 
tile  is  an  inch  or  two  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  lawn  mower.  Water 
is  of  course,  applied  most  conven- 
iently through  a hose  and  it  is  sur- 
prising in  most  cases  the  quantity  of 
water  each  hole  will  absorb,  depend- 
ing on  the  porosity  of  the  soil.  If 
the  soil  is  clayey  and  compact  and 
water  is  absorbed  slowly,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  go  over  the  hole  sev- 
eral times  perhaps  at  each  watering 
to  insure  a sufficient  supply.  Very 
little  skill  and  but  little  labor  is  re- 
quired in  the  installation  of  this 
simple  but  quite  effective  system  of 
irrigation.  Trees  in  all  large  cities 
and  particularly  in  manufacturing 
districts  suffer  materially  from  un- 
favorable atmospheric  conditions,  but 
it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  street 
trees  in  general  suffer  more  from 
want  of  water  than  from  any  other 
cause.  James  Currie. 

Supt.  Forest  Home  Cemetery. 

Milwaukee. 
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THE  STORY  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  CEMETERIES 


Modern  nations  build  stately  mauso- 
leums for  their  great  generals,  but 
are  usually  content  to  allot  only  the 
hasty  trench  or  ditch  to  the  common 
soldier.  The  bones  of  British  sol- 
diers, for  example,  are  scattered  the 
world  around,  says  Kipling; 

“Walk  wide  o’  the  Widow  at  Wind- 
sor 

For  ’alf  o’  creation  she  owns; 

We  ’ave  bought  ’er  the  same  with 
the  sword  an’  the  flame. 

An’  we’ve  salted  it  down  with  our 
bones. 

(Poor  beggars! — It’s  blue  with  our 
bones!)’’ 

To  this  rule  of  indifference  as  to  the 
final  resting  place  of  obscure  heroes 
the  United  §tates  forms  an  honor- 
able exception.  There  are  today 
eighty-four  national  cemeteries,  which 
contain  the  graves  of  some  360,000 
American  soldiers  and  sailors. 

These  cemeteries  are  among  the 
finest  of  “God's  acres”  in  the  world 
and  are  lovingly  cared  for  by  a large 
corps  of  superintendents,  overseers 
and  gardeners. 

The  national  cemeteries  are  mainly 
a result  of  the  civil  war.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  the  secretary  of  war,  by 
general  order,  directed  accurate  and 
permanent  records  to  be  kept  of  de- 
ceased soldiers  and  their  places  of 
burial.  The  work  was  assigned  to  the 
quartermaster  general’s  department. 
That  department  already  had  charge 
of  the  burial  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
but  its  care  had  ordinarily  ended  with 
the  drifting  smoke  of  the  guns  that 
were  discharged  over  their  graves. 

By  act  of  July  17,  1862,  congress 
empowered  the  president  to  purchase 
cemetery  grounds,  to  be  used  for  the 
burial  of  “soldiers  who  shall  die  in 
the  service  of  their  country.”  Such 
was  the  intensity  of  the  great  war 
that  for  some  time  no  action  was 
taken  under  the  law. 

Following  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania  in- 
augurated a movement  whereby  sev- 
eral states  purchased  seventeen  acres 
of  ground  embracing  the  center  of  the 
union  line  and  caused  to  be  disin- 


terred and  reburied  there  the  bodies 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  buried 
outside  this  area.  The  cemetery  was 
dedicated  by  Lincoln,  November  19, 
1863,  in  that  perfect  tribute  to  the 
“honored  dead”  who  there  “gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion.”  The 
cemetery  was  subsequently  taken  over 
by  the  nation. 

The  cemeteries  at  Antietam,  Mur- 
freesboro, Chattanooga  and  other 
places  were  likewise  begun  by  states 
or  by  federal  troops  acting  under  or- 
ders of  their  commanders.  That  at 
Chattanooga  was  largely^  the  result  of 
the  activity  of  Gen.  George  H.  Thom- 
as, in  charge  of  the  department.  It  is 
related  that  when  the  work  of  rein- 
terring the  dead  was  proceeding  a 
question  arose  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  buried  together  according 
to  the  states  from  which  they  came. 

“We  have  heard  enough  about 
states  and  states’  rights  lately,”  said 
Thomas,  who,  though  a Virginian, 
had  remained  loyal  to  the  union. 
“Let  us  mix  them  up  and  nationalize 
them  a little.” 

Other  cemeteries  sprang  up  by 
mere  accumulation  of  interments 
about  military  centers,  hospitals, 
prisons,  etc.  At  Andersonville,  for 
example,  the  dead  were  buried  by 
parties  of  their  comrades,  who  not- 
withstanding the  horrors  of  their  own 
lot,  took  pious  care  to  keep  accurate 
records  and  even  erected  many  rude 
headboards.  From  first  to  last  about 
50,000  men  were  confined  at  Ander- 
sonville. In  August,  1864,  there  were 
32,193  prisoners  penned  in  that  dread 
area,  the  greatest  number  at  any  one 
time.  The  first  death  occurred  Febru- 
ary 27,  1864;  the  last,  April  28,  1865. 
In  that  short  period  there  was  a total 
of  12,912 — a mortality  of  25  per  cent. 

In  the  summer  of  1865,  a force  of 
men  under  Capt.  James  Moore  were 
sent  to  Andersonville  to  inclose  the 
grounds  and  provide  headboards  for 
each  grave.  They  were  able  to  identi- 
fy 12,461  of  the  graves,  leaving  only 
451  “unknown.”  The  world  famous 
nurse.  Miss  Clara  Barton,  accompa- 
nied this  expedition,  and  wrote  a re- 


port so  vir  id  that  the  reader  cannot 
avoid  the  impression  that  he  is  view- 
ing the  scenes  she  describes. 

Immediately  after  the  war  the  work 
of  formally  establishing  national  cem- 
eteries in  places  where  union  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  buried  proceeded 
rapidly.  The  last  such  cemetery  to 
be  established  was  that  at  Greene- 
ville,  Tenn.,  provided  for  by  an  act 
of  congress  approved  June  12,  1906. 
This  cemetery  contains  the  tomb  of 
former  I’resident  Johnson  and  only 
ten  others,  though  it  has  an  area  of 
fifteen  acres. 

The  eighty-four  national  cemeteries 
are  divided  according  to  importance 
into  twenty-six  first-class,  twenty  sec- 
ond-class, sixteen  third-class  and 
twenty-two  fourth-class.  Those  in 
the  first  class  include  Arlington,  An- 
dersonville, Antietam,  Chalmette, 
Chattanooga,  Nashville,  Corinth, 
Gettysburg,  Fredericksburg,  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Shiloh  and  Vicksburg. 

In  the  number  of  interments,  that 
at  Arlington  stands  first,  with  about 
22,000.  That  at  Vicksburg  is  a rather 
close  second,  with  16,892.  The  Nash- 
ville cemetery  is  third,  with  16,691. 

Arlington,  as  is  generally  known, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  wife  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Mrs.  Lee  was  a 
daughter  of  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis,  who  was  a grandson 
of  Martha  Washington.  The  stately 
mansion  whose  classic  columns  have 
been  seen  by  every  visitor  to  Wash- 
ington Citjq  was  inherited  by  her, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war 
it  was  the  Lee  home.  Lee,  then  a 
colonel  in  the  United  States  army, 
wrote  his  resignation  there,  April  20, 
1861.  Two  days  later  he  quitted  his 
beautiful  home  forever  to  accept  com- 
mand in  the  military  forces  of  his 
state. 

In  1864  the  estate  was  sold  for  tax- 
es by  the  “rump”  Union  government 
of  Virginia,  and  was  bought  by  the 
national  government,  which  set  it 
apart  as  a cemetery.  After  the  war 
Lee  considered  making  an  attempt  to 
regain  the  property,  but  finally  de- 
cided that  the  time  was  not  ripe. 
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Subsequently  a son  brought  suit  to 
recover  on  the  ground  that  the  es- 
tate had  been  illegally  sold.  After 
long  litigation  he  established  his 
claim,  but  reconveyed  his  rights  to 
the  United  States  for  $150,000. 

Overlooking,  as  it  does,  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  capital,  a more  beautiful 
spot  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Mag- 
nificent old  oaks  shade  its  glades  and 
knolls,  and  art  has  perfected  what 
nature  left  undone. 

The  cemetery  contains  the  tombs 


of  Logan,  Sheridan,  Lawton,  and  oth- 
er noted  generals,  but  the  most  fa- 
mous monument  is  that  to  2,111  un- 
known dead,  gathered  from  the  fields 
of  Bull  Run  and  the  route  to  the 
Rappahannock.  As  the  inscription 
states,  “their  remains  could  not  be 
identified,  but  their  names  and  deaths 
are  recorded  in  the  archives  of  their 
country,  and  its  grateful  citizens  hon- 
or them  as  of  their  noble  army  of 
martyrs.” 

It  it  only  when  one  stands  before 
this  monument  and  looks  about  at 
the  thousands  of  little  headstones 
gleaming  white  against  the  green- 
sward that  he  realizes  to  the  full  the 
price  that  some  men  have  paid  for 
their  country. 

On  one  side  of  the  cemetery  as  you 
enter  through  the  upper  gate  is  the 
officers’  section;  on  the  other  the 
section  for  the  privates.  To  the 
right,  where  the  officers  lie  buried, 
the  monuments  are  costly  and  pre- 
tentious. There  are  monoliths  tower- 


ing high,  ponderous  cubes  and  cross- 
es of  granite,  beautified  by  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor,  and  at  their  foot  of- 
ten you  shall  see  the  pathetic  mound 
half  buried  beneath  a mass  of  cling- 
ing ivy.  There  are  flowers  here  al- 
ways, brought  by  loving  hands,  and 
here  and  there  about  the  silent  field 
a drooping  flag,  its  staff  stuck  in  the 
turf,  shows  that  some  patriotic  son 
or  daughter  remembers  the  deeds  of 
valor. 

And  across  the  way — more  elo- 


quently pathetic  still — is  the  privates’ 
section.  For  here  lies  an  army  of 
private  soldiers.  Only  a little  way  the 
solemn  stone  cubes  raise  their  heads 
above  the  velvet  turf.  As  in  life 
they  formed  according  to  military 
regulations,  so  do  they  now  in  death. 
The  white  stones,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  the  soldier  who  sleeps  be- 
neath, his  rank,  and  the  State  from 
which  he  came,  are  set  in  orderly 
rows,  uniform  in  distance  each  from 
the  other,  arrayed  in  order  and  mar- 
shaled like  battalions. 

About  the  cemetery  there  are  tab- 
lets set  in  the  grass  on  which  are 
inscribed  verses  from  Col.  Theodore 
O’Hara’s  “The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead.” 

There  is  no  other  place  where  the 
thinking  man  may  so  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  contemplation.  In  all  the  world 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a more  beau- 
tiful spot.  Thick  with  gigantic  forest 
trees  and  evergreen  pines,  set  off 
with  beautiful  flowers,  the  land  is  roll- 
ing and  uneven,  so  that  each  winding 


turn  brings  one  to  new  delights.  It 
slopes  up  from  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  where  the  old  mansion  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  still  stands,  and  from 
thence  one  can  see,  far  off,  the  faint- 
blue  ridge  of  distant  hills,  the  silver 
river  there  below  with  sluggish  boats 
floating  idly  to  the  sea,  the  mystic 
shadows  of  the  farther  shore.  Behind, 
amid  the  trees  through  which  the 
odorous  wind  sighs  now  so  gently, 
the  lawns  and  meadow-ridges  hang 
rich  in  flowers,  though  fortunately 
and  wisely  the  landscape  gardner  has 
left  nature  alone  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Here  and  there  the  shrubbery 
is  wild  and  tangled,  though  mostly 
the  turf  is  cleaned  and  well-kept  and 
trim,  and  art  has  aided  nature,  as  in 
the  beautiful  Druidical  amphitheater 
and  rostrum,  where,  on  Decoration 
Day,  thousands  gather  beneath  the 
green  vines  to  hear  spoken  tributes  to 
the  dead. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  national 
cemeteries  is  that  on  Custer’s  battle- 
field in  Montana.  The  story  of  how 
the  dashing,  yellow-haired  young  ma- 
jor-general and  every  man  of  five 
companies  of  the  Seventh  cavalry 
lost  their  lives  in  battle  with  the 
Sioux,  June  25,  1876,  is  known  to 
everyone.  The  266  dead,  including 
those  who  fell  under  Reno  and  Ben- 
teen,  were  buried  where  they  fell,  the 
bodies  in  most  instances  being  found 
naked  and  shockingly  mutilated.  Sub- 
sequently the  bodies  were  taken  up 
and  reburied  in  a hollow  square  to 
the  east  of  the  present  monument. 
Near  by  are  also  ’ouried  the  men  who 
fell  at  the  Fort  Kearney  massacre  in 
1866  and  those  killed  by  the  Sioux 
at  old  Fort  Smith  a year  or  tw;o  later. 
Several  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
Philippines  and  deceased  veterans  of 
the  Civil  war  have  likewise  found  a 
last  resting  place  there,  so  that  the 
interments  in  the  cemetery  now  to- 
tal upward  of  1,200. 

The  smallest  national  cemetery  is 
that  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  Va.  It  is  on  the 
site  of  the  battlefield  of  that  name, 
fought  in  1861.  It  is  only  fifty  feet 
square,  and  is  situated  on  a large 
bluff  overlooking  the  upper  Potomac. 
It  contains  the  graves  of  one  known 
and  twenty-four  unknown  soldiers. 

The  only  national  cemetery  outside 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  is 
that  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  was 
established  in  1851,  three  years  after 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  and 
contains  the  remains  of  570  known 
and  750  unknown  dead — men,  who 
lost  their  lives  in  carrying  the  Stars 
(Continued  on  page  XII) 
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We  have  frequently  pointed  out 
in  these  pages  the  possibilities  of 
the  work  of  educating  the  public 
on  matters  of  modern  cemetery 
design  and  management  through 
the  daily  papers. 

The  story  of  the  modern  ceme- 
tery and  its  development  from 
the  old  country  grave-yard  to  the 
modern  park  plan  burial  ground 
is  a vastly  interesting  one  and 
one  that  makes  strong  appeal  to 
the  intelligent  public  when  placed 
before  them  in  forcible  fashion. 

Where  newspapers  have  been  in- 
terested in  this  work,  and  have  been 
furnished  with  the  proper  facts  on 
which  to  base  their  stories,  they  have 
placed  the  modern  cemetery  before 
the  public  in  a way  to  inspire  inter- 
est and  enlist  the  support  of  the 
people  for  advanced  ideas  of  modern 
cemetery  development. 

For  example,  no  less  a paper  than 
the  New  York  Sun  took  up  the  mat- 
ter of  exploiting  the  cemeteries,  and 
put  one  of  its  best  reporters  on  the 
job,  and  under  the  handsome,  orna- 
mental heading  reproduced  above,  ex- 
tending across  an  entire  page,  he  pro- 
duced nearly  a page  of  interesting  and 
fairly  accurate  information  about  the 
modern  cemetery.  He  got  his  in- 
spiration and  suggestion  from  the 
file  of  Park  and  Cemetery  in  the  New 
York  public  library  and  most  of  the 
rest  of  his  material  from  a morning’s 
visit  to  Mr.  Reese  Carpenter  of  Ken- 
sico  Cemetery. 

Following  are  some  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  the  story  in  the  Sun: 

There  are  few  visitors  to  cities 
who  do  not  include  a cemetery  in 
their  list  of  places  to  see.  This  is 
an  unconscious  recognition  of  the 
work  of  the  men  who  have  fixed  a 
high  standard  for  cemetery  design- 
ing and  who  have  made  burying 
places  spots  of  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness. A trip  through  a well  ordered 
cemetery  is  a visit  to  an  attractive- 
ly laid  out  park. 

Passing  through  an  appropriate  en- 
trance the  visitor  follows  winding 
roads  that  are  flanked  with  clusters 
of  blooming  shrubs  or  beds  of  flow- 
ers. There  is  usually  a lake  with 
swans  on  it  and  edged  by  feathery 
willow  trees,  while  about  it  knolls 


rise  up  to  afford  variety  to  land- 
scape. Here  and  there  out  of  the 
frame  of  trees  rises  a stately  mono- 
lith pointing  skyward  and  marble 
tombs  may  be  seen  through  the 
arches  of  the  foliage. 

Nothing  suggests  the  morbid.  It 
is  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  of  quiet 
beauty  and  of  rest  that  prevails.  Some 
striking  statue,  perhaps  carved  by  a 
world  famous  sculptor,  arrests  the  at- 
tention, while  the  simpler  monuments 
that  dot  the  long  sweep  of  lawn  form 
a pleasing  contrast  to  the  green  car- 
pet of  the  grass.  One  may  follow 
miles  of  well  kept  roads  with  some- 
thing of  interest  even  to  the  casual 
visitor  at  every  turn. 

When  towns  in  the  United  States 
were  small  the  burying  places  nat- 
urally centered  about  the  churches. 
In  the  hamlets  of  the  South  and 
elsewhere  the  country  churchyard 
still  exists  and  funeral  processions 
that  wind  from  the  doors  of  the 
church  to  the  grave  may  still  be  seen. 
In  other  regions  these  burying  places 
are  still  seen,  but  rather  as  historical 
monuments  than  in  actual  use.  In 
New  York  old  Trinity  and  its  church- 
yard are  an  example  of  this. 

At  one  time  such  cemeteries  as 
Trinity  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  a 
city.  Then  as  New  York  grew  there 
developed  a demand  for  more  provi- 
sion for  the  dead.  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery was  the  answer  to  the  difficulty 
and  then  came  Cypress  Hills,  both  in 
Brooklyn. 

These  were  at  a distance  from  the 
city  itself  when  New  York’s  center 
was  in  lower  Manhattan.  The  first 
spreading  of  the  cemeteries  did  not 
carry  with  it  any  hew  conception. 
People  bought  lots  and  fenced  them 
in  with  iron  palings.  Straight  lines 


and  rows  of  monuments,  just  as 
in  the  churchyard,  were  still  the 
custom.  It  may  be  that  the  park 
idea,  generally  followed  now,  had 
its  origin  when  the  cemetery  of- 
ficials found  that  it  was  very  ex- 
pensive to  keep  up  a cemetery 
w'hen  each  lot  was  separated  from 
its  neighbor  l)y  a fence. 

It  was  not  until  the  ’80s  that  the 
lawn  system  found  its  first  advo- 
cate in  Supt.  Strauch  of  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati.  It 
has  become  a general  plan  now.  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery  and  on  a still  larger 
scale  Kensico  are  examples  of  it  near 
New'  York. 

The  suburban  railroad  systems 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  securing 
cemetery  sites  away  from  the  town 
and  safe  from  the  encroachment  of 
business.  It  was  not  so  many  years 
ago  when  it  was  an  all  day  drive 
from  the  church  to  the  cemetery. 
Now  the  funeral  train  is  considered 
the  proper  thing  and  nobody  regards 
is  improper  to  have  his  dead  con- 
veyed to  the  place  of  entombment  in 
a private  car. 

These  things  worked  out  slowly. 
There  were  men  of  business  acumen 
and  artistic  sense  who  saw  the  trend 
of  things  and  made  arrangements  to 
supply  the  coming  demand  for  out-of- 
town  cemeteries.  They  realized  that 
the  mortuary  requirements  of  a grow- 
ing city  could  no  longer  be  met  by 
the  existing  facilities  and  they  laid 
their  plans  accordingly.  They  bought 
the  most  sightly  and  the  best  located 
tracts  of  land  they  could  find  and 
announced  their  intention  of  making 
them  cemeteries. 

It  was  not  easy  to  finance  the  new 
cemeteries.  To  turn  hundreds  of 
acres  of  rolling  land  which  was 
covered  with  stubborn  second  growth 
timber  into  a park  and  make  it  at- 
tractive was  an  enterprise  that  re- 
quired a great  outlay  of  money.  The 
returns  would  be  slow  and  men  who 
had  money  for  new  enterprises  were 
not  always  ready  to  undertake  an 
investment  which  it  would  take  years 
to  get  tangible  returns  on.  Some 
men  were  far  sighted  enough  to  see 
results  further  away  than  a few 
months  and  financial  backing  was  se- 
cured. 
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But  what  was  to  be  done  next? 
There  were  few  precedents  to  go  by. 
The  trustees  of  these  cemeteries 
usually  engaged  some  landscape  gar- 
dener to  make  plans,  and  he  fre- 
quently didn’t  know  how.  An  inci- 
dent in*  the  lajdng  out  of  Kensico 
Cemetery  illustrates  this  point. 

The  man  who  had  been  retained  to 
do  the  landscape  gardening  had  in 
mind  a series  of'  catacombs  rising  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  'and  a series  of 
spokelike  straight  avenues  radiating 
from  the  base.  To  make  one  of  these 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  through  a 
knoll  of  ground.  Reese  Carpenter, 
who  bought  the  land  for  the  cemetery 
and  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  its 
comptroller,  objected. 

It  was  decided  to  bring  the  matter 
up  before  a meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  architect  spoke  first. 
He  outlined  his  plans  for  a cemetery 
and  gave  precedents  from  famous 
burying  grounds  in  Europe  with  won- 
derful tiers  of  catacombs.  It  was  to 
be  the  wonder  of  the  new  world,  a 
place  which  people  would  visit  from 
ever}*  part  of  the  globe.  Then  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  asked  to  give  his 
opinions. 

"It  makes  me  weep  to  think  of  cut- 
ting through  that  knoll,”  he  told  the 
business  men  who  formed  the  board. 
‘T  know  that  Jay  Gould  paid  $60,000 
for  a hill  not  half  as  fine  as  that,  and 
now  the  landscape  gardener’s  plans 
include  the  levelling  of  it.  You  are 
planning  a cemetery  not  so  much 
to  be  a place  so  unique  that  men  will 
visit  it  as  an  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world  as  to  be  a spot  which  men  and 
women  will  select  as  the  final  abode 
of  their  loved  ones. 

“Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a young 
woman  of  means  whose  home  is  in 
Westchester  county,  where  she  has 
lawns  and  sloping  grounds  about  her 
residence  Her  mother  dies  and  is 
buried  in  our  cemetery.  Will  this 
young  woman  prefer  to  stand  near 
some  marble  catacomb  and  wave  her 
hand  at  the  passing  trains  and  call 
out  ‘Here’s  where  mother  is  buried,’ 
or  will  she  prefer  to  have  her 
mother’s  grave  in  some  quiet  loca- 
tion on  a brow  of  the  hill,  perhaps, 
where  she  can  go  quietly  and  medi- 
tate? 

“Don’t  you  think  she  would  pre- 
fer to  have  her  last  home  situated 
similarly  to  the  one  she  occupied 
when  she  lived?  My  notion  is  that 
nature  needs  no  improvement,  all  that 
we  need  to  do  is  to  smooth  the  rough 
places  and  make  out  roads,  not  in 
straight  lines,  but  following  the 


easiest  line  of  ascent,  just  as  the  cow- 
paths  now  lead.” 

His  argument  prevailed,  for  it  ex- 
pressed the  idea  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  modern  cemtery  planning. 
The  site  first,  something  as  good  as 
can  be  obtained  and  away  from  the 
noise  of  the  city,  and  then  merely 
nature  assisted,  not  changed. 

The  artistic  planner  of  a burying 
ground  has  a horror  of  laying  out 
grounds.  He  , objects  to  straight 
lines  and  rows  of  anything.  They 
are  never  found  in  nature,  and  the 
man  who  can  combine  the  charm  of 
the  wilderness  with  the  conveniences 
of  civilization  is  the  one  who  will 
make  a success  of  a cemetery,  ac- 
cording to  the  advocates  of  the  mod- 
ern plan.  It  requires  no  little  in- 
genuity and  tact  to  bring  about  the 
results  he  is  after,  and  particularly 
when  he  must  please  many  people  of 
varying  opinions  and  artistic  ideas,  or 
lack  of  them. 

The  superintendents  of  the  park  and 
lawn  cemeteries  of  today  understand 
the  psychology  of  their  business.  It 
is  a long  cry  to  the  present  day  from 
the  time  when  men  put  the  skull  and 
crossbones,  symbols  of  dissolution 
and  death,  at  the  doors  of  their 
tombs.  The  entrance  to  the  cemetery 
must  be  suggestive  and  give  the 
visitor  a proper  impression  at  the 
first. 

When  the  interior  of  the  grounds  is 
reached  there  are  other  even  more  im- 
portant details  to  be  considered.  The 
roads  must  be  shady  and  walking  easy. 
If  it  is  possible  to  have  a stream  and  a 
body  of  water  it  helps  a great  deal  to- 
ward securing  the  general  tone  desired 
in  the  place.  In  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  best  cemeteries  it  is  usu- 
ally stipulated  that  the  designs  of  lot 
owners  for  their  monuments  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  trustees. 
This  is  done  to  preserve  the  uniform- 
ity of  monumental  construction  in  the 
place. 

Many  cemetery  lots  are  laid  out 
along  paths  among  flowers  with  only 
a suggestion  of  a marking,  just 
enough  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the 
deceased. 

The  modest  marble  slab  has  been  re- 
duced to  smaller  compass  and  the  be- 
wildering rows  of  stones  are  avoided 
as  much  as  may  be. 

The  cemetery  of  the  future  will 
not  be  much  different  from  the  best 
of  to-day,  it  is  believed.  The  park 
and  lawn  plan  has  come  to  stay  and 
in  the  future  there  will  be  merely  a 
development  of  the  ideas  which  now 
obtain. 


“There  are  too  many  mausoleums 
being  built,  I think,”  said  Reese  Car- 
penter, who  has  had  a good  many 
years  of  practical  cemetery  experience. 
‘•‘In  the  early  days  when  a man  buried 
his  relative  he  went  to  the  nearest 
stone  fence  and  pulled  out  the  best 
stone  he  could  find  and  put  it  on  the 
grave.  Then  the  next  fellow  got  a 
bigger  one  and  perhaps  scratched  in- 
itials on  it.  The  next  step  seems  to 
have  been  to  put  the  family  history 
on  the  tombstone  with  as  much  po- 
etry as  there  was  room  for. 

"From  an  artistic  point  of  view  I 
would  prefer  to  see  fewer  mausoleums, 
but  more  are  being  built  than  ever 
before.  .They  are  spoiling  the  appear- 
ance of  a good  many  cemeteries  and 
it  is  very  sure  that  everybody  can’t 
be  buried  in  them.  I am  having  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature  re- 
quiring interments  to  be  made  under 
the  ground. 

“It  is  the  long  stretches  of  lawn 
and  fine  views  with  small  monuments 
which  do  not  destroy  the  beauty  of 
the  grounds  and  shut  out  the  view.  I 
am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  cities 
of  the  dead  should  be  made  as  at- 
tractive as  time  and  money  can  make 
them  and  I think  that  the  condition 
which  an  architect  complains  of  when 
he  says  that  ‘cemeteries  are  monstros- 
ities in  their  barrenness  and  sameness’ 
is  passing,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the 
larger  and  newer  burying  places  are 
concerned. 

“The  cemetery  business  is  a ticklish 
business  and  an  error  of  judgment 
may  often  mean  the  failure  of  the 
cemetery  to  attain  its  possibilities. 
Those  who  bring  their  dead  to  a cem- 
etery must  be  treated  with  sympathy 
and  consideration  and  they  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  their  rights  are  pro- 
tected and  that  as  nearly  as  human 
foresight  can  do  it  they  are  assured 
that  their  resting  places  will  receive 
perpetual  care.” 

This  descriptive  and  really  inform- 
ing article  occupied  the  first  page  of 
an  entire  section  devoted  to  the  cem- 
eteries, and  including  a number  of 
large  illustrated  advertisements  of 
cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  greater 
New  York. 

This  section  inspired  a similar  ef- 
fort in  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer, 
and  perhaps  other  papers  in  other 
cities.  The  Seattle  paper  re-hashed 
the  Sun’s  interesting  story,  and  added 
some  pictures  and  descriptive  matter 
of  local  cemeteries,  and  allied  indus- 
tries to  make  a similar  section. 

Cemetery  men  elsewhere  can  enlist 
the  aid  of  the  people  in  modern 
methods  of  management  in  similar  ways 
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New  Cemeteries 

A Catholic  cemetery  with  250  lots  has 
been  contracted  for  in  Carthage,  Mo., 
and  within  a short  time  the  work  of 
preparing  it  will  begin.  It  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
present  Park  cemetery,  and  will  be 
known  as  St.  John’s  cemetery,  in  the 
memory  of  the  venerable  Bishop  John 
Hogan,  retired. 

After  a lapse  of  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century,  Grover,  Colo.,  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Weld  county,  has  a 
cemetery.  S.  Cunningham,  of  the  Rock 
Ridge  district,  has  donated  two  acres 
of  his  ranch  for  that  purpose.  For 
years,  Grover  was  a cattle  station,  and 
in  the  early  days  there  were  many 
shooting  affrays  in  that  section.  It  was 
the  rule  to  bury  victims  of  hair  trig- 
gers or  careless  poker  games  where 
they  fell. 

The  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  Association, 
St.  Louis  county,  filed  articles  of  incor- 
poration in  St.  Louis,  Dec.  14.  The  ceme- 
tery is  on  the  Big  Bend  road,  near 
Denny  road,  in  St.  Louis  county,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kirkwood  and  Webster 
Groves.  The  purpose  of  the  association, 
the  articles  say,  is  to  maintain  a ceme- 
tery near  those  places.  It  is  incorporated 
for  $50,000,  fully  paid. 

Extensive  tracts  of  land  are  being 
transferred  in  Springfield  township, 
Delaware  county.  Pa.,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a large  cemetery.  The 
land  lies  between  Springfield  road  and 
State  road,  overlooking  Durby  Creek. 
Residents  of  the  vicinity  are  exercised 
over  the  probable  effect  the  cemetery 
will  have  on  their  property  values. 

The  Congregation  B.  B.  Jacob,  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  has  recently  taken  steps 
toward  the  purchase  of  a part  of  Bona- 
venture  Cemetery  of  that  city  to  be  ‘set 
aside  as  a burying  ground  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  commit- 
tee with  power  to  close  the  negotiations 
was  appointed. 

The  City  Fathers  of  Antigo,  Wis., 
have  set  aside  20  acres  of  city  property, 
just  southeast  of  the  city  limits,  for 
cemetery  purposes,  and  have  appropriat- 
ed $500  to  begin  improvement. 

The  Catholic  Society  of  Torrington, 
Conn.,  through  the  new  pastor  of  St. 
Francis  Parish,  Rev.  Arthur  O’Keefe, 
has  purchased  the  Michael  Beecher 
place,  at  the  south  end  of  the  borough, 
for  cemetery  purposes.  Cost,  $4,000, 
which  covers  30  acres  of  land,  with 
house  and  barn. 


Additions  and  Improvements 

Graceland  Park  Cemetery  Association, 
Sioux  City,  la.,  has  closed  the  purchase 
of  82  acres  of  land,  adjoining  the  cem- 
etery, for  $26,500.  Graceland  cemetery 
has  now  a total  of  130  acres.  The  new- 
ly acquired  property  of  the  association 
will  be  improved  in  due  time.  The 
foundation  for  the  $30,000  marble  chap- 
el has  been  completed  at  the  cemetery, 
and  the  material  for  the  superstructure 
is  due  for  delivery. 

The  trustees  of  LTnion  cemetery,  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  have  just  purchased  2.67 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  cemetery 
grounds  on  the  north,  paying  for  it  the 
sum  of  $6,875.  The  entire  area  of  the 
old  tract  had  been  sold  and  the  man- 
agement was  compelled  to  purchase 
more  ground. 

A number  of  minor  improvements  are 
planned  for  this  year  for  Mt.  Hope 
Cemetery,  Champaign,  111. 

An  addition  of  40  acres  of  ground  is 
under  negotiation  for  Pleasant  View 
cemetery,  Kewanee,  111.  The  price  is 
$12,000. 

The  erection  of  a mortuary  chapel  for 
Bennington  Park  Lawn  cemetery,  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  is  under  consideration. 

An  important  improvement  now  un- 
der way  in  the  Chalmette  National  Cem- 
etery, New  Orleans,  is  a practically  cir- 
cular road  for  a turning  point  for  auto- 
mobiles. 

From  Cemetery  Reports 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake 
View  Cemetery  Association,  Kendall- 
ville,  Ind.,  the  reports  of  the  secretar\- 
and  superintendent  were  received  and 
placed  on  file.  Total  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  January  1,  1912,  including 
balance  from  last,  were  $8,496.79,  which 
covered  sales  of  lots  $816.15;  interment 
fees,  $253 : foundations,  $201.56.  Dis- 
bursements amounted  to  $7,140.47,  which 
included  labor,  $1,742.54  ; new  water  sys- 
tem $2,177.  The  latter  consisted  of  a 65 
ft.  steel  tower,  supporting  a 10,000  gal- 
lon steel  tank,  the  water  being  lifted 
by  a power  pump  and  gasoline  engine. 
The  water  is  distributed  over  the  ceme- 
tery through  about  5,000  feet  of  pipe, 
and  there  are  31  hydrants.  Total  in- 
terments to  date  2,500.  In  the  year 
1906  an  endowment  fund  was  started 
with  good  results  up  to  the  present. 
H.  A.  Hanes,  superintendent. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Oakland 
Cemetery,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  held 
November  3-7th  last.  During  the  year 


the  Rest  House,  near  the  Cortland 
Street  entrance  was  coni()leted  and 
opened  for  use,  and  the  new  green 
house  justified  its  erection  by  the  re- 
sults of  its  first  season’s  business.  Both 
of  these  structures  have  been  illustrated 
in  these  columns.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  were  $50,634.95,  which  in- 
cluded sales  of  lots,  $13,532;  single 
.graves,  $2,338 ; labor  and  foundations, 
$3,550.95,  and  greenhouse  sales  $7,775.85. 
The  expenditures  were  $50,427.51,  of 
which  the  pay  rolls  consumed  $25,600.35. 
The  assets  of  the  association  are  now 
valued  at  $317,978.51,  of  which  the  Per- 
petual Care  funds  invested  amount  to 
$143,500.  During  the  year  48  monu- 
ments were  erected,  and  the  average 
number  of  employes  per  month  was  39. 
There  were  467  interments  made  during 
the  year  making  a total  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  $18,718.  The  total  value  of 
plants  grown  and  used  from  the  green- 
house was  $8,898.25. 

The  report  of  superintendent  F.  H. 
Rutherford  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  Hamilton  Cemetery,  ^Hamilton,  On- 
tario, is  an  interesting  document.  The 
year  1911  proved  a most  successful  one 
financially  and  otherwise,  and  present 
conditions  suggest  the  appropriateness 
of  securing  the  enactment  by  the  Ontario 
legislature  of  a Public  Cemetery  Act 
whereby  some  uniform  laws  may  be  en- 
forced. During  the  year  the  acquisition 
of  some  95  acres  more  land  was  secured. 
For  years  past  the  month  of  April  has 
been  devoted  to  the  improving  of  a 
portion  of  the  older  cemetery,  removing 
fences  and  bringing  about  a more  modern 
appearance,  and  there  yet  remains  some 
five  or  six  more  years  of  work  to  com- 
plete the  transformation.  Some  general 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  was  car- 
ried out  on  both  the  old  and  newer  por- 
tions of  the  cemetery  last  year,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  such  a scheme  of  plant- 
*ing  be  carried  out  yearly.  Last  summer 
a small  section  of  roadway  was  treated 
with  a solution  of"  calcium  chloride, 
which  not  only  hardened  the  surface  but 
also  kept  the  roadway  damp  and  pre- 
vented dust.  Specially  constructed  map 
boxes  were  placed  on  certain  sections 
which,  with  the  telephone  connections, 
have  proved  great  labor  saving  devices. 
A comprehensive  set  of  rules  governing 
memorial  services  and  military  funerals 
are  in  course  of  establishment,  and  are 
already  giving  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  total  available  receipts  in 
1911  were  $17,148.51,  which  included 
$4,164  for  burials  and  removals,  care  of 
lots  including  income  fund.  Perpetual 
care  fund,  $6,756.96;  sale  of  lots,  $3,094.- 
40 : single  graves,  $323.  The  expendi- 
tures were  $17,121.10.  The  total  amount 
of  the  perpetual  care  fund  is  $79,763.89. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening.  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  peiiodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publicali  O'-  in  which  articles  appear  are  li-ted  bi  IdW,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viation^, thus;  .S.  L.  8 67  8.  Ke  i.  OJ.  means;  Subu  ba.i  l,ife.  vi,|.  8.  paaes  67  8,  Kebruary,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  orderetl  direct  from  the  iiohlications  at  iildres«es  given  below. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
75c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York.  $1.00  year.  i5c  copy;  back  numbers, 
25c. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Ree.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  $1.60  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy, 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  In  America,  New  York 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
26c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.). 
tl.OO  year;  lOo  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Bfechange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L. ),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  lOo. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph.  Mo.. 
♦1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.).  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds 

Church,  the  Village,  and  how  to  Im- 
prove it,  by  Charles  A.  Green.  Illust. 
Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.  1912. 

Country  School  House  and  How  to  Im- 
prove it,  by  Charles  A.  Green.  Illust. 
Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.,  1912. 

German  City  Worthy  of  Emulation,  by 
William  D.  Foulke.  Illust.  Am.  C. 
6:412-419.  Jan.,  1912. 

German  City  Planning  Procedure.  Bas- 
is of,  by  John  Nolen  L.  A.  2:52-9. 
Jan.,  1912. 

Home  Grounds  and  Gardens  I Have 
Known,  by  Charles  A.  Green.  Illust. 
Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.,  1912. 

Minneapolis  Spirit,  the  Illust.  Am.  C. 
6 :398-404.  Jan.,  1912. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Evergreens,  Decorative  Value  of  and 
How  to  plant  them.  Illust.  Cr.  21 : 
.364-71.  Jan.,  1912. 

Evergreens  for  Indoors,  hy  G.  Teall. 

Illust.  A.  H.  G.  9 :23-4.  Jan.,  1912. 
Concrete  in  Landscape  Gardening  by 


Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  G'.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York  (G. 
R.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  60c  copy. 

Independent.  The.  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin,  German- 
town, Philadelphia  (M.  G.  B.)  50c  year; 

5c  copy. 

Minnesota  Hoiticulturlst,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeltung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy.  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,,/ 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Pacific  Municipalities,  San  Francisco  (P. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Revue  Hortlcolc,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Scl. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


M.  M.  Sloan.  Illust. . Arch.  Rec.  31 : 
68-79.  Jan.,  1912. 

Landscape  Gardening  Lhider  Glass,  by 
Thos.  McAdam.  Illust.  C.  L.  A. 
21:10-3.  Dec.  15,  1911. 

Landscape  Art  and  Country  House 
Architecture,  by  Kurt  Winkelhausen. 
(German)  G.  K.  14:21-2.  Jan.,  1912. 
Landscape  Architect  and  Architect,  Co- 
Operation  betw^een,  hy  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted.  L.  A.  2 :45-51.  Jan.,  1912. 
Landscape  Architecture,  Course  in  at 
Columbia  University,  by  Harold  A. 
Caparn.  L.  A.  2:59-61.  Jan.,  1912. 
Mexican  House  and  Garden  in  Cali- 
fornia by  E.  E.  Sayford.  Illust.  C. 
L.  A.  21:37-9.  Nov.  1,  1911. 
November  in  the  Garden.  Illust.  A.  H. 

G.  8:416-7.  Nov.,  1911. 

Soldier’s  Garden,  by  G.  A.  Avery.  A. 

H.  G.  8 : sup.  10.  Nov.,  1911. 
Topographical  Map,  Specification  for,  by 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  L.  A.  2 :76- 
81.  Jan.,  1912. 

Village  Square,  Laying  out  a.  Illust.  F. 

E.  33:30.  Eeb.  3,  1912. 

Winter  Garden,  Home  Made,  by  C.  T. 
Whitehead.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.  21 :16 
Dec.  15,  1911. 


Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 

Bridges  and  Culverts,  Highway.  Illust. 

G.  R.  M.  3:11-16.  Jan.,  1912. 
Competitive  Designs  for  an  Encircling 
Park  at  Tempelhof  Field,  Berlin. 
Illust.  (German)  G.  K.  14:1-14.  Jan., 
1912. 

Greenhouse,  a small,  building,  by  P.  S. 
Sweetser.  Illust.  A.  H.  G.  8 :406-8. 
Nov.,  1911. 

Lawn  Sprinkling,  automatic  System  of, 
by  Frank  Shearer.  Illust.  L.  A.  2:83- 
5.  Jan.,  1912. 

Oiling  Roads,  Car  for.  Illust.  Sci.  Am. 

sup.  72:317.  Nov.  11,  1911. 
Playground  Design,  by  Charles  D.  Lay 
Illust.  L.  A.  2:62-75.  Jan.  1912. 
Playground  Tour,  by  the  Spectator.  Out- 
look 99  :786-7.  Nov.  25,  1911. 

Road  Making  Lessons,  Foreign,  by  A. 
W.  Marks.  Illust.  Collier's.  48 : sup. 
56.  Jan.,  1912. 

Turnpike,  National,  Building,  by  L. 
Shippey.  Illust.  Collier's  48 : sup.  27. 
Jan.  6,  1912. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Midnight  Visit  to 
Sci.  Am.  sup.  72:311.  Nov.  11,  1912. 
Zoological  Gardens,  London,  Future  of, 
Science  34  :835-6.  Dec.  15,  1911. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 

Chestnut  Blight,  Additional  Facts  about, 
by  1.  C.  Williams,  Science  34 :704-5. 
Nov.  24,  1911. 

Chinese  Trees  and  Shrubs,  New,  by  Al- 
fred Rehder.  Illust.  M.  D.  G.  (Ger- 
man) 27:25-7.  Jan.  20,  1912. 

New  Dahlias  for  1912,  by  W.  Knopf. 
Illust.  M.  D.  G.  (German)  26:614-16. 
Dec.  30,  1911. 

Dahlias,  Starting  them  Early,  by  E.  S. 
Johnson.  Illust.  G.  M.  15:20-2.  Feb., 
1912. 

Doctoring  of  Trees.  Illust.  Fruit  Grow- 
er, St.  J oseph,  Mo.,  23  :24-5.  Jan.,  1912. 
Electricity'  and  Plant  Life.  Illust.  F. 

E.  33:222-3.  Feb.  3,  1912. 

P'erns,  American,  Notes  on,  by  Wm.  R. 

Maxon.  F.  B.  19:67-70.  July,  1911. 
Fernworts,  Rare  forms  of,  by  Willard 
Clute.  Illust.  F.  B.  19 :72-4.  July, 

1911. 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Selecting  the  Best, 
by  J.  Freyling.  Illust.  Magazine  of 
Flowers,  New  York.  1:19-20. 

Flowers  Food  for,  by  A.  H.  Huston.  F. 

E.  33:31.  Jan.  6,  1912. 

Flowers,  Kingdom  of,  trees  and  shrubs 
of  China;  by  E.  H.  Wilson.  Illust. 
National  Geographical  Magazine.  22: 
1003-35.  Nov.,  1911. 

Mathematics  and  Engineering  in  Na- 
ture. By  A.  Emch.  Illust.  Popular 
Science  Monthly  79 :450-8.  Novem- 
ber, 1911. 

Moth,  Controlling  the.  Illust.  Fruit 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  23 :9-10.  Jan., 

1912. 

Obesity  in  Trees.  Harper’s  Weekly. 
55:31.  Dec.  16,  1911. 
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Presert/es  Roads 
Prei/ents  Dust- 


Entrance  to  Branch  Brook  Park,  Newark,  N.  J.  Roads  Constructed  with  Tarvia  X. 

Tarvia  for  City  Parks  and  Boulevards 


The  park  road  problem  de- 
mands a surface  that  is  clean, 
sightly,  waterproof  and  dura- 
ble under  automobile  traffic.  Tar- 
viated  macadam  answers  every 
requirement  and  does  not  increase 
annual  expenses. 

A road  built  with  Tarvia  as  a 
binder  has  a certain  plasticity  which 
preserves  it  from  damage  by  auto- 
mobiles. Instead  of  presenting  a 
brittle  resistance  to  the  thrusts  of  the 
driving  wheels,  it  presents  a plastic, 
yielding  surface  and  automobile 
traffic  simply  rolls  it  smooth. 


Tarviated  macadam  is  clean  be- 
cause it  sheds  water  promptly  and 
does  not  absorb  moisture  or  form 
mud.  It  is  quieter  than  ordinary 
macadam  by  reason  of  its  plasticity. 

The  expense  of  using  Tarvia  is 
more  than  offset  in  most  cases  by 
the  reduction  in  annual  maintenance 
and  renewal  charges. 

For  Parks  and  Cemeteries  the 
tarviated  surface  gives  ideal 
service. 

Booklet  on  request. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 

Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Boston  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Cleveland 
New  Orleans  Seattle  London,  Eng. 
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Perennial  Plants,  Six,  for  Northern 
Gardens,  by  H.  M.  Speedily.  Illust. 
M.  H.  40  :70-74.  February,  1912. 
Roses,  Among  the,  in  Europe,  by  Robert 
Pyle.  F.  R.  29:13-1^.  Jan.  18,  1912. 
Roses,  Outdoor  in  the  Northwest,  by 
John  W.  Duncan.  F.  E.  33:31.  Jan. 
6,  1912. 

Rose  Society,  American,  Thirteenth  An- 
nual Meeting  of.  F.  E.  33  ;69-70.  Jan. 
13,  1912. 

Shrubs  and  Bright  Colored  Twigs,  by 
Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust.  C.  L.  A. 
21:29-30.  Dec.  15,  1911. 

Spraying  Experience,  by  C.  A.  Umo- 
selle.  Fruit  Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
23:19.  Jan.,  1912. 

Spraying  vs.  Fumigating,  by  M.  C. 

Ebel.  G.  C.  A.  14:70-1.  Jan.,  1912. 
Stonecrops,  the  Fun  of  Collecting,  by 
Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M. 
15:15-17.  Feb.,  1912. 

Street  Trees  of  Duesseldorf  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1911,  by  B.  Heinricy.  Illust. 
G.  K.  (German)  14:24-6.  Jan.,  1912. 

REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED 

from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  479,  “Ex- 
periment Station  Work”;  Farmers  Bul- 
letin No.  468,  “Forestry  in  Nature 
Study,”  by  Edwin  R.  Jackson. 

“American  Parks  and  Their  Construc- 
tion,” an  interesting,  well-written  illus- 
trated brochure  explaining  the  prin- 
ciples of  correct  park  construction,  and 
the  methods  of  work  of  the  American 
Park  Builders,  Marquette  Building,  Chi- 
cago ; prepared  by  the  president  of  this 
organization,  Myron  H.  West,  former 
superintendent  of  the  Lincoln  Park 
System  of  Chicago. 

THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

On  the  front  cover  of  this  issue,  we 
illustrate  a particularly  imposing  style 
of  a modern  cemetery  entrance. 

This  gateway  was  erected  in  1908, 
at  the  main  entrance  to  the  Forest 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Norfolk,  Va.  Its 
architecture  ’ is  in  keeping  with  the 
bold,  graceful  relief,  produced  by  the 
landscape  effect  of  this  burial  ground, 
over-looking  the  waters  of  Chesa- 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

JIO  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds,  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


Cfjristian  StnStn 

^ LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  and  FORESTER 

309  Beacon  Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Parks,  Park  Systems.  Modern  Cemeteries,  City 
Forestry,  Reports,  Plans,  Engineering. 

William  Stuppe  Company 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  NewYork,N.Y. 

Designing  and  Executing.  Long  experience 
and  abiiity  wiii  guarantee  satisfaction. 

F*]^ntlng;  Oontraots 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  in  America.  Hardy  Ya- 
rletles  a specialty,  vve  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  Invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eitherPLANNiNO  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery 

Write  for  prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  spring 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
Union  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 


58  Years  of  Success  as  Nurserymen 

47  Greenhouses  — 1 ,200  Acres 


Why  send  East  or  West  for  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  when  you  can 
get  the  best  quality  near  home,  there- 
by reducing  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, and  damage  to  stock  through  de- 
lays and  change  of  climate? 

These,  like  persons,  have  to  be  ac- 
climated to  different  locations.  If  you 
.saw  our  exhibit  of  Evergreens,  Emit 


and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
etc.,  at  the  State  Fair,  Columbus,  O., 
last  September,  you  would  know  the 
excellence  of  our  product.  We  have 
hundreds  of  carloads  like  those.  In 
fact,  everything  in  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Vines,  , Roses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  for  the 
Garden,  Lawn.  Park  or  Boulevard. 


FRFF  RnnLc  1 Write  now  for  General  Catalog  No.  2 — 168  pages;  or 
i llLiLi  UUIIlVs  • Ornamental  Tree  Catalog  No.  1.  Both 

Free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  58th  year.  47  greenhouses,  1,200  acres  de- 
voted to  the  business.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  these  two  free  books.  (41) 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  Box  392,  Painesville,  Ohio 
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Lansing  Advance  Mortar  Mixer  No.  1 


The  Lansing  Advance  Concrete  Mixer  Without  Housing 


Showing  Simplicity  of  the  Machinery 


S-ADVAN 

CE. 

1 ' ' 

P 

m 

THE  ADVANCE  CONCRETE  MIXER  will  do  the  work  with  one  handling  of  the  materials.  This  means  shovel  the 
sand,  gravel  or  crushed  stone  into  the  bins  and  the  machine  will  measure,  mix,  wet  and  place  the  concrete  into  the  wheel- 
barrows, and  many  times  into  the  forms.  Therefore,  you  have  saved  at  least  five  handlings  of  the  material  over  hand  mixing. 
If  six  men  will  put  in  five  or  six  hundred  square  feet  of  sidewalk  by  hand,  six  men  with  the  ADVANCE  MIXER  will  put 
in  1 ,500  to  1 ,800  square  feet  in  the  same  length  of  time,  therefore  saving  the  contractor  $ 1 8.00  to  $24.00  per  day  on  labor. 

These  goods  are  kept  in  stock  at  oar  warehouses  named  below.  Write  for  catalog  P.  M. 


LOOK  FOR  US' AT  CONCRETE  SHOWS 

Lansing-Company 

Formerly  LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO. 

29  Division  Street,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST.  PAUL 


WAREHOUSES  : 

102  North  Moore  Street 
Corner  North  American  and  Willow  Street 
169  West  Lake  Street 
923  Mulberry  Street 
330-334  North  First  Street 
51  East  Fourth  Street 
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peake  Bay;  admired  by  all  who  have 
seen  it. 

Our  illustration  presents  the  center 
Drive  Gate  with  two  ornamental  iron 
walk  gates,  of  similar  design,  on  eith- 
er side,  the  fence  approach  to  which 
forms  a gradually  widened  drive  way, 
with  the  walks  on  both  sides.  These 
gates  are  hung  from  brick  piers, 
capped  with  granite  ornaments,  which 
are  over  15  feet  high. 

The  main  entrance,  or  drive  gate,  is 
17  feet  6 inches  wide,  very  massively 
built  of  1 inch  square  wrought  iron 
with  214  inch  channel  rail.  The  pic- 
kets of  both  the  gates  and  fence 
are  centered  6 inches  apart,  with 
forged  tips.  The  highest  point  on 
either  side  of  the  gate  is  13  feet  10 
inches,  gradually  sloping  to  the  cen- 
ter, as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

From  a stand-point  of  construction, 
one  of  the  noticeable  features  is  the 
hinges,  which  are  very  heavy,  and  so 
arranged  to  distribute  the  weight. 
The  heavy  “I”  hinges  have  socket 
bearing  Hinge  bars,  which  are  braced 
to  the  posts  on  both  sides.  The  pat- 
tern of  these  gates  is  particularly 
pleasing,  owing  to  the  filigree  work, 
which  harmonizes  nicely  with  this 
particular  style.  The  walk  gates  on 
either  side  of  the  large  entrance  gate 
are  of  similar  design  and  construction, 
each  having  an  ornamental  iron  arch 
of  the  same  material. 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Company, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  designed,  built, 
and  erected  these  gates  for  the  own- 
ers, who,  doubtless,  like  others  have 
seen  the  wisdom  of  proper  protection, 
which  from  a business  stand-point, 
is  about  as  important  as  the  beatify- 
ing of  the  grounds. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

“Cowee’s  Gladioli,”  illustrated  1913 
price  list  and  guide  to  varieties,  from 
Arthur  Cowee,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

“The  Proper  Care  of  Lawns,”  de- 
scriptive catalog  explaining  the  use  of 
the  lawn  rollers  of  the  Dunham  Co., 
Berea,  O. 

“Save  Five  Years,”  illustrated  book- 
let describing  quick  results  from  plant- 
ing large,  well  developed  trees ; from 
Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

The  1912  illustrated  catalog  of  Ell- 
wanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
distinguished  by  a simple  and  systematc 
arrangement,  combined  with  a complete 
index  which  makes  the  publication  very 
convenient  for  reference.  It  is  much 
more  than  a catalog  and  price  list ; it 
is  a useful  handbook  and  manual,  con- 
taining valuable  cultural  directions  and 
important  hints  indispensable  to  planters. 
In  both  the  fruit  and  ornamental,  as 
well  as  in  the  rose  department,  the 


I I T I*  interior  of  Mausoleums. 

m I ll  I I*  ^Aults  of  All  Kinds. 

V n ll  I Li  for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  baKpS: 


V^iGH  G^ADF.  FBiVCEy 

Special  Designs  For  Particular  People 

WE  have  the  style  you  want.  Iron  and  wire  for  all  pur- 
poses—lawn,  church,  park,  factory,  poultry  yard,  | 
cemetery,  etc.  Our  entire  factory  is  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  high  class  fencing.  When  you  get  fence  from  us 
you  know  it  is  right.  Let  us  quote  you  prices.  Write  today] 
for  our  catalog  giving  pointers  on  fence  buying. 

Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Co. 
nSSEast  24th  Street  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COXTA 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  SHEAR  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Ravenna.  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler  and  Mishler  Bros.) 


AGENTS — Yes,  we  want  an  agent 
in  every  town  to  sell  our  monuments. 
Cemetery  Superintendents  and  Sex- 
tons make  good  money.  Our  terms 
are  right.  The  best  of  work  supplied. 
Write  to-day  for  our  terms.  We  have 
hundreds  of  agents. 

Moore  Monument  Company 

PARK  AVENUE  STERLING,  ILLiMOIS 


EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  FENCES 

Flower  Bed  Guards,  Trellises  aad  Tree  Guards.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
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The  Real  Marble  Effect 


The  beauty  of  outline 
and  the  even  blending 
of  color  so  essential  in 
cemetery  work  is  never 
obtained  by  chance.  It 
is  the  result  of  a very 
definite  plan — a simple 
yet  dignified  design, 
coupled  with  carefully 
selected  stock  and 
good  work- 
manship. 


By  combining  these 
qualities  we  produced 
the  Culbertson  Monu- 
ment— a symmetrically 
beautiful  shaft  of 
White  Rutlafid  Marble 
that  will  retain  its  quiet 
imp  ressi  veness  all 
through  the  centuries. 

You  will  find  no 
other  effect 
quite  the  same. 


CULBERTSON  MONUMENT,  GIRARD,  PA. 


Vermont  Marble  Company 


Branches: 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Proctor,  Vt. 


Branches: 

CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS 
CHICAGO  TACOMA 
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-Mount  Hope  Nurseries  are  setting  a 
liigh  standard. 

Richland  Nurseries,  Rocliester,  N.  Y. ; 
catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Plants,  spring  1912. 

“Henderson’s  Garden  Guide  and 
Record accurate  cultural  directions 
for  growing  the  leading  flowers  and 
^■egetables  from  seed ; pocket  size,  with 
blank  pages  for  recording  the  history  of 
the  garden;  Peter  Henderson  & Co., 
New  York. 

“Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chlor- 
ide illustrated  description  of  the  use 
of  calcium  chloride  for  dustless  roads ; 
many  pictures  of  roads  where  chloride 
has  been  used ; methods  of  application, 
prices,  etc.  From  the  Solvay  Process 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Calendar  from  Willadean  Nurseries 
Sparta,  Ky,,  bearing  handsome  repro- 
duction of  the  famous  painting,  “In 
Perfect  Tune,”  by  Hugo  Weiss. 

Spring,  1912,  nursery  catalog  of 
Storrs  & Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  O. 

OBITUARY 

In  the  January  issue  we  made  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Mr.  Davis 
Casselberry,  superintendent  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which 
we  most  sincerely  take  pleasure  in  cor- 
recting inasmuch  as  Mr.  Davis  is  still 
amongst  the  living,  and  performing  his 
regular  duties  at  the  above  cemetery.  We 
would  like  to  assure  our  Philadelphia 
friends  who  have  written  to  us  on  the 
subject  that  the  information  came  to 
us  from  some  source  in  that  city 
which  we  have  been  unable  up  to  this 
time  to  trace. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
H.  L.  Dring,  of  Riverview  Cemetery, 
Portland,  Ore.,  one  of  the  well  known 
superintendents  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr. 
Dring  came  to  Riverview  from  Boston 
four  years  ago,  and  by  his  pleasing  per- 
sonality endeared  himself  to  all  having 
business  relations  with  him.  For  the 
past  two  years  he  was  employed  in  ex- 
tensive improvements  and  additions,  and 
the  present  first  class  condition  of  Riv- 
cr\  iew  is  largely  due  to  his  management. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTES 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  their  Limavillc 
plant  by  fire  Albright  & Lightcap,  manu- 
facturers of  terra  cotta  lot  and  grave 
markers,  have  consolidated  all  of  their 
business  at  Ravena,  O.,  where  they  have 
increased  their  facilities  for  supplying 
goods  in  their  line. 

PERSONAL 

Richard  Iwerson,  Superintendent  of 
Parks  and  of  Union  Cemetery,  Calgary, 
-Alberta,  Canada ; and  consulting  land- 
scape artist  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  has  been  making  an  ex- 


TKe  Finest  Evergreen  G ROUND  COVE  IV.  S 

Andromeda  floribunda  Galax  aphylla  Best  Plants  for  Rho- 

Leucothoe  catesbaei  MItchella  repens  and  others  dodendron  Beds 

CATALOGS 

HIGHLANDS  NURSERY  HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Owner 

3800  ft.  elevation  In  Carolina  Mts.)  Hardy  American  Plants 

and  SALEM  NURSERIES  SALEM.  MASS. 


TREES  and  SHRUBS  of  VALUE 


TREE  TANGLEFOOT 


Nursery  Stock  that  is  acclimated  to  the  Northwest  is  of  value  to  the 
planter.  It  contains  more  vitality,  has  more  and  better  roots. 

We  make  a specialty  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Parks  and  Cemeteries.  If  you  are  interested  write  for  our  Wholesale 
Price  List  and  illustrated  Catalogue. 


Our  Landscape  Department  is  at  your  service.  If  you  intend  making  any  im- 
provements you  should  consult  with  us. 

Cornus  Siberica  Alba  —Red  Twigged  Dogwood.  ^ beautiful  Shrub  as 

well  as  a hedge  plant;  for 
winter  effect  its  stems  and 
branches  are  a bright  crim- 
son. Unlike  many  of  the 
other  Dogwoods,'  it  is  suited 
for  hedge  work,  as  many  of 
them  will  not  stand  pruning. 

This  variety  originated  in 
Siberia  and  is  a special  strain, 
there  being  a number  of 
others  much  like  it,  but  not 
so  hardy  or  brightly  colored. 
Its  hardiness  and  winter  col- 
oring makes  it  very  attractive 
for  City  Hedging;  it  is  also 
valuable  |for  clumping  in 
shrubs. 


L.  L.  May  & Co. 

Nurserymen  and  , 
Landscape  Architects 


St.  Paul J Minn. 


A Hedge  of  Cornus  Siberica 


a harmless  sticky  substance’applied  direct- 
ly to  tree  trunks.  Remains  effective  rain 
or  shine  three  months  and  longer,  fully 
exposed  to  weather.  One  pound  makes 
about  9 lineal  feet  of  band.  No  appar- 
atus required,  easily  applied  with  wooden 
paddle. 

Especially  recommended  against  gypsy, 
brown-tail  and  tussock  moth  caterpillars, 
bag  worms,  canker  worms  and  climbing 
cut  worms,  but  equally  effective  against 
any  climbing  pest. 

Tree  Tanglefoot  needs  no  mixing.  It 
is  always  ready  for  use. 

Do  not  wait  until  you  see  the  insects. 
Band  your  trees  early  and  get  best  results. 

Price  I -lb.  cans,  30c;  3-!b.  cans,  85c; 
10-lb.  cans,  $2.65;  20-lb.  cans,  $4.80. 

The  O.  & W.  THUM  CO. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

MaQufacturers  of  Tanglpfoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 

Send  for  Booklet 
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ONE  of  the  best  testimonials  a factory  can  have  is  Imitation 
by  its  competitors 

It  is  rather  significant  that  Lawn  Mower  Manufacturers 
in  this  and  other  countries  have  invariably  chosen  the  Penn- 
sylvania or  one  of  the  line,  as  a model  fpr  their  highest  price 

machine. 

It  has  been  imitated  in  both  name  and  pattern  but  the  attempt  has 
always  stopped  here. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  QUALITY  has  never  been  approached, 
the  reason  for  this  is  well  known. 

No  other  manufacturer  is  willing  to  spend  enough  on  materials  or 
mechanics  to  produce  that  unseen  factor  which  we  call  PENNSYL- 
VANIA QUALITY. 

This  is  the  reason  why  although  PENNSYLVANIA  MACHINES 
cost  more  to  buy,  they  are  cheaper  to  use  than  those  of  any  other  makes. 

We  would  be  glad  to  demonstrate  this  to  any  one  who  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  proving  it  by  experience,  entirely  at  our  own  risk. 
Our  Booklet,  “The  Lawn,  iis  making  and  care” 

SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Also  complete  catalog  of  “THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINE,” 
mailed  free  on  request.  Box  C 1585 


MAKERS  OF  ThE 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Jr.  B.  B. 

Continental 
Great  American  B.  B. 
Pennsylvania  Golf 
Undercut  Trimmers  ■ 
Horse  Mowers 
Etc.,  Etc. 
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tended  tour  of  inspection  of  parks  and 
cemeteries  in  the  principal  cities  in  East- 
ern Canada  and  in  several  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Iwerson's  trip  was  taken  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Calgary  Industrial 
and  Department  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  ideas  in  city  planning  and 
beautifying.  The  itinerary  included  Win- 
nipeg, Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  La  Crosse, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  Toronto, 
Ottawa  and  Montreal,  where  the  parks 
and  cemetery  men  and  professional  land- 
scape architects  whom  Mr.  Iwerson 
had  time  to  visit  accorded  him  a cor- 
dial welcome.  Calgary  is  growing 
more  rapidly  than  any  city  in  the 
northwest,  and  its  foremost  citizens 
are  imbued  with  the  proper  spirit  to 
begin  right  in  their  plans  for  its  de- 
velopment to  meet  its  great  future. 

Ed.  A.  Kanst,  for  the  past  twenty-two 
years  assistant  landscape  gardener  of 
the  South  Park  system  Chicago  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  take  effect  Jan- 
uary 1,  1912.  The  South  Park  Commis- 
sioners presented  Mr.  Kanst  with  a 
handsomely  engrossed  copy  of  resolu- 
tions accepting  the  resignation  and  ex- 
pressing their  appreciation  of  his  ser- 
vices. Mr.  Kanst  will  engage  in  business 
on  his  own  account. 

James  Burns,  the  successor  of  the  late 
Gen.  Noble  Warwick,  superintendent  of 
the  National  Cemetery  at  Keokuk,  la., 
has  assumed  his  duties,  having  recently 
reached  his  new  post  from  Grafton,  W. 
Va.,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  at  that  place. 

George  W.  Olinger,  a Denver,  Colo,, 
north  side  undertaker,  and  a member  of 
the  Park  Board,  suggests  that  a part  of 
the  money  expended  for  small  outlying 
parks  should  be  spent  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a municipal  cemetery,  sO'  im- 
proved that  the  very  poor  deserving 
people  might  have  a beautiful  last  rest- 


ing place.  Mr.  Olinger  is  quite  sincere 
in  this  e.xcellent  proposition,  being 
known  to  set  aside  a part  of  his  income 
to  provide  free  funerals  for  the  de- 
serving poor. 

OUR  NATIONAL  CEMETERIES 

{Concluded  from  page  785) 

and  Stripes  to  the  halls  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas.  It  has  an  area  of  two  acres 
and  is  the  only  cemetery  established 
prior  to  the  civil  war. 

Of  the  359,000  soldiers  and  sailors 
interred  in  the  national  cemeteries, 
the  graves  of  152,000  are  marked  “un- 
known.” Over  9,000  of  the  total  are 
the  bodies  of  confederates,  and  who 
can  say  that  they  do  not  sleep  peace- 
fully beside  their  former  foes? 

Soldiers  of  the  revolution,  of  the 
war  of  1812,  of  the  Mexican  war,  of 
the  Civil  war,  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  of  many  minor  conflicts — all  have 
found  a final  resting  place  in  the  na- 
tional cemeteries.  A special  disin- 
terring corps  has  been  maintained  by 


the  government  for  bringing  home 
the  remains  of  soldiers  who  died  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  In  1908, 
for  example,  147  bodies  were  brought 
home  from  the  Philippines,  of  which 
number  ninety-three  were  delivered 
to  friends  or  relatives,  while  the  rest 
were  reinterred  in  national  ceme- 
teries. 


Back  Number  Wanted 

WANTED — One  copy  Park  & Ceme- 


tery, April,  1911,  to  complete  a file.  W. 
H.  M.,  Care  Park  & Cemetery,  440  So, 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Ornamental  Iron  Fence 

Cheaper  and  more  durable  than  wood.  Over  100  patterns 
for  Lawns,  Churches,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds, etc. 
Ornamental  Wire  and  Iron  Fence,  Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence.  Write  for  our  large  catalogue  before  buying. 
Ask  about  our  special  offer.  We  Can  Save  You  Money. 
THE  WARD  FEPiCE  CO.,  Box  1»89»  Becatar,  Ind. 


Native  Plants  and  Trees 
in  Carload  Lots 


Rhododendron  Maximum,  Kalmia  Latifolia  (Mountain 
Laurel),  Azalea  Nudiflora,  hemlocks.  Pines  and  Ferns, 
all  sizes.  Cut  Evergreens  in  Bales  for  Cemetery  and 
Decorating  Purposes. 

C/C.  CURTIS,  Grower  and  Collector 
Callicoon,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y, 


Dlwanger  & Barry’s 

Trces 

Shrubs 

Roses  and  Plants 

are  known  and  planted  everywhere. 
Leaders  for  70  years.  Booklet  free. 
MOUNT  DOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Dreer's  Grass 

Seeds  for 
Cemetery  Use 

are  specially  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Pro- 
de  utchat  deep,  rich  color  and  hardy  growth 
so  necessary  in  all  parks  and  cemeteries. 
Cleaned  and  recleaned — dependable.  If  you’ve 
used  them  you  know.  Write  us  before  buying. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


A Block  of  European  Linden  at  Andorra  Nurseries 


SPRING  PRICE  LIST 

With  complete  information  is  ready  for  distribution 

SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  ESTIMATE 


For  the  Best  Results 
Plant  the  Best  Stoek 

During  the  Convention  ot  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents  in  Phila- 
delphia last  summer,  the  visitors  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  seeing  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
stock  we  are  growing. 

For  Spring  Shipment  we  have  a large  assort- 
ment in  large  arid  small  sizes. 

Andorra  Nurseries 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 

Box  P.  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila. 
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The  New  Bomgardner 
M'ausoleum  Elevator 


No.  1 


No.  2 


'THESE  illustrations 
taken  from  the  same 
point  show  how  the  new 
Bomgardner  Mausoleum 
Elevator  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

In  illustration  No.  1 the  casket  is 
being  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth 
crypt,  while  No.  2 shows  the 
same  elevator  reduced  in  height 
to  7 feet  6 inches,  and  the  casket 
is  being  rolled  into  a lower  crypt. 

The  casket  is  moved  by  means  of 
rolls  upon  which  it  rests,  the 
operator  turning  a crank  and 
quietly  moving  the  casket  forward 
into  its  last  resting  place.  ■ 

This  elevator  can  be  made  for  a 
six  or  even  seven  crypt  mauso- 
leum, as  may  be  required. 

We  also  make  a special  elevator 
for  private  mausoleums. 


For  Further  Particulars,  Write  the 


Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Company 


Cleveland  sixth  city 
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“OLD  RELIABLE.”  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quickly  adjusted 
and  makes  fine  appearance.  Always  ready.  There's  none  just 
like  it.  Weight  75  lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral'car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Ourlowprice  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

This  if  a grave 
propoiitloo 


LISTEN! 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbing  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 

4-3  Jteld  in  City  oy  Hetrait — sfOer  37 3 jold  in  Micfoigen 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 

Folding  Device  Works  Ovid,  Mich. 


DODDRIDGE 

Grave  Linings 


You  will  find  more  use  for 
our  grave  linings  now  that 
the  cold,  cheerless  season  of 
the  year  is  coming.  Isn’t 
an  unlined  grave  in  gloomy 
weather  just  about  the  most 
dismal  sight  conceivable? 
Our  grave  linings  will  com- 
pletely transform  its  appear- 
ance and  give  it  a comfort- 
able, warm  look,  a pleasant 
contrast  to  the  surrounding 
landscape.  If  you  are  already 
using  them  look  over  your 
stock  and  reorder  what  you 
are  short  on  at  once,  and  if 
you  have  never  used  them  it 
is  high  time  you  are  getting 
busy  and  doing  so. 

Dont  delay,  but  send  for 
catalog  and  'price-list 
at  once 

Manufactured  by 

The 

Doddridge  Brave 
Decorating  Do. 

mitou,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Steam  Road  Rollers 

All  Types  All  Sizes 


Send  for  Catalog 


Write  for  Catalog 


S.  P.  Townsend  Co. 


ORANGE,  N.  J. 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 


HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 

This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives. 

All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 

SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 
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Trees  for  the 
Southwest 

We  have  probably  the  finest 
stock  of  ornamentals  in  the 
Southwest.  Special  prices  to 
parks  and  cemeteries.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  prices  or  come 
and  see  us.  Landscape  work  a 
specialty. 

BAKERjBROS.  CO.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


Special  Spring  List  of  Surplus  Nursery  Stock 

We  offer  several  carloads  ol  strong  2-year  California  Privet,  not  cut  back 
last  spring,  running  4 to  6 feet,  well  branched.  We  can  cut  back  to  any  desired 
height  or  ship  full  length.  Also  lighter  grade,  2/4  to  4 feet. 

10,000  Amoor  River  Privet  (South),  very  heavily  branched,  4 to  6 
feet.  8000  Amoor  River  Privet  (North),  heavily  branched,  4 to  7 feet. 

Althea,  strong  double,  4 to  6 feet. 

Deutzia  Crenata,  strong  clumps,  4 to  6 feet. 

Crimson  Rambler  Roses,  two-year  and  three-year  strong,  stems  4 to  6 feet. 

Chinese  Wistaria,  white  and  purple,  4 to  6 feet. 

Stock  is  in  prime  condition  and  can  he  dug  and  packed  on  short  notice. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  great  list  of  varieties  of  Evergreens,  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Shade  Trees. 
We  have  no  middlemen,  but  deal  directly  with  each  customer. 

IKrite  for  catalogue  and  mention  Park  und  Cemetery. 

J.  B.  WATKINS  & BROTHER,  Elmwood  Nurseries,  Midlothian,  Va. 


Get  Our 
Special 
Prices 
on  These 


Protect  Jbur  Trees 
By  Spraying  Then 

Spraying  is  essential  to  the  health  of  your 
trees;  but  all  pumps  can’t  develop  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  do  the  work  right. 

Denting  Power  Sprayers 

develop  and  maintain  very  high  pressures.  Used 
in  the  parks  and  on  the  trees  of  some  of  our 
largest  cities,  and  upon  famous  estates.  Speci- 
fications and  quotations  on  request. 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  350  Depot  St.,  Salem,  0. 


The  Davis  Road  Brush  \EtcADAM^ROAI^ 

CONFORMS  to  crown  of  road.  Cleans  and  smooths  at  one  operation.  Shifts  road 
material  slightly  towards  center  and  drops  coarser  material  in  ruts  and  lateral 
washes.  Useful  in  applying  calcium  chloride.  Especially  valuable  for  Parks 
and  Cemeteries.  Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  U.  DAVIS,  502  W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  VULCAN  COMPANY  ::  Detroit  - Michigan 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES  AND  FENCES 


Settees,  Reservoir  Vases,  Tree  Guards,  Litter  Baskets,  Trellises,  Lawn  Rollers,  Markers,  Etc. 


Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  1100 


How  Many  Yards  of  PRIVET  Do 
You  Need  For  Your  Grounds? 

Privet  is  the  one  plant  that  is  best  for  hedge,  no  question 
about  it.  It  is  a rapid  grower,  glossy  foliage,  stands  close 
trimming,  and  makes  a close,  tight  hedge.  The  really 
beautiful  home  grounds,  park  or  cemetery  must  have  a 
Privet  hedge.  I will  sell  you  enough  extra  good 

California  Privet 

plants  to  go  completely  around  your  home  grounds,  or 
around  any  park  or  cemetery  which  may  be  under  your 
management  at  a price  that  will  surprise  you,  and  our  price 
includes  the  boxing  and  delivering  to  railroad  station  at 
Salisbury,  Maryland — do  not  overlook  that.  Measure  the 
distance  around  the  grounds  and  let  me  know  how  much 
you  can  use.  1 advise  planting  only  six  inches  apart  in 
order  that  your  hedge  be  thick  and  full  at  the  bottom. 
As  soon  as  I hear  from  you  stating  how  much  you  can 
use  and  size  wanted,  I will  give  you  prices  by  return  mail 
tliat  will  make  the  cost  of  your  hedge  very  small.  Let  me 
liear  from  you. 

My  48-page  small  fruit  and  shrubbery  catalogue  free. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 

9 Market  Street,  SALISBURY,  MD. 
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Ihe  WITTEN 

Autojuatic  Dump  Cart 

Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

A necessity  for  Farm- 
Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen, Co  n- 
tractors  and  all  man- 
ufacturing plants, 
end  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg,  Co.,S  83  Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 


furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices, 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


WHY 


buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 


No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 


Write  for  descriptive  circuiar  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 


River  Grove,  111. 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock  furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Sales  Office,  Masonic  Temple,  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO  Quarries  and  Mills,  McDERMOTT,  OHIO 


1 

Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


Made[3  inch,  3^  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PAR.K,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 

SL  BERGER  MFG.  CO.  “".r 

& SECTIONS  STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  REQUEST 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


Send  for  specimen  pages  and  prices 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicaeo 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

Quarries  and  Mills  at  Me  Dermott,  O.  General  Offiees,  Columbus,  O. 
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I WANTED I 

Wanted — Position  as  Park  or  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent  wanted  by  theoret- 
ical and  practical  well  experienced  Land- 
scape Architect  of  ability.  Long  connect- 
ed with  leading  cemetery.  Moderate  sal- 
ary. Address  Box  4,  Park  and  Cemeter.v. 


Situation  Wanted — By  competent  and 
energetic  man  as  superintendent  of  Park 
or  Cemetery.  Am  up-to-date  landscape 
architect  and  horticulturist.  Best  refer- 
ences. Address  “E.  P.,”  care  of  Park 
and  Cemetery. 


Situation  Wanted — By  competent  cem- 
etery superintendent.  Would  accept  place 
as  assistant  in  large  cemetery.  Strictly 
temperate.  Satisfactory  references.  Em- 
ployed at  present  but  desire  change  of 
climate.  Address  Box  123,  care  of  Park 
and  Cemetery. 


Situation  Wanted — Position  as  Cemetery 
or  Park  Superintendent,  by  young  man 
38  years  old.  Can  design  new  grounds, 
had  lots  of  experience  and  best  of  ref- 
erences given  in  regard  to  ability.  Ad- 
dress; Bx.  333,  Park  and  Cemetery. 


Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfleld,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

American  Civic  Association. 

President  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing-  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER’S  LIBRARY 

THE  CARE  OF  TREES  IN  LAWN,  STREET  AND  PARK. 

By  B.  E.  Fernow,  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  13  mo. 
+ 392  pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  15c. 

Contents:  Characteristics.  Structure  and  Life  of  Trees;  Disease  and  Death  of  Trees; 

Diagnosing  Diseases;  Control  of  Physiological  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  Mechanical  In* 
juries;  General  Care  of  Trees;  Control  of  Parasites;  Care  in  Planting  Trees;  Esthetic  For- 
estry or  Woodland  Park  Management;  Care  in  the  Choice  of  Plant  Material;  Lists  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  Shade  and  Ornamental  Planting. 
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American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 
President,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 
President,  John  J.  Stephens,  Supt.  Green- 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
Rl. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
President,  Harold  A.  Caparn,  New  York. 


SHADE-TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the  Art  of  Street  Decora- 
tion; Their  Diseases  and  Remedies;  Their  Municipal  Control  and  Super 
vision.  By  William  Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  -f-  287  pages.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  original 
photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full  pages  and  35  figures  in 
the  text,  comprising  229  half-tones  and  22  line  illustrations.  Postage  20c. 

Contents:  Trees  in  the  Life  of  a City;  Selection  of  Trees  for  Street  Use;  Species  for 
Street  Planting:  Studies  Preliminary  to  Planting:  The  Planting  of  Street  Trees;  The  Care 
of  Street  Trees:  In.iuries  to  Shade  Trees  and  How  to  Protect  Them;  Injurious  Insects. 
Fungous  and  Other  Diseases:  Insecticides;  Fungicides  and  Spraying;  The  Repair  and  Re- 
placing of  Trees;  -Who  Shall  Plant  and  Care  for  Trees;  A Department  of  Municipal  Arbori- 
culture; Legislation. 


The  American  Horticulturist 


The  Reference  Library 
for  Fruit  Growers 


A new  publication  devoted  to  hor- 
ticulture, edited  by  Benjamin  W. 
Douglass,  ex  State  Entomologist  of 
Indiana.  Profusely  illustrated  and 
already  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
the  subjects  which  it  treats.  The  only 
strictly  horticultural  publication  in 
the  middle  west,  and  the  only  avenue 
through  which  advertisers  can  reach 
the  fruit  grower  direct.  Advertising 
rates  furnished  on  application. 

The  American  Horticulturist 

Fowler,  Indiana 


Parks  and  Cemeteries 

MADE 

BEAUTIFUL  BY 

The  fertilized  , Grass  Seed  which  actually  grows 

Kalaka  is  especially  adapted  to  park  and  cemetery 
lawn  making,  because  it  grows  where  anything  will  grow 
"it’s  cheaper — and  goes  farther  than  ordinary  com- 
mercial seed.  Kalaka,  under  the  most  difficult  condi- 
tions will  quickly  produce  an  even  growth  of  strong, 
healthy  turf.  Unsightly  mounds  are  soon  covered  over 
with  green  grass.  Xf  you  have  lawn  troubles  KALAKA 
will  grow  you  a permanent  and  beautiful  lawn,  or  put 
new  life  into  the  old  one.  Kalaka  contains  only  the 
choicest  seeds  obtainable,  mixed  by  machinery  in  scien- 


tific proportions,  with  a powerful  concentrate  of  dried 
animal  manure.  Any  workman  can  sow  Kalaka  with 
the  best  of  results. 

Many  large  parks  and  cemeteries  have  secured  a 
successful  lawn  with  Kalaka.  It  will  do  the  same  for 
your  grounds — for  the  public  park  and  the  cemetery. 
Try  it  and  watch  the  bare  spots  change  to  a velvet 
green. 

Packed  in  five-pound  boxes,  express  prepaid,  at  $1.00 
per  box — East  of  Omaha — and  $1.25  West. 

Write  for  special  quantity  prices  or  order  today 
and  get  the  best  seed  that  money  can  buy.  Send  for 
our  free  booklet  "How  to  Make  a Lawn." 


THE  KALAKA  COMPANY 

29  UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO 
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Durfee  Grave  Linintf  will 
6t  anj  g^rave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir* 
cular  shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


Jm 


wsm. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


The  “Austin  1912”  Motor  Lawn  Mower 


Investigate  the  following  improved  features: 

Engine  Power 

Largest  and  best  engine  ever  put  on  a mower. 
Magneto  ignition  (no  batteries  required) . 
Mechanical  and  dust  proof  oiling  system. 
Foot  switch  for  emergency  stopping. 

Transmission 

No  chain  drive  used;  all  best  cut  steel  gears 
having  two  speeds;  gears  enclosed  in  dust 
proof  oil  bath  casing;  single  lever  controls 
both  speeds  and  reverse. 

Mowing  Device 

Mower  cutters  ^^pulled”  not '^pushed”  by  the 
frame,  avoiding  digging  into  furrows. 
Automatic  release  of  cutter  drive  in  case  of 
hard  substance  catching  in  rotary  cutters. 
Operator  in  front  can  see  where  he  is  cutting 
and  is  away  from  heat  of  engine  and  radiator. 


Get  printed  matter  from 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd. 

New  York  Chicago  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Dallas,  Texas  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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